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1914-1917 

UNITED  STATES  v.  UNITED  STATES  STEEL 

CORPORATION  ET  AL.« 

(District  Court,  D.  New  Jersey.    June  3, 1915.) 

[22S  Fed.  Rep.,  55.] 

MoNOPouss  24 — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — Smr  to  Restrain  Violation — ^Re- 
UBF. — ^The  purpose  of  a  suit  in  equity  by  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2, 
laSO,  c.  047,  26  Stat.  200  (Oomp.  St.  1913,  I  8823  et  seq.),  brought 
under  section  4  of  the  act,  is  to  restrain  present  and  prevent  future 
violations  through  the  power  of  Injunction;  but  where  the  evil 
effects  of  past  undue  restraint  or  monopoly  of  trade  continue  to  be 
effective  and  harmful,  and  if  to  prevent  continuance  of  such  wrongs 
a  dissolution  of  the  unlawful  combination  Is  necessary  to  make  the 
relief  effective,  the  court  has  power  to  decree  such  dissolution ;  but, 
unless  so  necessary,  such  power  will  not  be  exercised.^ 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  f  17 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  24.] 

MoNOPOUEB  24 — Anti-Tbust  Act — ^Violation. — The  United  States 
Steel  Ck>rporatlon  was  organized  by  the  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  large  steel-making  concerns  in  1901.  During  the  ensuing  ten 
years  previous  to  suit  It  at  all  times  had  active  and  Increasing  com- 
petition.   It  manufactured  about  half  of  the  steel  produced  In  the 

*The  case  Is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  appeal  of  the 
United  States. 
^  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1915,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Syllabas. 

strain  trade,  especially  in  yiew  of  the  fact  that  no  such  thing  was 
attempted,  but  to  show  that  the  consolidation  was  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  changing  conditions  in  the  trade  in  its  transition 
from  iron  to  steel,  and  the  tendency  to  integrate  the  plants  back 
to  ore  supply  and  forward  to  the  finished  products,  and  to  secure 
greater  economy  of  management  and  large  capital  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  of  structural  contracts  and  the  development 
of  export  trade. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig.  ft  17; 
Dec.  Dig.  24.] 
Monopolies  17,  26 — Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act — Suit  fob  Violation — 
Agbeeuent  in  Restraint  or  Ck>ifPETiTiON. — ^At  a  time  of  panic  and 
threatened  serious  financial  disturbance  representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  largest  steel  manufacturers,  who  were  competitors,  met 
and  after  discussion  came  to  an  informal  agreement  or  under- 
standing to  maintain  prices  for  their  own  protection  and  the  pro- 
tection of  customers  who  had  stocks  on  hand.  At  later  meetings 
committees  were  appointed,  who  considered  and  assented  to  specific 
prices  to  be  maintained  by  each  company  until  it  should  find 
reason  to  change  them,  in  which  case  it  was  understood  that  it 
should  notify  the  others,  that  another  meeting  might  be  held. 
These  tacit  agreements  were  more  or  less  observed  by  the  parties 
until  normal  conditions  were  restored,  although  there  were  many 
other  manufacturers  who  did  not  take  part  in  nor  regard  them. 
Held  that,  while  no  formal  words  of  contract  were  used,  the  under- 
standing amounted  to  an  agreement  in  restraint  of  competition, 
in  violation  of  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  f  1  (Comp.  St.  1913. 
§  8820),  but  that  such  agreement  would  not  Justify  the  court  in 
dissolving  participating  corporations  on  a  bill  filed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment after  it  had  ceased  to  be  observed. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  -Gent  Dig.  §§  13, 
17 ;  Dec.  Dig.  17,  26.] 

Per  Woolley,  Circuit  Judge,  concurring. 

Monopolies  12  —  Anti-Trust  Act  —  Violation  —  "Restraint  of 
Trade." — Whether  a  manufacturing  combination  is  one  In  "re- 
straint of  trade,"  or  has  monopolized  or  attempted  to  monopolize 
commerce,  in  violation  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890, 
§1  1,  2  (Ck>mp.  St.  1913,  SS  8820,  8821),  depends  upon  the  Inherent 
nature  or  effect  of  the  combination,  the  evident  purpose  of  its 
acts,  or  the  Intent  to  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  control  se- 
cured over  the  industry,  the  method  by  which  such  control  has 
been  brought  about,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  exerted, 
resulting  in  prejudice  to  the  public  interests  by  unduly  restricting 
competition  or  unduly  obstructing  the  course  of  trade. 
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LiMlabury^  Depue  <&  Faulks^  of  Newark,  N.  J.  (  Joseph 
H.  Choate^  of  New  York  City,  John  O.  Johnson^  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson^  of  New  York  City,  David 
A.  Reedy  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Raynal  G.  Boiling^  of  New  York 
City,  Cordenio  A.  Severance^  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Richard 
V,  Lindahury^  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  of  counsel),  defendants. 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  others. 

Murray y  Prentice  <&  Rowland^  of  New  York  City  (George 
Wehoood  Murray ^  of  New  York  City,  of  counsel),  for  de- 
fendants Rockefeller. 

KeUogg  A  Emery ^  of  New  York  City  (Frederic  R.  KeV 
logg  and  Chester  TF.  Cuthell^  both  of  New  York  City,  and 
/.  D.  Armstrong y  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  of  counsel),  for  defend- 
ants, Louis  W.  Hill  and  others. 

Before  Buffington,  Hunt,  McPherson  and  Woolley, 
Circuit  Judges. 

Buffington,  Circuit  Judge : 

We  may  say  in  advance  that  all  the  members  of  this  court 
are  in  agreement  as  to  the  decree  that  will  be  entered  in 
this  case,  although  we  are  not  in  complete  accord  concerning 
every  step  by  which  that  result  is  reached. 

[58]  The  subject*matter  of  the  litigation  is  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  complexity,  and  the  record  is  of  such  size,  that 
the  effort  to  set  bounds  to  this  discussion  has  not  been  easy. 
So  many  questions,  large  or  small,  were  laid  before  us  in  the 
oral  argument,  and  so  many  are  considered  in  the  extended 
briefs  of  counsel,  that  we  can  not  hope  to  give  them  all  a 
place  in  such  discussion.  But  we  trust  that  one  or  other  of 
the  two  following  opinions  will  pay  adequate  attention  to 
the  most  important,  with  the  result  of  avoiding  repetition  as 
far  as  possible,  while  presenting  somewhat  different  aspects 
of  the  controUing^principles  by  which  the  case  must  be  de- 
cided. Without  a  needless  expansion  of  the  discussion,  it 
would  scarcely  be  practicable  to  take  up  each  detail  for  the 
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joined  and  otherwise  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  of 
shall  have  been  duly  notified  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  proceed, 
ns  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  the  case ;  and 
pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree  the  court  may  at  any 
time  make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall 
be  deemed  just  in  the  premises."    Section  8823. 

*'  Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  prop- 
erty by  any  other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  for- 
bidden or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue  therefor  in  any 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  [59]  States  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained, 
and  the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee."  Sec- 
tion 8829. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  conferred 
on  Congress  the  right  ^^to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  States,"  its  purpose  was  not 
to  fetter  but  to  further  and  foster  trade.  This  constitu- 
tional purpose  to  promote  lawful  trade  by  protecting  it 
from  unlawful  restraint  is  avowed  in  the  title  of  the  act, 
viz,  ^^  An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,"  and,  as  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  {Standard  OH  case^  supra),  "one  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  the  statute  is  to  protect,  not  to  destroy, 
rights  of  property." 

[l]Now,  unlawful  restraints  of  trade  are  of  three  kinds, 
past,  present,  and  future.  As  to  present  and  future  re- 
straints. Congress  by  section  4  empowered  "the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and 
restrain  such  violations,"  and  to  that  end  invested  the  courts 
"  with  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this 
act."  The  jurisdiction  here  conferred  is  the  chancery  power 
of  injxmction,  a  power  which  is  used  to  restrain  present 
wrongs  or  prevent  threatened  ones.  This  is  shown  by  the 
act  providing  even  for  temporary  preliminary  restraining 
orders  while  the  case  is  being  heard.  "  The  function  of  an 
injimction  is  to  afford  preventive  relief,  not  to  redress 
alleged  wrongs  which  have  been  committed  already."  La- 
caasagne  v.  Chapuis,  lU  U.  S.  119,  12  Sup.  Ct,  659,  86 
L.  Ed.  868,  dted  in  Black  v.  Jackson,  177  U.  S.  860,  20 
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"But  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  condition  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  violation  of  the  statute  itit  and  of  iUelf,  is  not  only  a 
continued  attempt  to  monopolize,  but  also  a  monopolizati<m,  the  duty 
to  enforce  the  statute  requires  the  application  of  broader  and  more 
controlling  remedies,"  and  is  justified  because  "  the  acts  and  dealings 
established  by  the  proof -operated  to  destroy  the  'potentiality  of  com- 
petition,* •  «  *  but  also  to  be  an  attempt  to  monopolize  and  a 
monopolization  bringing  about  a  perennial  violation  of  the  second  sec^ 
Uon." 

To  this  we  may  add  that,  while  the  power  to  dissolve  was 
for  the  same  reason  exercised  by  us  in  the  Powder  case,  yet 
it  will  be  observed  there  was  in  that  case  a  refusal  to  enjoin 
as  to  certain  defendants,  the  court  saying : 

"As  the  only  reUef  we  can  grant  in  this  proceeding  is  injunctive, 
the  petition  must- be  dismissed  as  to  any  defendant  who  was  not  vio-. 
lating  the  law,  or  threatening  to  violate  it,  when  the  suit  was  com- 
menced." 

Indeed,  in  each  of  the  cases,  the  injunction  was  granted,  not 
to  enjoin  past  violations  or  because  there  had  been  violations 
in  the  past,  but  because  such  violations  were  continuing 
when  the  bill  was  filed.  It  will  therefore  appear  that  by  this 
act  a  comprehensive  plan  of  relief  was  mapped  out  **  to  pro- 
tect trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies":  First,  a  criminal  prosecution  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  sections  1  and  2  for  all  violations,  past  and  pres- 
ent; second,  an  injunction  in  equity,  on  complaint  of  the  At- 
torney General,  under  section  4,  against  all  present  or  threat- 
ened violations  of  the  act ;  and,  third,  a  civil  suit  under  sec- 
tion 7  by  any  one  injured  against  any  violator  of  this  act. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by  section  4  above 
quoted,  George  W.  Wickersham,  then  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  on  October  26,  1911,  filed  this  petition. 
Without  entering  into  detail,  we  may  say  it  prays  that  the 
Federal  Steel  Company,  organized  in  1898;  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  organized  in  1900;  the  Carnegie  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  organized  in  1900,  which  held  the  stock  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  organized  in  1899;  the  National 
Tube  Company,  organized  in  1899 ;  the  National  Steel  Com- 
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for  us  to  decide  is  one  of  fact,  namely,  whether  the  union 
of  the  several  defendant  companies  in  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  "  prejudices  the  public  interests  by  unduly 
restricting  competition  or  unduly  obstructing  the  course  of 
trade."  The  public  interests  thus  prejudiced  consist  of — 
First,  competitors  in  trade;  second,  the  purchasing  public; 
and,  third,  the  general  public.  For  example,  if  tiiis  Steel 
Company  was  in  any  way  guilty  of  unfair  business  competi- 
tion, if  it  was  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  to  unfairly  force  a 
competitor  out  of  the  steel  business,  or  if  it  unfairly  pre- 
vented those  who  wanted  to  go  into  the  steel  business  from 
doing  so,  then  the  Steel  Company  was,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  prejudicing  the  public  interests  by  un- 
fairly driving  individuals  out  of  business  or  preventing  them 
from  entering  it,  and  it  was  also  injuring  the  public  by  un- 
duly restraining  trade.  So,  also,  if  this  Steel  Company  was 
restricting  output  in  order  to  exact  unfair  prices;  if  it  was 
buying  up  competing  plants  and  dismantling  them  to  need- 
lessly restrict  output;  if  it  was  by  reason  of  its  controlling 
power  furnishing  the  pubjic  with  inferior  goods;  if  it  was 
using  its  power  to  needlessly  and  unfairly  reduce  wages ;  if 
it  was  seeking  to  deceive  purchasers  by  a  false  appearance 
of  competition,  when  in  fact  it  owned  or  controlled  such 
seeming  competition — ^then  it  was  prejudicing,  not  only  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  desired  to  buy  steel,  but  the 
public  interests  generally  by  unduly  obstructing  the  course 
of  trade  and  thereby  preventing  the  steel  business  from  mov- 
ing in  its  natural  and  normal  channel. 

A  study  of  the  various  anti-trust  cases  shows  that  such 
unfair,  prejudicial  acts  as  we  have  thus  instanced  have  been 
found  where  the  Sher[62]man  Law  has  been  held  to  have 
been  violated.  Thus,  in  the  Standard  Oil  caae^  9upra,  221 
U.  S.  at  page  76,  31  Sup.  Ct.  at  page  521  (55  L.  Ed.  619,  84 
L.  K.  A.  [N.  S.]  884,  Ann.  Cas.  1912D,  734),  the  Supreme 
Court,  referring  to  the  conduct  of  that  company  toward  its 
competitors,  says : 

**  We  tliinlc  no  disinterested  mind  can  sorvey  the  period  in  question 
without  being  irresistibly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  gonlus 
for  commercial  development  and  organisation  which  it  would  seem 
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deiigned  to  injure  others,  either  by  driving  competitors  out  of  the 
businesB  or  compelling  them  to  become  parties  to  a  combination" 

It  will  also  be  seen  the  evidence  of  intended  monopoly  and 
throttling  of  competition  was  found  in  the  buying  up  of 
plants  not  commercially  needed  and  then  dismantling  them. 
Thus,  in  the  Tobacco  case^  supra^  221  U.  S.  at  pages  182, 183, 
31  Sup.  Ct.  at  page  649  (55  L.  Ed.  663),  it  was  said: 

"  We  think  the  conclusion  of  wrongful  purpose  and  Illegal  combina- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  established  by  the  following  considerations: 
*  *  *  By  [68]  persistent  expenditure  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  in  buying  out  plants,  not  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  them, 
but  in  order  to  close  them  up  and  render  them  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade." 

Taking  steps  to  keep  others  from  entering  the  business  is 
also  recited  as  a  violation  of  the  act : 

**The  conclusion  of  wrongful  purpose  and  illegal  combination  is 
overwhelmingly  established  by  the  following  considerations :  *  *  * 
By  the  gradual  absorption  of  control  over  all  the  elements  essential 
to  the  successful  manufacture  of  tobacco  products,  and  placing  such 
control  in  the  hands  of  seemingly  independent  corporations  serving 
as  perpetual  barriers  to  the  entry  of  others  into  the  tobacco  trade" 

So,  also,  in  the  Keystone  Watch  case^  supra,  pages  510  to 
512  of  218  Fed.,  unfair  conduct  toward  competitors  consti- 
tuted the  violation  of  the  statute.  Speaking  for  this  court, 
Judge  McPherson  there  said : 

•*  Beginning  in  1904,  or  thereabouts,  it  made  several  attempts — ^per- 
haps not  very  numerous,  but  numerous  enough — ^that  showed  a  defi- 
nite purpose  to  restrain  trade  by  attempting  to  fix  and  maintain 
prices,  and  by  using  a  species  of  boycott  or  blacklisting  in  order  to 
lessen  the  trade  of  its  rivals.  V^e  shall  not  stop  to  detail  the  attempts 
of  this  character  that  were  made  during  the  period  from  1904  to  1910, 
because  the  policy  and  system  to  which  we  refer  were  manifested 
with  unmistakable  distinctness  in  the  latter  year,  and  were  carried 
on  with  vigor  and  persistence.  *  •  •  Now,  what  the  defendant 
company  did  was  either  to  close  these  already  existing  and  already 
utilized  outlets,  or  to  narrow  them  materially,  so  far  as  the  [watch] 
cases  of  its  competitors  were  concerned ;  and  we  think  the  proposition 
need  not  be  discussed  that  this  was  pro  tanto  a  direct  and  unlawful 
restraint  of  trade." 

So,  also,  amongst  other  factors  which  tended  to  show  a 
violation  of  the  statute,  reference  was  made  in  the  Tobacco 
case,  221  U.  S.  at  page  174,  31  Sup.  Ct.  at  page  646  (55  L. 
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or  unduly  obstructing  the  course  of  the  steel  and  iron  trade, 
interstate  or  foreign }  If  this  question  be  answered  ^^  Yes," 
then  the  law  was  violated,  and  the  Steel  Corporation  must 
be  adjudged  originally  illegal.  If  illegal,  it  must  be  dis- 
solved, because  only  thus  can  its  inherent  nature  be  pre- 
vented from  continuing  to  work  further  violations  of  the 
statute.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  questions  are  negatived, 
then  the  Steel  Corporation  should  not  be  dissolved,  but  per- 
mitted to  pursue  that  usual  course  of  trade  which  it  was 
the  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  of  this  statute  to  protect.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  this  case  is 
practically  one  of  business  facts. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  first  question,  let  us  address  our- 
selves, first,  to  the  iron  and  steel  trade  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  inquire  whether  the  evidence  satisfies  us  that  the 
Steel  Corporation,  when  this  bill  was  filed  in  1911,  was  then 
prejudicing  the  public  interests  by  unduly  restricting  or 
unduly  obstructing  the  steel  and  iron  business  of  the  United 
States.  In  considering  that  question,  a  number  of  fields  of 
inquiry  naturally  suggest  themselves.  Had  this  com- 
pany in  1911  a  monopoly  of  the  steel  and  iron  trade  of  the 
country?  What  had  been  and  was  then  its  business  conduct 
towards  its  competitors?  Was  it  fair  or  unfair?  Had  it 
forced  or  was  it  forcing  others  out  of  the  steel  trade  by  un- 
fair conduct?  Had  it  prevented  others  from  entering  it? 
Was  it  then  exacting  or  had  it  exacted  from  the  public  undue 
prices  for  its  products?  Had  it  lowered  the  character  of 
its  product?  Had  it  cut  down  or  was  it  cutting  down,  its 
output  so  as  to  restrict  proper  supply?  Had  it  taken  ad- 
vantage of  its  power  to  unduly  reduce  wages?  All  these,  as 
we  have  seen  from  the  Standard  Oil,  the  Tobacco,  the  Pow- 
der, and  Keystone  Watch  cases,  were  inquiries  by  which  the 
question  could  be  determined  whether  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  acting,  as  the  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Standard  Oil 
casej  221  U.  S.  at  page  58,  81  Sup.  Ct.  at  page  515  (55  L.  Ed. 
619,  34  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.]  884,  Ann.  Cas.  1912D,  784)  with 
'^  the  legitimate  purpose  of  reasonably  forwarding  personal 
interest  and  developing  trade,"  or,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^  with 
the  intent  to  do  wrong  to  the  general  public  and  to  limit  the 
right  of  individuals." 
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States  Steel  Corporation)  was  19,000,000  tons.  Of  this  ton- 
nage the  competitors  of  the  Steel  Corporation  produced 
54  per  cent,  or  10,300,000  tons,  while  the  Steel  Corporation 
made  8,700,000  tons;  but  not  only  did  its  competitors  pro- 
duce in  1911  the  major  part  of  the  country's  finished  rolled 
product,  as  above,  but  judging  from  the  past,  the  present 
proportionate  lead  of  the  competitors  bids  fair  to  increase. 
In  1901,  when  the  Steel  Company  was  formed,  the  total  fin- 
ished roll  product  of  the  United  States  was  18,000,000  tons. 
This  was  substantially  divided  between  49.9  per  cent,  made 
by  its  competitors,  and  50.1  per  cent  by  the  Steel  Company. 
While  both  together  have  since  increased  the  Nation's  prod- 
uct from  18,000,000  to  19,000,000  tons,  yet  of  this  6,000,000 
increase  its  competitors  produced  8,400,000  tons  to  the  Steel 
Company's  2,600,000  tons. 

Taking  steel  ingots,  another  basic  supply  on  which  great 
numbers  of  finishing  industries  are  ultimately  dependent,  we 
find  (Statement  of  Case,  page  406)  that  while  in  1901  of 
the  18,000,000  tons  of  the  total  American  ingot  production, 
the  competitors  of  the  Steel  Company  only  made  4,800,000 
tons,  as  against  the  Steel  Company's  8,500^00,  yet  by  1911, 
in  the  country's  vast  increase  from  18,000,000  to  24,000,000 
tons,  the  competitors  had  increased  their  production  by 
6,500,000  tons,  while  the  Steel  Company  had  only  increased 
4,500,000.  In  other  words,  while  the  Steel  Company  pro- 
duced in  1901,  66  per  cent  of  the  country's  ingot  production, 
it  was  producing  but  54  per  cent  in  1911. 

In  pig  iron,  the  basic  supply  of  foundries,  finishing  mills, 
and  other  [66  J  dependent  industries,  the  relations  were 
slightly  the  other  way.  In  1911,  out  of  a  total  cast  of  22,- 
000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  (S.  C.  page  405),  only  12,000,000, 
or  54.8  per  cent  were  made  by  competitors  of  the  Steel  Com- 
pany, as  against  9,000,000,  or  56.8  per  cent,  made  by  such 
competitors  in  1901,  out  of  a  total  of  16,000,000 — a  decrease 
of  2  per  cent. 

These  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  basic  supplies  of  the 
country's  depoident  iron  and  steel  industries  satisfy  us  that 
there  is  no  monopolistic  control  anywhere  of  such  basic  fac- 
tors as  Ingote,  pig  iron^  and  finished  rolled  producte,  and  the 
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317,  and  volume  2,  page  204)  that  in  structural  shapes,  as 
in  wire  products,  the  Steel  Company  was  in  1911  maldng 
relatively  less  structural  articles  of  this  country's  consump- 
tion than  it  was  in  1901. 

So,  also,  in  steel  rails.  In  1901  the  competitors  of  the 
Steel  Company  made  1,100,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  and  the 
Steel  Company  1,700,000.  In  1911  its  competitors  made 
1,200,000  tons,  an  increase  of  100,000  tons,  while  the  Steel 
Company  made  1,600,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  100,000  tons. 

[67]  Summarizing  our  study  of  the  proofs  of  this  gen- 
eral subject,  of  the  relative  part  of  the  Steel  Company  and 
its  competitors  in  the  total  iron  and  steel  production  of  the 
country,  and  their  relative  part  in  the  home  market,  we 
find  that,  taking  the  ten  years  from  1901,  when  the  Steel 
Company  was  formed,  until  1911,  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral filed  this  bill  to  dissolve  it,  its  competitors,  starting  in 
1901,  with  making  49.9  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  production 
of  finished  rolled  product,  including  structural  materials, 
rails,  sheets,  rods,  and  bars,  had  by  1911  so  increased  their 
relative  proportion  that  they  were  then  producing  54.8  per 
cent  of  the  Nation's  iron  and  steel  output.  And  confining 
ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  production  of  1911,  used  in 
the  trade  of  the  United  States,  which  alone  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, we  find  that  of  the  total  amount  of  such  iron  and 
steel  products  in  the  whole  market  in  that  year  nearly  60 
per  cent  was  produced  by  the  competitors  of  the  Steel  Com- 
pany. These  conclusions,  based  as  they  are  on  proven,  prac- 
tical business  facts  and  figures,  show  a  strong  trend  away 
from  any  monopolistic  absorption  or  trade-restraining  con- 
trol of  iron  and  steel  manufacture  or  markets  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  On  the  contrary,  these 
figures  show  a  strong  trend  in  that  manufacture  and  market 
toward  an  even  greater  absorption  thereof  by  the  virile  and 
growing  competitors  of  the  Steel  Company.  And  this  leads 
us,  in  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  case,  to  at  this  point 
take  up  the  character  of  the  competition  in  the  steel  and 
iron  business  in  this  country;  for  we  may  rest  assured  of 
the  practical  fact  that  where  in  any  business  there  exists  a 
healthy,  normal,  unrestrained,  and  virile  competition,  which 
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all  are  free  to  enter,  the  individual  has  full  freedom  of  busi- 
ness  opportunity  and  the  public  is  in  no  danger  of  prejudice 
from  monopoly  or  trade  restraint. 

When  the  steel  business  of  the  United  States  is  referred 
to,  one  thinks  of  it  as  practically  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.    Circumstances  have  made 
this  natural.    The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  their 
basic  form  is  confined  to  local  districts.    Outside  of  these 
localities  and  outside  of  those  engaged  in  the  steel  business, 
there  was,  prior  to  1901,  but  little  general  knowledge  or 
appreciation  of  its  magnitude  and  its  basic  relation  to  the 
general  business  of  the  country.   When,  therefore,  this  great 
steel  company  was  quickly  formed  in  that  year  and  became 
at  onoe  the  largest  corporate  capitalization  known,  it  nat- 
urally and  at  once  became  associated  in  the  general  mind 
with  absolute  monopolistic  control.    But  the  fact  that  the 
Steel  Corporation,  after  due  selection  by  it  of  such  lines  of 
finishing  mills  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
plans,  left  outside  of  it  a  most  strenuous  body  of  strong  com- 
petitors was  not  then  generally  recognized.     The  names, 
location,  and  resources  of  those  competitors  were  not  then, 
and,  indeed,  are  not  now.  known  to  those  outside  the  steel 
and  iron  business.    Nor  was  the  significance  of  the  anti- 
monopoly  competitive  powers  and  policies  of  such  com- 
petitors appreciated.    Indeed,  the  business  fact  above  found, 
namely,  that  in  1911,  when  this  bill  was  filed,  the  com- 
petitors of  the  Steel  Company  were  making  and  marketing 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  steel  and  iron  produced  in  the 
United    States,   would   surprise  many.     Since,   therefore, 
[68]  the  gist  of  monopoly  is  the  suppression  of  competition, 
we  deem  it  pertinent  to  ascertain  from  the  proofs  the  char- 
acter and  steady  increase  of  competition  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business  since  the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed.     In 
doing  this,  we  here  note  of  its  great  competitors  such  only  as 
have,  in  the  ten  years  of  competition  between  them  and  the 
Steel  Corporation,  made  a  higher  proportionate  gain  of 
business  than  the  Steel  Corporation  itself. 

Taking  the  Steel  Corporation  as  the  basis  of  comparison, 
we  may  say  that  while  the  proofs  show  a  very  material  in- 
crease of  40-odd  per  cent  in  the  Steel  Corporation's  business 
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from  1901  to  1911,  yet  this  rerj  substantial  increased  per- 
centage of  the  Steel  Corporation's  own  business  was  less 
than  that  made  by  each  of  eight  of  its  great  competitors,  as 
£ollows: 


Company. 

Location. 

Increase  of 

production 

from— 

Percent- 
age of 
increaae. 

Bethlehem  StMl  Co 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

1901  to  1913 
1901  to  1913 
1901  to  1913 
1901  to  1912 
1901  to  1918 
1901  to  1912 
1901  to  1912 
1901  to  1911 

3,779.7 

TnHm4  Atiwl  CV> 

1.495.9 

La  Belle 

WheeliM.  W.  Va 

403.4 

JoneB&  Langhlin 

Plttsbmih.  Pa. .... 

206.7 

Cambria  Steel 

JohnfftowDi  Pa.  >. 

155.6 

061onuioCo 

Pueblo.  C<uo 

152.8 

Rq^bUc  IroD  &  Steel  Co 

Youncstoini,  Ohio 

90.8 

Laclnwamia  Steel  Co 

Bqflftio,N,T :: 

63.2 

Taking  up  these  companies  one  by  one,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  location,  facilities,  capital,  and  basic  supplies  they  show 
such  strong  past,  present,  and  prospective  competition  as 
affords  just  ground  for  concluding  that  the  steel  and  iron 
business  of  this  country  is  not  being,  and  indeed  cannot  be, 
monopolized  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  For  the  real  test  of 
monopoly  is  not  the  size  of  that  which  is  acquired,  but  the 
trade  power  of  that  which  is  not  acquired. 

Turning,  first,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  we  find  there  is 
a  competitive  group  composed  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and  its  subsidiary, 
the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  The  two  latter  companies  are 
additional  to  the  above  list,  and  are  here  referred  to  only  to 
note  their  tidewater  location  as  an  advantage  which  the 
Steel  Corporation  with  its  inwardly  located  works  does  not 
possess.  The  works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  are 
near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  those  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Com- 
pany at  Sparrows  Point  near  Baltimore.  These  two  com- 
panies have  a  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  some  $66,- 
000,000  and  with  large  extensions  (volume  20,  p.  7978)  in 
view.  Their  ore  supplies  are  drawn  from  the  great  Comvall 
ore  beds  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Cuba,  where 
they  have  inexhaustible  supplies  of  Bessemer  ore,  which  can 
be  worked  by  steam  shovels  and  are  close  to  tidewater.  Three 
matters  have  impressed  us  in  reference  to  this  seaboard  com- 
petition :  First,  that  the  eastern  seaboard  iron  and  steel  com- 
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petition  of  the  Steel  Corporation  has  an  ore  supply  wholly 
independent  of  Lake  Superior;  second,  that  their  location 
near  the  seaboard  gives  in  many  cases  substantial  freight 
advantage  over  the  Steel  Corporation;  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  greatest  advance  in  ore  and  steel  production  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  made  by  a  seaboard  competitor  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  the  Bethlehem  [69]  Steel  Company. 
And  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  alleged  object  of  those 
who  originally  formed  the  Steel  Corporati(m  to  monopolize 
and  unduly  restrain  competition  and  obstruct  trade,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  striking  growth  and  development  of  the 
Bethlehem  Company  was  undertaken  by  one  who  helped 
form  the  Steel  Corporation,  who  served  as  its  first  president, 
and  who,  if  the  object  for  which  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
formed  was  to  monopolize  the  iron  and  steel  business  or  to 
restrain  trade,  was  warned  of  that  intent  That  such  a  man 
should  attempt  to  build  up  a  competitive  business  and  suc- 
ceed in  expanding  it  as  has  been  done  shows  that  he  at  least 
was  convinced  that  the  field  of  fair,  free,  and  full  competi- 
tion was  open  to  him  and  others  who  desired  to  enter  the 
steel  business,  and  that  the  Steel  Corporation  had  neither 
the  business  purpose  nor  the  business  power  to  monopolize 
the  steel  business  or  to  throttle  the  growth  of  competition. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  the  market  reach  of  basic  iron  and 
steel  plants  is  measurably  restricted  to  its  own  district  by 
freight  limitations.  Stevenson,  volume  3,  p.  1084;  Gary, 
volume  12,  p.  4834;  King,  volume  6,  p.  2076;  Thompson,  vol- 
ume 22,  p.  9141.  The  supplies  from  which  steel  is  made  and 
the  basic  articles  into  which  it  is  turned  are  of  such  bulk 
and  weight  as  to  thus  localize  or  restrict  their  markets. 
Freight  forbids  such  heavy  product  being  hauled  to  far- 
removed  markets.  The  existence  and  maintenance  of  strong 
competitive  steel  production  on  the  seaboard  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  grave  import  to  the  great  section  of  the  United 
States  immediately  tributary  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Into 
this  seaboard  region  the  Steel  Corporation  enters  under 
freight  burden,  its  bulk  mills  being  substantially  in  the  Chi- 
cago and  Pittsburgh  districts.  The  proofs  show  that  its  sea- 
board competitors  named  have,  as  noted,  abundant  ore  sup- 
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plies,  cheap  water  freights,  and  a  great  accessible  surroimd- 
ing  market.  Without  entering  into  detail,  we  refer  to  some 
suggestive  facts  in  the  proofis*  For  example,  the  proofs  (vol- 
ume 10,  p.  4028)  show  that  the  Maryland  Steel  Company, 
through  its  coast-line  water  freight  of  $2.50  per  ton,  so  covers 
the  territory  supplied  by  Mobile,  Galveston,  and  other  Gulf 
of  Mexico  distributing  points  as  to  exclude  from  that  terri- 
tory even  the  product  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, now  owned  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  whi^h  pays  a 
railroad  freight  of  $8.40  per  ton.  The  proofs  (volume  18, 
p.  7248)  further  show  that,  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Canal  system,  Lake  Superior  ore  will  be  canal  freighted  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  Harbor  at  28  cents  a  ton  less  than  the 
same  ore  is  rail  freighted  from  Lfake  Erie  ports  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  With  the  enlargement  of  that  canal,  the 
proofs  are  (volume  18,  p.  7288)  that  blast  furnaces  are  now 
planned  for  location  on  seaboard  waters  hi  New  York  Har- 
bor limits.  And  it  should  be  here  noted  that  the  proof  is 
(volume  11,  p.  4182)  that  the  whole  steel  industry  of  the 
United  States  could  be  duplicated  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  inland  (volume  11,  p.  4178)  as  far  as  Pittsburgh,  and 
could  be  run  on  ores  brought  from  Chili  and  Brazil  alone. 
Lake  Superior  ores  of  the  same  metallic  unit  grade  as  the 
Brazilian  would,  in  the  view  of  the  Michigan  Tax  Commis- 
sion (Government  Exhibits,  volume  10,  p.  2435),  cost  $7  a 
ton  delivered  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  against  ore  of  $8 
from  Brazil,  which  the  report  [70]  states  has  ^^  a  tremendous 
field  of  high-grade  Bessemer  iron  ores  running  65  to  68  per 
cent  metallic  iron."  As  to  the  Cuban  ore,  the  proof  (volume 
17,  p.  6862)  is: 

"The  total  cost  wiU  not  In  any  case  exceed  $2.25  per  ton,  and  in 
ordinary  shipping  seasons  win  probably  not  exceed  $2.10  per  ton.  This 
means  that  the  ore  reaches  Philadelphia  at  a  net  cost  of  4  cents  per 
unit  of  iron.  It  is  the  cheapest  ore  supply  in  the  world  deUyered  at 
eastern  Atlantic  ports  or  in  German  or  English  ports.  *  *  *  In 
normal  years,  Lake  Superior  ores  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  at 
which  they  could  possibly  be  shipped  to  meet  eastern  or  foreign  ores 
would  have  to  get  a  price  of  0  cents  a  unit  in  order  to  compete.*' 

These  facts  and  figures  show  that  there  is  no  basis  on 
which  to  attempt  ore  monopoly.    The  proofs  further  show 
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that,  to  adequately  enter  this  seaboard  territory  and  meet 
the  competition  of  those  located  on  the  seaboard,  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  forced  to  establish  large  local  distributing 
warehouses  on  the  seaboard.  For  example  (volume  10,  p. 
4060),  the  Corporation  has  established,  amongst  several 
others,  warehouses  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  near  New  York 
carrying  $2,000,000,  ai^d  one  at  San  Francisco  carrying 
$4,000,000  of  diversified  steel  products 

Proof  of  the  strength  and  growth  of  this  seaboard  compe- 
tition is  found  in  the  record  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. That  company  in  1901,  its  first  year  of  competition 
with  the  Steel  Corporation,  made  18,000  tons  of  finished  steel 
product,  which  was  largely  confined  to  rails.  By  1913,  it 
had  increased  its  product  to  700,000  tons.  During  that  time 
it  had  also  (King,  vol.  6,  p.  2120)  entered  into  competition 
in  structural  steel,  armor  plate,  and  varied  steel  products. 
Indeed,  its  chief  products,  structural  steel  (volume  11,  p. 
4149),  and  open-hearth  rails  (volume  11,  p.  4150),  of  which 
it  is  making  200,000  tons,  have  been  developed  since  1908. 
From  4,000  employees  it  has  grown  to  15,000;  it  has  in  view 
(volume  11,  p.  4336),  further  integration  to  the  extent  of 
making  all  the  finished  products  mude  by  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. Its  ore  supply  of  a  million  and  a  half  tons  a  year 
comes  from  Sweden,  from  the  Adirondack  regions  in  New 
York,  from  Chili,  and  from  Cuba,  where  it  has  practically 
inexhaustible  reserves.  The  proofs  as  to  these  Chilean  ore 
fields  show  that  this  corporation  and  other  tidewater  steel 
plants  are  wholly  independent  of  Lake  Superior  reserves. 
The  Chilean  beds  outcrop;  they  are  stripped  instead  of 
mined;  they  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast  to  which 
they  are  gravity  dropped.  They  are  magnetic,  hematite, 
and  dry — a  great  saving  in  transportation,  as  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  familiar  with  the  wetness  of  Lake  Superior 
ores  which  necessitate  the  carrying  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
water.  The  proofs  show  the  substantial  character  of  this 
competitor  with  a  surplus  and  capital  of  $55,000,000  and 
further  integration  in  view. 

Referring  at.  this  point  to  the  existence  of  a  fair  and  open 
competitive  field,  as  sensed  by  practical  men  in  the  iron  and 
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steel  industiy,  we  gain  light  from  the  proofs  in  reference  to 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  That  company  does  not  appear  in  the  foregoing  list 
because  it  came  into  existence  after  the  Steel  Corporation 
was  formed.  It  is  an  inland  company.  Its  ore  supply  is  from 
Lake  Superior.  It  started  the  year  after  the  Steel  [71]  Cor- 
poration was  formed.  It  purchased  its  reserve  ore  supply  in 
1903.  It  began  with  an  investment  of  $600,000,  which  in  the 
succeeding  years  has  been  increased  to  over  $29,000,000.  By 
1913,  it  had  an  annual  capacity  of  1,000,000  tons  of  ingots 
and  sold  that  year  over  800,000  tons.  This  company  is  cited 
as  evidencing  three  things :  First,  that  the  men  in  the  steel 
and  iron  trade  immediately  after  the  Steel  Corporation  was 
formed  felt  they  had  an  opportunity  to  enter  and  prosper  in 
the  steel  and  iron  business,  both  in  the  home  and  (Manning, 
volume  19,  p.  7968)  foreign  markets;  second,  they  felt  secure 
about  their  basic  ore  supply;  and,  third,  they  were  free  to 
and  did  build  up  a  great  business  in  making  steel  ingots,  one 
of  the  primary  products  or  bases. 

Coming  next  to  the  Pittsburgh  district,  we  find  a  strong 
competitor  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Company,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Steel  Company's  forma- 
tion, the  proofs  show  ((Jovemment  Exhibit,  volume  4,  p. 
1513)  was  then  so  integrated  as  to  make  "a  greater  variety 
of  product  than  any  other  steel  or  iron  company  in  the 
oountry."  In  1901,  its  finished  product  alone  was  nearly 
one-half  million  tons.  By  1912,  it  had  increased  that  pro- 
duction to  one  and  a  half  million  tons.  During  that  time  it 
had  integrated  still  further  by  building  large  additional 
works  and  had  (King,  volume  6,  p.  2120)  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  Steel  Company  and  others  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  plate  and  wire  rods.  Like  all  these  other  com- 
petitors mentioned,  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Company  is  thor- 
oughly ^^  integrated  '^ ;  that  is,  it  has  its  own  basic  supplies 
and  carries  on  its  work  in  continuous  process  from  ore  to 
diversified  finished  steel  products.  It  has  large  reserve  hold- 
ings of  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  and  an  ore  fleet  on 
the  Great  Lakes  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  40,000  tons.  It 
has  over  $50,000,000  capital  and  a  large  surplus. 
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Gk)ing  east,  we  find  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  Cambria  Steel 
C!ompany,  a  strong  company  also  thoroughly  integrated,  and 
with  an  investment  of  nearly  $70,000,000.  From  400,000 
tons  finished  product  in  1901,  the  Cambria  increased  to 
nearly  1,200,000  tons  in  1913,  and  it  has  (volume  6,  p.  2199) 
further  improvements  in  view  looking  to  a  large  increase  in 
its  output  It  has  a  50-year's  supply  of  Lake  Superior  ore 
and  a  Lake  fleet  of  a  capacity  of  50,000  tons.  At  this  point, 
the  president  of  this  company  might  be  quoted.  He  was 
called  as  a  witness  both  by  the  Grovemment  and  the  Steel 
Company.  His  testimony  is  enlightening,  as  showing  that 
his  and  other  companies  in  the  steel  business  feel  the  Steel 
Corporation  has  no  power,  even  if  so  disposed,  to  monopo- 
lize, restrict,  or  stop  their  business.  We  quote  (volume  28, 
p.  12034)  from  his  testimony: 

"  Q.  Have  or  not  the  leading  competitors  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
since  1901,  increased  their  capacity  or  further  integrated  or  added  to 
their  holdings  of  ore  or  coke? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  have  l)een  a 
great  many  new  properties  secured  by  the  other  companies,  and  a 
large  number  of  developments  in  both  the  coking  regions  and  the 
ore  regions. 

''Q.  And  what  would  you  say  as  to  their  progress,  If  they  have 
made  any,  In  the  matter  of  integration  and  diversification  of  prod- 
ucts?— [72]  A.  I  think  all  of  the  companies  have  expanded  and  im- 
proved their  plants  and  strengthened  their  holdings  of  raw  material. 

"Q.  In  your  testimony  for  the  Government,  referring  to  Jones  & 
Laughlln,  the  Lackawanna,  Cambria,  the  Republic,  and  perhaps 
others,  you  stated  as  follows :  '  I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  any  one 
of  those  companies  that  could  not  compete  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  compete  successfuUy.'  You  were  not  then 
asked  to  give  your  reasons  for  that  opinion ;  be  good  enough  to  give 
them  now. — ^A.  It  is  a  very  simple  proposition  to  build  a  furnace  and 
steel  plant  or  finishing  mills  fully  the  equal  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
and  labor  can  be  employed  at  exactly  the  same  price,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  difficolty  in  producing  the  various  products  at  practi- 
caUy  the  same  cost 

"Q.  Has  the  Steel  Corporation  any  such  advantage  owing  either 
to  its  size,  the  extent  of  Its  Integration,  or  any  other  circumstance  as 
would  enable  it  to  put  its  competitors  out  of  business  did  it  choose 
to  do  so? — ^A.  No,  sir.  It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  do  so  without 
committing  suicida 

"Q.  Why?— A.  WeU,  their  product  is  practically  sold  in  this  coun- 
try.   Of  course,  they  do  a  smaU  export  business,  bat  they  seU  to  the 
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same  people  tbat  we  do,  and  we  sell  to  the  same  pe<H>le  that  they  do, 
and  if  they  would  make  prices  so  low  that  we  could  make  no  profit 
on  it  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  Steel  Corporation;  and  if 
they  would  undertake  to  put  us  out  of  business  by  selling  below  our 
cost,  they  would  be  selling  below  their  cost,  so  that  I  cannot  see  how 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  put  a  well-managed  concern  out  of 
jusiness. 

'*Q.  Ck)uld  the  Steel  Ck)rporation  confine  any  destructive  warfare 
which  it  might  undertake  to  any  one  competitor?  In  other  words, 
could  they  wage  a  warfare  against  the  Cambria  or  Jones  &  Laughliu 
or  any  of  the  other  considerable  concerns  without  involying  the  rest 
of  their  competitors?— A.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  impossible. 

'*Q.  Could  they  confine  any  warfare  that  they  might  undertake 
^ther  against  a  single  competitor  or  against  all  other  competitors  to 
any  partictflar  locality? — ^A.  No,  sir;  because  the  markets  are  all 
affected  in  sympathy,  and  if  the  price  was  made  below  cost  in  one 
market  only,  we  would  go  to  the  other ;  we  would  seek  other  markets. 

'*Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  Steel  Corporation  could  not  make 
war  against  one  competitor  only  without  involving  the  rest  of  them? — 
A.  Because,  for  instance,  we  all  sell  to  practically  the  same  class  of 
trade,  to  the  same  customers.  We  sell  to  many  people  who  buy  from 
Jones  &  Laughlin  and  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Republic  and  the 
Inland  Steel  Company,  and  various  other  companies,  so  that  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  pick  out  the  customers  of  any  one  manufacturer,  and 
you  cannot  affiect  the  price  in  one  market  without  affecting  it  in  all 
the  other  markets  in  the  country. 

"Q.  Has  the  ability  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  resist  any  such 
warfare  increased  since  1901?  Are  they  any  better  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  such  a  warfare  now  than  they  were  in  1901? — ^A. 
No»  sir ;  I  would  say  that  they  are  not  I  do  not  fear  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration as  much  as  I  fear  other  competition." 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  other  companies  in  the 
foregoing  list,  we  may  refer  to  the  Colorado  Company,  whose 
market,  the  proofis  show  (volume  26,  p.  10936),  covers  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  company  is 
integrated,  is  independent  of  the  Lake  Superior  ore,  has 
more  than  60  years'  supply  of  its  own  ores  in  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  and  has  largely  expanded  its  plant 
since  1901.  It  has  resources  of  $80,000,000,  and  its  finished 
product  has  increased*  from  200,000  tons  in  1901  to  about 
500,000  tons  in  1912.  This  company  has  by  its  western  loca- 
tion (volume  26,  p.  10987)  a  freight  advantage  over  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  all  other  eastern  [19\ 
competitors  in  selling  rails  to  most  of  the  railroads  west  of 
the 
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The  history  of  the  next  company  is  illostratiye  of  the  fee1> 
ing  of  confidence  and  security  among  practical  steel  men, 
which  warranted  them  in  making  since  the  Steel  C!orpora- 
tion  was  formed  large  expenditures  and  entering  into  compe- 
tition in  the  steel  business.  The  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  in  1901  engaged  principally 
in  making  iron.  Its  finished  product  that  year  was  some 
500,000  tons.  It  has  since  expended  $25,000,000  in  changing 
its  business  from  iron  to  an  exclusively  steel  one.  Like  all 
other  steel  makers,  the  Kepublic  Company's  policy  has  been 
one  of  simply  following  the  progressive  and  universal  prac- 
tice of  integration  incident  to  the  development  of  the  use  of 
steel.  The  Bepublic  Company's  process  of  integration  its 
president  (volume  2,  p.  731)  well  describes: 

"  We  have  practlcaUy  eUminated  aU  our  scattered  iron  miUs,  have 
concentrated  them  in  the  operation  at  a  few  points  of  production. 
So,  to-day  we  produce  practically  but  little  iron  and  are  manufactur- 
ing about  1,000,000  tons  of  steel  per  annum.  This  is  what  we  call  an 
Integrating  process;  that  was  part  of  it,  the  addition  of  the  mineral 
and  coke  and  blast  furnaces,  and  balancing  up  operations  generaUy, 
completing  the  integrating  process.  ♦  •  *  This  integrating  proc- 
ess that  I  apeak  of  attended  our  development  of  the  steel  end  of  our 
business.  We  did  not  need  it  so  much  when  we  were  simply  manu- 
facturing iron.  It  was  done  for  economic  and  trade  reasons,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  demand  for  steel  and  the  decreased  demand 
for  iron." 

The  Republic  has  increased  the  range  of  its  product  and 
production  until  it  is  now  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons  and 
extends  (volume  28,  p.  11999)  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  has  gone  into  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  field,  where 
it  has  plants,  as  well  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Michigan.  It  has  acquired  40,000,000 
tons  of  Lake  Superior  ore  reserve  and  80,000,000  in  the  Bir- 
mingham district,  and  has  a  lake  fleet  of  18,000  tons.  Its 
growth  during  this  time  was  such  (Topping,  volume  2,  p. 
735)  that  it  is  producing  one  twenty-fifth  of  all  the  steel 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  one-thirtieth  of  all  the 
iron.  From  a  study  of  the  testimony  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  men  who  made  these  large  expenditures  in  1906  were  sat- 
isfied that  the  field  of  fair  business  competition  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business  was  open  to  them.  These  expenditures 
were  made  in  completely  integrating  its  manufacturing  fa- 
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cilities.  This  integration  consisted  (volume  22,  p.  9131)  in 
increasing  its  blast  and  open-hearth  furnaces  and  ore  sup- 
ply and  carrying  their  basic  product  forward  to  completion 
by  additional  plants  which  included  finishing  mills  for  mer- 
chant bar,  for  sheet  bar,  for  billets,  and  for  plate  in  addition 
to  galvanizing  works,  rivet,  spike,  bolt,  and  nut  departments, 
and  by-product  coke  works.  They  have  no  more  to  fear  from 
the  competition  of  the  Steel  Corporation  than  they  have 
from  that  of  any  other  of  their  other  competitors.  The  tes- 
timony of  this  company's  president,  who  like  the  Cambria's 
president,  was  called  as  a  witness  both  by  the  Government 
and  the  Steel  Company,  is  instructive  on  that  point.    It  is : 

"  Q.  Where  la  the  market  for  your  product?-— A.  All  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada." 

"  Q.  Has  the  Steel  Corporation,  In  your  opinion,  power  to  put  the 
Republic  out  of  business? — [74]  A.  I  think  not 

**  Q.  Has  It  the  power  to  put  Its  competitors  generally,  or  any  of  Its 
principal  competitors,  out  of  business? — ^A.  I  would  say  not 

'*Q.  What  Is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  they  have  not  that 
power? — ^A.  I  would  have  two  reasons:  One,  that  they  have  not  the 
physical  ability  to  do  it;  and,  secondly,  if  they  attempted  it  they 
would  Involve  their  own  market  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would 
suffer  equally  with  us.  What  I  mean  by  physical  is  this :  Their  prin- 
cipal competition,  companies  like  ourselves  and  others  as  strong  as  we 
are,  are  properly  Integrated ;  In  other  words,  being  self-contained  on 
raw  material,  well  equipped,  and  at  least  fairly  well  managed  and 
properly  financed,  so  that  a  combination  of  that  kind  would  give  us 
as  much  power  to  produce  within  somewhere  a  close  approximation  of 
their  cost:  at  least  their  difference  would  not  be  so  great  that  they 
could  put  us  out  of  business.  They  have  some  advantages,  and  so 
have  we. 

**  Q.  Now,  as  to  your  second  reason,  that  it  would  involve  them  in 
loss  as  well  as  you,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — ^A.  Well,  to  illustrate, 
we  might  have  a  customer,  we  wiU  say,  in  Michigan,  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and  another  one  in  Illinois 
or  Indiana.  If  we  should  sell  in  Michigan  steel  bars  and  plates  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  of  a  machine  at  a  less  price  to  A.  in 
Michigan  than  we  do  to  B.  in  Illinois,  we  would  probably  soon  hear 
from  B.  in  Illinois,  because  those  two  men  would  naturally  compete 
in  the  general  market  of  the  United  States  with  their  machinery.  So 
It  would  be  with  aU  other  fabricated  products  made  from  steel.  The 
markets  are  interrelated  and  Interlaced  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
cannot  reduce  prices,  in  my  judgment,  in  one  market  without  affecting 
in  a  short  time  the  market  elsewhere  for  the  same  commodity. 
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"Q.  Oould  the  Steel  Corporation  localize  a  destmctive  warfare 
against  its  competitors? — A.  Not  in  my  opinion. 

"Q.  Why  not,  if  there  Is  any  other  reason  than  you  have  already 
indicated? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  the  reason  I  have  already  indicated 
would  he  a  complete  answer  to  that  thought.  There  is  a  sympathetic 
relationship  existing  between  all  markets  that  is  so  close  that  my 
experience  would  compel  me  to  say  that  you  could  not  affect  the 
price  in  Chicago  without  affecting  the  price  in  New  York.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  experience  that  we  have  had. 

"Q.  And  could  the  Steel  Conwration  wage  a  destructive  warfare 
against  any  one  of  its  competitors  without  involving  all  of  them?— 
A.  No ;  I  would  say  not.** 

The  same  confidence  to  enter  into  competition  thus  evi- 
denced in  the  Republic  Company  was  also  shown  in  the 
Inland  Steel  Company  of  Indiana.  That  company  had  ex- 
panded its  investment  from  some  $4,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 
It  has  acquired  Lake  Superior  ores  and  a  lake  fleet  of  con- 
siderable capacity.    Asked  the  question  (volume  22,  p.  9144) : 

"  From  your  knowledge  of  the  iron  and  steel  husiness,  the  relative 
capacities  of  those  engaged  in  it,  the  capitalization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  its  ownership  of  railroads,  its  connection 
with  financial  interests,  state  whether  or  not  in  your  judgment  it  has 
the  potentiality,  if  it  uses  it,  to  destroy  its  competitors?" 

— Its  president  testified : 

"A.  No ;  that  is  absurd.  They  cannot  do  it  I  think  it  is  a  physical 
impossibility.    I  cannot  imagine  how  they  could  do  it. 

"  Q.  Is  there  any  possible  doubt  in  your  mind  of  the  ability  of  the 
Inland  Steel  Company  to  maintain  itself  in  any  kind  of  competition? — 
A.  Well,  that  is  what  we  are  aiming  to  do.  We  think  so.  We  think 
we  are  getting  as  well  prepared  as  most  of  our  competitors  by  the 
money  that  we  have  [75]  spent  there;  and  I  believe  it  has  been  spent 
on  the  right  Unes.  I  know  that  we  would  not  change  any  of  it  if  we 
had  it  to  do  over  again,  as  far  as  we  have  gone. 

**  Q.  And  you  are  very  well  integrated,  as  you  have  stated? — ^A.  Yes ; 
we  did  the  best  that  it  was  possible  to  do. 

**Q.  Mr.  Thompson,  you  stated,  in  answer  to  my  question  a  short 
time  ago,  that  the  competition  between  the  Inland  Steel  Company 
and  these  other  companies  had  been  active  in  the  territory  that  you 
serve? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  active 'V-A«  Always  at  it  We  were 
always  trying  to  get  business.  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it  any 
stronger  than  to  say  that  we  were  all  looking  for  trade  in  an  active 
way,  all  the  time,  keeping  ourselves  posted  on  conditions  and  solicit- 
ing business  from  just  such  men  as  the  witness  who  was  examined 
here  this  morning  and  from  other  railroads ;  I  say  It  is  active  because 
we  are  always  at  it— aU  of  us." 
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We  have  referred  above  to  competitive  steel  conditions  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  as  shown  by  the  proo&.  Those  proofs 
also  show  (Pigott,  vol.  26,  p.  11066)  how  competition  to  the 
Cambria,  Jones  &  Laughlin,  and  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
grown  on  the  Pacific  coast  This  competition  has  increased 
since  the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed.  Mr.  Pigott  testi- 
fies his  company  has  built  at  San  Francisco  open-hearth  fur- 
naces with  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons ;  bar  mills,  with  30,000 
tons'  capacity;  and  at  Seattle  a  rail  re-rolling  mill  with  a 
capacity  of  30,000  tons.  For  its  basic  supply  this  company  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  Steel  Company,  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin, the  Cambria  Steel,  and  all  eastern  companies  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
proofs.  This  company  gets  one-half  of  its  pig  iron  from 
China  and  the  balance  from  the  Republic  Company  and  the 
Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  The  proof  is  (volume  10, 
p.  3887)  that  the  freight  paid  to  deliver  the  Tennessee  Com- 
pany pig  iron  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  San  Francisco  is 
$10.08  per  ton.  The  proofs  further  show  (page  3889)  that 
the  Chinese  pig  iron  is  delivered  at  Pacific  points  at  a  freight 
rate  of  $3.70  per  ton.  If  to  this  $3.70  be  added  the  price  of 
the  pig  iron,  $6.20  per  ton,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chinese 
pig  iron  at  $6.20,  plus  freight  $3.70,  $9.90,  can  be  paid  for  and 
delivered  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  about  the  amount,  $10.08, 
the  Republic  and  the  Tennessee  Company  pay  for  freight 
alone.  As  the  proofs  (page  8887)  further  show  the  pig  iron 
from  India  is  being  delivered  in  San  Francisco  from  Cal- 
cutta at  an  expense  of  $12.38  per  ton,  namely,  price  of  pig 
iron  $5.40  plus  freight  $6.98,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  future 
basic  supply  of  this  and  other  companies  that  may  spring 
up  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  be  had  of  Asiatic  pig  metal 
wholly  independent  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  other  east- 
em  competitors.  In  view  of  the  further  proof  (volume  11, 
p.  4182),  that  the  ores  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
necessarily  those  of  Chili,  are  also  available,  and  that  the 
improved  practice  in  steel  making  (volume  3,  p.  992)  makes 
ores  now  usable  which  were  formerly  not  so,  the  conclusion 
is  warranted  that  the  field  for  all  possible  development  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  steel  businesB  is  wholly  free  from 
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any  monopolistic  control  whatever.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  a  substantial  steel  industry  in  rails,  bars,  and  open- 
hearth  steel  has  in  fact  grown  up  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while 
in  competition  with  the  Steel  Company,  a  competition  which 
Mr.  Pigott  (volume  [76 j  11,  p.  11074)  describes,  "  from  the 
standpoint  both  of  a  customer  and  a  competitor,"  ^  has  been 
beneficial." 

As  we  have  said,  we  have,  as  throwing  light  on  the  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  strong  and  increasing  competitive 
forces  in  the  steel  business,  referred  only  to  those  above 
named.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add  that  the  proofs  in  the 
case  (Defendant's  Exhibits,  volume  1,  p.  137;  volume  2, 
pp.  209,  210 ;  and  volume  3,  p.  374)  show  the  Steel  Company 
has  eight  competitors  in  rolling  structural  shapes — ^that  is, 
beams,  etc.,  for  bridges,  skyscrapers,  etc. — and  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  such  structural  material  over  300  competitors.  In 
the  rolling  of  merchant  bars  it  has  very  considerably  over 
a  hundred  competitive  milla 

Later  we  shall  note  the  testimony  of  competitors  as  to 
their  relation  to  the  Steel  Corporation,  but  before  referring 
to  individual  relations,  we  deem  it  proper  to  here  refer  to 
some  general  phases  of  monopoly  which  affect  all  competi- 
tors. One  of  these  was  the  practice  by  large  companies  of 
exacting  freight  rebates  from  railroads  under  threat  of 
diverting  shipments  elsewhere.  These  practices  were  com- 
mon up  to  the  time  of  the  ending  of  the  old  era  of  freights 
unregulated  by  the  Government  (Government  Exhibit,  vol- 
ume 3,  p.  1120 ;  volmne  2,  p.  441 ;  volume  8,  p.  1031 ;  volume 
8,  p.  1035,  and  the  discussion  in  volume  3,  pp.  956,  957). 
In  Swift  df  Co.  v.  Vnited  States,  196  U.  S.  402,  25  Sup.  Ct. 
276,  49  L.  Ed.  518,  the  Supreme  Court  said : 

"  It  is  obviouB  that  no  more  powerful  iDstrument  of  monopoly  could 
be  used  than  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  transportation." 

And  in  the  Standard  Oil  case,  supra^  this  subject  was 
again  referred  to  as — 

"  the  acquisition  here  and  there  which  ensued  of  every  efficient  means 
by  which  competition  could  have  been  asserted,  the  slow,  but  resist- 
less, methods  which  followed,  by  which  means  of  transportation  were 
absorbed  9lM  brought  under  cwxtxiA    ^    ^    *    all  lead  the  mind  up 
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to  a  conviction  of  a  purpose  and  Intent  which,  we  think,  la  lo  cer- 
tain as  practically  to  cause  the  subject  not  to  be  within  the  domain 
of  reasonable  contention." 

On  January  28, 1905,  Congress  directed  (Goyemment  Ex- 
hibit No.  206,  volume  5,  p.  1615)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  investigate  the  steel  and  iron  industry  of  the 
country  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  controlled  the  output  and 
prices  of  finished  product  made  by  independent  companies 
dependent  upon  it  for  their  raw  material  and  to  report  any 
restraints  by  it  of  conmierce,  foreign  or  domestic.  James 
B.  Garfield,  who  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  made 
this  examination,  was  called  as  a  witness.  He  testifies  (vol- 
ume 14,  p.  6190)  he  had  made  an  investigation  and  examina- 
tion of  the  railways  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  made  in  the 
Standard  Oil,  and  found  no  rebating  whatever  by  the  rail- 
roads to  the  Steel  Corporation.  That  he  was  justified  in  his 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Steel  Corporation's  executive  committee  in  1901,  called 
to  consider  the  policy  of  the  company  toward  railroads,  the 
minutes  (Grovemment  Exhibit,  volume  8,  p.  957)  show  the 
position  taken  the  first  year  of  the  corporation's  formation 
by  its  chairman  and  there  recorded,  was  ^'that  we  cannot 
afford  to  [77]  take  the  position  of  asking  any  railroad, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  discriminate  in  our  favor."  This 
policy  was  later  emphasized  (volume  12,  p.  4790)  in  a  letter 
sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  railroads  (Defendant's  Exhibit, 
volume  8,  p.  295) ,  handling  the  Steel  Corporation's  freight, 
as  follows : 

"  [PeraonaL]  Skpt.  20, 190S. 

"Deab  Sib:  As  you  know,  this  corporation  long  since  adopted  the 
nunalterable  policy  of  recommending  to  subsidiary  companies  In 
wblch  It  is  Interested,  that  under  no  drcnmstances  should  rebates  be 
soUdted  or  received  contrary  to  law.  This  policy  will  be  strictly 
adhered  to  and  it  Is  hoped  and  expected  your  subordinates  wUl  be 
advised  and  Instructed  accordingly.  If  any  one  should  at  any  time 
violate  his  instructions  in  this  respect,  notice  of  the  same  should  be 
promptly  given  to  the  president  of  the  subsidiary  company  interested 
and  also  to  the  undersigned* 

"  Yours,  very  truly,  W.  B.  Oobxt,  PreMeni." 

«$825'— 17— VOL  6 8 
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In  view  of  this  announced  policy  of  the  Corporation,  of 
the  investigation  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  of  the  absence  of  any  complaints  by  any  competitor, 
and  of  no  proof  of  any  freight  rebate  being  given,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  not 
used,  or  sought  to  use,  freight  rebates  as  a  means  of  under- 
mining its  competitors,  or  of  monopolizing  business. 

We  next  turn  to  ruinous  trade  wars  against  competitors 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  features  of  attempted 
monopoly  denounced  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  that  con- 
nection it  is  to  be  noted  that  under  conditions  incident  to  the 
steel  trade  the  power  of  a  large  steel  company  to  carry  on  a 
ruinous  trade  war  against  any  particular  competitor  does  not 
exist  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  customers  of  the 
great  steel  companies  are  large  jobbers  and  the  purchasing 
agents  of  other  companies,  who  are  in  the  closest  touch  with 
every  fluctuation  of  the  steel  market.  The  result  is  that  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  these  great  steel  companies 
to  inaugurate  a  trade  war  by  ruinously  underselling  a  com- 
petitor would  at  once,  owing  to  the  sensitiveness  and  inter- 
related character  of  the  steel  market,  result  in  forcing  tiie 
company  that  was  thus  ruinously  selling  in  any  particular 
market  or  locality  to  in  the  same  way  ruinously  lower  its 
prices  in  every  other  community.  In  that  respect,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  a  com- 
petitor, testified  (volume  22,  p.  9144)  that,  if  the  steel  cor- 
poration attempted  such  a  course,  "  they  would  involve  their 
own  market  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  suffer  equally 
with  us."  The  testimony  of  the  president  of  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company,  already  quoted  (volume  28,  p.  12036),  is  to 
the  same  effect,  as  well  as  that  of  the  president  of  the  Be- 
public  Iron  &  Steel  Company  (volume  28,  p.  11999).  And 
the  practical  impossibility  of  such  a  course  is  shown  by 
Judge  Gary  (volume  14,  p.  5378),  where  he  testifies: 

"  I  feel  certain  that  by  reason  of  our  integrated  proposition  we  had 
the  advantage  in  cost  of  production  over  our  competitors  generally. 
If  any  one  having  advantage  in  any  business  is  willing  to  sell  down 
to  his  cost  price,  of  course  he  would  live  while  his  competitors  would 
starve ;  but  that  is  a  most  unnatural  position  for  any  producer  to  take 
and  long  continue." 
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[78]  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  uncontradicted  proof  of 
those  familiar  with  the  steel  business  that  no  such  ruinous 
trade  war  could  with  profit  to  itself  be  carried  on  by  the 
Steel  Company  against  a  competitor,  and  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  any  effort  by  it  to  harass  them  by  such  conduct,  we 
are  warranted  in  concluding  there  has  been  no  attempt  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  to  monopolize  or  restrain  trade  through 
ruinous  trade  wars  against  its  competitors.  For  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  views  of  its  competitors  is 
the  best  gauge.  Monopoly  and  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade  are,  after  all,  not  questions  of  law,  but  questions  of 
hard-headed  business  rivalry,  and  whether  there  is  monopoly 
of  an  industry,  whether  trade  is  subjected  to  unreasonable 
restraint,  whether  there  is  unfair  competition,  are  facts  about 
which  business  competitors  best  know  and  are  best  qualified 
to  speak.  And  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  where  no 
competitor  complains,  and  much  more  so  where  they  unite 
in  testifying  (Campbell,  volume  5,  p.  1857;  Smith,  volume 
19,  p.  7942;  King,  volume  6,  p.  2121;  Bowron,  volume  25, 
p.  10247;  Pigott,  volume  26,  p.  11075;  Manning,  volume  19, 
p.  7701)  that  the  business  conduct  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  been  fair,  we  can  rest  assured  there  has  been  neither 
monopoly  nor  restraint.  Indeed,  the  significant  fact  should 
be  noted  that  no  such  testimony  of  .acts  of  oppression  is 
found  in  this  record  as  was  given  by  the  competitors  of  the 
Tobacco  or  Standard  Companies  in  the  suits  against  those 
companies.  We  have  carefully  examined  all  the  evidence 
given  by  competitors  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  We  have 
read  the  testimony  of  customers  who  purchased  both  from 
it  and  from  its  competitors.  Its  length  precludes  its  recital 
here,  but  we  may  say  its  volume,  the  wide  range  of  location 
from  which  such  witnesses  came,  and  their  evidently  sub- 
stantial character  in  their  several  communities  make  an  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  the  field  of  business  enterprise  in  the 
steel  business  is  as  open  to,  and  is  being  as  fully  filled  by, 
the  competitors  of  the  Steel  Corporation  as  it  is  by  that 
company. 

Taking  as  fair  samples  of  the  views  of  the  competitors,  wo 
note,  first,  the  testimony  of  James  Bowron,  president  of  the 
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Gulf  States  Steel  Company,  who  says :  ^^  Their  competition  is 
strictly  fair."  Herbert  S.  Smith,  vice  president  of  the 
Standard  Steel  Company  of  Alabama  and  formerly  general 
sales  agent  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  of  Buffalo, 
who  says:  ^I  have  always  regarded  the  competition  of  the 
Steel  Company's  subsidiaries  as  the  fairest  competition  that 
we  have.**  Of  western  mannf  actm^rs,  we  note  that  of  Wil- 
liam Pigou,  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company, 
who  says: 

''I  bave  always  found  the  competition  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Ck>iiipany  and  its  rahsidiarles  fair ;  its  existence  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  sted  and  iron  trade  of  the  country." 

We  have  noted  above  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
Yoimgstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  which  came  into  ex- 
istence in  1905,  and  in  the  meantime  has  grown  to  be  a  very 
important  competitor  of  the  Steel  Company.  The  testimony 
of  James  A.  Campbell,  its  present  president,  who  was  called 
as  a  witness  by  the  Government  (volmne  [79]  5,  p.  1857), 
so  folly  covers  the  subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  corporation 
toward  its  competitors  and  the  purchasing  public  that  we 
quote  it  at  length : 

"A.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  the  best  competition  we  have;  that 
they  are  open  and  above  board  in  all  of  their  dealings.  Their  prices 
are  either  published,  or  we  get  direct  information  from  them  or 
through  our  customers  as  to  wtiat  their  price  is,  and  we  find  that 
their  price  is  practically  the  same  to  everybody.  With  other  compe- 
tition that  we  have,  with  the  independents,  for  instance,  the  inde- 
pendents vary  more  in  their  prices,  and  we  never  quite  Imow  what 
their  price  is.  It  may  be  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow, 
and  they  do  not  conduct  their  business  in  the  same  way,  because  it 
is  a  smaUer  business  and  more  of  an  individual  business;  and  they 
wiU  make  prices  according  to  the  class  of  material  pretty  largely  and 
the  class  of  orders.  So  we  were  not  as  capable  of  ganging  how  they 
are  conducting  their  business  as  we  are  in  regard  to  the  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

*'Q.  Is  your  competition  with  these  subsidiary  companies  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  active  and  energetic  and  vigorous 
competition? — ^A.  It  is — ^very,  at  times.  We  sell  to  many  of  the  same 
people  tliat  they  do,  the  same  class  of  material. 

*'  Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  their  having  made  low  prices  in  a 
limited  section  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  attempting  to  put  a  com- 
petitor out  of  business^— A.  I  think  not  I  do  not  recaU  any  time, 
with  any  company. 
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"  Q.  Have  tbey,  in  your  ezpoi^f^nce,  been  guilty  of  any  nnftUr  meth* 
ods  to  sapprees  competition?— A.  I  think  in  the  early  days — ^I  did 
think  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  we  were  in  business  that  there 
were  some  things  done,  and  I  think  done  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  higher  officials,  that  were  unfair ;  but  those  disappeared  promptly, 
and  there  has  been  nothing  of  that  kind,  notliing  but  the  fairest  com- 
petition in  every  respect  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

"Q.  When  the  market  has  been  falling,  what  has  been  your  ex- 
perience as  to  the  prices  which  they  have  maintained  as  compared 
with  those  of  tlie  independentsT—A.  In  d^ressed  times,  when  there  is 
not  nearly  enoui^  business  to  keep  all  of  the  mills  operating  to  their 
fuU  capacity,  their  prices  are  usually  higher  than  the  independents. 
In  good  times,  when  the  mills  are  all  working  to  capacity,  their  prices 
are  usually  lower  than  the  independents.  The  independents  will 
accept  bonuses  and  do  things  of  that  kind  that  I  do  not  think  the 
corporation  will  do.  So  that  I  think  the  general  effect  is  for  the 
steadying  of  prices  and  making  them  better  for  the  country  at  large, 
and  of  course,  in  dull  times  it  is  a  greater  protection  to  the  smaller 
manufacturers  to  have  them  keep  their  prices  up,  when  business  is 
slack,  than  it  would  be  if  they  went  out  like  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany did  in  the  early  days  and  took  all  the  business  and  shut  the 
other  people  down." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  who  knew  the  conduct  of  the  company  as  one  of 
its  original  officers,  and  later  as  one  of  its  competitors,  felt 
the  effects  of  its  policy.  We  quote  from  his  testimony 
(volmne  11,  pp.  4154,  4155)  at  length : 

"A.  In  the  b^^inning  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  during  my  presi- 
dency, the  policy  of  the  corporation  towards  its  competitors  was  not 
one  of  endeavoring  to  hurt,  not  one  of  endeavoring  to  stifle,  or  to 
destroy,  but  the  policy  of  naming  a  price  for  our  products,  not  only 
to  our  customers,  but  openly  through  the  trade  journals,  if  you  wm, 
because  I  used  to  give  it  to  the  Iron  Age  and  the  Iron  Trade  Review 
each  week,  and  the  sticking  to  these  prices  throughout  the  trade; 
there  probably  were  exceptions  of  a  minor  character  to  very  large 
consumers,  but  as  a  rule,  during  my  presidency  of  the  corporation,  the 
prices  of  its  products  were  fixed  and  published,  and  they  were  what 
were  charged  the  customers.    Is  that  clear? 

"  Q.  You  say  you  gave  these  prices  to  the  public,  as  a  rule,  once  a 
week?— A.  I  did. 

[SO]  "Q.  To  the  trade  Journals?— A.  To  the  Iron  Trade  Review 
and  the  Iron  Age. 

*'Q.  Are  they  the  principal  trade  journals  in  the  steel  industry? — 
A.  They  are  the  principal  trade  journals. 

**  Q.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  the  corporation  in  those  respects 
or  along  those  lines  since  you  left  the  presidency,  as  you  have  observed 
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it,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  competltorV-A.  So  flur  as  I  know, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  competitor,  they  have  adopted  since  that 
time  practically  the  same  policy. 

**  Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  of  the  Steel  Ck>rporation  to  have  a  pnh- 
llshed  price  and  a  secret  price  dUfering  from  the  pohlic  oneT— A.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  personally,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

"Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  or  heard  of  a  case  where  the  corpora- 
tion has  sold  at  a  less  price  In  a  particular  market  to  drive  oat  a 
competitor? — ^A.  Never. 

**  Q.  Or  has  sought  to  obtain  a  customer  of  a  competitor  by  secret 
rebates  or  departures  from  these  open  published  prices?— A.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

**  Q.  Bither  while  you  were  president  or  since  yon  have  been  a  com- 
petitor?— ^A.  Never." 

We  next  turn  to  that  most  injurious  feature  of  mo- 
nopoly's wrong  to  the  public,  to  wit,  increase  in  the  price 
of  its  product  or  a  deterioration  in  quality.  Turning,  first, 
to  the  basic  question  of  quality,  no  dispute  arises  under  the 
proofs.  They  are  simply  uniform  that  both  with  independ- 
ents and  the  Steel  Corporation,  there  has  been  a  steady 
bettering  of  quality  in  steel  products.  This  factor  of  im- 
proving its  product  has  been  recognized  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, and  a  study  of  the  testimony  of  its  buyers  satisfies 
us  that  this  progressive  growth  in  quality  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  been  the  principal  means  by  which  it  has  ac- 
quired and  held  its  business. 

Turning  next  to  the  increase  in  price,  we  are  met  by  two 
aspects  of  the  case.  Two  learned  experts  have  been  called, 
one  by  the  Government  and  one  by  the  Steel  Corporation, 
who  draw  different  conclusions  as  to  whether  there  was  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  products. 
The  deductions  of  both  are  supported  by  weighty  conten- 
tions and  numerous  enlightening  charts.  The  able  reason- 
ing of  both  has  had  the  thoughtful  consideration  the  stand- 
ing of  the  two  men  challenges.  We  may  note  that  the  differ- 
ent ranges  of  time  they  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  their 
reasoning  really  makes  them  reason  about  two  different 
things,  but  apart  from  that,  we  think,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  range  of  iron  and  steel  prices  during  the  periods  of 
consideration  selected  by  each,  the  proof  is  (volume  28,  p. 
12000)  that  in  these  days  of  quick  communication  the  gen- 
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eral  price  of  steel  and  iron  products  cannot  be  localized,  but 
is  interdependent,  in  this  country,  and,  indeed  (volume  28, 
p.  12013),  internationally  so.  That  proof  is  that  when  there 
is  an  oversupply,  even  in  the  European  steel  and  iron  mar- 
ket, that  market  tends  to  unload  on  the  American  steel 
market ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  an  oversupply 
here,  this  country  seeks  to  dump  on  their  markets  at  any 
price.  Without  citing  the  proof  in  that  regard,  we  may 
refer  to  Corrigan,  volume  26,  pp.  11096,  11102;  MoUer, 
volume  19,  p.  7666;  Topping,  volume  28,  p.  12013;  Kahn, 
volume  23,  p.  9483.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  so  sentitive 
and  interrelated  is  the  price  of  steel  and  iron  that  a  drop 
in  price  of  any  particular  branch  of  steel  leads  to  a  drop  in 
all  other  branches.  King,  volume  6,  [81]*  p.  2114;  Schwab, 
volume  11,  p.  4387;  Kennedy,  volume  5,  p.  1873;  Topping, 
volume  2,  p.  682. 

No  evidence  is  produced  showing  that  there  has  been  at 
any  time  an  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  increase  in  price  of 
any  of  the  numerous  products  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
On  the  contra]^,  the  proofs  (Government  Exhibit,  vol.  14, 
pp.  2912-2922)  show  decreases  in  important  steel  products, 
among  which  we  may  refer  to  wire  nails,  which  from  sell^ 
ing  in  1901  at  $51,  when  the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed, 
were  in  1911,  when  this  petition  was  filed,  selling  at  $36. 
During  the  same  time,  steel  bars  receded  in  price  from  $33 
to  $25.  Steel  beams  dropped  from  $36  to  $27 ;  billets  from 
$27  to  $24;  and  a  statement  taken  from  the  Steel  Corporit- 
tion's  accounts  (Defendant's  Exhibit,  volume  2,  p.  208) 
shows  there  was  between  1904 — a  date  when  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  systematized  and 
imder  way — and  1912  a  decrease  in  fabricated  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  company  of  19  per  cent,  and  of  all  other 
products  of  11  per  cent.  Summing  up  the  business  result, 
the  president  of  the  corporation  (volume  10,  p.  3854)  testi- 
fied the  Steel  Corporation  was  in  1912  getting  about  $8  a 
ton  less  for  materials  in  the  domestic  market  than  they 
were  receiving  in  1904.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  during  these  years  there  were  substantial  factors 
of  increased  expense  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.     The 
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freight  on  coke  (volume  10,  p.  8781),  of  which  the  corpora- 
tion uses  some  forty  thousand  tons  a  day,  has  increased  12 
per  cent  since  1901;  the  freight  on  limestone,  which  consti* 
tutes  one-third  of  a  furnace's  burden,  has  increased  10  per 
cent  since  1901;  and  iron  and  steel  wages  (volume  10,  p. 
3895)  have  increased  28^  per  cent. 

Standing  aside  for  later  discussion  the  matter  of  the  Gary 
dinners  and  the  meetings  following  tb^m,  through  which  it 
is  alleged  the  Steel  Corporation  in  cooperation  with  its  com- 
petitors unduly  restrained  and  obstructed  the  normal  course 
of  the  steel  trade,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  fixation  or 
control  of  prices  by  the  Steel  Corporation  itself,  or  its  sub- 
sidiaries, we  may  say  we  have  found  in  this  record  no  proof 
by  any  witness  showing  any  instance  in  which  the  Steel 
Corporation  or  its  subsidiary  companies  has  set  either  an 
arbitrary,  exorbitant,  unfair,  or  controlling  price  on  any  one 
of  its  numerous  products.    It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that 
the  fixing  and  maintaining  by  a  manufacturer  of  a  fair  .price 
above  cost  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  commercial  necessity, 
and  any  other  course,  must  end  in  his  bankruptcy.    When 
such  fair  prices  are  departed  from  and  they  are  unreasonably 
raised  and  exacted  from  the  purchasing  public,  the  public 
is  prejudiced  thereby.    On  the  other  hand,  when  that  price 
is  so  unreasonably  lowered  as  to  drive  others  out  of  business, 
with  a  view  of  stifling  competition,  not  only  is  that  wronged 
competitor  individually  injured,  but  the  public  is  prejudiced 
by  the  stifling  of  competition.     Between  these  two  price 
extremes,  there  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  consider- 
able zone  of  reasonable  price  variation,  and  what  is  a  fair 
price  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful 
ascertainment  from  cost  sheets  and  other  data  of  such  fair 
price.    In  the  present  case  neither  side  has  furnished  this 
court  with  proof  from  which  we  could  intelligently  determine 
whether  the  prices  charged  by  the  Steel  Corporation  for  any 
[82]  of  the  numerous  articles  here  involved,  beginning,  for 
example,  with  pig  iron  and  ending  with  rails,  was  unfair, 
exorbitant,  or  unreasonable.    In  the  absence  of  such  testi- 
mony, it  is  manifest  that  for  this  court  to  assume  that  the 
prices  at  which  any  of  these  articles  were  sold  by  the  Steel 
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Corporation  and  its  competitors  were  unfair  would  be  to 
base  such  conclusion  on  surmise  instead  of  proof.  But  there 
is  not  ionly  this  absence  of  testimony  in  regard  to  the  prices 
received  being  unfair  and  exorbitant,  but  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirmative  testimony,  which  we  can  not  disre- 
gard, and  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  constrains  us  to  conclude 
that  the  prices  of  the  product  sold  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
have  been  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  of  that  vigorous  rivalry  which  has  at  all 
times  existed  between  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its  competi- 
tors. In  that  respect  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's great  competitors,  of  large  and  small  manufac- 
turers, over  the  whole  country  who  purchased  basic  steel 
products  and  put  them  through  other  stages  in  their  mills 
and  factories;  of  jobbers  and  warehousemen  who  buy  and 
hold  for  sale  large  stocks  of  steel  products.  The  testimony 
of  these  men — and  there  is  no  testimony  to  the  contrary — ^is 
that  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  the  various  products  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  is  and  has  been  open,  competitive,  and 
uncontrolled,  and  that  all  engaged  therein  have  free  will 
control  in  selling  at  their  own  prices.  This  important  fact 
we  shall  not  leave  to  here  stand  as  a  statement  of  a  conclu- 
sion reached  by  us  from  a  study  of  the  testimony  in  volumes 
18  to  28  inclusive;  but,  at  the  risk  of  unduly  prolonging  this 
opinion,  we  shall  here  spread  of  record  the  testimony  of  a 
few  witnesses  on  that  subject  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
In  taking  up  that  question,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
proof  that  so  far  as  the  prices  charged  by  the  Steel  Company 
are  concerned  its  practice  has  uniformly  been  to  give  the 
utmost  publicity  to  such  prices.  In  that  regard,  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  a  former  president,  testified  (volume  11,  p.*  4154), 
as  already  noted  above : 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  during  my  presidency, 
the  poUcy  of  the  corporation  (was)  *  ^  *  of  naming  a  price  for 
our  product  not  only  to  our  cnstomers,  but  openly  through  the  trade 
journals,  if  yon  wiU,  because  I  used  to  give  it  to  the  Iron  Age  and  the 
Iron  Trade  Review  each  week,  and  the  sticking  to  these  prices  through- 
out the  trade;  there  probably  were  exceptions  of  a  minor  character 
to  very  large  consumers,  but  as  a  rule,  during  my  presidency  of  the 
corporation,  the  prices  of  its  product  were  fixed  and  published  and 
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tb^  were  diarged  to  cnstomera.  *  *  *  So  far  as  I  know,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  competitor  (the  witness  is  now  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steei  Company)  they  liave  adopted  since  Uiat  time  prac- 
ticaily  the  same  policy.** 

That  these  published  prices  are  met  in  vigorous  competi' 
tion  the  proofs  show.  President  Campbell  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Company,  speaking  of  his  company,  says  in  substance, 
that  their  (volume  5,  p.  1857)  competition  with  the  subsi- 
diary companies  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
active  and  energetic  and  vigorous,  very  at  times.  We  sell 
to  many  of  the  same  people  that  they  do — ^the  same  class  of 
material. 

The  sales  manager  of  that  company  (volume  19,  p.  7701) 
testified  that  the  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration have  been  [83]  our  competitors  in  these  various 
lines  of  production  and  sales  in  every  line  we  manufacture 
and  throughout  the  country.  The  competition  has  been  very 
severe. 

The  president  of  the  Colorado  Company  (volume  26,  p. 
10940)  says  that,  in  the  bar-mill  products,  they  meet  Jones  & 
Laughlin,  the  plants  of  the  Steel  Corporation  that  make 
these  products,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company  in  some  of  them. 
The  competition  has  been  vigorous  and  independent  and  un- 
restricted, so  far  as  it  affected  them.  He  thinks  the  compe- 
tition has  increased  in  extent.  There  are  two  or  three  new 
elements  in  the  field  and  that  has  made  all  the  old  ones  a 
little  more  active,  including  themselves. 

The  testimony  of  the  sales  manager  of  the  La  Belle  Iron 
Works,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
existence  of  an  open  steel  market  in  competition  with  the 
Steel  Corporation.  That  company  had,  during  the  ten 
years  following  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
increased  its  finished  product  of  billets,  sheet  bars,  nails, 
tubes,  plates,  skelp,  and  sheets  largely  over  400  per  cent,  and 
its  market  covered  the  entire  country,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 
Its  sales  manager  (volume  19,  p.  7876)  said  that  their  com- 
petitors are  all  the  leading  steel  companies,  pretty  near,  take 
the  Lackawanna,  Cambria,  Republic,  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube,  the  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron,  and  the  various  con- 
stituents of  the  Steel  Corporation.    The  prices  which  they 
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obtain  for  their  steel  products  are  not  fixed  in  agreement 
with  their  competitors.  That  is  true  of  each  and  every  year 
of  the  ten  years  that  he  had  been  general  manager  of  sales. 
It  is  true  of  each  and  every  article  they  have  produced  and 
sold  in  the  market.  There  has  be^n  no  time  during  the  ten 
years  when  the  price  of  any  article  they  have  produced  and 
sold  has  been  fixed  by  agreement  with  any  competitor.  He 
is  able  to  say  that  because  the  chances  are  that  if  it  had  been 
done  in  his  company  he  would  have  known  it.  That  is  his 
business.  The  prices  have  sometimes  been  fixed  in  a  general 
way  in  consultation  with  their  president.  No  price  has  ever 
been  suggested  by  the  president  or  anybody  else  in  any  of 
these  conferences^  as  a  price  agreed  upon  by  any  competitor. 
The  considerations  that  controlled  him  in  these  conferences, 
w  when  he  acted  independently  of  them  in  fixing  prices, 
were  competitive  conditions  and  cost  of  manufacture.  The 
state  of  their  order  book  affects  the  question  of  prices.  When 
the  order  book  is  lean  they  probably  make  lower  prices. 
When  full  of  orders  the  chances  are  they  will  advance  prices. 
That  is  always  the  case.  It  is  observable  that  competition 
is  keener  and  competitors  more  active  when  times  are  dull 
and  order  books  are  lean.  Prices  usually  rule  higher  when 
business  is  active,  and  when  business  is  dull  they  rule  lower. 
The  prices  obtained  by  them  have  fluctuated.  He  would  say 
the  prices  obtained  by  their  competitors  have  fluctuated. 
The  trade  or  competition  in  these  various  articles  manufac- 
tured has  been  nearly  always  active  during  the  period  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  sales.  The  competition  has  been  what 
you  would  term  keen.  They  met  three  or  four  or  more  com- 
petitors in  every  article  they  manufacture.  The  competitors 
are  numerous.  They  have  grown  in  numbers  and  output. 
The  testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  (volume  [84]  26,  p.  12019)  shows  how  that  large  com- 
pany arrives  at  its  prices ;  they  do  not  have  uniform  prices. 
They  sell  to  some  customers  at  one  price  and  to  other  cus- 
tomers at  another,  varying  with  the  size  of  the  order,  the 
quality  and  the  character  of  the  service  they  are  expected  to 
render  naturally.  They  have  traveling  men  and  their  own 
branch  sales  officea   As  a  general  rule,  they  send  out  to  them 
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prices  at  various  times  at  which  they  are  to  sell  th^r  various 
products.  They  give  minimum  prices  below  which  they 
shall  not  go,  and  allow  them  to  use  their  intelligence  in  get- 
ting all  above  they  can.  That  minimum  would  naturally  be 
the  same  for  all  of  them.  Generally  speaking,  it  would  be 
the  same  based  on  cost.  They  give  them  the  same  latitude; 
in  other  words,  the  same  general  base,  which  represents  a 
minimum  below  which  they  must  not  go,  as  it  might  involve 
a  loss. 

The  general  sales  agent  of  the  Lackawanna  from  1905  to 
1910  testifies   (volume  19,  p.  7905)   as  to  the  competitive 
prices  of  that  company  other  than  rails,  to  which  special  sub- 
ject we  refer  later.    He  says:  That  he  had  entire  charge  of 
the  sale  of  the  output  of  that  company,  making  prices. 
Their  market  covered  practically  the  entire  United  States. 
Their  product  was  always  sold  in  competition  with  the  prod- 
uct of  other  manufacturers  of  steel.    The  competition  was 
always  keen,  and  a  great  many  times  aggressive.    The  lead- 
ing competitors  were  the  mills  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Inland  Sted  Company,  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the  Eastern  Steel 
Company,  the  Carbon  Steel  Company,  the  Maryland  Steel 
Company;  there  were  some  others  that  he  does  not  remem- 
ber for  the  moment.    In  general,  and  in  almost  every  case, 
he  had  the  fixing  of  the  prices.    The  prices  were  not  fixed  in 
agreement  with  competitors,  always  independently.    That 
holds  for  the  whole  period  of  five  years  that  he  managed  the 
sales.    There  was  no  time  during  that  period  when  the  prices 
he  either  quoted  or  fixed  were  quoted  or  fixed  in  agreement 
with  any  of  their  competitors  as  to  any  article  that  they  sold. 
The  prices  were  both  uniform  and  variant.    They  might 
have  been  uniform  on  steel  rails  in  some  cases,  and  they 
might  have  been  uniform  on  steel  plates  and  shapes  in  some 
cases,  but  not  necessarily  so.    They  were  following  (refer* 
ring  to  the  uniformity  on  plates)  at  that  time  what  they 
called  the  market  price,  and  as  a  rule  they  tried  to  obtain 
the  so-called  market  price.    It  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  a 
steel  manufacturer  to  sell  his  goods  at  as  high  a  price  as 
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that  of  any  other  manufacturer ;  and  if  the  leadmg  makers 
were  getting  $1.60,  they  felt  it  was  up  to  them  to  get  the 
same  price;  hence  the  uniformity  of  price.  They  were  not 
always  able  to  get  the  price  they  tried  to  get.  They  found 
some  means  of  shading  it  The  extent  of  their  order  book 
or  list  was  a  great  factor  in  making  prices,  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment, and  delivery.  If  the  mill  was  short  of  orders  in  any 
one  line,  special  efforts  were  made  to  get  business  in  that 
particular  line,  and  in  such  cases  the  seller  is  inclined  to  be 
rather  more  moderate  in  his  demands  as  to  price,  terms  of 
pajrment,  and  all  that.  The  prices  varied  considerably  both 
ways  during  the  period  mentioned.  That  is  true  of  every- 
thing  except  rails.  When  he  went  with  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Com[85]pany  he  found  that  the  price  of  standard 
Bessemer  steel  rails  was  $28  a  ton  at  the  mill.  It  had  been 
fixed  for  some  time.  He  did  not  know  how  long  a  time. 
That  price  he  adopted  and  never  varied  from  it.  It  was 
tacitly  understood  that  that  was  the  price  of  their  steel  rails 
as  fixed  by  the  Lackawanna  Company.  He  testified  that  no 
statement  (referring  to  conferences  with  the  president  on 
the  prices  of  other  products)  was  ever  made  in  any  of  these 
conferences  by  the  president  of  a  price  agreed  on  with  com- 
petitors which  would  be  adopted  or  maintained  by  the  Lack- 
awanna. He  did  not  recall  any  instance  in  which  he  was 
ever  interfered  with  by  an  officer  of  the  Lackawanna  during 
the  time  he  was  there  in  quoting  such  price  as  seemed  best 
in  his  judgment  to  be  warranted  by  business  conditions.  He 
does  not  recall  any  price  ever  named  by  him  based  on  any 
other  consideration  than  competitive  business  conditions. 

As  to  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  competition,  the  testimony  of 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  sales  (volume  20,  p.  8029)  is  that 
Jones  &  Laughlin  make  steel  billets,  slabs,  and  blooms,  and 
convert  these  into  finished  products,  principally  structural 
material,  plates,  bars,  shafting,  chains,  spikes,  wire,  wire  nails, 
tin  plate,  and  black  sheets  in  tin  mill  sizes.  These  different 
products  that  they  have  are  sold  in  competition  with  other 
makers  of  similar  products.  The  competition  is  unlimited. 
He  means  unlimited  by  agreements  as  to  prices.  That  is 
true  of  everything  he  luis  mentioned.  He  says  that  this  has 
been  so  to  his  knowledge  for  about  nine  years.   The  competi- 
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tion  hns  been  keen.    It  extends  to  competition  in  the  matter 
of  Prices. 

Turning  from  fellow  competitive  makers  of  the  same  gen- 
eral products  as  the  Steel  Corporation,  we  naturally  turn  to 
the  testimony  of  mill-owners  who  use  as  their  basic  supplies 
the  products  made  by  these  large  companies  and  inquire 
whether,  as  buyers,  they  have  found  any  price  fixation  by 
these  basic  manuf acturer&  As  a  type  of  that  character,  we 
note  the  testimony  of  the  president  of  such  a  company 
(volume  20,  p.  8050),  who,  in  substance,  says: 

I  should  say  we  were  using  about  25,000  to  90,000  tons  a  year  in 
1901.  It  luis  been  growing  eacli  year.  I  tliink  last  year  we  purchased 
something  in  the  neighl>orhood  of  100,000  tons.  I  know  of  no  other 
single  customer  for  bar  mill  products  in  the  United  States  that  boys  as 
much  as  100,000  tons.  We  buy  from  the  Carnegie  Steel,  the  Cambria 
Steel,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  and 
others.  We  have  always  found  competition  for  our  purchases  of 
bars.  Very  keen  most  generally.  Of  course,  th^e  are  times  in  nor- 
mal business  when  it  is  not  so  keen,  times  when  the  consumers  of  bars 
are  competing  to  get  them.  We  can  generally  purchase  at  a  less  price 
than  the  quotation.  That  is,  the  quotations  published  in  the  Iron 
Age  or  the  Iron  Trade  Review.  /  have  never  observed  any  indication 
of  a  combination  or  agreement  among  bar  makerM  to  fim  prices.  We 
have  always  been  able  to  buy  on  fair  competition.  I  think  we  have 
always  been  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  fair  competition. 

The  general  manager  of  the  next  largest  company  of  this 
character  in  the  country  (volume  20,  p.  7999),  speaking  of 
the  purchases  of  his  company,  in  substance,  says : 

The  competition  is  mainly  between  the  Carnegie  and  the  Republic. 
Price  is  one  kind  of  that  competition;  the  ability  to  handle  our  par- 
ticular class  of  business  and  sufficient  ci^Kicity  on  account  of  our 
enormous  consumption  of  bars.  We  generaUy  contract  for  our  ton- 
nage, and  we  take  bids  on  that  con-  [86]  tract.  There  is  competition 
in  the  matter  of  price ;  in  the  matter  of  delivery ;  and,  to  some  extent, 
in  quality.  So  far  as  we  know  or  can  find,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
price  fixing  between  the  companiea  We  believe  there  is  genuine  com- 
petition for  our  business. 

The  president  of  a  large  boiler  works  and  a  purchaser  of 
both  plates  and  tubes  (volume  20,  p.  8016),  in  substance 
says: 

We  receive  quotations  on  plates  from  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, Worth  Bros.,  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Cambria,  Carbon,  and, 
oecaaionally,  Allegheny  Ste^    They  vary.    There  is  a  difference  In 
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the  qnotations  from  the  different  concerns.  There  is  a  range  from 
one  to  three  dollars  a  ton.  We  have  never  obswved  any  evidence  of 
a  combination  to  fix  prices  among  the  different  concerns  that  make 
quotations  to  us.  We  feel  we  get  the  benefit  of  a  genuine  and  unre* 
stricted  competition  for  our  purchases. 

The  president  of  a  large  bolt  and  nut  industry,  the  basis 
of  which  is  rod  and  bar  steel  (volume  20,  p.  8042),  says: 

We  have  been  buying  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Gompany,  Jones  ft 
Laugtdin,  and  the  Republic  Steel  &  Iron  Ck>mpany.  Before  buying 
bars  and  rods  it  is  our  custom  to  ask  quotations  from  different  mak- 
ers. We  buy  two  or  three  times  In  a  year.  The  quotations  on  rods 
vary  somewhat  in  price,  about  50  cents  a  ton.  They  have  been  vary- 
ing in  that  way  to  my  knowledge  since  1904.  I  never  saw  any  evi- 
dence since  1904  of  any  combination  to  fix  prices  on  our  purchases. 
We  have  always  got  the  benefit  of  competition  on  both  of  them. 

The  manager,  since  1901,  of  the  largest  single  gas  com- 
pany in  the  country  (volume  20,  p.  8085),  says,  in  substance: 

I  am  familiar  with  the  purchases  of  iron  and  steel  pipe  made  by 
that  company  since  1901.  I  decide  which  bidder  shall  be  awarded  the 
contract  During  that  period  we  have  got  quotations  from  18  differ- 
ent companies — ther^  are  11  at  the  present  time  we  get.  them  from. 
We  let  our  contracts  and  award  our  orders  on  the  competitive  basis 
aU  the  time.  The  quotations  vary,  and  have  done  so  ever  since  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  company. 

The  president  of  a  considerable  tank  manufacturing  com- 
pany (volume  20,  p.  8127)  testifies  as  to  competition  for  his 
purchases,  saying  in  substance: 

We  buy  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Gompany,  Oambria  Steel  (Company, 
Jones  ft  Laughlin,  and  have  bought  some  from  the  Eastern  Steel 
Ck^mpany ;  also  from  La  BeUe  Iron  Works.  We  find  prices  are  nearly 
uniform  from  all  companies  in  busy  seasons,  when  the  mills  are  busy. 
When  the  mills  are  not  busy  we  get  little  concessions  from  most  any 
of  them,  not  to  exceed  |1.00  a  ton,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
would  consider  it  keen  competition.  I  think  we  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  genuine,  aggressive  competition  for  our  business.  We  have 
had  a  range  of  prices — take  three  years  past,  or  for  ten  years — rang- 
ing from  $1.10  to  $1.50,  and  that,  I  think,  is  competition. 

The  same  open  competitive  seeking  after  business  of  a 
steel-spring  company  that  buys  for  its  basic  supplies  large 
quantities  of  steel  bars  and  billets  is  shown.  Referring  to 
the  period  from  1902  to  1913,  its  purchasing  agent,  in  sub- 
stance, Bays: 
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We  buy  bars  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Ck>mpany,  the  Inland  Steel 
Oompany,  the  Cambria,  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  quotations  vary. 
There  has  been  competition  ever  since  I  have  been  connected  with  my 
business.  We  buy  billets  from  most  anyone  that  sells — ^New  York 
State  Steel,  Carnegie  Steel,  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Portsmouth  Steel, 
Inland  Steel,  the  Bethlehem,  the  Pittsburg^  Steel  Company,  and 
the  Republic.  The  quotations  we  have  received  on  billets  vary  very 
materially.  That  has  been  so  ever  since  I  was  connected  with  It  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  tell,  there  has  been  competition  [87]  In 
the  billet  business  both  as  to  price  and  on  our  part  as  to  delivery.  I 
certainly  do  think  we  lytve  had  the  benefit  of  competition. 

The  president  of  a  large  ooal-mining  company,  which  uses 
light  rails,  testifies  (volume  20,  p.  8172)  in  substance: 

As  a  rule,  we  buy  on  a  competitive  basis.  In  Pennsylvania  we  get 
quotations  from  the  Carnegie  Company,  Jones  &  Laughlln,  Cambria 
Steel,  Pennsylvania  Steel,  and  Bethlehem.  I  should  say  that  under 
normal  conditions  there  Is  a  range  In  the  quotations  all  the  way  up 
to  a  dollar  a  ton.  That  Is  when  business  Is  normal.  There  are  times 
when  we  cannot  get  quotations  from  many  of  those  rail  companies. 
That  would  be  times  of  great  prosperity  in  the  steel  business.  The 
conditions  have  been  such  as  I  have  described  since  1901.  So  far  as 
I  know,  we  get  the  benefit  of  real  and  genuine  competition  in  our 
purchases  of  light  rails. 

The  president  of  a  very  large  jobbing  oompany  in  semi- 
finished steel  products  testified  in  substance  (volume  20,  p. 
8176)  as  follows  to  its  purchases  being  competitive: 

I  have  been  familiar  with  the  business  since  1899.  We  deal  in 
billets  and  slabs,  steel  bars,  Bessemer  iron*  basic  iron  principally; 
malleable  iron  sometimes,  some  little  foundry  and  coke.  In  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  bought  semi-finished  steel  from  the  Ashland  Steel 
Company,  the  Portsmouth  Steel,  the  Republic  Iron  ft  Steel  Company, 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company, 
the  Allegheny  Steel,  the  West  Penn  Steel  Company,  the  Cambria*  La 
BeUe,  Jones  ft  Laughlln,  Lackawanna,  and  Pittsburgh  Steel  Ck>m- 
pany.  We  buy  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  is  competitive  In  a  way. 
We  know  what  the  market  is.  We  are  not  tied  up  to  anybody.  We 
buy  outrl^t  and  buy  wherever  we  can  buy  the  cheapest  There  Is  a 
variation  between  the  price  as  quoted  at  any  particular  time  by  the 
different  manufacturers.  It  has  always  been  so.  There  is  competi- 
tion in  these  products.    It  has  always  been  so,  as  far  as  I  know. 

The  manager  since  1907  of  a  factory  using  various  steel 
products,  hoops,  bands,  angles,  channels,  sheets,  wire  goods, 
etc,  which  they  bought  from  numerous  companies,  induding 
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the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  shows  that  the  competition 
and  price  ranges  have  been  greater  in  steel  than  in  other 
metal  products.    In  substance  he  says  (volume  20,  p.  8190)  : 

The  bids  have  not  been  uniform.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  varied. 
Since  we  commenced  buying,  in  1907,  there  was  nothing  in  the  bids 
or  offers  or  the  transactions  between  as  and  the  seUera  that  indicated 
any  combination  .or  arrangement  between  the  various  producers  or 
sellers  of  the  different  class  of  steel  products  I  have  testified  as  to 
bring  about  a  uniformity  of  price.  The  variations  in  the  prices  of 
sted,  as  a  rule,  were  greater  than  the  variations  in  the  prices  quoted 
for  us  in  oopper,  ingot  copper,  scrap  copper,  pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  tin, 
pig  lead,  and  antimony. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  large  hardware  jobbing  con- 
cerns in  the  country,  buying  large  quantities  of  sheets  and 
plates  from  several  companies,  including  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's subsidiaries,  in  substance  says  (volume  20,  p.  8229) : 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  compe- 
tition In  sheets.  There  has  not  been  so  much  in  the  sale  of  tin  plate, 
of  course,  as  in  sheets,  because  there  are  not  so  many  in  the  business. 
With  regard  to  sheets,  the  competition  has  manifested  itself  by  a 
sharp  solicitation  of  our  business,  and  we  could  always  get  very  low 
prices  from  what  we  might  term  the  independents.  The  quotations  on 
sheets  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  variant  Anywhere  from 
$1  to  $3  a  ton.  The  quotations  on  tin  plate  have  varied.  The 
quotations  on  tubular  goods  are  about  the  same  as  sheets,  only 
[88]  not  so  much  so.  The  competition  in  the  sale  of  tubular  goods 
has  been  keen  among  the  different  manufacturers. 

Without  quoting  him  at  length,  we  may  say  the  purchasing 
agent  of  one  of  the  great  eastern  railway  systems  (volume 
21,  p.  8568)  shows  that  all  the  varied  steel  requirements  of 
the  road  from  a  great  terminal  building  to  the  spikes  (with 
the  exception  of  rail  purchases,  which  were  made  by  the 
president)  were  wholly  in  his  control,  and  that  there  were 
constant  variations  in  price  and  active  competition  for  the 
railroad's  purchases  in  all  line& 

The  purdiasing  agent  for  a  western  system  (volume  22, 
p.  9071)  shows  the  same  course  of  virile  competition  for  its 
purchases. 

A  large  jobber  in  tin  plate,  building  sheets,  and  other 
metals  (volume  22,  p.  8948)  shows  that  the  jobbing  trade  is 
done  on  narrow  margins  and  that  active  competition  is  vitaL 
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His  purchases  dnring  the  last  ten  years  were  from  different 
concerns,  including  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany.   He  says  in  sabstance : 

There  was,  so  ftur  as  I  have  seen,  during  the  last  ten  years,  compe- 
tition. There  has  heen  competition  in  these  products  which  I  have 
purchased  between  manufacturers.  It  has  been  of  a  very  active  char- 
acter. They  changed  their  price  quotations  very  frequently.  It  lias 
been  so  during  the  whole  period  of  ten  years  I  spoke  of.  Sometimes 
a  given  concern  would  be  higher  and  sometimes  a  given  concern  would 
be  lower.  Our  purchases  have  been  based  on  the  lower  quotations. 
The  competition  in  our  Jobbing  trade  has  been  very  keen.  The  margin 
has  been  very  small.  That  necessitates  our  buying  as  close  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  lowest  quotation  absolutely.  We  have  done  that  That 
explains  our  buying  sometimes  from  one  and  sometimes  from  the 
other.    That  has  been  the  case  during  the  whole  ten  years. 

Another  jobber  testifies  (volume  21,  p.  8979)  as  to  com- 
petitive conditions  in  wire  during  the  last  ten  years.  His 
purchases  included  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  and  competing 
companies.    He  says  in  substance : 

niere  have  been  Instances  where  the  quotations  we  get  from  these 
concerns  have  agreed,  but  very  rarely.  As  a  rule,  they  vary.  What 
would  be  termed  appreciably ;  oftentimes  to  the  extent  of  50  cents  to 
$3  a  ton.  I  never  recall  a  time  when  two  quotations  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  to  be  the  same.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  whole 
period  of  ten  years.  I  never  observed  anything  to  indicate  a  combina- 
tion between  these  manufacturers  on  prices.  There  was  always  com- 
petition. They  had  inducements  of  some  kind  to  offer  in  the  vray  of 
price  or  delivery. 

We  have  carefully  and  patiently  studied  the  yoluminous 
testimony  varying  on  the  general  course  of  all  branches  of 
the  steel  trade  covering  the  whole  time  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  been  engaged  in  such  trade.    The  testimony,  as  noted 
above,  runs  from  volume  18  to  volume  88,  inclusive.   It  covers 
proofs  by  its  manufacturing  competitors  in  all  brancheB,  and 
also  the  different  classes  of  customers  whose  trade  it  and  its 
fellow  c<nnpetitors  seek.    It  is  apparent  that  among  this  lat- 
ter class  (that  is,  the  consumers  of  its  products)  we  would 
naturally  find  evidence  of  any  throttling  of  competition,  of 
any  undue  restraint  of  the  steel  trade.   The  typical  extracts 
we  have  made  above  from  varied  sorts  of  buyers,  of  varied 
sorts  of  products,  cover  wide  ranges  of  eonsumers.    No  one 
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can  read  tfiese  volumes  of  testiiiiony  and  fail  to  be  satisfied 
that  this  ffreat  body  of  business  men,  scattered  [89]  over  all 
parts  of  the  countiy,  in  keen  competition  with  each  other  in 
their  several  lines,  is  alert  in  seeing  that  competitive  condi- 
tions exist  between  the  manufacturers  of  basic  steel  products 
from  whom  they  buy.  And  the  sworn  testimony  of  these 
men,  who  are  vitaUy  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  real 
competition  between  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its  manufac- 
turing competitors  that  such  real  competition  does  exist  and 
has  existed  during  the  past  ten  years,  cannot  but  carry  a 
conviction  that  such  is  the  case.  A  study  of  the  testimony 
of  these  men,  who  are  close  to  and  vitally  interested  ob- 
servers of  the  prices  of  these  products,  shows  that  a  single 
large  concern,  by  low^ing  the  price  of  any  substantial  steel 
product  it  sells,  can  depress  the  obtainable  price.  It  further 
diows  that  the  converse  is  the  case— 4hat  no  single  large 
concern,  by  raising  or  even  maintaining  the  price  of  any 
substantial  steel  product,  can  raise  the  obtainable  price. 
It  further  shows  that  the  prices  at  which  actual  sales  were 
made  during  this  time  in  the  steel  trade  depends  on  whether 
the  consumption  of  steel  was  such  that  the  mills  were 
crowded  with  orders  from  buyers,  or  whether  buyers  were 
crowded  with  off^is  from  mills.  In  other  words,  if  the  mills 
were  crowded  with  orders,  there  was  an  increase  of  competi- 
tion between  buyers  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  com- 
petiti<m  between  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
mills  were  lacking  in  orders,  then  there  was  a  keen  competi- 
tion between  mill-men  to  get  orders  and  corresponding  de- 
crease in  competition  among  buyers  to  give  them.  The 
proofs  f urtlier  show  that,  when  there  is  an  increase  of  orders 
and  a  stiffening  of  prices,  steel  buyers  are  apt  to  buy  at  once, 
and  this  tends  to  further  increase  the  price,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  buyers  are  not  apt  (volume  28,  p.  11901)  to  buy  at  once 
when  the  price  grows  less,  but  wait  until  the  bottom  is 
reached,  and  this  withholding  of  orders  tends  to  accentuate 
the  ^U  of  prices.  The  proo&  further  show  that  in  normal 
times,  when  ability  to  fill  orders  and  ability  to  get  orders 
are  in  fair  balance,  prices  vary  but  little,  but,  as  soon  as  that 
balance  is  disturbed,  the  tendency  of  prices  up  or  down  be- 
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comeB  accentuated,  and  increased  competition  follows  be- 
tween the  mills,  if  prices  go  down,  between  the  buyers,  if 
they  go  up.  The  study  of  these  proofs,  given  by  both  mill 
owners  and  buyers  of  their  product,  satisfy  us  that  this  has 
been  and  is  the  course  of  the  steel  trade,  and  we  are  therefore 
justified  from  the  proofs  in  concluding  that  the  prices  at 
which  steel  products  have  beoi  bought  from  the  Steel  Com- 
pany and  its  competitors  have  been  fixed  by  business  condi- 
tions— over  demand  or  over  supply.  The  proofs  also  show 
(volume  26,  p.  11096)  the  same  conditions  and  results  pre- 
vail in  the  European  steel  market. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  the  United 
States  is  and  has  been  during  the  time  here  in  question  flow- 
ing in  the  natural  and  normal  channel  of  demand  and  supply 
and  of  genuine  competition,  we  next  inquire  as  to  what 
course  the  proofs  show  the  Steel  Company  pursues  in  refer- 
ence to  such  trade;  in  other  words,  is  its  course  one  of 
monopoly  or  in  restraint  of  trade  t  Let  us  first  ascertain 
what  the  practice  of  the  Steel  Corporation  actually  was  and 
is  as  to  prices.  Whether  that  course  be  right  or  wrong, 
whether  it  be  in  violation  of  [90]  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
Sherman  Law,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  in  three  things: 
First,  what  its  policy  is ;  of  its  having  been  openly  and  pub- 
licly avowed ;  and,  lastly,  of  its  having  been  followed.  Its 
avowed  general  practice  in  regard  to  prices  is  thus  sum- 
marized (volume  12,  p.  4771)  by  its  chairman,  Judge  Gary, 
who  says : 

"The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  endeavored,  so  far  as  It 
could,  to  prevent  the  unreasonable  increase  of  prices.    It  has  been  a 
decided  factor  from  time  to  time  in  keeping  prices  dovm  to  a  level 
which  was  believed  to  be  fair  and  Just   Prices  generally  are  controlled 
very  much  by  the  business  conditions  of  the  country.    The  ordinary 
laws  of  trade  and  supply  and  demand  fix  the  general  prices  of  com- 
modities, but  the  Steel  Corporation  has  endeavored  to  prevent  sudden 
and  violent  fluctuations  downward  by  its  advice,  but  more  particu- 
larly by  its  own  action  in  fixing  its  prices,  and  has  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  unreasonable  increase  in  prices  at  times  when  the  demancl 
was  greater  than  the  supply  and  there  was  a  general  disposition  In 
the  trade  to  take  advantage  of  these  conditions  and  unduly  increase 
prices.** 
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That  it  has  followed  this  policy  is  the  testimony  of  both 
its  competitors  and  customers.  Thus  a  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  implements,  buying  bars  and  plates  both,  in 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  (volume  20,  p.  8314) ,  says : 

"  Oar  experience  has  been  that,  on  advancing  markets,  the  Carnegie 
Company  were  as  low  and  frequently  lower  than  competitors,  while  on 
declining  markets  they  were  generally  a  little  higher.** 

Another  manufacturer,  a  buyer  of  structural  shapes  and 
other  products  (volume  24,  p.  9968) ,  testifies  that  when  prices 
are  advancing  the  Carnegie  Company  is  the  last  one  to 
advance,  and  when  they  are  declining  it  is  the  last  one  to 
decline.  That  this  course  has  an  absolute  effect  in  steadying 
the  market,  and  that  every  manufacturer  buying  plain  ma- 
terial and  fabricating  it  andv  being  himself  a  bidder  on  the 
work  prefers  a  steady  market. 

The  president  of  the  largest  chain  factory  in  the  country 
(volume  21,  p.  8763),  and  who  was  a  large  buyer  of  rods 
and  bars,  testifies  that  in  his  judgment  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company  has,  in  several  instances  of  boom  times, 
prevented  a  runaway  market;  that  many  times  manufac- 
turers in  that  line  have  told  him  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  the  prices  would  advance, 
but  that  they  could  not  get  them  to  advance  their  prices. 

A  very  considerable  Southern  hardware  man  (volume  25, 
p.  10373)  testified  that  in  dull  times  the  Steel  Company's 
prices  were  higher  than  its  competitors,  and  that  it  did  not 
go  to  the  low  quotations  its  competitors  did;  that  this  had 
an  effect  in  steadying  prices;  that  this  is  a  benefit  to  buyers 
in  that  it  removes  the  speculative  feature. 

Another  large  Southern  hardware  dealer  (volume  25,  p. 
10720)  and  other  buyers  (volume  23,  p.  9483)  testify  to  the 
same  effect.  The  testimony  of  competitors  is  to  the  same 
effect.  Thus  James  A.  Bowron,  one  of  the  leading  Southern 
manufacturers  (volume  25,  p.  10427),  testifies  that  they 
always  knew  what  the  prices  of  the  Steel  Company  were; 
that  they  did  not  say  their  price  was  one  thing  and  make  it 
another;  that  their  course  was  eminently  conservative  and 
the  principal  barrier  against  chaos.  He  testified  that  the 
Steel  Company  had  stood  [91]  in  its  own  light  in  refusing 
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to  advance  prices  when- in  his  judgment  the  maritet  jnetified 

advances.    He  adds : 

**  I  thfnk,  if  I  had  been  a  stockholder  in  the  Steel  Corporation,  I 
would  liave  Mt  seTeral  times  that  it  was  failing  to  earn  the  moni^ 
for  me  that  it  ought  to  have  done  by  advancing  prices.*' 

The  fact  of  such  policy  and  the  reas(»is  for  it  are  thus 
summarized  by  Charles  M.  Schwab  (volume  11,  pp.  4157, 
4158): 

**  While  I  was  president  of  the  Steel  Oorporation,  I  should  say  that 
our  prices  as  a  rule  were  8(Mnewhat  above  the  other  prices  in  de- 
pressed times  and  below  the  other  prices  in  prosperous  times.  In 
other  words,  we  endeavored  to  keep  more  uniform.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
theory  was  that  many  smaller  dealers  bought  their  steel  from  this 
corporation ;  that  we  did  not  want  them  to  be  speculators,  nor  did  they 
want  to  be  speculators,  as  it  were,  in  the  price  of  steel ;  that  as  a  rule 
they  were  caught  with  big  stocks  when  prices  were  high,  and  made 
heavy  losses  by  reason  of  rapid  reductions  and  the  inclination  to 
overbuy  when  prices  were  low ;  and,  if  prices  were  kept  nearly  uni- 
form, people  buying  steel  would  buy  for  their  requirements  and  not 
speculatively.*' 

The  proofs  also  show  (of  which  volume  26,  pp.  11096, 
11074, 11248,  and  10928,  may  be  cited  as  examples)  that  this 
policy,  which  is  also  followed  by  other  large  steel  manufac- 
turers, largely  resulted  in  doing  away  with  what  are  called 
delivery  premiums;  that  is,  of  postponing  deliveries  of  or- 
ders already  taken  at  lower  prices  and  giving  the  preference 
to  orders  taken  later  at  higher  prices,  which  higher  prices 
were  in  effect  obtained  under  the  guise  of  so-called  delivery 
premiums.  The  proofs  likewise  show  that  the  lessening  of 
extremes  in  the  prices  of  basic  steel  products  greatly  benefits 
mills  and  factories  that  further  fabricate  such  articles.  Thus 
(volume  21,  p.  8847)  one  such  witness  testified: 

"Of  course,  I  am  only  a  small  manufacturer  and,  perhaps,  to  a 
certain  extent,  typical  of  the  average  small  consumer  of  steel  prod- 
ucts, but  the  conditions  in  the  present  decade  are  far  more  stable 
and  far  more  favorable  to  intelligent  manufacturing  than  they  ^ere 
in  the  previous  period.  Of  course,  the  fluctuations  have  been  less, 
and  yon  can  calculate  on  your  road  which  you  have  to  go  over  with 
a  good  deal  more  certainty.  *  •  *  The  sudden  fluctuations,  ris- 
ing and  faUing  in  prices,  were  very  unfavorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  contracts  or  to  intelligent  manufacturing.  One  could  not  buy  and 
be  sure  that  he  could  get  out  with  a  profit  on  acvoont  of  the  dips 
in  the  market." 
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The  proofs  show  that  the  practical  effects  of  this  policy 
are  that  in  prosperous  times  buyers  are  apt  to  buy  from  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  in  depressed  times  from  its  competi- 
tors. Whatever  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  such  a  p^cy 
may  be,  we  find  no  proof  tending  to  show  that  it  tends  to 
monopolize  the  steel  business  or  to  unduly  restrain  trade  or 
to  prejudice  the  public.  There  is  no  proof  that  it  in  any 
way  interferes  with  the  right  of  any  other  person  in  the 
steel  business  to  fix  his  own  price  on  his  own  steel  product. 
The  proof  shows  that  the  Steel  Corporation,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  own  business  judgment,  has  elected  to  publicly  announce 
its  prices,  to  adhere  to  them  with  all  buyers  alike,  and  to  give 
timely  notice  of  its  purpose  to  change  them.  It  is  neither 
the  duty  or  the  province  of  this  court  to  express  any  opin- 
ion upon  such  policy,  unless  we  are  satisfied,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Su[98]preme  Court,  ^that  it  prejudices  the  public 
by  unduly  restricting  competition  or  unduly  obstructing  the 
course  of  trade,''  and  of  this  we  have  no  proof.  For,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  testimony  of  those  engaged  in  the  steel  trade 
is  that  this  policy  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  in  refusing  to 
raise  prices,  has  not  restricted  competition  or  obstructed  the 
course  of  trade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  tended  to  prevent 
prices  from  rising  to  what  was  aptly  termed  a  ^  runaway 
market."  And  in  this  connection  it  is  just  to  note  that  if 
the  Steel  Corporation,  in  refusing  to  advance  its  own  prices, 
prevented  other  manufacturers  from  advancing  theirs,  it 
was  only  exercising  a  veto  power  (volume  8,  p.  8199;  vol- 
ume 6,  p.  2144),  which  every  one  of  many  other  competitors 
possessed,  and  was  following  a  policy  which  was  also  fol- 
lowed by  other  large  competitors  (volume  6,  p.  2108),  who 
were  also  opposed  to  advancing  prices.  It  is  also  just  to  say 
that  in  giving  timely  notice  of  its  purpose  to  change  them 
and,  in  giving  publicity  to  its  prices,  in  adhering  to  them, 
it  will  be  seen  on  reflection  that  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  price  publicity  and  adherence  some- 
what analogous  to  the  freight-rate  stability  followed  by  the 
railroads  under  the  directions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  published  their  rates  and  only  changed 
them  on  notice. 
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We  now  tarn  to  the  other  phases  of  this  policy,  viz,  the 
corporation  refusing  to  sell  at  lower  prices  when  prices 
dropped.  That  it  did  so,  and  that  by  reason  thereof  it  lost 
business,  which  natarally  went  to  those  who  did  lower  their 
prices,  the  proofs  abundantly  show.  Of  its  right  to  refuse 
to  sell  at  lower  prices,  provided  it  does  not  force  others  to  do 
the  same  thing,  there  can  be  no  question.  This  brings  us  to 
the  question :  What  was  the  policy  of  the  steel  trade  prior  to 
1901  under  such  conditions,  what  was  its  result,  and  what 
evils  are  avoided  by  this  change  of  policy  t 

In  that  regard,  the  testimony  leaves  no  doubt.  We  take  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company's  course  in  the  earlier  steel  period 
as  illustrative,  not  only  of  its  policy,  but  as  fairly  typifying 
that  of  its  competitors  as  well.  The  cause  of  falling  steel 
prices  is,  of  course,  that  there  are  not  enough  orders  to  cover 
the  production,  and  this  leaves  two  courses  open  to  the  steel 
manufacturer :  He  must  either  shut  down  his  mill  or  go  after 
orders  to  keep  it  running.  The  policy  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany (and  in  that  respect  it  was  the  same  as  others)  was  to 
try  to  keep  the  mills  going,  no  matter  what  price  they  got  for 
their  product,  or  no  matter  whether  their  getting  such  orders 
meant  the  complete  stoppage  of  their  competitors'  mills. 
Practically  applied,  this  policy  meant  a  fierce,  ruthless  price- 
cutting  trade  war,  the  practical  results  of  which  were  that,  if 
these  low  prices  enable  one  company's  mills  to  get  the  orders 
to  run  its  mills,  the  taking  of  these  orders  from  other  com- 
panies' mills  and  other  sections  of  the  country  shut  them 
down.  Thus,  in  Government  Exhibit  (volume  11,  p.  4279) 
we  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  embodied  in  its  minutes,  reciting  such  policy : 

"  In  the  former  clepressions  we  announced  our  poUcy,  viz,  take  all 
orders  going  and  run  fuU.  Our  competitors  believed  we  meant  what 
we  said,  and  this  no  doubt  operated  to  clear  the  field.  One  after  an- 
other dropped  out;  flnaUy  Pennsylvania  Steel  dropped  out  and  only 
a  few  remained  who  could  meet  the  lowest  pHees." 

[98]  In  volume  11,  p.  4266,  another  letter  of  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  his  company  is  given  in  evidence  in  which  he  says: 

"My  view  is  that  sooner  or  later  Harrlsburg  (Pennsylvania  Steel 
Ck>mpany),  Sparrows  Point  (Maryland  Steel  Company),  and  Scran- 
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ton  (predeoeesor  of  Lackawanna  Steel  Company)  will  cease  to  make 
rails  like  Bethlehem  (Bethlehem  Ste^  Company).  The  autumn  of 
last  year  seemed  as  good  a  time  to  force  them  out  of  business  as  any 
other.  It  did  not  prove  so.  The  boom  came  and  cost  us  a  great  deal 
of  money." 

The  policy  of  taking  orders,  even  without  profit,  was  the 
destructive  competition  of  that  era.  ^^To  keep  running 
[Government  Exhibit,  vol.  3,  p.  1036],  not  to  make  profit, 
is  the  point  we  should  steer  to,"  was  the  direction  to  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company.  ^^Take  every  order,  otherwise  we  come 
to  a  stop  and  only  feed  competitors  who  would  close  if  we 
went  to  rock  prices."  Such  being  the  policy,  the  proofs  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  its  effect.  Mr.  Schwab  (volume  11,  p.  4191) 
testified :  That  the  destruction  of  the  small  and  weak  (com- 
petitors) was  a  practice  not  unknown  in  the  old  days.  It  was 
rather  extensively  carried  on.  It  was  at  times  with  quite 
effective  and  marked  results.  That  he  did  not  know  what 
percentage  of  them  emerged  from  the  steel  wars  in  the  old 
day&  Not  many.  There  were  more  gravestones  than  live 
competitors.  That  (page  4155)  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  secure  all  the  business  they  could  secure,  regardless 
of  the  price  at  which  they  secured  it.  That  it  was  pretty 
hard  oh  the  competitors  at  times,  but  that  was  their  policy 
and  one  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  break  away  from. 

Speaking  of  that  policy,  Judge  Reed  (volume  14,  p.  5671) 
says: 

"  The  poUcy  of  the  Carnegie  Oompany  was  to  go  out  and  get  busi- 
ness, to  take  it  wherever  It  could  get  it,  and  keep  its  mUls  running 
full,  and  run  regiirdless  of  the  feelings  or  prosperity  of  its  com- 
petitors.'* 

The  result  of  the  rail-cutting  prices,  as  testified  to  by 
Walter  Scranton  of  the  Scranton  Iron  &  Steel  Company 
(volume  8,  p.  8200),  was  that  the  price  of  rails  was  forced 
down  to  $14  a  ton;  that  this  was  below  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture; that,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  his  company  was 
driven  to  abandon  their  mills  at  Scranton;  and  that  wages 
were  forced  down  to  the  lowest  they  had  been  for  years. 
And  as  a  practical  example  of  this  era  of  trade  war  competi- 
tion and  ruinous  price-cutting,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
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Frank  S.  Witherbee,  who,  referring  to  the  Troy  Steel  A  Inm 
Company  (volume  18,  p.  7296),  says: 

"  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  drove  tliat  company  out  of  buatneaB. 
It  drove  it  out  of  existence,  not  by  tlie  use  of  tbe  ores.  I  think  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  was  lower  at  Troy  than  it  was  at  PittsburgiL  It 
drove  it  out  of  the  business  by  its  policy  of  going  to  our  customers  and 
telling  them  to  get  the  best  price  they  could  from  us  and  they  would 
name  60  cents  a  ton  lower." 

Referring  to  one  of  these  ruinous  trade  wars  between  two 
large  steel  companies,  Powell  Stackhouse,  president  of  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company,  which  was  not  one  of  the  partici- 
pants, testified  (volume  4,  p.  1706)  : 


•« 


Q.  How  nearly  can  you  fix  the  time  of  what  you  called  the  Gates 
and  Carnegie  row  7 — ^A.  That  was  somewhere  in  the  "Wb;  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  *Ws. 

"  Q.  About  1897,  or  somewhere  along  there? — ^A.  Somewhere  along 
there ;  from  1895.    I  would  not  be  sure  of  that. 

[94]  <«Q.  And  that  was  foUowed,  I  Judge,  from  what  you  say.  by 
rather  a  fierce  trade  war  lasting  a  year  or  two?— A.  Yes;  in  all  lines 
of  steeL 

"  Q.  In  aU  lines  of  steel?— A.  Yes ;  everything.  As  a  result  of  that, 
tliere  was  the  keenest  competition  and  steel  was  sold,  bar  steel,  at, 
I  think,  less  than  nine-tenths  of  a  cent. 

"Q.  And  it  cost  more  than  that  to  make  it? — ^A.  Yes;  a  good  bit 
more. 

"  Q.  And  the  consequence  of  this  was  very  serious  to  the  trade,  was 
it  not?— A.  It  was  serious  to  everybody  in  the  trade.    It  was  very 
serious,  for  instance,  to  the  warehousemen,  that  had  some  thousand  or 
more  tons  of  steel,  or  whatever  they  might  have  on  hand.    Their  stocks 
were  probably  reduced  from  one  or  two  cents  a  pound  way  down. 
Q.  That  warfare  left  a  trail  of  ruin? — ^A.  Yes;  It  did. 
Q.  There  were  a  great  many  failures  on  account  of  it?— ^A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  general  business  disaster? — ^A.  General  depression. 
Q.  And  business  disaster? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  failure  and  bankruptcy? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (continuing)  — ^were  the  direct  effect  of  it,  were  they  notY — A. 
Yes. 
"  You  had  had  trade  wars  before,  I  suppose,  had  you  not?— A.  Yes. 
"  Q.  Bat  none  so  severe  as  that?— A.  None  so  severe  as  that 
"Q.  But  they  were  always  attended  with  injury  to  the  bQalne«8, 
and  especially  to  the  warehousemen  or  middlemen,  were  they  not  I' — 
A.  Yes,  sir.    The  middleman  had  bought  and  had  his  material   on 
hand,  and,  overnight,  by  the  price  falling  a  few  dollars  a  ton — 

"Q.  (interposing)  He  was  ruined?— A.  He  was  rained  In   some 
cases.    Some  of  them  carry  very  large  stocks. 
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**<).  Tte  effect  I  Bvppose,  of  micb  warfares,  and  partlciilavly  the 
Chitea  and  Oamegle  warfares*  was  felt  mostiy  by  tbs  weaker  conoems 
in  the  bnsinaBsT— A.  We  all  tM  it 

''Q.  Too  all  felt  it,  bnt  the  stronger  ones  weathered  itf— A.  Oer- 
talnly. 

'*Ql  And  the  weaker  ones  all  went  to  the  walll — ^A.  Thej  were 
weakened  so  that  they  gradually  dropped  out 

"  Q.  They  gradnally  dropped  oat?~-A.  Yes,  sir. 

**Q.  So  the  effect  of  that  was  not  confined  to  the  mannfactnrers, 
hut  was  felt  even  more  by  the  warehonseooien  and  Jobbers,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes.  They  could  measure  their  loss  at  once.  If  they  knew 
what  their  inventory  was  and  the  difference  between  what  they  paid 
and  what  prices  had  fallen  to,  they  could  measure  their  loss  at  once. 

'^Q.  What  about  the  retailers?  What  was  the  tfect  on  them? — 
A.  The  same  thing.  Anybody  that  carried  a  stock  of  steel  or  iron  on 
hand,  if  the  value  of  that  stock  was  reduced  $5  or  |10  a  ton,  just 
simply,  had  to  write  off  that  amount." 

Indeed,  the  general  competitive  policies  of  the  steel  com- 
panies toward  each  other  is  well  summarized  (and  this  sum- 
mary is  justified  by  the  proofs)  by  the  chairman  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  who  (volume  12,  p.  4777)  says: 

''On  the  other  hand,  in  olden  days,  the  rule  in  this  country  was 
different  in  this  Une  of  business.  I  have  no  doubt  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Carnegie,  which  was  read  in  court  a  few  days  since  when  I  was 
present,  represented  195]  not  only  his  views,  but  the  views  of  his 
associates,  and  the  views  generally  held  amongst  those  who  wert  in 
diarge  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country.  There  was  a 
competition  that  was  bitter,  fierce,  destructive.  If  it  did  not  abso- 
lutely drive  competitors  out  of  business,  It  so  harassed  and  injured 
them  as  to  prevent  them  from  extending  their  business,  or  from  taking 
advantage  of  their  location,  and  at  times  compelled  them  to  close 
their  mills,  discharge  their  employte,  and  disrupt  their  organization, 
and,  in  fact,  was  a  competition  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in  cliarge 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Ck>rporation,  I  might  say  the  opinion  of 
those  in  control  of  the  industry  generally  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  was  calculated  to  destroy,  to  injure  instead  of  build  up,  to 
prevent  extensions  of  trade,  to  limit  the  capacity  or  the  opportunity 
of  many  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade.** 

In  that  connection,  and  in  corroboration  of  what  the 
chairman  says,  the  testimony  of  others  (Reed,  volume  14,  p. 
5692;  Roberts,  volume  13,  p.  4997;  Farrell,  volume  10,  p. 
4058)  should  be  noted.  This  is  summarized  by  Robert 
Baoon,  who  (volume  14,  p.  5494)  says: 

**  The  facts  are  that  the  policy  of  the  company  from  the  beginning 
has  been  to  change  the  old  method  of  dealing  with  competitors.    Judge 
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Gary,  who  has  done  more  for  the  United  States  Steel  ChwpwatioB  hi 
its  development  and  the  beneflts  it  has  brongfat  all  hands  than  any  one 
man  since  its  formation,  has  made  it  a  cardinal  point  of  his  policy, 
and  has  tried  his  best  to  inculcate  it  upon  all  the  sub-ccnnpanies  that 
there  was  a  new  order  of  things,  that  there  were  new  rules  of  the 
game  in  dealing  with  competitors,  as  well  as  in  other  human  relations. 
Judge  Gary  has  talked  from  the  very  first  and  has  tried  to  compel 
the  actions  of  all  the  others  in  the  corporation  toward  dealing  fairly 
and  decently  with  competitors,  as  being  the  only  way  in  which  any 
kind  of  stability  in  prices  or  of  conditions  could  be  maintained.  He 
has,  from  the  beginning,  preached  and  practiced  the  fairest  kind  of 
dealing  with  his  competitors,  keeping  them  informed,  as  far  as  he 
legitimately  could,  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  Steel  Oorporation,  and 
by  doing  so  has  gradually  acquired  a  degree  of  confidence  that  in  my 
opinion  has  never  existed  before  amongst  competitors.  The  old  con- 
ditions have  changed;  the  old  destructive  and  ruinous  and  ruthless 
warfare  of  the  early  days  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  has  dis- 
appeared ;  by  reason  of  the  attitude  of  Judge  Gary  more  than  anyone 
else,  a  condition  has  been  produced  among  competitors  in  the  iron 
and  steel  business,  and,  I  believe,  in  many  other  industries,  that  never 
before  existed." 

And  in  that  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  no  testi- 
mony has  been  produced  in  this  record  that  a  return  to  the 
old  trade  war  system  of  ruinous  competition  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  benefit  the  public  interests.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  proof  is  that  present  business  methods  and  ethics 
are  more  to  be  desired.  As  expressive  of  the  view  of  those 
in  the  steel  business  who  are  not  connected  with  the  Steel 
Corporation,  we  may  note  the  testimony  of  the  president  of 
one  of  the  largest  steel  castings  companies  in  the  country, 
who  (volume  20,  p.  8067)  says: 

"Before  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  business  ethics,  I 
might  say,  were  in  very  bad  shape ;  competitors  had  no  confidence  in 
each  other ;  they  resorted  to  subterfuges,  misrepresentation,  and  false 
statements.  That  same  lack  of  confidence  existed  between  sellers 
and  many  purchasing  agents.  It  was  a  very  undesirable  condition 
in  which  to  do  business.  For  the  past  seven  or  ten  years  (in  later 
times,  at  any  rate)  all  that  misunderstanding  or  misgiving  has  been 
displaced  by  manly,  straightforward  dealing.  I  do  not  think  it  could 
have  been  brought  about  without  the  Steel  Ck>rporation'8  infiuence  and 
example.  The  benefit  of  that  example  has  extended  into  collateral 
industries  like  ours.  I  have  noticed  an  Improvement  in  the  competi- 
tion of  our  own  business  In  an  ethical  way.  We  still  have  the  com- 
petition, but  we  do  not  try  to  misr^resent  or  tell  lies  any  more.     We 
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are  honestly  Mends  now.  Then  we  pretended  to  be  friends,  bat  were 
the  bitterest  enemies.  It  appears  to  be  an  improvement  that  penrades 
the  entire  steel  line,  and  being  [M]  the  largest  unit,  the  most  Influ- 
ential unit,  and  setting  a  commendable  example,  has  led  ns  all  to 
realize  that  it  is  a  betterment.*' 

A  study  of  these  proofs  satisfies  us  that,  apart  from  all 
ethical  questions,  the  strong  trend  of  the  steel  business  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  was  toward  driving  competitors  out 
of  business  by  cutting  prices,  and  that  the  business  policy 
inaugurated  by  the  Steel  Corporation  (volume  14,  pp.  5670- 
5673 ;  volume  18,  p.  5218 ;  volume  12,  p.  4777 ;  volume  14,  p. 
5717),  and  in  which  policy  its  competitors  subsequently  fol- 
lowed, has  resulted,  in  the  ten  years  of  its  existence :  First,  in 
a  more  general  division  of  business  between  all  competitors 
in  the  steel  business  than  under  the  older  system ;  second,  in 
tending  to  minimize  the  shutting  down  of  its  own  and  its 
competitor's  plants  in  times  of  depression ;  third,  it  has  made 
steel  products  non-speculative,  and  has  therefore  benefited  all 
dependent  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  by  enabling  them  to 
have  a  steady,  non-speculative  supply  of  those  basic  steel 
products  on  which  their  plants  depend  for  operation.  The 
evidence  on  which  these  conclusions  are  based  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  business  facts  and  business  results  in  which  we 
now  sununarize  in  the  working  out  of  this  policy  for  ten 
years  by  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its  competitors.  During 
that  time  the  business  of  both  competitors  and  Steel  Com- 
pany has  increased  very  largely,  but  it  is  highly  suggestive, 
indeed,  conclusive,  proof  that  the  Steel  Company  had  neither 
monopolistic  control  or  power  to  restrain  trade,  since,  the 
proportion  of  trade  increase  was  very  materially  greater  on 
the  part  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  competitors  than  its  own. 
These  ognificant  figures  prove  that  mere  size,  or  bigness  of 
business,  is  not  necessarily  a  monopoly  of  business  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  others  engaged  in  it  And  in  that  connection, 
and  as  aptly  expressive  of  our  views,  we  may  quote  with  ap- 
proval the  language  of  Judge  Hook  of  the  Eighth  Circuit,  in 
his  concurring  opinion  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  (C.  C.)  178 
Fed.  196: 

^  SucoMB  and  magnitude  of  business,  the  rewards  of  ftilr  and  hon- 
ofable  endeavor,  were  not  among  the  evils  which  threatened  the  pnbUc 
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welfare  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress.  Bot  when  thej  hid 
been  attained  by  wrongfol  or  nnlawfol  methods,  and  competition  had 
been  crippled  or  destroyed,  the  dements  of  monopoly  are  present 

In  the  most  important  element  of  steel  rails,  an  item  on 
which  great  stress  has  been  laid  as  a  most  important  factor 
of  monopoly,  and  control  of  prices,  we  find  that,  in  spite  of 
the  general  increase  of  rail  production,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion's relative  proportion  of  rail  business  has  fallen  off 
nearly  8  per  cent,  while  its  oomx>etitor8'  had  increased  cor- 
respondingly.   In  the  great  basic  item  of  steel  ingots,  on 
which  the  great  bulk  of  steel  manufacturing  rests,  while 
the  Steel  Company's  ingot  business  increased  44  per  cent,  its 
competitors'  ingot  business  grew  nearly  three  times  as  fast, 
viz,  187  per  cent.    To  say  that  any  monopoly  of  ingots  ex- 
isted when  this  bill  was  filed,  that  it  now  exists,  or  that  it  can 
exist  is  simply  to  run  counter  to  the  testimony  of  ten  years' 
business  experience  and  to  the  evidence  in  this  record.    In 
the  great  item  of  structural  shapes,  which  enter  into  bridges, 
building,  and  other  common  uses,  while  the  business  of  the 
Steel  Company  in  these  years  increased  nearly  one-half,  to  be 
exact  42.7  per  cent,  its  competitors  have,  [07]  during  these 
years,  gone  ahead  nearly  four  times  as  fast,  164.4  per  cent, 
and  in  that  connection  it  will  be  observed,  as  heretofore 
shown,  that  a  large  part  of  the  increase  of  the  Steel  Com- 
pany's structural  product  was  in  the  foreign,  not  in  the 
home,  market,  in  which  latter  market  it  has  more  than  300 
fabricating  qpmpetitors.    PracticaUy  the  same  proportions 
exist  in  wire  rods,  the  basic  of  wire  fences,  and  other  articles 
of  widespread  use.    In  wire  rods  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
increased  its  business  49.7  per  cent ;  its  competitors  182.2  per 
cent,  nearly  four  times  as  fast.    So  also  a  monopoly  of  the 
tin-plate  industry  was  feared,  while  the  outcome  shows  the 
Steel  Corporation  has  in  tin  plate  and  teme  plate  increased 
63  per  cent,  its  competitors  have  increased  threefold  as  fast, 
viz,  186  per  cent.    So  in  the  pipe  industry.    Instead  of  their 
being  a  monopolistic  and  exclusive  growth,  there  has  been  a 
relative  retrogression,  for,  while  the  pipe  business  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  has  largely  increased  (in  wrought  pipe 
86  per  cent  and  in  seamless  tubes  100  per  cent),  its  ccHnpeti- 
tors  have  increased  nearly  six  times  as  fast  (in  wrought  pipe 
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209.9  per  cent  and  in  seamless  tubes  over  seven  times  as  fast, 
750  per  cent).  In  the  item  of  pipe  alone,  it  has  already  been 
noted  in  the  testimony  of  the  general  manager  of  a  great  gas 
company  that,  as  a  buyer  of  pipe,  it  enjoys  active  competition 
between  13  concerns. 

These  facts  and  figures  conclusively  answer  the  charges  of 
monopoly  and  restraint  in  the  home  market  We  are  there- 
fore justified  in  answering  in  the  negative  the  question  to 
which  the  foregoing  part  of  this  opinion  is  addressed, 
namely.  Was  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the 
time  this  bill  was  filed,  then  prejudicing  the  public  interests 
by  unduly  obstructing  the  steel  and  iron  business  of  the 
United  States? 

[3]  We  turn  next  to  the  steel  and  iron  trade  with  foreign 
nations  and  address  ourselves  to  the  second  question,  namely, 
Was  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  at  the  time  this 
bill  was  filed,  then  prejudicing  the  public  interests  by  unduly 
restricting  or  unduly  obstructing  the  steel  and  iron  business 
with  foreign  nations? 

In  taking  up  that  question,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  entire 
foreign  business  here  in  question  is  now  carried  on,  not  by 
the  Steel  Corporation,  but  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Federal 
Steel  Company  ( volume  10,  p.  3775),  called  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Company.  This  company  was  formed  in 
1903,  and  the  Federal  Steel  Company  is  the  owner  of  its 
stock.  This  Products  Company  is  not  made  a  party  to  this 
bill,  and  there  is  no  prayer  for  its  dissolution.  All  other 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  made 
parties,  and  their  dissolution  in  many  cases  prayed  for. 
Whether  the  omission  of  the  Products  Company  from  the 
bill,  and  the  absence  of  any  prayer  for  its  dissolution,  was  an 
omission,  or  was  advisedly  done,  with  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving its  foreign  trade,  does  not  appear.  But  the  absence 
of  a  formal  prayer  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Products  Com- 
pany is,  however,  of  no  practical  importance,  for  the  continu- 
ance of  such  foreign  trade  of  the  Products  Company  is  mani- 
festly dependent  on  the  manufacturing  facilities,  the  product 
diversity,  and  the  financial  ability  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
If,  therefore,  the  Steel  Corporation  be  dissolved  by  this 
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court,  the  Products  Company  will  be  divested  of  the  practical 
commercial  L98J  power  of  continuing  its  foreign  trade,  since 
the  proof  is  (volume  10,  pp.  8844r-3879)  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  goods  it  sells  necessarily  (volume  6,  p.  2216;  volume  12, 
p.  4731)  comes  from  the  Pittsburgh  District  in  which  the 
Federal  Company  has  but  little  production.  If  the  Federal 
Company  be  also  dissolved,  then  the  Products  Company  will, 
of  course,  be  left  without  any  mills  or  plants  which  are  so 
located  (volume  10,  p.  3829)  as  to  do  export  business,  but  2 
per  cent  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company's  product  now  going 
(volume  10,  p.  3829)  into  foreign  trade.  So  that  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  Products  Company,  if  acquired  and  held  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Law,  can  be  as  effectually  ended  by  a 
dissolution  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  or  the  Federal  Steel 
Company,  as  though  the  Products  Company  had  been  made 
a  party  to  this  proceeding  and  its  dissolution  prayed  for  and 
decreed. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  monopolization  and  restriction  of 
foreign  trade  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,'  consist  of  either 
taking  away  from  others  a  foreign  trade  which  already  ex- 
isted,' or  if  such  foreign  trade  was  not  in  existence,  then  in 
building  up  or  maintaining  such  foreign  trade  by  preventing 
or  restraining  others  from  entering  it. 

Now  foreign  trade  is  not  a  mere  general,  theoretical  ab- 
straction of  selling  abroad,  but  is  a  concrete,  definite,  com- 
mercial business  proposition  in  iron  and  steel.  We  have  our 
domestic  trade,  which  consists  in  supplying  domestic  use  or 
consumption.  And  such  domestic  use  necessitates  one  hav- 
ing or  taking  to  the  market  where  his  customer  is  located 
the  article  the  latter  wants  to  buy.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  if  one  man  has  a  wire  mill  at  Pittsburgh  situate  near 
another  man's  billet  mill,  and  that  billet  mill  has  in  its  ware- 
house at  all  times  an  ample  supply  of  billets  to  run  the  wire 
mill  (the  proofs,  volume  10,  p.  3773,  show  18  different  anal- 
yses of  such  billets  are  required),  the  wire-mill  owner  will 
prefer  to  deal  with,  and  will  deal  with,  the  billet  mill  in 
Pittsburgh  in  preference  to  dealing  with  one  at  Chicago. 
And  this  is  so,  because  freights  are  eliminated  (volume  10, 
p.  8987) ;  uncertainties  of  railroad  transportation  are  avoid- 
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ed;  if  materials  prove  faulty  or  not  of  the  right  metallic 
character  (volume  10,  p.  3773),  the  mischief  can  at  once  be 
remedied.  Of  course,  if  the  Chicago  mill,  from  any  motive, 
chooses,  either  from  over-production,  business  needS|  or  other 
causes,  to  offer  the  wire  mUls  at  Pittsburgh  billets  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  Pittsburgh  mill,  a  sale  might  be  made;  but 
this  occasional  purchase  could  and  would  result  in  no  estab- 
lished, normal  trade  between  the  Chicago  billet  mill  and  the 
Pennsylvania  wire  mill.  The  only  way  such  normal  trade 
relation  could  be  established  would  be  by  the  Chicago  manu- 
facturer locating  a  permanent  stocked  warehouse  near  the 
Pittsburgh  wire  mill.  If  its  cost  of  production  was  so  low 
and  it  could  pay  the  freight  from  Chicago  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  could  furnish  in  quality,  quantity,  and  price  the  same 
product  as  the  Pittsburgh  mill,  then,  and  then  only,  could 
it  hope  to  have  normal,  continuous  trade  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh wire  mill. .  We  take  this  homely  but  suggestive  illus- 
tration to  emphasize  what  the  proofs  show  are  the  demands 
and  requirements  in  foreign  iron  and  steel  markets  which 
confront  an  attempt  to  enter  them,  and  that  such  market  is 
not  to  be  held  by  the  mere  occasional  shipping  of  goods  to 
foreign  countries.  Moreover,  in  considering  the  possible 
range  of  for[99]eign  iron  and  steel  markets  for  American 
iron  and  steel,  there  must  first  be  excluded  from  that  market, 
Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Russia.  The  proof  is 
(volume  10,  pp.  3846,  3847)  that  the  tariffs  of  each  of  those 
countries  prevent  the  sale  there  of  American  iron  and  steel. 
The  proofs  also  show  (volume  10,  pp.  8827-^849)  that  the 
attitude  of  the  English  public  and  the  hostility  of  English 
labor  organizations  toward  American  iron  and  steel  like- 
wise prevent  American  iron  and  steel  products  entering 
England,  save  wire  fences,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  only 
now  being  taken  up  there.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  na- 
tions must  be  largely  buUt  up  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  such  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  this  company 
as  shown  by  the  proofs.  Kef  erring  to  trade  in  such  nations 
as  are  not  closed  to  the  iron  and  steel  business  by  their 
tariffs,  these  in  a  general  way  are  the  steel  markets  of  Asia, 
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Africa,  the  British  Colonies,  all  South  America,  Cuba,  and 
Mexico.  But  while  these  markets  are  open,  they  were,  when 
the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed  (volume  10,  p.  4125)— 

"practically  pre-empted  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  foreign  mer- 
chants ;  that  is,  principally  continental  concerns,  English  concerns,  as 
weU  as  haying  brandi  offices  and  warehouses  in  all  of  the  consuming 
markets  of  the  world.  It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  enter  those 
markets.  The  European  manufacturers  liad  been  established  in  the 
markets  of  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Orient,  some  of 
them  over  50  years.  There  was  not  only  a  prejudice,  but  a  hostility, 
in  most  cases  against  newcomers  in  the  trade.  In  order  to  get  a  foot- 
hold in  these  markets  we  usually  had  to  sell  below  the  prices  of  the 
concerns  that  were  established  there,  and  who  had  their  customers 
and  native  salesmen,  and  all  the  advantages  that  go  with  a  long  occu- 
pation of  a  business  in  any  foreign  country.  It  is  more  the  custom 
in  foreign  countries  than  it  is  here  for  people  to  attach  to  themselves 
customers  that  buy  from  them  regularly." 

Moreover,  the  proofs  (volume  10,  p.  3842)  show,  and  such 
would  seem  to  be  the  manifest  commercial  fact  that: 

"It  is  impossible  to  develop  a  foreign  business  unless  it  is  done 
continuously.  Buyers  will  not  patronize  people  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  them  a  continuous  source  of  supply." 

Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  other  matters,  it 
sufficies  to  say  that,  not  only  were  these  foreign  markets  pre> 
empted  and  tenaciously  held  by  foreign  manufacturers,  for- 
eign merchants,  and  foreign  bankers  who  refused  to  finance 
importing  enterprises  there  unless  there  was  (volume  10, 
p.  3833)  a  stipulation  that  all  materials  should  be  bought 
in  such  bank's  own  country,  but  the  markets  required  the 
maintenance  of  varied  lines  of  products,  the  only  way  to 
supply  which  varied  lines  was  by  maintaining  varied  lines 
of  finishing  mills  at  home  and  the  maintenance  of  large 
warehouses  (volume  13,  p.  4974;  vol.  11,  p.  4139)  abroad. 
The  proofs  in  the  case  show  that  in  1901,  when  the  Steel 
Company  was  formed,  with  the  exception  of  wire  exporta- 
tions — which  for  various  reasons  (volume  10,  pp.  3792-3790- 
3791)  was  not  broadly  successful — there  was  no  iron  and 
steel  trade  of  an  established  or  continuous  character  between 
American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  and  foreign  nations. 
It  is  true  there  were  spasmodic  exports  which  at  times 
amounted  to  considerable  volume,  but  they  were  not  continu- 
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product  of  the  Carnegie  Company  goes  into  sach  export 

trade.    It  will  therefore  appear  that  the  Carnegie  Company 

can  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  best  fitted  of  American  steel 

companies  to  compete  for  export  trade.    Beferring  to  that 

time,  the  president  of  that  company  (volume  11,  p.  4139) 

testified : 

"We  had  made  spasmodic  attempts  at  it  In  daU  times  when 
business  could  not  be  secured  at  home,  we  would  make  attempts  at 
foreign  business  by  going  in  and  making  an  unusual  price,  which  was 
the  only  way  that  any  foreign  business  could  be  secured  then,,  inas- 
much as  we  had  not  an  established  business  or  business  connection, 
and  therefore  customers  were  not  inclined  to  buy  from  a  firm  ^^o 
could  only  furnish  them  occasionally." 

The  relation  of  the  Carnegie  Company  to  foreign  trade  i^ 
shown  by  its  minutes,  etc.,  as  they  appear  in  Gov't  Exhibit, 
vol.  3,  p.  1134.  From  the  proofs  in  the  case  three  things  seem 
settled,  namely :  That  when  the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed 
American  steel  manufacturers  had  no  real  dependable  export 
trade  abroad ;  that  such  sales  as  they  made  were  spasmodic, 
made  with  a  view  to  dumping  surplus  product;  and  such 
sales  were  secured  by  underselling  the  European  market 
when  tiiey  had  no  home  market.  It  will  also  appear  that  be- 
ing ex-  [101]  eluded  by  the  steel  tariffs  of  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  by  other  causes  from  Eng- 
land, such  dependable  f(Mieign  mai^ets  as  were  open  for  them 
to  build  up,  as  will  be  seen  later,  had  to  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  summary  of  the  situation  is  war- 
ranted by  the  study  of  the  proofs.* 

*  We  may  add  that,  wholly  apart  from  the  record,  a  reading  by  us 
of  books,  articles,  and  addresses  on  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  satis- 
fies us  ttiat  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  in  this  record  testified  on 
the  subject  are  in  harmony  with  the  views  expressed  in  current  Utera* 
ture  of  the  steel  trade.  From  that  reading  we  have  selected,  as  ex* 
pressive  of  the  then  attitude  of  the  American  steel  trade  toward  the 
foreign  market,  an  article  by  James  M.  Swank  (whose  reports  of  sta- 
tistics. Defendant's  EiXhibit,  vol.  3,  p.  145)  have  been  received  by  all 
parties  to  this  record  as  reliable.  In  an  article  on  the  Future  oT 
the  American  Iron  Trade,  in  the  Bngineering  Magazine  of  1886  (vol- 
ume 10,  p.  618),  Mr.  Swank  says: 

"£4xcept  in  periods  of  excitement,  like  that  which  prevailed  last 
summer,  our  capacity  for  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  wUl  be 
greater  than  the  home  demand.   This  fact.  Joined  to  the  cheapening  of 
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appear  that  in  the  develop  [108]  meat  of  a  foreign  steel 
trade,  the  Steel  Corporation  has  established  agencies,  ware- 
houses, freight  communicatians,  and  other  exporting  agencies 
in  many  markets  of  the  world.    As  we  read  the  testimony 
(volmne  11,  pp.  4471,  4472),  in  reference  to  this  $30,000,000 
of  foreign  trade,  it  seems  that  if  an  American  manufacturer 
of  steel  finished  products,  for  example,  locomotives,  oil  tanks, 
gas  tanks,  cars,  etc.,  had  an  inquiry,  or  desired  to  make  a 
bid  to  furnish  such  goods  in  some  foreign  country,  where 
such  manufacturer  did  not  have,  but  the  Steel  Corporation 
did  £ave,  a  representative,  the  Steel  Corporation  would,  on 
request,  ascertain  and  report  to  the  American  tank  manuf  ac- 
urer  what  price  he  would  have  to  put  on  his  tanks,  etc.,  to  get 
into  the  desired  foreign  market.    The  ability  of  the  tank- 
maker  to  meet  such  foreign  competitive  price  in  the  prospec- 
tive buyer's  market  depended,  amongst  other  things,  on  two 
items — ^the  cost  of  the  sheets  from  which  his  tank  was  made, 
and  the  freight  cost  of  delivering  the  tank.    In  case  the  cur- 
rent prices  of  such  sheets  in  the  American  steel  market  were 
such  that  the  tank-maker  could  not  sell  his  tank  low  enough 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  bidder  the  Steel  Corporation 
would  agree  to  furnish  the  plates  at  such  lower  price  as  would 
enable  the  tank-maker  to  underbid  his  foreign  competitor. 
This  price  reduction,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration would  forward  the  tanks  with  its  own  freight,  en- 
abled the  tank-maker  and  the  Steel  Corporation  to  thus 
jointly  sell  the  tank,  which  neither  could  do  alone.    By  such 
operations,  where  it  made  the  basic  material,  but  did  not 
make  the  finished  article,  the  Steel  Corporation,  in  1911,  thus 
did  $30,000,000  in  trade  abroad  in  finished  steel  products  in 
cooperation  with  other  American  manufacturers.    The  proofs 
show  that  this  course  of  price  reduction  was  followed  in 
order  to  induce  American  manufacturers  of  finished  steel 
products  to  cooperate  with  the  Steel  Corporation  in  extend- 
ing the  latter's  foreign  trade.    The  uncontradicted  proof  in 
that  regard  is  that  these  foreign  reduction  prices  thus  given 
to  American  manufacturers  to  enable  them  to  compete  in 
the  foreign  markets  were  open  (volume  11,  p.  4472) — 

"to  aU  comen;  anybody  that  wanted  to  devtiop  a  foreign  ImibIwihid 
received  our  assistance,  not  only  in  tbe  way  of  special  pcUXB,  but  we 
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would  lend  him  a  ealennan  in  a  foreign  country  and  place  oar  oflBlce 
at  his  dlspoeal  and  help  him  in  every  way  to  build  up  a  foreign  bnai- 
ness  ^  •  •  (Tolnme  10,  p.  3835).  Our  of&ce  is  an  encyclopfedia 
for  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  iron  and 
steel  and  those  collateral  lines.  We  have  never  hesitated  to  give  in- 
formation with  regard  to  conditions  in  countries,  and  the  credit  of 
people  whom  we  may  have  been  doing  business*  with,  and  especially 
facilities  and  information  generally  with  regard  to  tariifa  in  countries 
and  railway  facilities  for  internal  distribution  generally.  •  *  • 
(volume  10,  p.  3836).  I  had  prepared  under  my  direction  a  list,  I 
think,  of  about  158  manufacturers  to  whom  we  have  made  a  special 
allowance  in  order  to  enable  them  to  develop  a  foreign  business." 

The  proofs  show  (yoluine  10,  p.  3848)  that  this  large  vol- 
lune  of  business,  termed  by  the  Steel  Company  "re-export" 
business,  and  amoimting,  as  stated,  to  $30,000,000  in  1911, 
was  shared  in  by  158  other  firms  or  companies,  and  in  making 
such  re-export  articles  from  15,000  to  18,000  men  were  em- 
ployed. The  proof  is  (volume  10,  p.  3886)  that  on  ocean 
freights  the  Steel  Corporation  had  no  rebate  or  advantage 
over  [108]  its  competitors.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  thus 
reducing  the  price  of  basic  steel  materials  to  enable  manu- 
facturers to  enter  the  foreign  markets,  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  pursued  the  same  helpful  course  of  lower  freights  for 
exports  which  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  has, 
since  1903,  approved  of  the  railroads  doing.  In  that  regard 
the  proofs  show  (volume  11,  pp.  4474,  4475) — 

"if  a  shipment  is  made  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  under  a  bill 
of  lading  beginning  and  ending  with  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  that 
^ere  it  is  known  that  it  is  going  to  be  exported  the  rate  is  less  than 
when  it  is  known  it  is  going  to  stop  in  New  York ;  the  tarifCsare  pub- 
lished. ^  •  •  There  is  an  export  rate  and  a  domestic  rate,  and 
the  Government  has  encouraged  the  export  business  to  the  extent  of 
permitting  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Ck>mmission  to  make  export 
rates.    The  export  rates  have  been  in  effect  since  1903.'* 

And  we  may  add  the  proofs  (volume  10,  p.  3933)  show 
that  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  has  gone  to  the 
extent  of  differentiating  among  different  articles  for  export, 
making  freights  on  export  rails  lower  than  on  other  export 
articles.  We  may  here  say  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  railroads  in  thus  cooperating  with  the 
Steel  Corporation,  and  these  other  manufacturers  in  allow- 
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ing  lower  freights  from*  interior  points  to  the  seaboard  on 
goods  intended  for  export,  has  followed  the  policy  adopted 
in  European  countries.  In  that  regard  the  proofs  (volume 
28,  p.  12037)  show : 

"  Tlie  German  Groyernment  and  the  German  railroads  help  for  the 
export  of  finished  products,  but  they  charge  the  full  domestic  rate  for. 
any  finished  product  that  is  imported." 

Passing  on,  then,  from  this  $30,000,000  of  the  foreign 
trade  which  the  Steel  Company  has  created  for  itself  by  in- 
ducing domestic  consumers  of  its  basic  products  to  jointly 
enter  into  a  foreign  trade,  and  considering  the  other  foreign 
trade,  $60,000,000,  which  is  its  own,  we  examine  the  evidence 
as  to  whether  the  creation  and  building  up  of  this,  its  own 
foreign  trade,  involves  monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade. 
This  becomes   all  important,  because  the  Steel  Corporation 
contends  that  the  creation  and  building  up  of  a  foreign 
steel  and  iron  trade  was  one  of  the  controlling  reasons  that 
led  to  its  formation,  and  not  a  purpose  to  restrain  or  mo- 
nopolize interstate  home  trade.    In  that  regard  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Steel  Corporation  is  that  no  such  foreign  steel 
and  iron  trade  could  be  built  up  without  the  large  resources 
of  the  Steel  Company  (volume  10,  pp.  3790,  8791),  and  the 
varied  products  which  the  integration  and  combination  of 
its  units  alone  made  possible.    The  mere  statement  of  this 
contention  shows  its  importance,  for  if  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  this  statute  is  to  foster  and  protect  trade,  both  for- 
eign and  interstate,  and  if  foreign  trade  cannot  be  increased 
without  some  such   mechanically   varied   and   financially 
strong  agency  as  this  Steel  Corporation,  then  manifestly 
such  agency  is  not  a  violation  of  a  statute  whose  purpose 
was  to  permit — ^not  to  prevent — ^the  normal,  natural,  and  to 
be   desired   development   of   unrestrained,   unmonopolized 
trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic.    In  taking  up  this  ques- 
tion, we  dismiss  once  and  for  all  the  question  of  mere  vol- 
ume or  bigness  of  business.    The  question  before  us  is  not 
how  much  business  was  done  or  how  large  the  company  that 
did  it — ^the  vital  question  is  how  was  the  business,  whether 
big  or  little,  done — was  it,  m  the  test  [104]  of  the  Supreme 
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Couit,  done  by  prejudicing  the  public  interests,  by  unduly 
restricting,  or  unduly  obstructing  trade?  The  question  is 
one  of  undue  restriction  or  obstruction  of  trade,  and  not  of 
•  undue  volume  of  trade.  If  mere  size  were  the  test  of  mo- 
nopoly and  trade  restraint,  we  have  not  one,  but  a  half 
dozen  unlawful  monopolies  in  the  large  department  stores 
of  a  single  city.  If  a  manufacturing  and  selling  business, 
fully  equipped  for  its  local  market,  extends  its  operations 
to  cover  a  State,  its  business,  its  facilities,  its  capital,  must 
grow  larger.  If  it  is  to  cover  nations,  it  must  be  larger  still. 
These  plain  facts  simply  buttress  the  holdings  by  courts 
that  the  normal  and  necessary  expansion  of  business  to  any 
size  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Law,  unless  such  ex- 
pansion is  accompanied  or  accomplished  by  an  undue  re- 
straint or  obstruction  of  trade.  For,  as  said  by  Mr.  Justice 
Day  in  FUnt  v.  Stone  Tracy  Co.,  220  U.  S.  166,  81  Sup.  Ct. 
8^,  55  L.  Ed.  389,  Ann.  Cas.  1912B,  1312 : 

"^Tbe  possession  of  large  assets  is  a  business  advantage  of  great 
value;  It  may  give  credit  whieh  will  result  in  more  economical  busi- 
nesi  method ;  it  may  give  a  standing  which  shall  facilitate  purchases ; 
U  may  enable  the  corporation  to  enlarge  the  field  of  its  activities  and 
In  many  ways  give  it  business  standing  and  prestige/* 

Turning,  th^i,  to  this  foreign  trade,  we  find  that  in  1901 
the  Steel  Corporation  did  a  foreign  trade  of  $31,000,000,  and 
in  1911  of  $91,000,000.  This  (volume  10,  p.  3847)  was  90 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  country. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  charged  that  this  foreign  trade  was 
acquired  by  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act;  on  the  other, 
that  it  is  the  normal  and  natural  result  of  lawful  business, 
commercial  foresight,  and  persistent  effort.  To  determine 
these  contentions  from  the  evidence,  we  now  address  our- 
selves. Of  the  purpose  of  this  corporation  to  create  and 
possess  this  foreign  trade  there  can  be  no  question.  So  that, 
if  it  was  illegally  done,  the  company  can  not  escape  the  legal 
consequences.  Its  avowed  purpose  to  enter  into  and  acquire 
foreign  trade  in  iron  and  steel  is  shown  by  the  corporation's 
own  proofs.  Gary,  volume  12,  p.  4733;  Reed,  volume  14, 
pp.  5658,  5562,  5568 ;  Bacon,  volume  14,  p.  5476.  Indeed,  in 
outlining  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  Steel 
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Company,  whose  formation  he  was  then  advocating,  its  first 
president  (Schwab,  volume  11,  p.  4139)  says: 

*'  I  enlarged  and  perhaps  made  a  more  strenuous  talk  to  Bir.  Morgan 
upon  the  subject  of  export,  and  our  ability  to  export,  and  foreign 
business  In  foreign  markets,  than  any  other,  excepting  only  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  to  be  derived/* 

Indeed,  that  the  Steel  Corporation  was  largely  formed, 
that  its  large  financial  resources  were  designed,  and  the  va- 
ried lines  of  its  constituent  manufacturing  units  were  bought 
to  enable  it  to  successfully  enter  foreign  trade,  is  shown  by 
the  proofs.  Thus  (volume  11,  p.  4321),  referring  to  his 
talk  with  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Schwab  says : 

"I  expected,  naturally,  to  increase  the  foreign  trade  very  much. 
May  I  explain  what  I  mean  by  my  development  of  foreign  trade? 
I  said  before  that  this  business  could  only  be  practically  and  success- 
fully developed  by  works  having  a  complete  line  of  steel  products,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  things  to  be  gained  by  this  organization. 

[105]  '*Q.  And  in  taking  this  up  with  Mr.  Morgan  you  presented 
that? — A.  That  was  one  of  the  things  I  urged." 

The  fact  that  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade  necessi- 
tated a  wide  diversity  of  products,  that  this  product  diver- 
sity was  to  be  obtained  by  the  Federal  Steel  Company  ac- 
quiring a  number  of  mills  making  such  diversity  of  prod- 
ucts and  completely  integrating  itself,  is  shown  by  the 
proofs.  Referrmg  to  carrying  out  the  general  plans  which 
he  and  Mr.  Morgan  outlined  for  acquiring  such  properties, 
Judge  Gary  (volume  12,  p.  4788)  testified : 

''Q.  Now,  what  were  the  subjects  considered  by  you  gentlemen, 
directors  of  the  Federal  Ck>mpany  or  owners  of  the  Federal  at  that 
time,  and  on  account  of  which,  or  after  considering  which,   you 
reached  the  resolution  you  mention? — ^A.  The  question  of  securln^^  the 
Carnegie  properties,  with  their  ore  reserves,  which  contained  a  class 
and  character  of  ore  in  large  quantities  which  the  Federal  or  the 
Minnesota  Iron  did  not  have,  particularly  their  mills  for  diversified 
product,  their  location,  and  their  organization,  which  was  beUeved 
to  be  a  very  good  one,  and,  if  possible,  the  acquisition  of  other  com- 
panies owning  finishing  mills,  in  order  to  diversify  the  product,  in- 
including  the  Wire  Company,  which  had  been  offered  to  us  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  for  the  purpose,  as  I  have  said,  of  completins^  a 
rounded-out  proposition  for  the  development  of  the  business,  ezten- 
aion  of  the  business,  manufacturing  at  lowest  cost,  and,  particularlyt 
Increasing  the  extent  of  export  business." 
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And  that  such  foreign  trade  demanded  such  wide  diver- 
sity of  product  as  could  only  be  supplied  by  a  company 
which  was  broadly  integrated  to  manufacture  such  diversi- 
fied supplies  is  shown  by  the  proofs.  In  that  regard,  a  wit- 
ness of  long  experience  in  foreign  trade  (Farrell,  volume 
10,  p,  3790),  says: 


•4 


Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  customers  in  foreign  countries? 
Do  you  sell  merchants  or  directly  to  consumers,  or  hoth? — ^A.  We 
sell  to  merchants,  consumers,  and  manufacturers. 

*'  Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  selling  to  merchants  to  have  a 
diversified  line  of  product? — ^A.  A  great  advantage.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  been  able  to  develop  our  business,  because  we  could 
offer  them  a  diversified  Une  of  products  from  one  source. 

**  Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  business  and  of  the  way  it  is 
done^  what  would  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  different  con- 
stituent members  of  the  Steel  Corporation  could  all  together  have 
developed  such  a  foreign  trade  as  has  been  developed  by  the  cor- 
poration, if  they  had  remained  separate  and  distinct? — ^A.  It  would 
have  been  utterly  Impracticable  or  impossible.  We  had  had  an  ex- 
emplification of  that  at  the  Pittsburgh  Wire  Ck)mpany,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  confine  our  exports  to  two  or  three  different  prod- 
ucts, because  of  the  necessity  of  having  facilities  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain lines  of  buslnesa    *    «>    • 

**  Q.  Take,  for  instance,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  as  an 
economic  proposition — as  a  business  proposition;  wlU  you  state 
whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  feasible,  or  possible,  for  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  to  maintain  agencies  in  the  various 
countries  as  stated  on  Exhibit  S9? — ^A.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
owing  to  the  cost 

"  Q.  What  would  be  the  fact  as  to  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  in  all 
these  countries? — ^A.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  because  of  the  character  of 
their  product,  which  is  not  as  widely  consumed  as  wire  products  and 
sheet-steel  products,  and  some  of  those  others  except  in  the  case  of 
some  coarse  products. 

**  Q.  What  influence,  if  any,  does  the  offering  of  one  dass  of  steel 
products  have  on  the  sale  of  another? — [109]  A.  In  the  export  mar- 
kets, we  say  that  one  product  sells  another;  that  is,  by  having  the 
great  range  of  products,  the  buyer  has  an  opportunity  to  order  prac- 
tically all  of  his  requirements.  Frequently  these  people  will  charter 
their  own  saUing  vessels  and  load  them  themselves.  They  want  to 
bay  everything  th^  can." 

That  this  is  a  correct  businesB  estimate  of  the  demands  of 
the  foreign  market  is  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
president  of  probably  the  most  widdy  diversified  range  of 
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finished  steel  products  company  in  this  country,  who  (Sim- 
mons, volume  23,  p.  9403)  says: 


"Q.  In  what  way  has  your  ability  to  carry  on  a  foreign  business 
been  affected  by  the  fact  tliat  you  have  a  fuU  line  consisting  of  many 
kinds  of  edge  tools  and  cutlery? — A.  Without  that,  we  would  have 
practically  no  business  abroad. 

*'  Q.  Why  is  that? — ^A.  Because  no  one  line  or  one  item  in  the  line 
would  be  sufficient  to  interest  the  foreign  buyers.    It  is  the  complete- 
ness of  the  line  under  one  brand  and  one  uniform  quality  that  they 
seem  to  take  an  interest  in. 
"  Q.  That  is,  they  buy  full  lines  of  you,  do  they?— A.  Yes,  sir.** 

Of  the  fact  that  this  policy  of  foreign-trade  expansion  was 
as  such  entered  into  by  the  company  and  has  since  been  pur- 
sued the  proofs  are  full.  Roberts,  volume  13,  p.  4969;  vol. 
11,  pp.  4147,  4148.  A  most  experienced  man  of  one  of  its 
constituent  companies,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company, 
and  who  had  developed  its  foreign  wire  business,  was  given 
absolute  charge  of  the  development,  along  the  lines  pre- 
viously advocated  (Schwab,  volume  11,  p.  4147;  Farrell, 
volume  10,  pp.  3774,  3775),  of  all  the  export  business.  In 
1903  the  Products  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Federal 
Steel  Company,  was  created  for  that  express  purpose.  A 
systematic  plan  was  pursued  of  establishing  foreign  dis- 
tributing warehouses  and  of  building  up  new  freight  lines 
and  shipping  facilities.  It  will  thus  appear  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  legal  consequences  of  the  acquisition  of  this  great 
volume  of  foreign  trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  acquired  by  this  company  in  pursuance  of  a  well- 
understood  purpose.  The  proofs  also  show  that  the  diversi- 
fied products  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  location  of  its 
plants  for  export  manufacture,  and  its  facilities  gener^ly, 
are  the  means  by  which  this  trade  has  been  supplied  and 
built  up.  And  they  also  disclose  the  fact  that  the  different 
subsidiary  finishing  companies  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
were,  among  other  things,  chosen  and  acquired  by  that  coxa- 
pany  with  a  view  to  developing  the  very  foreign  trade  which 
has  since  been  acquired.  Such  being  the  case,  it  logically 
follows  that  if  the  possession  of  this  great  volume  of  foragn 
trade  is  illegal  as  a  monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade,  the  Steel 
Corporation,  of  which  the  Products  Company  is  the  mere 
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Dumping  is  an  uneconomic  practice,  and  one  that  does  not  derdop 
a  continuous  business.  It  was  a  sporadic  business  and  was  indulged 
in  owing  to  the  exigency  ol  manufacturing  at  the  time.  The  export 
business  of  the  corporation  has  been  prosecuted  continuously.  It  has 
been  buUt  up  from  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  tons  in  1003,  I 
think,  to  two  million  two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  tons  in 
1912. 

Speaking  of  the  efforts  of  American  steel  manufacturers 
endeavoring  from  1895  to  1901  to  dump  materials  abroad, 
the  same  witness  (volume  12,  p.  4629)  says: 

"  They  were  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  material, 
and  in  doing  so  they  dislocated  those  markets,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
that  the  prices  were  greatly  demoralized,  and  the  manufacturers  in 
those  markets  not  only  met  the  prices  made  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Ck>mpany,  but  made  lower  prices ;  and  the  result  was  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  material  were  not  deUvered  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company-, 
and  it  was  an  actual  fact  that  the  buyers  of  their  products  paid  them 
a  compensation  to  let  them  out  of  the  contracts  after  the  market  had 
been  demoralized.  The  records  of  our  office  in  London  show,  and  I 
have  examined  them  myself  at  times  when  I  have  been  over — I  was 
interested  in  looking  it  up—show  that  over  $100,000  was  paid  to  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  by  buyers  for  canceling  contracts  after  they 
had  thrown  this  material  on  the  market  there  to  shipbuilders  and  aU 
sorts  of  people.*' 

It  took  the  Steel  Company  (Schwab,  volume  11,  p.  4148) 
one  or  two  years  to  get  the  foreign  business  started.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a  series  of  large  ware- 
houses all  over  the  commercial  world.  Space  forbids  details, 
but  the  proof  (Farrell,  volume  10,  p.  [108]  3785;  Defend- 
ant's Exhibit,  vol.  2,  pp.  179-189)  shows  that  nearly  800 
places  of  business  have  been  established  in  60  different  coun- 
tries and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  great  warehouses 
or  distributing  stations  have  been  opened  at  strategic  dis- 
tributing steamship  centers.  Taking  Belgium,  for  example : 
It  was  a  great  manufacturing  country;  it  had  a  tariff  and 
90  per  cent  of  its  manufactured  product  (volume  10,  pp. 
3786,  3849)  was  exported.  Consequently,  there  was  no  mar- 
ket for  the  Steel  Company  there,  except  street  car  rails.  But 
notwithstanding  there  was  practically  no  Belgian  market  for 
foreign  steel,  the  Steel  Company  located  a  large  warehouse 
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at  Antwerp  in  which  it  stored  10,000  tons  of  steel  products, 
principally  pipe.  It  was  compelled  to  do  this,  because  from 
Antwerp  it  was  able  to  reach  trading  centers  it  could  not 
reach  direct  from  the  United  States.  In  that  regard,  the 
proof  is  (volume  10,  p.  3786)  : 

**We  have  shipping  opportunities  at  Antwerp  that  do  not  exist  In 
this  country.  Antwerp  Is  a  ^eat  distributing  point ;  a  large  number 
of  sailing  vessels  go  to  ports  In  the  world  that  are  not  reached  by 


t* 


In  the  same  way,  while  the  Austrian  tariff  (volume  10,  p. 
3847)  shut  the  Steel  Corporation  out  of  that  country,  it 
established  a  warehouse  at  Trieste,  Austria,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  wire  products  and  pipe  can  be  trans-shipped  at 
Trieste  to  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  Syria,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  same  way,  the  Steel  Company  established 
a  warehouse  depot  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  through 
which  it  furnished  (volume  10,  p.  3805),  light  rails  for  lum- 
ber camps,  dieet  iron,  wire  goods,  and  pipe.  The  building 
up  of  trade  with  British  Columbia  exemplifies  that  the  steel 
trade  acquired  there  was  not  by  the  Steel  Company  restrain- 
ing or  monopoUzing  an  existmg  forei^  trade,  but  was,  by 
its  creating  a  new  and  non-existent  foreign  trade,  in  the  face 
of  serious  obstacles.  To  reach  Vancouver,  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration was  confronted  by  a  railroad  freight  rate  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Vancouver  of  $18  per  ton,  while  the  English 
steel  manufacturer  could  reach  Vancouver  on  already  estab- 
lished lines  of  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  at  $7 
per  ton  (volume  10,  p.  8805).  When  his  steel  reached  Van- 
couver, the  English  manufacturer  paid  one-third  less  of 
the  preferential  Canadian  tariff  than  the  American  manu- 
facturer (volume  10,  p.  8799).  The  result  of  these  adverse 
conditions  was  that,  after  the  Steel  Company  opened  its 
warehouse  at  Vancouver,  it  found  (volume  10,  p.  8805)  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  much  business  unless  the  Steel  Com- 
pany itself  established  a  line  of  its  own  steamers  from  New 
TcMrk  to  Vancouver,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
Products  Company  itself,  accordingly,  started  such  a  line, 
which  is  the  only  one  from  New  York  to  Vancouver.  It  has 
four  steamers  of  its  own  in  service  and  two  chartered  ves- 
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sds.    These  vessels  call  en  route  at  many  pcH*t8  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  at  sonie  ports  which 
have  no  regular  steamship  line.    In  addition  to  carrying  the 
products  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  they  (volume  10,  p.  3806) 
have  '^  been  carrying  considerable  quantities  of  material  for 
other  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  had  been  unable 
to  develop  a  business  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities."    In 
order  to  obtain  return  freight  for  their  steamers,  the  Prod- 
ucts Company  have  [109]  to  load  them  at  Vancouver  with 
lumber  or  coal  for  the  Gulf  of  California  (volume  10,  p. 
3807)  there  they  reload  with  copper  matte  for  Dunkirk, 
France;  and  in  France  they  take  on  chalk  for  New  York. 
The  whole  triangular  trip  occupies  from  seven  to  eight 
months  and  shows  the  hitherto  unused  methods  and  the  con- 
tinuous sustained  effort  that  must  be  made  to  get  and  hold 
foreign  trade.    By  like  effort  trade  suited  to  the  varied  needs 
of  various  countries  has  been  built  up.    Thus  (volume  10, 
p.  3787)  distributing  warehouses  have  been  established  at 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  at  Sydney,  Australia,  in  New 
South   Wales,   Copenhagen,   Denmark,   Barcelona,   Spain, 
Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Rio  Janerio,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  to  the 
number  of  40.    These  warehouses  (volume  10,  p.  3787)  are 
stocked  with  light  rails  for  mines,  corrugated  iron  for  build- 
ing, tin  plate,  wire  products,  pipe,  and  pretty  nearly  eveiy- 
thing  the  Steel  Company  makes,  except  railroad  rails.    The 
steel  for  South  America  is  carried  by  ship  loads  in  chartered 
vessels;  the  Products  Company  having  under  charter,  when 
this  testimony  was  taken  in  1918,  some  thirty-five  vessels  car- 
rying cargoes  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    Permanent  and  ex- 
tensive bureaus  are  maiutained  at  London  and  at  Paris  (vol- 
ume 10,  pp.  3789-^815),  in  order  to  sell  from  there  to  the 
English  and  French  Colonial  possessions,  buyers  for  whidti 
possessions  gather  at  the  two  cities  named.    The  necessity 
for  sustained  continuous  effort  is  shown  by  the  proo&  (vol- 
ume 20,  p.  7959) .  For  example,  the  Products  Company  has 
a  general  steel  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic  of   six 
millions  a  year  (volume  10,  p.  8794)  consisting  of  wire  prod- 
ucts, sheet  steel,  tin  plate,  rails,  structural  material,  street 
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railway  material,  ^tc.  Taking  the  item  of  structural  steel, 
the  proofs  show  the  continuous  means  by  whiph  such  trade  is 
obtained  and  held.  The  company  located  a  resident  engi- 
neering force  there,  designed  and  built  in  Buenos  Ayres  the 
first  steel  structural  building  in  South  America  (volume  10, 
p.  3794),  and,  as  a  result  of  the  maintenance  of  such  a  per- 
manent engineering  force  there,  has  built  every  steel  struc- 
ture in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  (volume  10,  p.  3795)  ^^we  have 
maintained  a  very  large  office  there.  We  are  building  a 
number  of  government  buildings  there.  We  built  all  the 
buildings  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Exposition.  We  built  one 
for  the  Argentine  Government  and  one  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  their  exhibits  there."  The  proofs  (volume 
10,  p.  8795)  show  that  the  products  sold  in  the  Argoutine  to 
make  up  this  six  million  aggregate  are  produced  by  the 
following  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel  Company, 
namely,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  American  Sheet 
A  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company, 
the  National  Tube  Company,  and  the  Lorain  Steel  Company, 
and  (volume  10,  p.  8801)  the  American  Bridge  Company.  It 
will  be  noted  that  these  products,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lorain  Steel  Company,  practically  come  from  the  Pitts- 
burfl^  district,  and  thus  substantiate  the  proof  (volume  10, 
p.  3829)  that  the  Federal  Steel  Company  was  driven  to 
further  expansion  and  integration  in  order  to  enter  foreign 
trade. 

[110  J  A  similar  trade  of  diversified  articles  amounting  to 
four  millions  (volume  10,  p.  3802)  has  been  built  up  through 
agancies  in  four  principal  commercial  centers  in  China,  and  a 
trade  (volume  10,  p.  8812)  of  five  millions  in  Cuba.  As  evi- 
dencing that  the  foreign  trade  was  largely  newly  created 
instead  of  taken  from  others,  reference  may  be  made  (vol- 
ume 10,  p.  3811)  to  the  trade  built  up  in  Black  Sea  territory. 
The  steel  sheets,  pipe,  and  wire  products  from  the  American 
Sheet  A  Tin  Plate,  the  American  Steel  A  Wire>  and  the 
National  Tube  Govapaniee  were  at  first  sept  to  Samburg 
and  there  tramhshipped.  The  building  up  of  that  trade  by 
the  Steel  Company  has  caused  (volume  11,  p.  8811)  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  sailing  evej^  six  weeks  from 
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New  York  to  the  Mediterranean,  for  which  the  Products 
Company  furalished  the  nucleus  of  each  cargo,  viz.,  from 
3,000  to  5,000  tons,  but  which  afford  shipping  facilities  to 
American  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  products.  In  the 
same  way,  a  sustained  trade  of  six  millions  a  year  (volume 
10,  p.  3818)  has  been  developed  in  Japan.  This  trade  con- 
sists in  pipe,  railway  material,  structural  bridge  steol,  light- 
gauged  steel,  tin  plate,  and  street-railway  material,  in  all 
(volume  10,  p.  3819)  to  the  extent  of  25,000  tons  per 
month.  In  addition  to  using  the  regular  steamer  line,  three 
or  four  vessels  chartered  by  the  Steel  Corporation  carried 
out  entire  cargoes  each  month  from  New  York  to  Japan  of 
the  varied  products  (page  3818)  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany, American  Steel  A  Wire,  American  Bridge,  American 
Sheet  A  Tin  Plato,  National  Tube,  and  Lorain  Steel  Com- 
panies, respectively. 

We  have  cited  the  above  comparatively  few  foregoing 
proofs  as  to  illustrate  the  Steel  Company's  foreign  trade  to 
exemplify  its  own  continuous  and  indefatigable  efforts  (vol- 
ume 10,  pp.  3844-^846),  to  build  up  this  trade  on  legitimate, 
commercial  lines,  and  not  by  trade  restraint  or  monopoly  at  the 
expense  of  its  competitors.    It  has  been  the  creation  of  a  new 
American  foreign  trade,  and  not  the  monopolistic  seiziure  of  a 
pre-existing  American  foreign  trade.    Space  constrains  us  to 
go  into  the  extent  of  territory  and  varying  character  of  that 
trade,  the  varied  and  individual  requirements  that  had  to  be 
met  in  different  markets,  all  of  which  show  conclusively  that 
the  dumping,  spasmodic  foreign-trade  practices  in  vogue  in 
the  steel  trade  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  were  at  variance 
with  the  building  up  of  dependable  foreign  trade,  and  that 
with  the  Steel  Corporation  has  come  the  substitution  of  rea- 
sonable, sound,  and  successful  commercial  practices  in  which 
and  by  which,  under  the  proofs  in  this  record,  a  dependable 
foreign  steel  trade  can  alone  be  built  up.    All  these  proofs, 
facts,  and  results  serve  to  justify  our  conclusions,  which  we 
find  as  a  fact,  that  this  foreign  trade  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  not  been  gained  by  monopoly  and  is  not  a  mo- 
nopoly ;  that  it  does  not,  and  has  not,  restrained  trade ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  others  in  the  steel  trade  (Youngstown,  vol- 
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ume  19,  p.  7708;  Maryland,  yoliime  20,  p.  7979)  have  been, 
at  the  same  time,  free  to  enter  such  foreign  trade  and  have 
done  so  to  tbe  extent  of  their  resources.  From  a  business 
view-point,  the  matter  is  well  summed  up  by  an  experienced 
business  man,  produced  by  the  Government,  who,  speaking 
of  the  wire  and  [111]  nail  business  with  which  he  was  fa- 
miliar, and  of  the  export  business  of  the  Steel  Company, 
says  (volume  5,  p.  2088)  : 

'^I  would  say  that  It  is  the  magnificent  organization  of  the  export 
department  of  the  Steel  Ck>rporatlon  which  accounts  for  their  success 
to  a  large  extent.  In  every  country  In  the  world  they  meet  the  condi- 
tions; for  instance,  they  have  to  have  different  gauges  in  different 
countries  and  different  size  kegs.  In  Japan  there  is  a  unit  there 
which  is  different  from  elsewhere.  Ours  is  a  keg  of  100  pounds,  but 
theirs  is  a  keg  of  138  pounds.  Now,  to  know  how  to  reach  aU  the 
different  countries  and  supply  the  needs  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  give  them  prices,  and  so  on,  in  their  own  money,  or  it 
may  be  In  English  money.  It  is  their  -Wonderful  organization  that  en- 
ables them  to  reach  out  as  they  do. 

'*  Q.  So  the  orgaxdzation  of  tbe  United  States  Steel  Products  Ck>m- 
pany,  which  handles  the  foreign  business,  is  a  very  valuable  thing 
for  the  steel  trade  of  this  country,  is  it  not? — K.  Absolutely  so.  It  Is 
a  wonderful  organization/' 

Bearing  on  the  systematic  organization  thus  referred  to, 
the  proof  (volume  10,  p.  8788)  is,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

"  The  managers  of  these  large  offices  in  foreign  countries  are  almost 
entirely  American,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  trained  in  our 
offices  here.  We  have  a  civil-service  system  in  our  business,  and  our 
men  are  promoted  from  one  office  to  another  according  to  their  apti- 
tude for  business  In  certain  countries.  One  man  might  be  a  good 
business  nuin  in  Brazil,  and  might  be  a  total  failure  in  Australia.'* 

As  showing  that  this  foreign  trade  has  been  built  up  on 
business  executive  effort,  we  may  here  refer  to  the  facts  later 
noted,  namely,  the  very  material  decrease  in  the  cost  of  sell- 
ing and  the  very  material  increase  in  the  prices  obtained. 
And  in  that  connection,  namely,  the  increase  in  price  ob- 
tained for  goods  sold  abroad,  and  the  decrease  of  price  for 
goods,  sold  in  the  United  States,  the  proof  (defendant's  ex- 
hibit, Tol.  2,  p.  190)  fiiiows  the  important  fact,  namely,  that 
this  foreign  trade  has  not  been  built  up  at  the  expense  of 
the  home  market.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  that 
exhibit,  it  suffices  to  say  that  some  80  steel  or  wire  products 
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are  there  listed,  all  of  which  have  been  sdd  at  materially 
higher  prices  in  the  foreign  than  the  same  articles  were 
being  sold  for  in  the  home  market.  We  find  in  that  list  such 
important  and  widely  used  articles  as  tin  plate,  structural 
steel,  blooms,  billets,  and  slabs,  axles  and  steel  wheels,  plates, 
bars,  and  hoops,  T-rails,  pig  iron,  black  and  galvanized  pipe, 
seamless  tubes,  horseshoes,  wires  of  all  kinds,  nails  and 
spikes,  fences,  bale  ties — for  all  of  which  higher  prices  were 
charged  and  obtained  in  the  foreign  market  than  those  paid 
by  the  domestic  consumer.  In  connection  with  that  exhibit, 
we  note  the  testimony  of  W.  E.  Corey  (volume  8,  p.  8042), 
who  says  that,  during  the  time  he  was  president  of  the  cor- 
poration : 

"  The  Products  Company  had  become  so  weU  estabUshed  and  had 
worked  up  such  a  line  of  customers,  and  trade  conditions  In  the  world 
were  such,  that  as  high  prices  were  netted  to  the  mills  on  foreign 
business  as  on  domestic,  and  on  some  occasions  were  higher  on  cer- 
tain contracts." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  James  A.  Farrell 
(volume  10,  p.  3858),  who  says: 

*'  Q.  According  to  this  statement,  Bxhibit  No.  43,  the  gross  tonnage 
of  the  corporation  increased  between  those  years  from  1,001,716  to 
2,243,188  tons,  that  is,  from  1904  to  1012,  or  128.9  per  cent? — 
[118]  A.  Yes,  sir. 

" Q.  ViThUe  the  seUing  value  increased  181.7  per  cent?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
181.7. 

'*  Q.  Or  an  increase  of  the  average  per  gross  ton  of  26.8  per  cent? — 
A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  What  occasioned  that  increase  in  the  average  price  per  ton  re- 
ceived by  you  on  these  export  sales? — ^A.  Because  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  constantly  selling  a  higher^riced  product ;  that  is,  we  were  sell- 
ing the  various  commodities  in  highly  finished  Itnes  and  fe?irer  of  the 
products  in  semi-finished  and  coarser  Unes. 

"  Q.  How  was  it  that  you  were  able  to  increase  the  value  or  im- 
prove the  kind  of  product  you  were  seUing  in  that  way?  Was  it 
because  you  were  becoming  established,  or  why? — ^A.  It  was  a  natural 
development  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  established  offices  all  over  tbe 
world,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  our  mOls  were  getting  into  a  state 
of  preparation  to  do  this  diverslfled  businosB. 

'*  Q.  In  addition  to  selling  the  his^er  grade  of  goods,  mMe  flniih#d 
articles,  how  do  the  prices  upon  these  specific  commodities  comiiare 
per  ton  in  1904  and  1912,  as  a  rule?— A.  They  show  an  increase  of 
about  25  per  cent 
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"Q,  Then  your  increase  waa  caused  by  that  also,  tiiat  yon  were 
able  to  get  better  prices  on  a  specific  product  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  Or  many  of  the  specific  products?— -A,  Yes. 

*'Q.  That  is  all  detailed,  is  it  not,  in  defendant's  Exhibit  42?— A. 
It  Is. 

"  Q.  Year  1^  year?— A.  Yes ;  1904  to  1912. 

"0.  InclnsiTeT— A«  Yes. 

**  Q.  This  Bzhlblt  43  shows  an  increase  In  the  domestic  business  In 
tonnage  from  1904  to  1912  of  87  per  cent,  or  from  5,818,149  tons  to 
10,877,544  tons,  and  an  Increase  In  the  selling  value  of  65.2  per  cent,  or 
a  decrease  in  the  average  per  gross  ton  on  shipments  to  the  domestic 
market  of  11.6  per  cent?— A.  11.6  per  cent. 

"Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  that? — ^A.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
prices  in  the  domestic  department  have  constantly  shown  a  decline. 
We  were  g^etting  about  $8  a  ton  less  for  materials  In  the  domestic 
market  than  we  were  receiving  In  1904. 

**  Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  getting  about  $8  per  ton  less  in 
the  domestic  market  than  you  did  in  1904,  that  is,  you  did  in  1911? — 
A.  Yea. 

**  Q.  Has  the  price  in  the  domestic  market  fluctuated  in  that  time 
more  or  leas  in  different  years?— A.  More  or  less,  but  it  has  gradually 
shown  a  lower  return.'* 

In  this  matter  we  haye  not  overlooked  Government  Ex- 
hibit No.  205  (volume  4,  p.  1614) ,  which  challenges  some 
11  articles  of  export.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  the  ex- 
hibit itself  concedes  that  the  prices  include  ^^  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  freight  and  insurance  to  destination."  As  we 
have  no  facts  and  figures  as  to  the  separate  items  of  such 
^^C.  I.  F."  exports,  we  have  no  proof  warranting  our  ex- 
cepting them  from  the  conclusions  stated  above,  namely, 
that  higher  prices  have  usually  been  obtained  in  the  foreign 
market  than  have  been  charged  in  the  domestic. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  significant  factor  in  the  view 
of  the  experienced  witness  quoted  above  (volume  6,  p.  2033) 
is  in  the  Products  C!ompany  ascertaining,  meeting,  and  sup- 
plying the  individual  need  of  individual  foreign  markets. 
And,  as  emphasizing  his  illustration  of  a  [113]  different 
nail-keg  unit  in  Japan  as  the  basis  of  doing  business,  it 
might  be  added  that  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  trade  of 
India  another  unit  was  demanded,  for  the  proofs  show  (vol- 
ume 10,  p*  8792)  that  in  India  the  keg  unit  does  not  prevail 
at  all ;  that  there  the  nail  unit  is  a  seven-pound  package  of 
nails  in  paper  packages,  which  are  put  up  in  such  package 
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at  the  nail  mill  at  AUoitown,  Pa.,  a  seaboard  plant,  which 
was  acquired  with  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company. 
In  the  same  way  the  proofs  show  (volume  10,  p.  3792)  the 
markets  of  Australia  demand  an  oval  nail,  while  in  Java  a 
roimd  one  is  required.  Indeed,  the  absolute  neceesity  of 
making  different  goods  for  the  foreign  markets  from  those 
made  for  home  trade  is  illustrated  by  the  proofs  of  the 
large  expense  necessarily  incurred  to  meet  these  local  for- 
eign requirements.  Thus  the  evidence  (volume  10,  p. 
3881)  is: 

'*  The  first  rail  order  we  executed  at  the  Tennessee  Works  was  for 
the  Argentine  Government,  for  the  Chumbicha  RaUway.  We  ex- 
pended on  the  roUs  in  preparing  the  rails  for  that  order  something 
like  174,000.    That  was  the  first  order.'* 

And  (volume  10,  p.  8844) : 

"After  the  corporation  acquired  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Com- 
pany they  expended  $800,000  on  the  Allentown  mill  in  order  to 
diversify  its  products  and  increase  its  opportunity  to  do  a  wider 
range  of  foreign  business  than  it  was  doing  at  the  time.** 

A  patient  study  of  the  proofs  of  actual  business  facts,  diffi- 
culties, and  efforts  shown  in  the  testimony  of  experienced 
business  men  leads  us  to  these  conclusions : 

First,  that  the  foreign  business  in  steel  and  iron  done  by 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  increased  (volume  10,  p.  3843) 
from  290,000  tons  in  1903  to  about  2,260,000  tons  in  1912, 
and  in  value  from  $31,000,000  in  1904  to  $91,000,000  in  1913 
(volume  10,  p.  3788). 

Second,  that  the  Steel  Corporation  normally  does  froni 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  foreign  iron  and  steel  business  of  the 
United  States  (volume  10,  p.  3897) ;  that  its  exports  of 
$91,000,000  in  1913  includes  $80,000,000  of  "  re-export "  busi- 
ness, so  called,  which  it  does  in  connection  with  other  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  using  its  basic  products;  that  the  '^re-ex- 
port ''  business  in  connection  with  other  companies  (volume 
10,  p.  3848)  gave  employment  to  from  15,000  to  18,000  men, 
and  the  foreign  business  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  40,000 
men. 

Third,  that  its  competitors  in  the  iron  and  steel  business, 
with  some  few  exceptions  (volume  19,  p.  7709),  do  not  seek 
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to  enter  the  foreign  market  so  long  as  they  can  get  a  market 
at  home  (volume  10,  pp.  8845, 3847, 8697 ;  volume  20,  p.  7980; 
volume  28,  p.  12089) ,  and  what  foreign  steel  business  there 
was  prior  to  1901  had  been  small,  and  generally  not  profit- 
able, and  was  done  at  from  7  per  cent  to  11  per  cent  expense 
on  invoice  (Farrell,  volume  10,  p.  3791;  Government  Ex* 
hibits,  volume  3,  p.  1133 ;  Painter,  volume  5,  p.  1974 ;  Steven- 
eon,  volume  3,  p.  1093 ;  Beimer,  volume  6,  p.  2499,  in  connec- 
tion with  Farrell,  volume  12,  p.  4628;  Gary,  volume  12,  p. 
4758;  Defendant's  Exhibit,  volume  9,  p.  781). 

Fourth,  that  the  success  of  the  Steel  Company  in  building 
up  this  continuous  foreign  trade  primarily  consisted  in  its 
mechanical  ability  [114]  to  make  the  wide  range  and  variety 
of  product  required  by  foreign  markets  and  in  its  manufac- 
ture of  such  diversified  products  at  plants  properly  located 
for  export  trade.  Volume  10,  pp.  3790,  8848,  3844,  4128; 
volume  11,  p.  4320 ;  volume  13,  p.  5017 ;  volume  28,  p.  9408 ; 
volume  20,  pp.  7978,  7979.  In  that  connection  reference 
might  be  made  to  the  proof  (volume  10,  p.  4128),  as  showing 
how  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  foreign  trade  is  the 
diversity  of  product  which  comes  from  broad  integration 
(volume  10,  p.  4128)  : 

"Q.  Can  a  manufacturer  having  a  large  line  of  products  tor  sale 
afford  to  maintain  such  warehouses  and  conduct  that  business,  when 
d,  person  manufacturing  only  one  line  of  goods  could  not  afford  to 
do  itf— A«  It  was  tried  by  the  National  Tube  Company  before  the 
formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  They  established  a  large  ware- 
house at  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 
for  two  reasons,  one  because  of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  It  cost 
them  over  8  per  cent  to  do  the  business,  because  they  had  one  line  of 
goods  to  sell  only." 

Fifth,  in  gradually  reducing  its  own  overhead  cost  of  for- 
eign selling  (volume  10,  p.  3791),  from  about  Zi  per  cent  in 
1901  to  8  per  cent  in  1911. 

Sixth,  in  gradually  increasing  the  price  of  such  of  its 
product  as  was  sold  in  the  foreign  market  from  1904,  when 
the  trade  had  gotten  under  way,  to  1912,  while  it  was  at  the 
same  time  gradually  decreasing  the  price  of  such  of  its  product 
as  was  sold  to  consumers  in  the  home  market.  Volume  10,  pp. 
3853-3855.  These  relative  changes  are  shown  by  defendant's 
Exhibit  (volume  2,  p.  203),  as  follows:  In  1901  the  Steel 
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Corporation  sold  such  of  its  product  as  it  exported  at  an 
average  price  of  $27.22  per  gross  ton ;  by  1912  it  was  able  to 
market  them  at  $34.24.  During  the  same  period  it  was  in 
1904  receiving  for  such  of  its  product  as  was  sold  in  the  home 
market  an  average  of  $41.44  per  gross  ton;  by  1912  this  price 
was  reduced  to  $36.63. 

With  these  facts,  figures,  and  results  proved  in  this  record, 
we  are  warranted  in  holding  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  its  mode  of  building  it  up,  and  its  reten- 
tion when  built  up  are  not  contrary  to  the  Sherman  Law. 
To  hold  otherwise  would  be,  practically  and  commercially, 
to  enjoin  the  steel  trade  of  the  United  States  from  using  the 
business  methods  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  build  up 
and  maintain  a  dependable  business  abroad,  and  if  the  Sher- 
man Law  were  so  construed,  it  would  itself  be  a  restraint 
of  trade  and  unduly  prejudice  the  public  by  restraining  for- 
eign trade.  Happily,  it  is  open  to  no  such  charge,  for,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  said : 

"  One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  statute  is  to  protect,  not 
to  destroy,  rights  of  property." 

[4]  Seeing,  then,  that  the  Steel  Corporation,  at  the  time 
this  petition  was  filed,  was  engaged  in  the  natural  and  nor- 
mal conduct  of  business,  both  home  and  foreign,  and  that  it 
was  not  then  monopolizing,  restraining,  or  attempting  to 
monopolize  or  restrain,  trade  in  iron  and  steel  between  the 
States  or  with  foreign  nations,  we  next  turn  to  1901,  the 
year  the  corporation  was  formed,  and  address  ourselves  to 
the  inquiry  whether  it  was  formed  in  order  to  so  monopolize 
or  restrain  trade;  or,  to  use  the  test  fixed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  {Nash  v.  Umted  States^  supra) ^  [US]  was  the  Steel 
Company,  when  created,  a  combination  which  by  its  intent 
was  meant  to,  or  by  the  inherent  nature  of  its  contemplated 
acts  would,  "  prejudice,  the  public  interests  by  unduly  re- 
stricting competition  or  unduly  restraining  the  course  of 
trade  "  %  Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  the  inherent 
nature  of  its  contemplated  acts,"  which  violate  the  statute 
when  an  illegal  combination  is  originally  formed,  and  which, 
continuing,  because  inherent  elements  warrant  its  dissolution 
whenever  questioned,  is  illustrated  by  what  was  found  to  be 
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competition  when  its  inherent  nature  had  made  it  do  so.  It 
therefore  follows  that,  if  such  destruction  of  the  power  of 
competition  and  that  by  perennial  violation  thus  evidenced 
the  original  inherent  illegal  nature  of  the  combination,  it 
would  seem  that  if  a  long  series  of  years  had  not  resulted  in 
a  combination  either  destroying  actual  competition  of  others, 
or  of  their  power  to  compete,  or  had  not  resulted  in  the  long 
years  of  the  combination's  business  in  constant,  perennial 
violations  of  law,  it  could  not  [11^]  reasonably  be  held  that 
the  inherent  original  nature  of  such  combination  was  such  as 
to  make  it  unlawful  when  originally  created  and  liable  to  dis- 
solution whenever  afterwards  challenged.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  the  acts  of  a  combination  are  fair  tests  of 
the  real  inherent  nature  of  the  combination,  and  that  in  such 
case  the  time-tried  rule,  ^^  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them," 
might  well  serve  to  best  gauge  the  source  or  tree  from  or  on 
which  the  fruit  matured.  But,  passing  by  this  time-tried 
rule,  with  its  practical  tests  of  what  the  Steel  Company  did 
in  the  ten  years  subsequent  to  its  creation,  let  us  address  our- 
selves to  the  proofs  of  what  was  done  at  or  about  the  time 
the  Steel  Corporation  was  formed,  and  from  these  proofs 
alone  determine  whether  the  object  of  those  forming  it  was 
to  prejudice  the  public  by  unduly  restricting  competition  or 
unduly  obstructing  the  course  of  trade,  or,  even  if  there  was 
no  such  intent,  was  the  inherent  nature  of  the  Steel  Corpor- 
ation's contemplated  acts  such  as  to  prejudice  the  public  by 
unduly  restricting  competition  or  unduly  obstructing  the 
course  of  trade? 

A  study  of  these  proofs  satisfies  us  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  could  not  have  been  formed  unless  the 
minds  of  two  men  had  previously  united  in  a  common  pur- 
pose. Those  two  men  were  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Andrew 
Carnegie.  With  them  cooperated  Charles  M.  Schwab,  the 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Elbert  H.  Gary, 
president  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  and  James  EL 
Beed,  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  a  director  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  all  of  whom,  except  Mr.  Carnegie, 
became  directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  While  the  co- 
operation and  participation  of  other  persons  and  other  com- 
panies subsequently  aided  and  was  necessary  to  the  carry- 
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nomical  methods.  By  tconomleB  I  mean  tbat  I  beUe^ed  Huit  we  had 
then  reached  the  limit,  or  very  nearly  ao,  at  which  economlea  from 
a  metalluri^ical  or  mechanical  standpoint  could  be  made  effective*  and 
I  believed  that  the  next  great  step  in  economical  manufacture  was  to 
so  regulate  the  business  and  plants  of  the  business  in  manufacturing 
on  a  larger  scale  than  had  ever  been  attempted  heretofore;  that 
instead,  as  was  then  the  practice,  of  having  one  mUl  to  make  10  or 
20  or  50  products,  the  greatest  economy  would  result  from  having 
one  mill  make  one  product,  and  make  that  product  continuously. 
The  history  of  manufacture  has  shown  that  any  line  that  specializes 
in  any  direction  obtains  the  best  economical  results,  and  I  believed 
that  the  various  lines  of  steel  should  be  so  specialized,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  any  one  company  then  to  do  that  at  once,  but  I  also 
believed  that  great  economies  would  result  from  locating  mills  at  the 
point  of  consumption,  by  which  the  cost  of  transporting  the  finished 
material  to  the  point  of  consumption  would  in  many  cases  be  reduced 
or  saved.  I  also  pointed  out  that  I  believed  that  great  economic  re- 
sults would  follow  from  our  b^ng  able  to  manage  these  concerns  in 
a  manner  that  would  stinmlate  the  most  ^active  effort  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  different  ooncema. 

•  •••«•• 

*'  I  went  on  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  effective  things  would  be 
our  ability,  as  I  said  before,  to  stimulate  the  various  managements. 
Secondly,  or  thirdly,  I  felt  that  the  great  export  business  of  this 
country  in  iron  and  steel  could  only  be  done  in  that  way.  I  felt, 
furthermore,  that  great  economies  would  result  in  all  tiiese  general 
items  of  expense  which  are  met  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel* 
on  account  of  selling,  traveling,  office  expenses,  and  all  the  general 
items  that  each  individual  concern  with,  an  individual  line  had  to 
cover  with  a  full  organization.  That  could  be  covered  by  one  such 
organization,  and  I  felt  that  much  economy  would  result  in  that  dlrec- 
tioDt  and,  indeed,  the  whole  line  of  my  talk  that  evening  was  intended 
to  show  that  the  next  great  economic  step  to  be  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  or,  indeed,  any  business  in  general — ^I  did  not  confine 
myself  entirely  to  the  steel  business — directly  to  the  steel  business, 
but,  in  general,  that  the  great  economic  result  to  be  next  obtained  in 
manufacture  was  by  the  adoption  of  these  methods,  and  then  I  made 
that  application  generally  to  the  steel  industry.  *  *  *  I  pointed 
out,  for  exan4>le,  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  manufacture 
steel  cars;  that  few  companies  throughout  the  United  States  who 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bridges  and  other  fabricated 
materials  were  attempting  to  manufacture  steel  cars ;  that  that  could 
never  be  successful ;  that  the  only  way  it  could  be  successful  was  for 
some  one  works  to  devote  Itself  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
steel  cars,  and  one  kind  of  steel  can ;  that  if  different  kinds  of  steel 
cars  had  to  be  made,  like  passenger  cars,  for  example,  as  being  dif- 
ferent from  freight  cars,  two  separate  works,  as  following  out  this 
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9BDeral  line  of  policy,  woBld  hsve  to  be  built  and  so  operated.  I  then 
pointed  out,  for  example,  atnictaral  ateels.  In  thoae  days  a  atructural 
mill  woold  probably  make  aiz  different  sizes  of  beams  and  channels 
and  anglea ;  by  my  plan  a  mill  would  be  built  that  would  roll  on  angles 
exduslTely,  and  a  mill  would  then  be  built  that  would  roll  on  beams 
ezduaively,  and  that  the  finished  material,  and  so  forth,  of  these 
mills,  being  adapted  for  that  qiecial  thing«  would  be  better  and 


[118]  **Well,  Mr.  Morgan  listened  with  interest,  and  then  asked 
me  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  him  a  few  minutes.  The  dinner  was 
short  and  we  sat  in  a  corner  and  talked  for  some  time  at  more  length 
and  witli  more  amplification  upon  this  subject" 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Morgan  sent  for  Schwab,  who 
sajs: 

"This  whole  subject  was  then  gone  into  with  much  more  detail, 
and  the  theories  which  I  then  advocated  were  amplified  with  reference 
to  tlieir  application  to  the  steel  industry ;  and  I  pointed  out  at  that 
interriew  to  Mr.  Morgan  in  great  detail  the  economies  and  advan- 
tages that  would  result  under  those  theories  from  their  application 
to  the  steel  industry. 

"Q.  Was  there  any  suggestion  then,  or  discussion,  with  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  a  large  corporation  with  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing on  all  lines? — A.  There  was;  that  was  the  chief  discussion  of 
the  evening. 

**  Q.  Can  you  go  into  that  a  little  fuller? 

**  I  told  Bdr.  Morgan  that  if  the  steel  industry  of  this  country  were 
to  start  anew,  that  if  there  were  no  steel  plants  here,  what  I  should 
advocate  and  build  was  such  a  plant  as  I  have  described  heretofore, 
but  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  of  these  things  did  exist, 
perhaiis  not  in  an  ideal  way  or  ideal  location,  that  a  new  plant  would 
be  made  possible,  and  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  did  exist 
and  that  they  could  be  made  ultimately  to  conform  to  this  theory,  I 
believed  that  the  then  existing  steel  plants  which  I  pointed  out  to 
him  could  be  formed  into  one  company,  which  would  ultimately  ac- 
compUsh  all  the  results  which  I  had  outlined.  That  was  discussed  at 
some  length.  The  companies  were  mentioned  that  I  thought  would 
aooompUah  these  results.  Theiy  did  not,  by  any  means,  embrace  all 
the  companies  in  the  United  States,  but  thoae  which  I  thought  would 
effective  make  each  an  organizatioa  as  was  outlined. 

**  Q.  Were  they  aach  as  to  cover  all  the  branches  of  the  industry  V- 
A.  They  wera 

**<).  And  what  waa  your  dlseuasion  with  him  with  regard  to  the 
taiign  attoatloBT 

•  •  •  e  e  #  « 
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''  With  reference  to  the  foreign  sitaation,  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
up  to  that  time  onr  bnainesg,  the  steel  bnsinees  in  general,  had  been 
nominal  with  reference  to  export  business;  and  that,  in  mj  opinion, 
it  could  only  be  made  profitable  and  possible  by  such  an  organization; 
that  no  company  selling  an  individual  line,  a  single  line,  or  one  or 
two  lines,  could  hope  to  successfully  compete  for  foreign  business 
where  they  were  not  prepared  to  furnish  the  customer  every  line  that 
he  might  require  for  a  structure  or  a  business ;  and  that  half  a  dosen 
or  a  dozen  individual  companies  could  not  afford  the  expense  or  the 
organization  or  secure  the  talent  necessary  to  make 'a  successful  ex- 
port business,  while  such  a  company  as  I  outlined  could. 

*'  Q.  Did  you  mention  the  facilities  that  such  a  corporation  as  you 
described  would  need  to  possess? — A.  I  did ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  en- 
larged and  perhaps  made  a  more  strenuous  talk  to  Mr.  Morgan  upon 
the  subject  of  export  and  our  ability  to  export  and  foreign  business 
In  foreign  markets  than  any  other,  excepting  only  the  economic  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived. 

"  With  reference  to  the  ore,  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Morgan  how  advan- 
tageous it  would  be,  for  example,  for  one  mine  to  mine  all  it  could, 
regardless  of  what  furnaces  or  products  it  was  to  go  to,  and  have  that 
ore  then  distributed  by  an  expert  between  these  100  furnaces  that  would 
then  operate,  instead  of  5  or  6  by  which  the  mine  could  run  continuously 
and  run  at  a  given  amount  and  under  the  most  economical  conditions, 
regardless  of  how  the  ore  was  to  be  distributed;  because,  when  a 
firm  owned  5  or  6  furnaces,  it  was  a  question  of  how  much  of  each 
kind  of  ore  from  each  mine  they  could  use,  but,  when  a  firm  owned 
100  furnaces,  the  question  of  distributing  the  ore  from  1119]  each 
individual  mine  to  that  furnace  became  a  simple  and  effective  one; 
and  that  that  would  be  of  great  advantage  from  a  mining  point  of 
view.    The  fact  that  one  mine  contained  ore  of  a  high  percentage  of 
phosphorus  might  make  it  possible  in  an  individual  concern  to  only  mn 
it  half  the  year ;  while,  if  the  product  from  that  mine  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  100  furnaces,  the  additional  amount  of  high  phosphoms 
would  be  so  little  as  to  be  no  disadvantage,  and  therefore  that  mine 
could  run  continuously.    With  reference  to  the  handling  of  the  ore 
from  the  mines  to  the  docks  in  the  days  of  individual  ownership,  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  at  the  docks  and  on  the  railroad  to  keep  the 
ores  for  the  different  firms  and  from  the  different  mines  separated 
and  shipped  as  they  desired  to  handle  it  upon  their  boat;  whereas, 
with  this  large  ownership  of  works,  it  was  possible  to  ship  the  ore 
to  the  various  docks  as  fast  as  It  came  down,  without  any  of  the  ex- 
pense from  delay.    The  ships,  instead  of  waiting  at  the  docks  until 
their  special  load  of  ore  could  come  around  and  take  the  ore,  tbey 
would  come  into  port  and  depart  ten  hours  later,  instead  of  three  or 
four  days  later,  because  the  ore  was  always  there  ready  to  load  on 
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Mr.  Morgan  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Com- 
pany, although  he  had  then  no  written  agreement  from  Mr. 
Carnegie  whatever.  These  facts  are  shown  also  by  others. 
Volume  12,  p.  [120]  4727.  This  situation  continued  until 
February  26, 1901,  when  Mr.  Morgan  obtained  a  formal  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Carnegie  through  Judge  James  H.  Beed.  The 
latter's  testimony  (volume  14,  p.  5660)  is: 

"  He  [Mr.  Morgan]  told  us,  in  substance,  that  he  had  Just  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  he  was  making  contracts  here  with  stockholders 
of  the  Federal,  the  National,  the  National  Tube,  and  so  on,  and  he 
had  not  a  scratch  of  the  pen  from  Mr.  Carnegie  under  which  he 
could  hold  him  or  hold  his  estate  if  he  died.  He  said,  'Tou  men  go 
ap  the  street  as  fast  as  you  can  and  get  me  something.'  We  took 
the  Elevated  and  went  up  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  house  and  explained 
what  we  were  there  for.  *  •  «  Mr.  Stetson  and  I  then,  wttfa  occa- 
sional interruptions  firom  Mr.  Carnegie,  dictated  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, or  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  which  Mr.  Carnegie  signed,  and  we 
took  the  original  down  with  us  to  Mr.  Morgan,  and  he  seemed  quite 
reUeved.  *  *  *  I  don't  think  we  left  any  (copy)  with  Mr.  Car- 
negie." 

By  suck  letter  (Exhibit  80,  volume  3,  p.  825,  defendant's 
exhibit)  Mr.  Carnegie  agreed  to  sell  his  mortgage  bonds  and 
stock  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  agreed  to  reoeive 
in  lieu  thereof  mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company.    The  letter  also  provided  that  his  sale  was  condi- 
tional on  the  Steel  Company  taking  the  holdings  of  the  •ther 
shareholders  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  the  same 
rate ;  but,  instead  of  paying  them  in  bonds,  as  he  was,  they 
were  to  be  paid  in  stoick  of  the  new  company.    The  testi- 
mony (volume  14,  p.  5656)  shows  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was 
anxious  to  sell  and  retire  from  business.    Indeed,  several 
efforts  had  previously   (volume  14,  pp.  5474,  6476,  0518; 
volume  11,  p.  4182;  volume  12,  pp.  4722,  4723,  4725)  been 
made  to  sell  the  Carnegie  Company.    On  the  consummation 
of  the  sale,  Mr.  Carnegie  took  no  stock  in  the  new  company 
and  had  no  part  in  its  management.    While,  of  course,  he 
knew  what  companies  the  Steel  Company  was  absorbing  and 
was  keenly  alive  as  to  what  properties  his  purchase-money 
bonds  would  cover,  and,  indeed,  in  respect  to  one  company, 
the  National  Steel  Company,  which  occupied  a  midway  posi- 
tion between  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh,  insisted  (volume  12, 
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p.  4747)  that  it  had  to  be  taken  in  and  his  bonds  cover  their 
property,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  he  occupied  any 
other  relation  than  that  of  a  seller  of  his  stocks  and  bonds  in 
his  own  company.    Indeed,  the  dealings  between  the  two 
men,  the  fact  that  they  did  not  meet  each  other,  their  not 
even  talking  to  each  other  about  the  plans,  scope,  and  future 
of  the  new  company,  their  allowing  the  intended  sale  to 
stand  without  any  written  evidence  that  it  had  been  made, 
the  inability  or  difficulty  either  of  them  would  have  had  in 
its  being  carried  out  if  either  had  died,  conclusively  show 
that  the  whole  transaction  between  the  two  was  that  of  a 
sale  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  personal  holdings  effected  between 
them  through  the  medium  of  third  persons.    We  are  there- 
fore warranted  in  finding,  as  we  do,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  Mr.  Carnegie  united  with  any  one  to 
join  in  any  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  that  the 
statement  in  his  answer  filed  in  this  case,  to  wit,  ^  that  his 
sole  motive  in  agreeing  to  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the 
Carnegie  Company  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  his  desire  to  retire  from  the  hazard  and  responsibilities 
of  active  business,  and  that  since  said  sale  was  concluded  he 
has  had  no  connection  with  the  business  of  the  purchasing 
corporation,''  is  true,  and  a  conclusion  which  is  supported  by 
the  evidence  hereafter  quoted  at  [181]  length  showing  the 
reason  which  led  Mr.  Came^e  into  being  willing  to  sell. 

We  torn  next  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  such  other  persons  as 
cooperated  with  him  in  forming  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
see  what  the  proofs  show.  The  vast  size  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration they  formed,  the  influence  and  control  incident  to 
such  size,  its  seeming  power  to  crush  competition,  its  ability 
to  absorb  business  through  its  systematized  organization  are 
all  factors  so  associated  with  monoply  to  restrain  trade  and 
crush  out  competition  that  we  may  say  that,  standing  alone 
as  a  mere  isolated  fact,  this  great  company  gives  one  such 
an  impression  of  monoply  that  we  fed  we  may  in  this  in- 
quiry place  the  burden  upon  it  and  its  formers  to  satisfy  us 
by  fldfirmative  proof  that  monopoly  was  not  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  formed,  but  that  it  was  the  normal,  regular, 
and  natural  outcome  of  the  improvement  in  steel  making, 
;•— 17— VOLS — 7 
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%nd  its  concentrated  powers  were  only  such  as  were  deemeil 
to  be  necessary  to  successful  producing  and  marketing  its 
product.  To  such  inquiry  and  the  proofs  bearing  thereon 
we  now  address  ourselves. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  United  States  has  been  a 
gradual  sustained  evolution.    So  far  as  the  metallic  base  is 
concerned,  such  evolution  may  be  broadly  stated  to  have 
been  from  iron  to  steel,  from  steel  to  Bessemer  steel,  from 
Bessemer  to  open  hearth.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
next  development  (volume  10,  p.  4068 ;  volume  26,  p.  11066) 
bids  fair  to  be  from  fuel  smelting  to  electric  smelting. 
These  several  stages  of  development  have  been  accompanied 
by  an  abandonment  and  loss  of  equipment  of  great  value 
(volume  2,  p.  1167;  volume  2,  p.  782;  volume  10,  p.  3859; 
volume  10,  p.  4077;  volume  13,  p.  4963),  and  have  necessi- 
tated vast  further  expenditures  for  new  appliances  to  make 
the  new  open-hearth  steel  product.    To  illustrate,  referring 
to  a  single  one  of  the  rapid  revolutions  in  steel  making — 
the  removal  of  phosphorus  in  pig  iron  in  the  Bessemer  or 
open-hearth  processes  by  the  substitution  in  the  lining  of 
lime  for  a  silicon  base — ^this  single  chemical  fact,  made 
public  in  1885  (volume  13,  p.  4940),  ^^practically  revolu- 
tionized the  iron  industry,  and  by  the  year  1890  basic  open- 
hearth  steel  had  practically  supplanted  the  use  of  wrought 
iron  for  all  commercial  purposes."    Side  by  side  with  these 
rapid  metallurgical  changes  of  product  there  was  at  the 
same  time  going  on  radical  changes  in  the  mechanical  han- 
dling of  the  product.    To  refer  to  but  one  of  the  many  me- 
chanical changes,  ^^  in  the  late  80's  [volume  13,  p.  4940]  the 
introduction  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  also  produced 
another  revolution  in  the  steel  industry,  so  that  practically 
all  works  had  to  be  rebuilt  if  they  desired  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  recent  developments  of  the  art."    But  not  only  were 
metallurgical   and  mechanical  changes  taking  place  with 
regard  to  the  different  stages  of  metal  production,  but  there 
developed  at  the  same  time  a  radical  change,  not  of  one 
product  or  one  stage,  but  of  all  stages,  in  the  way  of  round- 
ing up  plants,  or,  as  it  is  called,  integration,  so  that  con- 
tinuous processes  could  be  carried  on.    In  the  old  method 
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of  wrought-iron  making  there  was  no  continuity  of  opera- 
tion. Volume  12,  p.  4934.  The  molten  m^al  produced  by 
a  blast  furnace  was  run  into  pig  iron.  This  pig  iron  was 
transported  to  a  rolling  mill,  where'  it  was  first  puddled 
and  [122]  then  rolled  into  muck  bar,  which  was  again 
suffered  to  cool.  The  muck  bar  was  again  heated  and  rolled 
in  finishing  mills.  As  steel  making  progressed,  its  manu- 
facture by  various  agencies  (volume  13,  p.  4944)  not  neces- 
sary here  to  detail,  became  a  continuous-fluid  process.  In- 
stead of  the  metal  being  suffered  to  cool,  it  was  continuously 
treated  first  as  a  fluid  and  then  as  an  ingot,  but  always 
without  entirely  losing  its  initial  heat.  But  these  steel 
plants,  with  their  continuous  processes  and  their  increased 
capacity  to  produce,  serve  to  confront  the  finishing  plants 
with  grave  problems  in  reference  to  their  basic  supplies. 
This  era  off  change  and  its  new  proUems  is  testified  to  by 
Percival  Roberts,  jr.,  whose  experience  and  relation  to  the 
steel  business  give  weight  to  his  summary  of  the  changing 
conditions  and  problems  confronting  that  industry.  He 
testified  (volume  13,  p.  4944)  : 

"I  Uilnk  I  had  reached  the  eltuatioa  eziating  as  of  the  late  SO's 
wheo  basic  open-hearth  steel  was  gradually,  or  rapidly,  I  might  say, 
supplanting  wrought  iron.  The  wrought  iron  plants  that  were  of 
smaUer  capacity  and  had  insufficient  capital  or  lack  of  sufficient  ton- 
nage to  dispose  of  the  product  of  an  economical  steel  plant  com- 
menced purchasing  bUlets  and  blooms  from  those  who  had  con- 
verted their  plants  into  steel-manufacturing  ones.  This  production 
of  billets  and  blooms  was  practically  a  by-product  with  the  finishing 
mills.  In  times  of  activity  they  had  very  little  surplus  product  to 
spare.  When  not  so  pushed  on  finished  material,  they  disposed  of  part 
of  their  steel-melting  capacity  in  the  shape  of  semi-finished  material. 
The  iron  plants  purchasing  this  material  found  that  the  same  could 
not  be  carried  on  successfully,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  required  an 
almost  unlimited  capital  to  be  locked  up  in  supplies  of  blUets,  as  fin- 
ished material  required  so  many  different  weights  of  billets  and 
blooms  that  the  stock  on  hand  had  to  be  enormously  large;  also  the 
chemical  requirements  of  orders  requires  that  different  grades  of 
steel  should  be  used.  This  also  required  a  vast  amount  of  material 
to  be  carried  at  aU  times  on  hand.  Another  matter  which  occurred 
about  that  time  changed  very  materially  the  situation,  and  that  was 
the  Introduction  of  what  was  known  as  the  Jones  mixer.  .1  might 
say  that  up  to  that  time  the  production  of  all  blast  furnaces  $7Qjec  rim 
out  from  the  furnace  in  the  shape  of  liquid  pig  iron,  and  cast  fn:  the 
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sand  and  allowed  to  become  cooL  The  invention  of  Che  Jones  mixer 
was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  production  of  steel  as  one  con- 
tinuous operation  from  ore  to  the  flnlshed  product,  never  permitting 
the  material  to  become  cold  until  it  reached  the  final  eccmomlc  shape. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  applies  to  all  finished  shapes,  but  to  a 
cross-section  of  material  at  which  it  would  be  economical  to  let  the 
material  cool. 


"The  Jones  mixer  Is  a  large  vessel  placed  between  the  blast  fur- 
nace and  the  steel  works  in  which  the  product  of  the  blast  furnace 
is  run  in  liquid  form,  making  a  large  reservoir  of  fluid  pig  iron  from 
which  ladles  are  taken  in  liquid  condition — the  contents  in  liquid 
condition — and  used  in  Bessemer  converters  or  open-hearth  furnaces. 
The  advantage  of  this  process  was  that  it  'reduced  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture in  this  one  respect  alone  by  about  $1  a  ton,  which  is  the  cost 
of  remelting  cold  pig  iron  for  steel  production. 

''The  situation  trcm  1880  <m  grew  more  and  more  acute.  Those 
concerns  which  had  become  more  or  less  integrated  and  had  changed 
their  methods  from  those  of  iron  to  steel  were  continuing  their  inte- 
gration to  even  a  greater  extent  than  before,  although  I  would  like 
to  say  that  even  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  steel  the  matter  of 
integration  was  one  of  varying  degree,  even  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrought  iron,  although  there  was  not  the  same  necessity  for  it  In 
those  days  one  man  mined  ore;  another  man  ran  a  blast  furnace; 
another  man  operated  rolling  mills.  The  processes  were  all  discon- 
nected. 

"  Ck>al  and  limestone  were  sometimes  separate,  sometimes  controlled 
by  one  party,  but  even  in  those  days  there  were  certain  establishments 
which  controlled  their  material  from  the  ore  and  limestone  up  to  the 
finished  wrought  [128]  iron  product  so  that  even  in  those  days  iron 
manufacturers  were  not  on  the  same  basis  as  regards  competition. 
Those  concerns  whose  output — I  speak  now  as  of  about  the  year 
1890 — those  concerns  whose  ouput  was  of  a  character  and  of  sufllcient 
tonnage,  and  who  controlled  sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  con- 
vert their  works  from  iron  to  steel,  did  so,  but  there  were  a  vast 
number  of  those  whose  character  of  product  was  of  a  less  heavy 
nature,  such  as  sheets,  small  bars,  light  plates,  etc,  who  neither  tiad 
the  capital  nor  the  output  to  warrant  them  in  making,  or  rendered  it 
possible  for  them  to  make,  this  change.    There  was  also  another  class 
of  establishments,  namely,  the  blast  furnaces  who  had  heretofore  sup- 
plied the  puddling  furnaces  or  the  rolling  mills  with  their  pig  Iron 
for  making  bars.    Those  concerns  found  themselves  without  customers 
apd.tiie^  in  turn  were  forced  to  develop  a  product  which  would  take 
t&^  t^ace  of  their  former  ones.    These  smaller  concerns  were  bayins> 
ak  X  say,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  their  billets,  blooms,  and  slabs 
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from  tbe  larger  coneems,  wlio  were  making  them  In  a  certain  eense 
aa  a  by-product  during  the  years  from  about  1890  to  1898. 

"  These  revolutions  which  I  have  Q>oken  of,  due  to  the  Introduction 
of  basic,  open-hearth  steel  in  place  of  wrought  iron,  were  the  funda- 
mental reasons  for  all  the  earlier  aggregations  of  work  which  took 
place  about  the  year  1888,  and  through  that  year  down  to,  say,  1900. 
Certain  of  them  w^e  integrated  like  the  Federal  Steel  and  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  backward  to  their  supplies  of  raw  material, 
and  to  the  extent  which  they  had  formerly  been  consumers,  they  to 
that  extent  became  producers.  The  other  concerns,  like  the  National 
Steel,  were  composed  largely  of  blast  furnaces  that  had  lost  their 
custom  for  pig  iron  and  who  found  themselves  compelled  to  produce, 
instead  of  pig  iron,  billets  and  blooms  for  sale  to  those  who  had 
formeriy  used  wrought  iron.  The  Tin  Plate,  the  Sheet  Steel,  the 
Hoop,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  were  composed  of  concerns  who 
individually  were  neither  able,  for  want  of  capital  or  amount  of  out- 
put, to  change  from  wrought  iron  or  to  manufacture  steel  in  sufficient 
guantitieB  to  make  It  commercially  profitable  to  do  so. 

•  #••••• 

''The  Tin  Plate  Company  had  been  a  consumer,  and  not  a  producer, 
of  wrought-iron  product,  and,  in  frict,  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate 
had  not  taken  place  in  this  country  until  after  the  introduction  of 
the  use  of  open-hearth  steel.  So  far  as  I  included  them  in  my  answer, 
I  meant  to  state  that  they  individually  were  unable  to  produce  the 
raw  material  from  which  their  finished  product  was  made,  but  by 
combining  these  individual  units  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  so 
economically." 

The  tendency  of  the  steel  business  during  these  years  to- 
wards concentration,  combination,  rounding  up,  or  continuity 
of  operation  is  reflected  in  the  census  figures.  On  the  one 
hand  is  an  unprecedented  growth  in  the  volimie  of  the  steel 
and  iron  business  done  and  of  the  increase  of  capital ;  on  tbe 
other  hand  is  a  striking  decrease  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments doing  it.  Thus  Bulletin  No.  78,  Census  of  Manu- 
facturers, 1905,  Iron  and  Steel  and  Tin  and  Teme  Plate  is- 
sued 1907,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (vol- 
ume 13,  pp.  4948,  4950),  says: 

"  The  growth  of  steel  production  has  been  the  heaviest  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  Iron  and  steel  industry.  The  product  for  1900  shows  a  gain 
oyer  that  of  1890  of  6,510,348  tons,  or  155.9  per  cent,  or  an  average  in- 
crease of  about  650,000  tons  per  year.  The  product  of  1890  shows  a 
gain  over  that  of  1880  of  3,147,271  tons,  or  306.3  per  cent,  an  average 
increase  of  nearly  815,000  tons." 
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Whether  the  cause  of  this  enonnous  increase  of  production 
on  the  one  hand  was  due  to  the  rounding-up  process,  of  de- 
creasing the  number  of  plants,  and  further  expanding  those 
that  remained,  the  bulletin  in  question  is,  of  course,  specula- 
tive,  but  does  show  that  decrease  in  the  number  of  corporate 
plants  with  increase  of  capital  in  L1S4]  those  remaining  was 
the  actual  fact  in  the  iron  and  steel  business.    In  that  regard 
the  same  bulletin  showed  that  there  were  in  1880  in  the 
United  States  substantially  1,000  of  such  establislunents  with 
a  capital  of  $230,000,000.    By  1890  these  1,000  had  decreased 
to  888,  but  the  capital  of  those  that  remained  was  increased  to 
$425,000,000.    By  1900  the  1,000  establishmets  of  1880  had 
again  decreased  to  763,  but  the  capital  of  those  that  remained 
had  grown  to  over  $600,000,000.  During  the  same  period  the 
separate  blast  furnace  establishments  had  also  decreased.   In 
1880  there  were  483;  in  1890,  377;  and  in  1900,  273.    This 
census  evidence  of  widespread  general  change,  readjustment, 
and  concentration  by  practical  men  in  the  iron  and  steel 
business  would  seem  necessarily  to  have  had  some  impelling 
cause — economic,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  or  administra- 
tive— ^back  of  it.    And,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, the  conclui^on  of  Mr.  Roberts  would  seem  reasonable 
that  ^'  these  revolutions  which  I  have  spoken  of,  due  to  the 
introduction  of  basic,  open-hearth  steel  in  place  of  wrought 
iron,  were  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  earlier  aggrega- 
tion of  works  which  took  place  about  the  year  1898,  and 
through  that  year  down  to  say  1900,"  and  that  the  business 
reasons  which  induced  practical  steel  men  to  so  act  was  the 
fact  that,  unless  they  did  so,  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
steel  business  might  force  them  out  of  business.    In  that  re- 
gard the  testimony  of  Mr.  Boberts  (volume  13,  p.  4951)  is: 

''  Coming  down  to  tbe  year  1900,  very  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
those  concerns  who  did  not  integrate  sufficiently  to  control  their 
supply  of  raw  material  failed  in  business  or  were  abandoned  by  their 
owners.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  successful  concerns  to-day  [page  4953] 
who  have  not  integrated  in  the  manufacture  of  their  own  steel,  but 
those  are  of  a  character  where  tonnage  plays  no  part.  Where  you 
come  to  a  large  tonnage,  however,  or  a  comparatively  large  tonnage, 
I  know  of  no  successful  concern  to-day  which  has  not  integrated. 
•  ♦  •  There  never  [page  40561  was  a  year  during  that  ten-year 
period  that  there  were  not  numerous  faUures  in  the  iron  and  steel 
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was  in  freight  and  transportation.  This  diange,  it  will  be 
seen,  not  only  restricted  the  range  of  a  plant's  market, 
but  by  doing  so  necessitated  what  might  be  termed  locality 
integration.  The  chief  factor  iif  the  manufacture  of  steel 
(volume  13,  p.  4968)  is  labor,  and  .the  next  is  the  locality 
where  it  is  produced  (volume  10,  pp.  8961,  3987,  3988,  4059, 
4060,  4061) ;  being  of  great  bulk,  the  transportation  of  the 
raw  material  to  where  it  is  made  and  the  freight  to  where 
it  is  used  (volume  11,  p.  4844)  are  the  factors  decisive  of 
its  being  profitably  made  and  sold.  As  illustrative  of  the 
vital  character  of  freight  as  a  factor,  the  proof  (volume 
12,  p.  4815)  is  that  the  Steel  Corporation  uses  45,000  tons 
of  ore  alone  a  day,  not  to  mention  coke  or  limestone.  The 
delivery  of  the  steel  to  the  user  and  the  net  gain  over  cost 
received  from  him  is,  of  course,  the  practical  test  of  steel 
making.  From  these  self-evident  business  truisms  it  fol- 
lows that  the  tonnage  of  bulky  steel  products  restricts  its 
steady,  natural,  and  sustaining  market  to  the  consumption 
of  the  territory  near  its  place  of  production;  for  example, 
great  as  is  the  consumption  of  steel  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict, and  ample  as  is  the  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  supply  it,  yet  the  proof  (volume 
10,  p.  3782)  is  that  the  Steel  Corporation  does  ^'  very  little 
business  here  (New  York)  compared  with  that  done  by  the 
mills  in  Bethlehem,  PhoanixviUe,  and  mills  located  near 
here.'*  Prior  to  the  regulation  of  freight  rates  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
freight  stability  was  unknown.  Special  rates  to  large  ship- 
pers, cuts  in  freight  rates,  and  secret  rebates  were  common 
practices  between  the  steel  producers  and  the  railroads,  and 
these  enabled  steel  manufacturers  to  ship  bulky  products 
into  territory  naturally  supplied  by  other  manufacturers, 
and  by  these  cuts,  special  rates,  or  rebates  to  dump  their 
surplus  product  in  districts  which  they  could  not  enter 
if  they  paid  proper  freight  charges.  Thus,  at  one  time, 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  by  virtue  of  getting  a  45-cent 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Yokohama  on  export  business,  was 
able  to  ship  rails  to  Japan.  This  freight  rate  (volume  10, 
p.  8882)  could  not  be  had  now  that  freight  rates  are  regu- 
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lated.  The  pinch  and  prohibition  of  freights  in  narrowing 
markets  may  be  best  illustrated  in  a  letter  found  in  volume 
11,  p.  4286,  where  a  great  steel  maker  in  1899  said : 

[126]  ''  The  greatest  blow  we*have  received  is  in  the  rise  of  railway 
rates,  and  we  should  address  ourselves  to  rendering  these  impossible. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  ship  to  Gonneaut  and  to  western 
points  by  boat  from  Gonneaut,  and  I  would  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  upon  this.  The  mere  fact  that 
yon  begin  shipping  ip  that  way  by  boat  will  bring  railroads  to  their 
sense.  I  also  think  that  something  can  be  done  shipping  by  Brie 
Canal  from  Gonneaut  I  think  the  Lorain  or  somebody  else  put  a 
line  of  boats  upon  the  Erie,  and  I  know  that  a  paper  manufacturer  of 
Erie  does  aU  his  transportation  by  line  of  boats,  which  he  tells  me 
costs  him  about  75  cents  per  ton.  One  shipment  to  New  York  by 
•canal  would  give  your  railroad  friends  much  anxiety." 

When,  however,  under  the  regulating  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, freight  stability  was  enforced,  the  steel  maker's 
market  was  at  once  locally  restricted,  and  his  only  way  of 
overcoming  the  regular,  stable,  adverse  freight  rate  was  to 
integrate  locally;  that  is,  to  erect  or  acquire  other  miUs  in 
the  market  locality  from  which  freight  forbade  his  heavy 
product  entering.  The  embargo  laid  by  freight  on  distant 
markets  is  simply  a  business  fact,  and  it  suffices  to  say  that, 
while  the  Government  by  this  enforced  transition  of  the  steel 
diipper  from  the  era  of  unstable  freight  cuts  and  rebates  to 
an  era  of  freight  stability  in  the  end  contributed  to  corre- 
sponding benefit  and  stability  in  the  steel  maker's  business, 
yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  thus  narrowing  his 
ma^et,  the  steel  maker  was  compelled  to  broaden  his  mar- 
ket by  expanding  his  operations  so  as  to  manufacture  in  ad- 
ditional localities.  Coincident  with  this  tendency  to  inte- 
gration and  to  the  consequent  widening  of  variety  of  prod- 
uct and  to  the  entry  of  steel  into  new  fields,  a  radical  change 
in  the  variety  of  ore  supply  was  necessitated.  In  thinking 
of  iron  ore,  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  simply  ore,  and  over- 
look the  fact  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  in  different 
oresL  In  the  earlier  manufacture  of  iron  practically  any  ore 
oould  be  used,  but  as  the  steel  era  came  along,  with  its  diem- 
ical  tests  (volume  11,  pp.  4884,  4141,  4876;  volume  18,  p. 
4997)  and  the  specified  requirements  incident  to  its  use  in 
varieties  of  articles,  the  particular  character  of  the  ore  base 
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became  more  and  more  a  matter  of  importanoeu  Tlie  prae* 
tical  proof  of  this  wide  range  of  yarious  ores  required  is 
illustrated  in  the  proofs,  which  is  that,  even  with  the  wide 
range  of  ores  owned  by  the  Steel  Company,  it  is  at  times 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  purchasers.  In  that  re- 
gard the  proof  is  (volume  10,  p.  3885)  : 

"We  (the  Steel  Ck)mpany)  purchase  a  great  many  raUs  from* our 
competitors;  occasionally  our  people  In  some  country  will  take  an 
order  for  a  specification  which  it  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  fllL 
At  times  we  have  bought  raUs  which  called  for  Cuban  ores  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  manufacture,  and  we  bought  those  rails  from  the 
Maryland  Steel  (Company." 

We  noted  above  (volume  10,  p.  8733)  where  18  different 
kinds  of  billets  were  required  in  a  wire  mill  alone.  The 
proof  is  (volume  11,  p.  4375;  volume  13,  p.  4977;  volume  12, 
pp.  4813,  4821)  that  it  is  only  by  a  scientific  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  ores  that  steel  of  the  large  range  of  specified 
steel  requirements  can  be  made.  This  simple  statement  of 
a  few  lines,  when  carried  into  practical  business  operations, 
means  the  furnishing  of  many  varieties  of  ores  that  may  be 
as  far  away  from  a  blast  furnace  as  Minnesota,  Chili,  or 
Cuba.  These  must  [127]  be  bought,  mined,  transported, 
fluxed,  and  treated  in  order  to  meet,  for  example,  the  exact* 
ing  structural  requirements  of  a  steel  rail.  To  successfully 
produce  that  rail  in  great  tonnage,  which,  under  the  proofs, 
is  a  business  necessity,  every  step  in  that  long  spread  from 
the  ore  in  the  ground  to  the  finished. rail  must  be  under  the 
integrated  control  of  that  agency  which  is  ultimately  held 
responsible  by  the  railroad  for  the  rail.  In  that  regard,  we 
quote  from  the  proofs: 

"  Starting  from  the  ore  fields.  Individaal  concerns  owned  indi- 
vidual mines.  No  concern  was  sofBciently  large  to  own  gronps  of 
mines  of  different  characteristics  and  qualities.  AU  metallurgical 
people  know  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  scientific  mixtures 
of  different  sorts  of  ores,  and,  by  consolidating  the  ore  interests  of 
all  these  companies,  we  were  able  to  give  each  individual  com- 
pany the  ideal  mixtures  in  order  to  produce  the  most  economical  and 
best  results.  *  •  *  To  one  flamiliar  with  the  steel  and  iron-mak* 
ing  industries  the  advantages  of  so  doipg  are  enormous.  The  trans-- 
portation  of  material  affords  equal  opportanitles  to  economize.  Sb4[Ni 
do  not  need  to  wait  until  each  particular  cargo  can  be  loaded  for 
each  particular  works,  but  can  be  kept  moving  steadily  and  assigned 
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wire  and  nails,  because  there  are  no  cnstomers  for  wire  rods  at  tb» 
present  time.  We  have  figured  that  a  hwo  mill  will  cost  about 
$800,000,  a  rod  mill  about  the  same  amount,  and  a  mill  to  make 
barbed  wire  and  nails  would  cost  about  $1,000,000,  or  a  total  ezpedi- 
ture  to  go  into  the  hoop  and  wire  and  nail  business  about  $2,500,000. 

In  a  letter  embodied  in  such  minute,  Mr.  Carnegie  said : 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many  customers  for  rods  remaining, 
and  believe  that  if  there  are  they  wiU  not  exist  for  a  long  time.  We 
should  not  go  into  rods,  as  I  see  it,  unless  we  also  go  into  wire.  No 
use  going  halfway  across  the  stream.  Should  aim  at  finished  articles 
only.    It  is  coming  to  this  in  aU  branches." 

That  these  minutes  represented  the  then  purpose  of  the 
company  was  stated  by  its  president,  who  testified  (volume 
11,  p.  4282) : 

"  We  adopted  the  plan  at  that  time  of  building  mills  to  finish  our 
own  steel  that  we  had  formerly  sold  to  those  companies." 

So  also  had  the  Carnegie  Company  determined  to  inte- 
grate by  adding  the  important  items  of  pipes  to  its  finished 
product.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  create  for  itself  and 
in  itself  a  customer  that  would  use  part  of  its  product  by 
making  it  into  pipe.  This  item  of  steel  consumption,  em- 
bracing oil,  gas,  water,  irrigation,  and  kindred  fields,  the 
Carnegie  Company,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  make.  That 
this  vast  field  of  basic  steel  consumption  was  not  sufficiently 
filled  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  planned  to  spend 
in  additions  for  such  pipe-making  mills,  excluding  land, 
$12,000,000.  The  plans  for  this  enterprise  were  entered 
upon  in  1897  or  1898  (volume  11,  p.  4295).  It  will  also 
be  seen,  in  discussing  later  the  acquisition  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  of  the  Seamless  Tube  Company,  that  the  Car- 
negie people  were  carrying  on  substantial  experimental  work 
at  the  Seamless  Company's  plant  with  a  view  to  itself  en- 
tering the  tube  field  (volume  13,  pp.  4198,  4199).  Efforts 
had  been  made  to  get  a  site  near  Pittsburgh,  but  sufficient 
acreage  for  the  large  works  in  view  could  not  be  found. 
Meanwhile,  a  site  of  5,000  acres  was  secured  at  Conneaut, 
on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  company's  ore  steamers  coming 
from  Lake  Superior  delivered  the  ore  to  the  company's 
railroad  for  transit  to  Pittsburgh.  From  this  point  (vol- 
ume 11,  p.  4297;  volume  11,  p.  4286),  water  transportation 
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the  allegations  of  foreign  trade  made  by  its  then  manage- 
ment, it  really  had  little  or  none  and  really  could  have  (vol- 
ume 6,  p.  2215;  volume  10,  p.  3829)  no  profitable  foreign 
trade.  Such  foreign  trade  as  it  had  to  Canada  was  of  the 
spasmodic  character  heretofore  referred  to.  It  had  large 
plants  at  Chicago  and  Joliet,  111.,  and  at  Milwaukee,  and 
had  railroad  properties,  but  its  product  of  basic  open-hearth 
steel  was,  even  in  1890,  only  190,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
the  Carnegie  Company's  1,250,000  tons.  It  (volume  14,  p. 
5505)  lacked  the  finidiing  units  of  sheet  steel,  steel  hoop, 
and  tin-plate  mills  (volume  12,  p.  4785),  that  were  after- 
wards acquired  in  pursuance  of  the  integrating  policy  which 
the  plans  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  contem- 
plated. Practically  it  had  no  substantial  wire  (volume  12, 
p.  4734)  or  structural  output  and  no  tube  or  pipe  output 
at  all  (volume  12,  p.  4785).  In  1898  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany entered  on  an  effort  to  integrate  by  consolidation  and 
with  foreign  trade  in  view  (volume  18,  p.  4718 ;  volume  14, 
p.  5472) .  In  pursuance  of  its  integrating  policy,  the  Illinois 
Company  formed  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  which  took 
over  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company.  This  gave  the  Federal  a 
Lake  Superior  ore  reserve,  its  own  railroad  transportation  to 
Lake  Superior,  its  ore  fleets  to  Chicago  and  lake  ports.  It 
also  took  over  the  Lorain  Steel  Company,  which  gave  it 
mills  in  the  Cleveland  district,  and  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  and  a  relative  approach  to  the  seaboard. 
These  mills  were  then  regarded  (volume  12,  p.  4714)  as  en- 
abling the  Federal  Company  to  supply  foreign  trade  from 
those  districts.  This  expectation  was  to  that  extent  justified, 
for  the  proofs  show  (volume  10,  p.  3818)  that,  so  far  as  their 
individual  products  are  concerned,  the  Lorain  and  Johns- 
town mills  are  now  very  substantial  factors  in  the  foreign 
trade  developed  by  the  Products  Company.  But  apart  from 
these  mills  the  Federal  Steel  had  no  facilities  for  entering 
into  foreign  trade,  and  the  proof  is  that,  even  with  all  the 
facilities  for  entering  such  trade  possessed  by  the  Steel  Com- 
pany (volume  10,  pp.  3828,  3829),  but  2  per  cent  of  the 
product  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  now  goes  into  for- 
[180]eign  trade,  and  that  part  goes,  not  into  such  general 
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tnde,  bat  only  into  snch  Canadian  markets  as  its  location 
pennits.  The  integrating  steps  thus  mapped  oat  are  re- 
cited in  the  proofs  (volume  12,  p.  4695),  but  these  partial 
efforts  at  complete  integration  proved  disappointing  in  that 
it  was  not  complete  enough.  In  that  respect  the  proo&  are 
(Tolume  12,  p.  4718). 

"  The  plan  and  organization  were  good  so  far  as  they  went,  bat  the 
organization  was  too  amaU ;  the  capital  employed  was  too  small ;  the 
faciUtleB  for  finishing  steel  were  not  safBclOktly  diversifled.  We 
lacked  flnlahing  mills,  and  our  locations  were  not  the  best  or  good 
enough  to  extend  foreign  trade  as  we  had  hoped.*' 

Bealizing  these  limitations,  and  that  the  Federal  Steel 
Company's  operations  were  not  rounded  to  a  successful 
manufacturing  future,  the  proofs  (volume  12,  p.  4721;  vol- 
ume 14,  p.  5473)  show  that  steps  had  been  taken  just  before 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed  to  raise 
from  $40,000,000  to  $45,000,000  in  further  integrating  the 
Federal  Company.  That  such  steps  by  the  Federal  Com- 
pany had  as  their  real  basis  the  bona  fide  commercial  and 
industrial  requirement  of  further  integration  is,  just  as  we 
have  showB  in  the  case  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  also 
Aown  in  the  Federal's  case  by  after  events  in  connection 
with  later  events  in  the  Chicago  district  The  record  (vol- 
ume 11,  p.  4148;  volume  6,  p.  2418)  shows  that  the  Federal 
Company  was  not  equipped  to  make  pipe  and  sheets  at  all, 
and  plates  only  to  a  relatively  small  extent,  and  had  no  com- 
plete line  of  finishing  mills.  It  further  shows  (volume  8,  p. 
2878)  it  lacked  adequate  open-hearth  capacity,  did  not  have 
the  money  (volume  12,  p.  4762)  to  extend  it,  had  (volume 
11,  p.  4226)  very  limited  structural  product  facilities,  and 
even  with  its  ore  supplies  it  had  (volume  11,  p.  4384)  to  buy 
other  ores  to  get  the  proper  mixtures.  After  the  Sted  Com- 
pany was  formed,  in  order  to  supply  the  needed  roonding-up 
equipment  of  the  Chicago  district,  which  the  Federal  lacked, 
the  Steel  Corporation  made  large  additions  in  that  district 
at  Oary,  in  the  center,  and  at  Duluth  on  the  northern  limit, 
with  a  view  to  reaching  from  Duluth  the  western  Canadian 
market  In  that  regard  the  proofs  (volume  10,  p.  4074) 
show  that  some  $80,000/)00  were  spent  in  boilding  at  Gmry 
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open-heaiih  plants,  a  rail  mill,  structural  steel  plants,  bar 
mills,  sheet  mills,  and  plants  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany and  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company,  in  all 
of  which  facilities  the  Illinois  and  Federal  Companies  were 
deficient.  Along  the  same  line  the  proofs  (volume  10,  p. 
4075)  show  that  $10,000,000  are  being  expended  at  Duluth 
to  erect  blast  furnaces,  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  bar  and 
merchant  mills  with  which  to  supply  the  American  and 
Canadian  Northwest.  As  evidencing  this  trend  to  further 
integration,  the  desirability  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company 
acquiring  the  Carnegie  Company  and  thus  integrating  east- 
ward was,  in  1899  (volume  12,  p.  4722),  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Federal  Steel  Company  by  a  representative  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  who  then  suggested : 

"  That  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Federal  Steel  interests  to 
purchase  the  Carnegie  property  and  perhaps  with  them  some  other 
properties,  which  included  finishing  mills  of  various  kinds,  suggesting 
companies,  the  Wire  Company,  and  the  Tin  Plate  Company,  and  some 
other  companies." 

[181]  The  matter  was  actively  taken  up  by  the  Federal 
Company,  but  eventually  fell  through  (volume  12,  p.  4728), 
because  ^  Mr.  Frick  was  not  willing  to  agree  that  the  whole 
Carnegie  organization,  including  himself,  would  remain  in 
the  company  and  assist  in  carrying  on  the  business."  The 
proofs  furtiier  show  that  early  in  1900  Mr.  Schwab,  the 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Company  (volume  12,  pp.  4734, 
4725),  urged  the  buying  of  that  company  by  the  Federal, 
and  efforts  were  again  made  to  have  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  take 
it  up,  which  he  declined  to  do  (volume  12,  p.  4723). 

This  demand  for  integration  which  thus  evidenced  itsdf 
in  these  two  leading  companies,  each  attempting  to  integrate 
back  to  the  base  of  supply  and  also  into  more  extended  and 
diversified  finished  product,  also  evidenced  itself  in  other 
branches  of  the  steel  trade.  This  was  the  integration  of 
mills  which  were  large  consumers  of  plates,  ingots,  billets, 
sheets,  rods,  structural  iron,  and  other  semi-basic  products. 
Without  specifying  all,  we  may  refer  to  the  steady  inte- 
gration of  these  various  sub-divisions  of  the  steel  trade. 
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This  began  in  December,  1898,  when  the  principal  tin  plate 
manufactories  integrated  by  consolidation  into  the  Ameri- 
can Tin  Plate  Company.  In  January,  1899,  the  American 
Steel  A  Wire  was  formed  by  a  consolidation  of  all  the 
leading  wire  product  manufacturers.  This  was  followed 
in  February,  1899,  by  the  consolidation  into  the  National 
Steel  Company  of  12  per  cent  of  the  ingot  production  of 
the  country,  which  was  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  Chicago 
and  the  western  side  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  same 
month  saw  the  National  Tube  Company  formed  by  great 
concerns  making  various  kinds  of  tubes  and  pipes.  In 
March  of  the  same  year,  sheet-steel  makers  in  large  tonnage 
combined  to  form  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  and 
in  April  of  the  same  year,  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Com« 
pany  was  formed  by  the  leading  makers  of  hoops,  bands> 
and  cotton  ides.  While  the  American  Sheet,  the  American 
Hoop,  and  the  National  Steel  were  separate  companies,  yet 
for  integrated  continuous  working  they  were  in  effect  (Top- 
ping, volume  2,  pp.  636,  684,  also  volume  12,  p.  4764)  neces- 
sary to  each  other,  Mr.  Topping  testifying : 

Too  wUl  remember  there  was  formed  the  Steel  Hoop  and  tlie 
American  Sheet  Steel.  The  formation  of  these  companies,  as  I  un- 
derstood at  the  time  Intended,  was  to  balance  up  National  Steel  so 
as  to  make  It  more  nearly  self-snstalnlng.  In  other  words,  the 
Natiooal  Steel  was  the  raw  producing  steel  company  to  supply  the 
erode  material  to  the  Sheet  Steel  and  Steel  Hoop  and  Tin  Plate 
Oompanles.'* 

This  integrated  relation  is  no  doubt  the  manufacturing 
feature  on  which  it  was  (volume  12,  p.  4747)  insisted  that 
the  finiahJTig  companies  would  not  sell  to  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion unless  the  National  was  also  purchased,  as  Mr.  Car- 
negie (volume  12,  p.  4747)  insisted  should  be  done.  In  the 
same  month  we  find  the  principal  structural  and  bridge 
erectors  and  producers  forming  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany. In  connection  with  this  consolidating  and  integration 
of  structural  manufacturers  and  fabricators,  it  is  but  just  to 
note,  as  illustrative  of  compelling  forces  outside  that  indus- 
try, the  demands  which  the  business  world  was  making  upon 
the  structural  steel  industry.  Thus  in  re  [  188  ]f erring  to  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  and  its  carrying  forward  at  a 
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ktor  date  this  policy  of  expansion  and  local  iintegrating  of 
its  works,  the  proofs  (volume  10,  p.  8961)  show  that  sach 
great  operations  as  the  tall  buildings  of  recent  origin,  sudi 
railroad  work  as  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  and  such  national 
wmrk  as  the  Panama  Canal,  practically  nij^sessitate  the  ex- 
istence of  such  companies.  In  that  respect  the  proof  is  rail- 
road bridges 


*' confined  to  tbose  companies  having  the  largest  plants  and  those 
equipped  for  that  sort  of  work.  There  are  very  few  companies,  for 
example,  that  could  build  a  bridge  lUce  the  Hell  Gkite  Bridge,  invoMag 
4(i,Q00  tons  of  material  aad  an  Incidental  earpense  of  perhaps  $300»000 
to  g)et  the  false  work  together.  When  we  secured  that  contract  we 
bad  to  expend  Immediately  ^00,000  for  tools.  While  we  were  a  very 
large  concern  and  had  a  very  well-equipped  plant,  we  were  obliged  to 
buy  $100,000  worth  of  tools  for  that  particular  work.    *    •    * 

"  Q;  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  style  and  size  of  the  struct 
turee  In  the  last  12  or  15  yean  which  affected  the  sise  of  tiie  plants 
that  are  necessary  la  order  to  execute  the  contract8?*-A.  Tes^  *  «  # 
Since  that  time  buildings  ranging  from  18  to  20  stories  up  to  36  sto- 
ries have  been  built  •  *  •  We  fabricate  the  steel  and  deliyer  it 
to  the  site  and  erect  it" 

The  proofs  also  show  it  is  necessary  to  have  structural 
plants  in  different  localities.  In  that  regard  (page  3961), 
and  referring  only  to  the  Middle  West  equipment,  the  proof 
is  that  the  American  Bridge  Company  has  in  the  West — 

*"  a  plant  at  Toledo,  one  at  Ambrldge  (Pittsburgh),  one  at  Gary,  Ind., 
a  large  plant  and  a  comparatively  new  plant ;  one  at  Chicago,  one  in 
Minneapolis,  one  in  St  Louis,  and  one  in  Detroit  *  *  *  It  Is  a 
seoe  business  more  <Hr  less."  A  n»ie  boslaesa  is  a  "  bi]8ii»es«  wtthin 
800  or  400  miles  e£  where  the  plant  is  located.  It  is  a  guestion 
of  freight  rates. 

"  Q.  Tou  mean  by  that,  bridge  business  or  structural  business  for 
bulldlngB^-A.  Both." 

They  further  show  that  it  requires  a  large  plant  to  de- 
liver such  contract  requirements  so  as  to  coordinate  with, 
other  parts  of  the  work.  The  proof  is  (page  3961),  re- 
ferring to  the  work  done  by  the  American  Bridge  Company 
along  the  Panama  Canal: 

•'  We  have  done  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  work  there  for  the  Qoy- 
ernment  so  far.  •  '<•  •  We  are  building  the  emergency  dams, 
building  the  transmission  towers  and  the  administration  building 
imd  the  machine  shops,  Hi^oMng  about  §,000  tons,  and  we  aave 
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solidations  and  integrations,  accomplished  of  in  view  at 
the  close  of  1900,  were  more  largely  made  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  changing  conditions  in  the  steel  trade  in  its 
transition  from  iron  to  steel  and  in  its  adjusting  itself  to 
the  progress,  improvement,  and  development  in  that  in- 
dustry rather  than  with  monopolistic  intent.  The  proof 
in  regaFd  to  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  American 
Bridge  Company  fairly  states,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  basic 
reasons  which  led  to  the  unifying  of  the  separate  branches 
of  the  steel  industry.  Thus  in  volume  2,  page  874,  it  is 
testified,  with  respect  to  that  company^s  formation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A.  The  purpose  of  the  formation  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany was  simply  along  the  lines  of  economical  shop  management, 
and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  any  monopoly  or  to  securing  tlie 
entire  industry  of  the  country.  The  plants  which  became  a  part  of 
the  American  Bridge  Company  were  belleyed  to  be  in  a  position  to  be 
operated  more  economically  as  a  combined  whole  than  as  ind^;)endent 
units,  and  the  foundation  of  that  company  was  the  securing  of  a  steel- 
works whereby  they  could  obtain,  to  a  large  extent,  the  control  of  their 
raw  material  for  fabrication,  the  basis  of  practically  aU  structural 
contracts  being  one  of  time ;  the  time  of  delivery  being  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  practicaUy  90  per  cent  of  aU  contracts  talcen.  These 
ind^)endent  units  found  themselves  at  that  time  in  a  very  disadvan- 
tageous position,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  large  steel  plants  were  com- 
mencing to  do  their  own  fabricating,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to 
control  their  rolling  mm  supplies  and  make  such  deliveries  as  these 
independent  fabricating  shoiMi,  having  no  control  over  the  raw  mate- 
rial, could  not  do. 

**  There  was  also  another  reason  for  it,  namely,  that  contracts  were 
increasing  so  rapidly  in  magnitude  that  as  independent  units  they 
were  unable  to  secure  sufficient  working  capital  to  enable  them  to  fab- 
ricate these  large  tonnages. 

*'  You  can  trace  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  securing  and  assem- 
bling of  their  raw  material  through  the  designing,  fabrication,  trans- 
portation, and  erection  work,  and  the  increase  in  their  worUns 
capital,  the  reasons  for  putting  together  those  plants,  which  were  of 
two  principal  characters :  First,  they  were  partly  competitive,  I  mlc^ht 
say,  by  reason  of  a  greater  or  less  similarity  of  output  and  by  reason 
of  a  common  territory  into  which  the  transportation  [lt4]  rates  en- 
abled them  to  ship  the  material;  and,  second,  plants  absolutely  non- 
competitive, due  (a)  by  reason  of  an  entirely  dissimilar  output,  and 
(b)  by  reason  of  their  geographical  location. 

''The  whole  sdieme  was  one  to  decrease  cost  of  production  andt  to 
operate  along  the  lines  of  what,  at  the  present  time  is  termed  '  scien- 
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acquired,  kad  in  point  of  fact  in  those  three  years  deaiijr 
shown  their  inability  to  monopolize  by  a  decrease  of  rela- 
tive percentage  ranging  from  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
plates  and  sheets  to  16  per  cent  in  wire  nails.  And  that 
this  three  years'  decrease  in  aotual  monopolistic  control  was 
the  normal  trend  of  the  steel  bHsiikess  is  shown  by  the  fiaot 
that  such  proportions  continued  to  decrease  after  Uie  Steel 
Corporation  was  formed.  As  an  example  of  this  tendency 
we  may  cite  the  wire  plants  subsequently  acquired  by  the 
Steel  Corporation,  which  in  1898  had  88  per  cent  of  the 
country's  production  and  in  1890  had  fallen  to  72  per  cent, 
had  by  1911  so  continued  to  lessen  their  proportion  of  the 
part  sold  in  the  American  market  that  it  was  then  but  42 
per  cent  of  the  country^s  production. 

Moreover,  these  combinations  were  the  subject  of  Con- 
gressional investigation  from  189S  forward,  and  the  proof 
(volume  28,  p.  11760)  [186]  is  that  while  the  results  of  that 
invedtigation  were  published  (they  are  not  in  evidence  be- 
fore us)  they  have  resulted  (volume  12,  p.  4755)  in  no  ad- 
verse action  by  the  Govemmwit.  From  all  which  we  find 
support  for  our  conclusion  that  these  former  combinations 
were  largely  the  result  of  economic  and  manufacturing 
plans  for  the  production  of  product  rather  than  for  mo- 
nopolistic plans  for  selling  product.  At  any  rate,  the 
proof  is  that,  as  a  practical  business  experience,  these  com- 
binations which  existed  prior  to  the  Steel  Corporation  had, 
in  the  three  years  preceding  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, shown  a  waning  powor  to  monopolise,'  if  any 
such  power  existed  when  they  W€fre  formed. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  unifying,  integrating,  and  round- 
ing-up  influences  which  were  krecastibly  forcing  those 
engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  making  steel  to  form  these 
prior  combinations  of  integrating  units.  The  proofs  show 
that  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  director  in  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany (volume  12,  p.  4724),  but  that  he  personally  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  steel  business.  His  firm  had  taken  part  in  some  of 
these  consolidations,  but  the  8Uggesti<m  of  the  absorption  by 
the  Federal  of  the  Catnegie  Company  had  not  appealed  to 
him.   The  proof  is  (volume  IS,  p.  4fi74)  that  while  he  wsa  % 
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"  Q.  What  is  that?— A.  Two  corporations  were  formed  at  titiat  time. 

"Q.  What  were  they?— A.  The  Carnegie  Company  was  the  holding 
company  of  the  stocks  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Frlck  Coke 
Company,  and  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Brie  Railroad  Company;  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  was  organized  nnder  the  laws  of  PennsylTa- 
nia  and  was  the  operating  company. 

"Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  desire  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Carnegie  Company  to  sell  oat  in  the  year  1900?— A.  I  think  they  were 
all  desirous  to  make  some  permanent  disposition  of  the  property,  for 
several  reasons. 

"  Q.  There  had  been  dissensions  among  the  partners  a  year  or  two 
before,  had  there  not?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  mild  word  for  it;  there 
had  been  quite  serious  dissensions  between  Mr.  Frlck  and  Mr.  Car- 
negie as  the  leaders. 

"  Q.  Resulting  in  litigation?— A.  Resulting  in  litigation. 

"  Q.  That  was  ended,  I  believe,  by  the  organization  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  corporations?— A.  Ended  by  the  formation  of  the  two  corpora- 
tions of  which  I  have  spoken. 

"Q.  Was  entire  harmony  restored  between  the  gentlemen  by  its 
organization? — A.  No,  sir;  It  was  not. 

*'Q.  Now,  did  you  learn  from  these  gentlemen  themselves  of  their 
desire  to  sell  out  in  1900,  or  from  any  of  them? — ^A.  Why,  I  could 
not  say  that  it  was  said  in  so  many  words,  but  I  know  it  was  their 
desire,  as  I  say,  that  some  permanent  disposition  should  be  made  of 
the  property  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  growing  old.  He 
had  the  majority  interest  in  the  company.  A  manufacturing  com- 
pany, like  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  that  was  intensely  active 
could  not  be  successfully  operated  with  the  majority  interest  In  the 
hands  of  trustees  in  case  of  his  death.  He  himself  was  anxious  to  get 
out  of  business  and  get  his  interest  In  these  concerns  put  into  invest- 
ment shape,  and  so  you  can  see  that  generally  there  was  a  desire 
among  all  of  them  to  have  some  kind  of  a  disposition  made  of  the 
property  during  his  lifetime  that  would  be  permanent 

"  Q.  Was  Mr.  Carnegie  giving  a  personal  and  immediate  attention 
to  the  business  during  that  time? — ^A.  He  was,  but  not  In  the  sense 
of  being  on  the  ground.  He  was  either  in  New  York  w  Skibo,  and 
was  getting  constant  reports,  and  he  was  seeing  the  various  officers 
of  ^e  company  frequently,  and  he  was  sending  them  advice  from 
time  to  time. 

"  Q.  Skibo  is  where? — ^A.  In  the  north  of  Scotland. 

"  Q.  About  how  much  of  the  year  was  Mr.  Carnegie  spending  there 
at  that  time?— A.  About  half  of  it 

'*Q.  And  the  other  half  in  New  York?— A.  In  the  United  States* 
either  in  New  York,  or  during  the  winter  in  the  South. 

"  Q.  But  formerly,  in  earlier  days,  he  had  been  in  Pittsburgh  and 
attended  personally  and  actively  to  business,  had  he  not? — ^A.  I  be- 
lieve until  about  1880,  when  he  moved  to  New  York. 
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*  Q.  Waa  tbat  so  early  aa  that?— A.  Yea,  I  think  ahont  that  time. 
But  he  waa  within  practical  reach  of  the  buslneaa  whenever  he  waa 
hi  the  United  States. 

**  Q,  He  conld  reach  it  by  letters,  could  he  not? — ^A.  Tea,  and  tele- 
grams. 

"  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  desirous  of  giving  up  even  that 
connection  with  the  business,  aside  from  his  desire  to  put  his  holdings 
Id  Investment  shape?  Do  you  know  whether  he  wished  to  be  relieved 
of  the  care  and  [187]  attention  and  thought  that  the  buainess  re- 
quired of  him,  and  to  devote  his  time  and  thought  and  energies  to 
other  things? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  he  was. 

'*  Q.  What  was  it  that  he  contemplated,  if  you  know,  from  him? — 
A  What  he  has  done  since;  that  is,  devoting  himself  to  philanthropy 
and  peace,  and  one  thing  and  another.*' 

With  these  matters  no  doubt  in  view,  Mr.  Schwab  made 
an  address  as  already  quoted,  and  brought  into  clear  relief 
three  propositions:  First,  that  steel  making  had  then 
reached  the  limit  of  improvement  in  metallurgicalmethods; 
second,  that  further  advance  was  dependent  on  integrating 
processes ;  and,  third,  that  to  take  care  of  the  growing  steel 
production  a  great  foreign  trade  was  possible.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  this  whole  talk  of  integration  or  rounding  up  of 
manufacturing  facilities  is  an  afterthought,  and  a  mere 
cloak  to  veil  a  concealed  purpose  to  monopolize  trade.  Let 
us  examine  what  the  proofs  show  in  that  regard. 

Looking  only  at  the  two  great  companies,  the  union  of 
which  made  possible  the  steel  company,  the  Federal  and  the 
Carnegie,  we  have  the  fact  (see  statements  in  bill,  volume 
and  title,  ^  Pleadings,'^  pages  8  and  4)  that  both  these  com- 
panies had  been  themselves  gradual  integration  growths,  and 
their  managements  were  then  trying  to  integrate  them  fur- 
ther. The  Illinois  Steel  (volume  14,  p.  5472;  volume  12,  p. 
4693)  had  entered  into  the  wider  field  of  the  Federal ;  it  had 
integrated  back  to  ore ;  it  was  trying  to  integrate  locally  into 
eastern  markets  through  Lorain  and  Johnstown,  had  consid- 
ered the  acquisition  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  and  had 
planned  to  spend  (volume  12,  pp.  4719-4721 ;  volume  14,  p. 
5478)  some  forty  to  fifty  millionsof  dollars  in  further  broad- 
ening its  field  of  product&  For  making  the  great  basic  prod- 
ucts of  open-hearth  steel,  which  was  then  becoming  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  steel,  the  proofe  (volume  8,  p.  2978)  show  the 
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Federal  wtfi  not  equipped.  The  subsequent  location  of  the 
great  open-hearth  plant  at  Gary  alone  (volume  10,  p.  4074) 
shows  the  existence  of  the  Federal's  prior  need  of  further  in- 
tegration without  reference  to  the  fact  (volume  10,  p.  4074) 
that  it  was  lacking  in  finishing  mills  for  rails,  bars^  struc- 
tural, sheets,  etc.  In  the  same  way  we  have  seen  the  Car- 
negie Company  was  lacking  in  finishing  plants  for  tubes, 
wire,  hoops,  and  many  other  finishing  plants  to  use  its  sub- 
basic  product.  These  patent  facts  and  urgent  needs — facts 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  set  forth  at  the  time  in  the 
minutes,  letters,  and  communications  heretofore  quoted — 
evidence  the  existence  of  the  practical  manufacturing  ne* 
cessity  of  bgth  these  two  great  companies  either  building  or 
buying  finishing  mills.  That  such  purpose  of  manufacturing 
integration  should  have  been  elaborated  and  formally  set 
forth  as  the  reason  for  its  purchase  by  the  Federal  Company 
of  the  Carnegie  Company  would  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  done.  Everyone  concerned  knew  these  facts  without 
their  being  stated.  It  was  a  thing  every  steel  man  recog- 
nized so  fully  that  no  specific  reference  would  be  naturally 
made  to  it.  But  the  proofs  do  show  that,  whatever  purpose 
was  in  the  minds  of  those  forming  the  steel  company,  inte- 
gration was  certainly  one  of  the  special  objects  in  view. 
Thus,  Mr.  Schwab  (volume  11,  p.  4189)  makes  it  clear  that 
^the  economic  advantages  to  be  derived"  were  more  en- 
larged upon  even  than  foreign  trade.  ^'  I  [188]  might  aay,'^ 
18  his  testimony,  ^^  that  I  enlarged,  and  perhaps  made  a  more 
strenuous  talk  to  Mr.  Morgan,  upon  the  subject  of  export  and 
our  ability  to  export,  and  foreign  business  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, than  any  other,  excepting  only  the  economic  advantages 
to  be  derived."  Tliat  *'  the  ability  to  export "  and  ^'  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  to  be  derived,"  thus  enlarged  upon^  was 
integration,  is  shown  in  Mr.  Schwab's  testimony : 

**  with  reference  to  the  foreign  situation,  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  up 
to  that  time  our  business,  the  steel  buslneM  In  general,  had  been  nomi- 
nal with  reference  to  export  business,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  couM 
only  be  made  profitable  and  possible  by  such  an  organbatlon ;  that  no 
company  seUing  an  individual  line,  a  single  line,  or  one  or  two  lines, 
could  hope  to  successfully  compete  for  foreign  business,  where  they 
were  not  prepared  to  furnish  the  customer  every  line  that  he  might 
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[180]  "Q.  Which  compeniefl  were  there  that  yon  talked  about  wm 
being  capable  of  making  up  a  complete  line?— A.  There  was  the  Car- 
negie and  the  Federal  and  the  National;  and  then  there  waa  the 
Wire*  the  Tube,  the  Bridge,  and  the  Sheet,  and  the  Hoop  Ciompany, 
all  of  whom  made  their  individaal  lines,  and  the  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany also;  I  overlooked  them. 

''Q.  As  to  the  bosinesB  of  these  companies — ^where  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  principally  done?— A.  Mostly  in  the  Bliddle  West. 

"  Q.  And  the  Carnegie  t— A.  When  I  say  the  Middle  West,  I  mean 
Chicago  and  west    The  Carnegie,  from  Chicago  east. 

•  •••••• 

"  A.  They  made  rails.  They  made  blooms  and  billets.  You  asked 
what  they  made  in  common.  They  made  blooms  and  billets  tliat  were 
supplied  to  other  finishing  companies,  whidi  they  did  not  finish  them- 
selves.  Then  the  Carnegie  Company  made  a  few,  a  very  small  per- 
centage of,  merchant  bars,  and  so  did  the  Federal  Steel  Company. 

"Q.  In  what  territories,  respectively,  did  they  sell  their  products 
chiefly? — ^A.  As  I  said,  the  Federal  sold  mostly  in  a  circle  of  which 
Chicago  would  be  the  center.  The  Carnegie  sold  theirs  in  a  circle  of 
which  Pittsburgh  would  be  the  center. 

"Q.  What  was  the  difficulty  in  trading  over  an  extensive  terri- 
tory?— ^A.  If  the  Carnegie  shipped  west  of  Chicago,  of  course,  they 
made  a  very  great  sacrifice  in  freights;  and  if  the  Federal  shipped 
east  of  Pittsburgh,  of  course,  they  made  a  very  great  sacrifice  in 
freights." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  here  was  a  complete  outline  of  a 
manufacturing  plan  which,  if  carried  out,  enabled  the  Fed- 
eral Company  to  integrate  from  or  to  varied  finished  prod- 
ucts, and  this  not  only  in  the  Chicago  district,  but,  through 
the  acquisition  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  through  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  as  well,  and  through  this  latter  district  to 
reach  the  foreign  markets,  which  it  was  powerless  to  reach 
from  its  own  district,  and  through  acquisition  of  the  finish- 
ing mills  held  by  the  Tube,  the  Sheet,  the  Wire,  and  Bridge 
Companies  to  obtain  the  varied  product  facilities  by  which 
alone  successful  foreign  trade  could  be  built  up.  The  testi- 
mony of  Bobert  Bacon  also  shows  that  the  whole  plan  turned 
on  the  possibility  and  advisability  of  the  Federal  buying 
the  Carnegie  Company,  and,  if  that  could  be  effected,  that 
certain  other  units  should  be  bought  to  provide  adequate 
finishing  plants.  Thus,  referring  to  a  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral directors  held  to  consider  the  offer  Mr.  Carnegie  made, 
Mr.  Bacon  (volume  14^  p.  £479)  testified: 
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"Q.  Were  any  stepe  taken  to  get  the  views  of  the  other  Federal 
dlrectora  that  day  or  later  T--A.  Tea.  We  sncceeded  In  getting  them 
In  New  York  the  next  morning,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  MarBhall 
Fldd,  with  whom  we  communicated  over  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone^ 80  that  the  next  day  we  had,  I  beHeve,  the  opinion  of  all 
the  Federal  directors. 

"Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  together  on  Monday,  the  Federal 
directors  I  mean,  whom  yon  assembled? — ^A.  Nearly  all  day,  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

"Q.  Was  a  conclusion  reached  that  day  with  reference  to  the 
Carnegie  offer — ^I  mean,  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  to  accept  it  or 
not?— A.  My  recollection  is  that,  although  it  was  very  difflcult  to 
persuade  some  of  the  gentlemen,  a  conclusion  was  reached  in  prin- 
ctfle  In  the  aftemocm. 

"  Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  that  day  as  to  how  the  thing  might 
be  financed? — A^  No  discussion  as  to  detail. 

[140]  *'  Q.  I  do  not  mean  detail  at  all, — ^A.  But  naturally  the  sup- 
position was  that  it  would  be  financed  by  J.  P.  Biorgan  ft  C!o. 

"Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Morgan  said  anything  on  tbat 
subject  to  his  associate  directors,  as  to  whether  he  was  willing  to 
undertake  It,  I  mean?— A.  Yes;  my  recollection  Is  that  in  a  very 
few  words  Mr.  Morgan  finally,  after  having  heard  our  opinions,  said 
that  if  they  approved  and  substantiated  the  estimates  in  a  general 
way  of  the  business,  and  its  probable  success*  that  he  would  under- 
take to  finance  it 

"Q.  Was  there  any  talk  that  day  as  to  what,  if  any,  other  con- 
cerns should  be  taken  over?— A.  Tes;  it  was  believed  by  all  the 
men  present,  the  directors  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  that  if 
the  Oamegle  was  purchased,  other  units  should  be  purchased  as  welL 

"Q.  And  were  the  other  units  talked  of  and  considered?— A.  Yes; 
they  were  all  considered. 

"Q.  And  upon  what  principle  were  th^  chosen?— A.  Upon  what 
principle  were  they  chosen?  I  should  say  upon  the  principle  of  fur- 
nishing each  an  essential  part  of  a  completed  whole ;  a  new  company 
which  should  manufacture  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
owning  its  raw  materials,  facilities  for  transportation  of  raw  ma- 
terials to  the  mills  and  finishing  plants,  I  think  that  was  the  basis 
upon  which  each  one  of  these  elements  was  considered,  and,  of  course, 
the  price  at  which  they  could  be  aoauired,  based  upon  their  actual 
▼alucL 

"  Q.  Was  any  arrangement  made  on  that  day  or  shortly  thereafter 
for  opening  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  the  various  plants  that 
wera  talked  of  ?~-A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  determined  that  day  to  go 
rlAt  ahead  and  see  if  they  could  be  bought  upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

"Q.  Who  was  intrusted  with  the  negotiations— if  you  rememberV- 
A.  I  think  that  J.  P.  Morgan  k  Oo.  bore  the  brunt  of  it 
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"  Q.  Wliat  wM  sftid  by  tb*  gentlemeft  pgaaopt  wltit  reipeet  to  the 
obj€!Cts  to  be  attainod  bf  tbe  organization?  ^  *  ^<-*A.  It  was  said 
by  all  tbofle  sentlomMi  iwesent*  and  I  know  It  to  be  tfaair  <9inion, 
havlDg  been  so  closely  associated  witb  them  for  many  years,  that  the 
objoct  to.  be  attained  was  the  creation  of  a  great  new  steel  company, 
based  upon  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  which  would  be  able,  by  the 
ownership  of  its  raw  materialSi  by  all  legitimate  means  of  rail  and 
lake  transportation,  and  by  tbe  ownership  of  finishing  miUs  of  all 
descriptions  both  in  the  Bast  and  West  to  create  a  plant  which  shonld 
be  able  to  manuf actture  every  kind  of  iron  and  steel«  and  by  reason 
largely  of  Its  ability  to  reduce  the  cost  of  prodsKtion  and  the  terri- 
torial distribution  of  its  plants  and  activities,  sell  its  products  to  the 
best  advantage  in  eveor  market  in  the  worltd.  I  know  that  to  be  the 
object  of  those  men  that  formed  the  United  States  Steel  Oorporatton. 

"A.  Mr.  Morgan  believed  that  if  he  could  take  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  company  It  would  be  the  greatest,  the  crowning,  achieve- 
ment of  his  business  career.  He  believed  that  the  effect  of  such  a  crea- 
tion would  be  upon  the  whole  industrial  fabric,  the  industrial  life  of 
this  country,  of  tremendous  beneficial  effiect.  Convinced  as  he  was 
by  Brother  Schwab  and  the  other  experts  that  almost  inconceivable 
results  could  be  obtained  in  the  way  of  lowering  cost  of  production 
of  iron  and  steel,  that  such  a  company  would  bring  more  good  into  our 
whole  national  Hfe,  constituting  as  It  did  tiie  greatest  single  factor  in 
the  great  constructive  work  of  the  country,  than  could  possibly  be  at- 
tained In  any  other  way.  His  first  great  object  was,  as  I  have  said, 
by  reason  of  the  decrease  in  cost  of  production,  to  make  It  possible  to 
so  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  by  increasing  wages  and  bettering 
the  conditions,  and,  by  enabling  the  consumer  always  to  depend  upon 
stability  of  prices,  to  bring  about  a  new  condition  of  things.  Those 
briefly,  were  the  ideals  and  ambitions  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  forming  the 
United  States  Steel  Company. 

[l^X]  "It  was  said  by  all  those  gentlemen  present — ^I  believe  all 
of  them ;  I  know  by  Mr.  Morgan — that  under  no  considerations  would 
he  take  part  in  anything  which  was  or  might  be  considered  to  lie  a 
monopoly  or  any  attempt  to  restrain  competition.  I  know  that  that 
was  one  thing  farthest  from  his  willingness  to  participate  in." 

Bef erring  to  this  meeting  Judge  Gary  (volume  12,  pp. 
4782,  4733) ,  says : 

"Q.  Now,  what  were  the  subjects  considered  by  you,  gentlemen, 
directors  of  the  Federal,  or  owners  of  the  Federal,  at  that  time,  and 
on  account  of  which,  or  after  considering  which*  you  reached,  the 
resolution  you,  mention)— A.  The  question  of  securing  the  Cari^gie 
properties  with  their  ore  reserves,  which  contained  a  class  and 
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cfaarader  of  ore  In  large  quantities  which  the  Federal  or  the  Mln- 
neiota  lien  did  not  have,  particularly  their  mills  for  diversified 
products,  their  location,  and  their  organization,  which  was  believed 
to  be  a  very  good  one,  and,  if  possible,  the  acquisition  of  other  com- 
panies owning  finishing  mills,  in  order  to  diversify  the  prcjduct, 
indudiiig  tJie  Wire  Company,  which  had  been  offered  to  us  a  number 
of  ttmes,  and  for  the  pwpose,  as  I  have  said,  of  completing  a  rounded* 
out  proposition  for  the  development  of  the  business,  extension  of  the 
business,  manufacturing  at  lowest  cost,  and,  particularly,  increasing 
tlie  extent  of  export  business." 

And  (volume  12,  p.  4751)  he  adds: 

**  Tou  see,  in  this  whole  plan,  Mr.  Lindabucy,  thor^  was  an  eiffort 
made  to  acquire  property  that  would  be  useful  to  each  other,  and 
by  that  I  mean  to  acquire  a  plant  that  furnished  certain  commodi- 
ties to  another  plant  which  we  were  acquiring  and  to  acquire — 
the  latter  because  it  could,  at  good  advantage,  secure  the  products 
which  it  needed  for  its  uses,  and  so  all  through  the  line,  from  the 
ore  down  to  the  conversion  from  one  product  into  another  and  the 
final  distribution  of  the  finished  product" 

These  proofs  certainly  tend  to  show  that  the  practical 
manufacturing  question  of  rounding  out  or  integrating  the 
Federal  Company  by  acquiring  finishing  companies  was  one 
of  the  objects  its  directors  had  in  view  at  this  meeting. 
The  pioofe  also  show  that  these  several  finishing  mills  were 
consumers  of  such  basic  products  as  were  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  Carnegie,  and  that  those  two  companieB  bad  no 
such  finishing  mills  of  their  own  as  was  adequate  to  consume 
the  product  they  made,  which  was  suitable  for  such  miU. 
Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  proof  bearing  on 
these  several  finishing  companies,  all  of  which,  together  with 
the  comments  thereon  are  to  be  found  in  the  Statement  of 
the  Case,  page  6S  and  following,  we  may  say  they  fairly 
diow  that  without  the  acquisition  of  ea^  of  the  finishing 
companies  named,  viz.,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire,  the  Na- 
tional Tube,  the  American  Bridge,  the  American  Steel  Hoop, 
and  the  American  Sheet  Steel,  the  Federal  Steel  C<Mnpany, 
even  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Carnegie  would  not  have 
been  provided  with  adequate  finishing  facilities  ior  eonsum- 
ing  its  sub-basic  product  And  further,  without  the  aoqui- 
ntion  of  tiie  first  three,  the  Federal  would  lack  several  of  the 
iBipoctaiit  products  (Delendairt's  Exhibit,  vohune  2, 
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p.  204)  that  have  entered  into  the  foreign  trade  built  up  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Producte  Company.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that,  in  addition  to  the  affirmative  testimony  quoted 
above  tending  to  show  that  integration  along  manufacturing 
lines  and  development  of  foreign  trade  were  among  the 
avowed  purposes  of  those  who  formed  the  Steel  Corporation, 
there  is  a  negative  testimony  of  those  who  took  part  in 
forming  the  Steel  Corpora  [  142] tion,  and  quoted  below,  that 
monopoly  of  the  steel  and  iron  business  was  not  the  purpose 
for  which  that  corporation  was  formed. 

First.  That  with  the  competition  left  outside  of  the  Steel 
Company,  the  extent  of  which  has  already  been  shown,  a 
monopoly  of  the  steel  and  iron  business  of  the  United  States 
was  simply  impossible,  and  that  no  effort  was  made  to  secure 
these  companies  (volume  12,  pp.  4766, 4757). 

Second.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proportionate 
volume  of  competitive  business  has  increased  since  the  Steel 
Company  was  formed  and  that  the  proofs  show  no  attempt 
by  it  to  monopolize  it  to  the  exclusion  of  ite  competitors,  to 
now  attribute  to  those  who  formed  the  corporation  an  in- 
tended monopolization  would  be  to  say  that,  having  formed 
the  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  monopoly,  they  imme 
diately  abandoned  such  purpose  and  made  no  effort  to 
accomplish  it. 

Third.  That  the  publicity,  which  the  proofs  (volume  14, 
pp.  5669,  5585)  show  the  Steel  Company  has  from  time  to 
time  made  of  ite  prices,  ite  accounts,  and  ite  policies,  would 
seem  a  practice  in  line  with  legitimate  business,  rather  than 
with  illegal  monopolization. 

Fourth.  That  in  carrying  out  the  plan  the  advice  of  Abra- 
ham S.  Hewitt  was  (volume  14,  p.  5384)  taken  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, and  at  the  lattor's  request  Mr.  Hewitt  went  on  the  board 
and  served  until  his  death,  is  a  fact  which,  in  view  of  the 
high  character  of  Abraham  S.  Hewitt,  tends  to  negative  the 
contention  that  the  purpose  in  view  was  to  violate  the  law. 

And  lastly,  as  stated  above,  there  is  affirmative  testimony 
that  no  such  object  was  in  view.  In  that  regard  the  testi- 
mony of  Robert  Bacon  (volume  14,  pp.  5486-5487)  is  not 
to  be  overlooked    His  service  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
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one  administration,  as  Minister  to  France  under  another, 
coupled  with  his  selection  on  his  retirement  from  business  to 
positions  of  educational  character,  warrant  this  court  in 
attributing  weight  to  his  testimony.  The  testimony  of 
Judge  James  H.  Beed  (volume  14,  p.  5668),  of  Judge  Qbtj 
(volume  12,  pp.  4753-4756),  and  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  is 
to  the  same  effect.    The  latter  (volume  11,  p.  4175)  says: 

"  From  the  moment  when  I  first  started  with  Mr.  Morgan,  the  qnes- 
tlon  of  oar  gaining  a  monopoly  or  in  any  way  controIUng  the  steti 
Industry  was  never  mentioned.  My  whole  argument  with  him,  as  ad- 
vocating this  company,  was  the  economic  development  of  the  same, 
and  the  matter,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  never  came  up  there- 
after." 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proofs 
show  that  the  Carnegie  Company  and  the  finishing  com- 
panies which  the  Steel  Company  acquired  in  1901  were 
fonned  at  various  times  from  1898  to  1900,  that  (yolume  12, 
p.  5754)  these  particular  companies  (volume  28,  p.  11759) 
were  made  the  subject  of  congressional  investigation,  that 
no  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  dissolve  such 
companies  for  the  13  years  following  the  formation  of  the 
earliest  of  these  companies,  and  11  years  from  the  latest, 
until  1911,  that  the  Steel  Company  was  also  in  1905  made 
the  subject  of  further  congressional  investigation,  and  that 
no  steps  were  taken  to  dissolve  it  until  this  bill  was  filed. 

Recurring,  therefore,  to  the  particular  question  with  which 
this  particular  part  of  his  opinion  deals,  namely,  whether 
we  should  now  enter  [143]  a  decree  dissolving  the  Steel 
Corporation  on  the  ground  of  its  inherent  illegal  character 
in  1901,  and  whether  we  should  also  dissolve  the  several 
constituent  companies  which  it  acquired  on  the  like  ground 
of  their  original  inherent  illegal  character  when  they  were 
fonned,  we  think  there  is  ground  for  our  holding,  in  view  of 
the  facts,  proofs,  and  views  above  set  forth,  that  we  are  not, 
18  a  court  of  equity,  warranted  in  taking  such  a  drastic 
course  as  to  now  decree  the  dissolution  -of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion or  its  constituent  companies. 

We  are,  however,  pointed  to  the  subsequent  acquisition  by 
the  Steel  Company  of  several  properties  as.  being  attempted 
monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade,  and  as  evidencing  an  original 
96825*— 17-HroL  6 9 
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purpose  to  monopolize  atid  restrain.  The  first  of  such  was 
in  August,  1901,  when  the  Steel  Company  bought  the  Shelby 
Steel  Tube  Company.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  motive 
at  the  outset,  it  is  clear  the  purchase  effected  neither  mo- 
nopoly nor  restraint  of  trade,  for  we  have  alf^ady  seen  that 
while,  even  with  the  acquisition  of  this  company,  the  Steel 
Company's  output  of  seamless  tube,  during  the  ten  years  of 
its  existence,  has  doubled,  during  the  same  period  its  com- 
petitors' sales  have  grown  sevenfold.  In  the  light  of  such 
figures  and  facts,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  acquisition  was 
simply  in  the  due  course  of  normal  business,  and,  indeed, 
was  but  the  virtual  carrying  out  of  integration  plans  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  that  long  antedated  the  formation 
of  the  Steel  Company.  Without  entering  into  minor  details, 
we  may  say  that  no  proof  of  monopoly  or  trade  restraint  was 
shown  beyond  the  conceded  fact  of  purchase,  and  the  fact 
that  the  new  article  of  seamless  tubing  was  in  some  uses  sup- 
planting lap-weld.  We  have  examined,  among  others,  the 
testimony  found  in  Government  Exhibits,  volume  2,  pp.  405, 
411,  560,  562;  Government  Exhibit,  volume  14,  pp.  2902, 
2823;  volume  11,  pp.  4198,  4199;  volume  18,  pp.  5237-5260; 
volume  17,  p.  7940 ;  voluihe  18,  pp.  5076-5089 ;  volume  12,  p. 
4808 ;  volume  18,  p.  4986 ;  Delaware  v.  Shelby^  160  Fed.  928, 
88  C.  C.  A.  110;  SJielhy  v.  Delaware  (C.  C),  151  Fed.  64; 
Delaware  v.  SheJhy,  212  ij.  S.  580, 29  Sup.  Ct.  689,  53  L.  :6d. 
659 ;  and  Defendants'  Exhibit  No.  81,  volume  1,  p.  166— and 
therefrom,  without  entering  into  details  we  deduce  these  con- 
clusions. The  old  type  of  tubing  was  called  "  lap-weld,"  and 
made  by  the  National  Tube  Company.  The  Shelby  Company 
made  a  different  article,  called  "  sfeamless "  tube.  While  in 
some  ways  lap-weld  and  seamless  were  in  competition,  yet 
their  main  uses  (volume  18,  p.  5803)  were  not  the  same.  The 
Shelby  Company  held  a  basic  patent  involving  the  piercing, 
at  an  earty  stage,  of  the  billet  from  which  the  seamless  tube 
was  draWn.  Before  the  purchase  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  former 
company,  in  pursuance  of  its  purpose  to  enter  the  pipe  busi> 
ness,  Was  caifrying  on  some  experimental  work  in  seamless 
ttibe  making  at  the  Shelby  Cokhpany's  plants,  and  its  mail- 
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agUDHlt  had  beootttie  eonvinoed  that  the  Shdiby  Inathod  was 
the  proper  (hml  Meanwhile  the  National  Company  had  also 
deteimined  to  enter  the  aeamlesB  tube  field,  and  to  that  end 
had  bought  the  Standard  Company.  The  latter  made  seam- 
less tube  under  a  patent  granted  to  two  former  employes  of 
the  Shelby  Company.  Its  businesB  in  the  seandess  tubes  was 
(volume  13,  p.  5083)  very  small,  and  it  had  (volume  19,  p. 
7M0)  preivi[144]oufily  tried  to  consolidate  with  the  Shelby 
Company.  Mudi  patent  litigation  had  resulted,  the  National 
Company  carrying  on  the  eoatest  for  the  Standard  Company. 

When  the  Steel  Company  was  formed,  two  divergent  views 
were  thus  presented  by  the  managements  of  two  of  ite  units. 
The  National  Tube,  represented  by  Mr.  Converse  (volume  13, 
pp.  5843,  5344),  contended  the  Standard's  process  and  ma- 
chinery was  the  proper  mode  of  seamless  tube  making.  The 
Carnegie  Company,  represented  by  its  president,  contended 
the  Shelby  method  was  the  proper  one.  The  determination 
of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  made  by  two  directors  of 
the  Steel  Company  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  National  Tube  (]!ompany  and  the  Carnegie  Steel 
0>mpany.  Their  testimony  (volume  13,  p.  4936,  and  volume 
12,  p.  4803)  is  that  they  became  convinced  that  the  patent  of 
the  Shelby  Company  controlled  the  situation.  That  com- 
pany would  only  sell  its  patent,  however  (volume  12,  p. 
4805),  if  the  Steel  Ciompany  also  bought  its  plant  Such 
purchase  the  Steel  Company  made  in  order  to  get  the  patent. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Shelby  patent  has  been  sustained 
by  the  courts,  that  the  Steel  Company  on  its  purchase  aban- 
doned the  machinery  used  by  the  Standard  Company,  and 
has  since  manufactured  under  the  Shelby  process,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  acquisition  of  that  company  was  an  ordinary 
purchase,  and  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire  and  use 
the  legal  monopoly  which  the  Shelby  Company  had  obtained 
from  the  Government  by  its  patent.  And  a  purpose  to  re- 
strain and  monopolize  the  pipe  business  is  negatived  by  the 
fact  that  no  monopoly  has  resulted  and  that  pipe  (volume 
11,  p.  4481)  sells  for  $20  a  ton  less  than  when  the  Steel  Com- 
pany was  formed. 

The  next  matter  in  the  line  of  alleged  monopoly  and  trade 
restraint  was  the  purchase  by  the  Steel  Corporation  of  the 
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Union  Steel  Company  in  December,  19Q2.  The  testimony 
bearing  on  that  question  on  the  part  of  the  Government  will 
be  found  at  volume  3,  pp.  1086  to  1137;  volume  6,  pp.  1997  to 
2009 ;  volume  6,  pp.  2141  to  2218 ;  Grovemment  Exhibit,  volume 
4,  pp.  1574, 1583 ;  volume  5,  p.  1888 ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Steel  Company  in  volume  14,  p.  5666;  volume  12,  pp.  4806  to 
4810 ;  volume  10,  pp.  4087  and  4038.  Without  here  discussing 
the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  Steel  Company,  we  may  say 
that  the  proof  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  itself  shows 
that  this  sale  was  not  made  with  any  purpose  of  monopoly  or 
trade  restraint  The  Union  Steel  Company  had  merged  with 
the  Sharon  Steel  Company.  John  Stevenson,  jr.,  who  was 
the  practical  man  in  the  Sharon  Company,  testified  that  such 
competition  as  there  was  between  those  companies  and  the 
defendant  Steel  Company  was  fair: 

**  I  Uked  the  competition.  If  yon  are  bound  to  have  competition, 
theirs  was  good  competition.*' 

He  said  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Union  Company 
because  he  needed  the  money;  that  he  had' put  more  money 
into  the  enterprise  than  he  owned  and  was  hard  up;  that 
the  effort  to  sell  came  from  his  company ;  that  the  sale  was 
made  on  fair  terms,  cost  and  accrued  profit.  Their  ore 
holdings  were  very  valuable,  had  been  definitely  ascertained 
by  spot  borings,  were  owned  in  fee,  and  were  sold  in  place 
at  a  price  [146]  based  on  the  common  ore  royalty.  He 
says  that  at  the  time  of  the  sale  the  Union  was  only  one 
of  a  number  of  competitors,  all  of  whom  were  flourishing 
and  doing  an  increased  business,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania, 
Cambria,  Bethlehem,  Lackawanna,  the  Bepublic,  and  Jones 
&  Laughlin.  That  his  company^s  business  with  relation  to 
the  country's  total  production  was  less  than  2  per  cent,  and 
that  the  Steel  Company's  percentage  has  decreased,  and 
its  competitors'  percentage  had  increased  during  that  time. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Whitla,  one  of  Stevenson's  associates, 
is  to  the  same  effect,  namely,  that  the  competition  of  the 
Steel  Company  was  fair,  and  that  the  business  of  the  Union 
Company  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with 
his  own  and  some  of  his  associates;  that  the  sale  was  made 
at  a  fair  price  when  the  opportunity  came  to  withdraw. 
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one  of  hk  associates  was  very  ajudoua  to  adl,  aod  W  U^ 
brought  about  the  sale,  because  he  waa  io  ea  embarrassing 
position,  because  his  conoectiou  with  both  tbe  Union  Com- 
pany and  the  Steel  Company  prevented  him  from  talpng 
part  in  the  affairs  of  either;  that  his  other  two  partners 
were  opposed  to  selling,  and  only  acceded  [14$]  to  it  on 
account  of  their  personal  relations  tp  the  partner  who  •de- 
sired the  sale.  Without  here  detailing  the  defendant's  testi- 
mony at  length,  which  we  may  s^y  corroborates  the  fore- 
going, we  are  of  opinion  that  the  puroha^  of  the  Union 
Company  was  a  natural  and  normal  acquisition,  incident  to 
the  growth,  increase,  and  needs  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
business,  and  was  not  d<me  with  a  view  to  monopolu^iog  the 
steel  buaineea,  or  to  restrain  trade  by  eliminating  competi- 
tion* And  we  may  say  that  this  conclusion  is  in  accord 
with  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  Steel  Corporaticm.  The 
iwoofs  show  (volume  10,  p.  4037)  thai  some  $2,229,000  was 
spent  by  the  Steel  Company  to  f urthw  increa^  the  Uni<Ki 
wijce  plants  and  meet  the  needp  qt  the  company's  foreign 
business.  The  whole  wire  capacity  pf  the  Union's  wire 
plants  (volume  10,  p.  394$)  is  now  being  opiated  to  the 
capacity  of  83,000  tons  of  wire  for  foreign  trade  against 
8,000  tons  when  it  was  bought.  In  connection  with  the  work 
of  these  finishing  mills,  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
were  spent  in  open-hearth  construction  by  which  the  finish- 
ing mills  and  fumacee^Uast  and  <^>en-hearth--^were  inte- 
grated into  a  continuous  process.  Indeed,  the  need  of  this 
plant  to  carry  out  the  general  unification  problem  of  the 
Steel  Company  is  shown  by  the  fact  (Donner,  volume  6,  p. 
2185)  that  subsequent  to  its  purchase  of  the  Union  Steel 
Company  the  Steel  Corporation  spent  near  $7,000,000  in 
extensions  in  view  by  the  Union,  and  $10,000,000  in  exten- 
sions planned  after  the  purchase. 

We  next  turn  to  the  acquisition  in  May,  1904,  of  the  Clair- 
ton  Steel  Company.  The  Crucible  Steel  Company  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  tool  and  finer  grades  of  steel 
(volume  18,  p.  4958),  which  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not 
make.  In  the  ^irit  of  complete  integration  which  swept 
over  the  steel  trade,  the  Crucible  Company,  as  the  sequel 
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provided  for  the  payment  of  a  minimum  royalty  of  760,000 
tons  to  be  mined  in  1907,  1,500,000  tons  in  1908,  and  an 
increase  of  750,000  Urns  each  year  until  8^50,000  tons  was 
reached  in  1917.  That  yearly  amount  was  then  to  be  taken 
out  until  the  lease  ended  in  50  years.  The  royalty  was, 
using  round  figures,  $1.17  per  ton  on  49  per  cent  ore,  $li21 
on  50  per  cent,  and  $1.98  on  66  per  cent  ore,  with  an  in- 
crease of  8.4  cents  p^  each  year  on  all  grades.  The  lease  pro- 
vided the  Steel  Company  had  the  option  to  cancel  it  as 
of  January  1,  1915.  During  that  time  the  lessee  had  full 
rights  to  test-  the  premises.  In  pursuance  of  such  right 
of  cancellation,  the  Steel  Corporation  early  in  1911,  and 
prior  to  the  filing  of  this  petition,  gave  notice  of  cancella- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  which  the  lease  was  subsequently  sur- 
rendered. It  will  thus  appear  that,  whatever  effect  the 
leasing  and  continued  control  of  this  ore  on  the  fact  of  the 
monopolization  of  ore  reserves  may  originally  have  had,  the 
surrender  of  the  lease  lessened  the  ore  holdings  of  the 
company  to  a  point  far  below  any  possibility  of  monopo- 
lization. A  discussion  by  us  of  the  question  of  the  possible 
effect  of  this  lease  as  giving  monopolistic  control  would 
be  problematical,  and  the  uncertain  character  of  any  con- 
clusion reached  is  best  emphasized  by  the  essentially  dif- 
ferent status  of  the  ore  business  now  and  when  this  lease 
was  made.  This  is  due  to  the  subsequent  development  of 
other  fields  and  to  the  fact  that  ores  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  looked  upon  as  not  usable  can  now  be  used  under  new 
methods.  Moreover,  the  facts  cited  in  the  former  part  of 
this  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  ore  supplies  of  the  com- 
petitors of  the  Steel  Corporation,  show  not  only  that  sev- 
eral of  the  large  companies  had  a  reserve  for  more  years 
than  the  Steel  Company,  that  the  seaboard  companies  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  Lake  Superior  regions,  and  that 
the  Steel  Corporation's  competitors  have  from  time  to  time 
been  able  to  acquire  all  additional  ore  reserves  desired.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  the  fact  of  large  holdings  by 
mining  companies  who  sell  ore  and  who  have  been  com- 
pelled (volume  16,  pp.  6548  and  6544)  to  integrate  into 
blast  furnaces  in  order  to  dispose  of  it.  Hie  proofr  of  6x* 
witnesses   (volume  16,  p.  6282;  volume  17,  p. 
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73S7-7290;  Bowron,  voluiue  2i5,  pp.  10415,  ]10431,  1044Q, 
10442 ;  also,  volmne  20,  p.  10408 ;  Crawford,  Tolume  13,  pp. 
6125--6178 ;  0urr,  volume  27,  pp.  11673-11586 ;  King,  volume 
25,  pp.  10249-10260 ;  Haas,  volume  20,  p.  8316 ;  Farrell,  vol- 
ume 10,  p.  3881 ;  Defendant's  Eshibit  No.  12,  vol.  1,  p.  138— 
bearing  on  the  question  of  monopoly  and  trade  restraioi  as 
contended  for  by  the  Government,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions:  At  the  time  the  Steel  Company 
bought  the  Tennessee  Company,  the  latter's  production  of 
iron  and  steel  was  1.7  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  coun- 
try. That  up  to  that  time  the  Tennessee  Company  had  not 
been  a  business  success.  That  it  was  making  rails,  which  was 
its  principal  steel  product,  at  a  loss.  That  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess was  problematic.  That  such  success  involved  an  outlay 
of  upwards  of  $25,000,000  to  put  it  on  a  dividend  basis. 
That  it  had  never  really  earned  any  dividends  up  to  the  time 
of  its  sale.  That  the  whole  testimony  shows  its  relation  as 
a  successful,  substantial  competitor  with  the  Steel  Company 
in  the  volume  of  its  business,  the  character  of  its  product, 
and  the  breadth  of  its  market  was  negligible.  We  are  war- 
ranted by  this  testimony,  and  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  its 
purchase  by  the  Steel  Company  in  no  way  tended  to  mo- 
nopolize the  steel  and  iron  trade,  and  that  it  was  not  bought 
with  the  purpose  or  intent  of  monopolizing,  or  attempting 
to  monopolize  or  restrain,  that  trade.  Such  negative  con- 
clusions and  findings  are  con  [149]  firmed  by  the  affirmative 
proofs  showing  just  how  the  purchase  was  made,  namely,  as 
a  necessary  part  of  comprehensive  plans  of  bankers  and 
business  men,  sanctioned  by  President  Boosevelt  to  check  the 
panic  of  1907,  which  was  then  at  its  height.  Without  enter- 
ing into  details,  we  may  say  the  situation  was  summed  up  in 
the  letter  of  President  Booeevelt  to  Attorney  General  Bona- 
parte, found  in  Govt  Exhibit  No.  889,  vol.  7,  p.  2125,  as 
follows : 

"  NovmnsB  4tli,  1907. 
'*Mt  Deab  Attobiobt  QENsaiL:  Jydge  B.  H.  Gary  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Frick  on  behalf  of  the  Steel  Oorporation  have  Just  caUed  upon  me. 
Tliey  state  that  there  is  a  certain  business  firm  (the  name  of  which  I 
have  not  been  told,  but  which  is  of  real  importance  in  New  York 
huaineos  drdes)  iMch  wiU  undoubtedly  fail  this  we^  if  help  Is  not 
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which  my  attention  was  particularly  directed  was  the  percentage  of 
holdings  that  the  Steel  Ck)rporatlon  had  and  had  had  and  wonld  have 
after  the  Tennessee  CkMd  &  Iron  properties  were  aaiolred.    •    •    • 

'*  The  knowledge  that  I  had  was  that  the  Steel  Oorporation  had  some 
years  preylonsly  possessed  nearly  00  per  cent  of  the  holdings  of  the 
steel  Industry  In  the  country ;  that  its  percentage  had  shrank  steadily ; 
that  the  addition  of  [160]  the  Tennessee  Goal  &  Iron  Oompany,  which 
was  something  in  the  nature  of  4  per  cent,  somewhere  between  2  and  4 
per  cent,  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  amount,  somewhere  around  there, 
did  not  bring  up  the  percentage  of  holdings  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to 
what  It  had  been  a  few  years  previously.    •    *    • 

"  My  knowledge  was  simply  this,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  general 
opinion  among  experts  that  the  Tennessee  Coal  ft  Iron  people  had  a 
property  which  was  almost  worthless  in  their  hands,  nearly  worth- 
less to  them,  nearly  worthless  to  the  communities  in  which  it  was 
situated,  and  entirely  worthless  to  any  financial  institution  that  had 
the  securities  the  minute  that  any  panic  came,  and  that  the  only  way 
to  give  value  to  It  was  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  people,  whose  pos- 
session of  it  would  be  a  guaranty  that  there  was  value  to  it    *    ^    * 

'*  I  believed  at  the  time  that  the  facts  in  the  case  were  as  repre- 
sented to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  and  my  fnrtho' 
knowledge  has  convinced  me  that  this  was  true.  I  believed  at  the 
time  that  the  representatives  of  the  Steel  Corporation  told  me  the 
truth  as  to  the  change  that  would  be  worked  in  the  percentage  of 
the  business  which  the  proipoaed  acquisition  would  give  the  Steel 
Corporation,  and  further  Inquiry  lias  confirmed  me  that  they  did  so. 
I  was  not  misled.  The  representatives  of  the  Steel  Corporation  told 
me  the  truth  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  action  at  that  time  would 
be,  and  any  statement  that  I  was  misled,  or  that  the  representatives 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  thus  tell  me  the  truth  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  is  Itself  not  in  accordance  with  the  truth." 

An  examination  of  the  testimony,  viz.,  letter  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  of  November  4th,  cited 
by  the  President,  volume  8,  p.  2907;  Gary,  volume  12,  pp. 
4884r4866;  Tiemey,  volume  4,  pp.  1559-1587;  Thorne,  vol- 
mne  8,  p.  1276 ;  Topping,  volume  2,  p.  695 ;  Corey,  volume  8, 
pp.  3052,  8054 ;  Gayley,  volume  9,  p.  8618 ;  Ledyard,  volume 
IS,  pp.  6065-61 14r— shows  that  the  matter  was  as  stated  by 
the  President,  and  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  chairman  ab- 
solutely refused  to  purchase  (volume  12,  p.  4854),  unless 
the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Government  autiiorities,  his 
testimony  in  that  regard  being : 

«*  While  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  not  say  that  we 
might  purchase  this,  or  that  we  should  not  purchase  this  property. 
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physical  tests  than  others,  which,  of  tM>urse,  while  the  open- 
hearth  process  is  the  basic  operation,  nevertheless  we  call 
them  different  qualities  of  rails."    The  other  10  per  cent 
of  rails  consist  of  alloy  or  electric  rails,  the  cost  of  making 
which   (volume  10,  p.  4051)  is  $40  per  ton;  nickel  alloy 
rails,  which  vary  (volume- 10,  p.  4051)   from  $34  to  $60 
per  ton;  and  manganese,  which  sell  for  from  $100  to  $130 
per  ton,  depending  upon  chemical  analyses,  they  being  es- 
pecially made  to  serve  for  work  on  curves,  under  the  shade 
of  bridges,  and  other  such  trying  places.    It  will  thus  be 
seen  ther^  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  character  and  price 
of  the  great  bulk,  namely,  of  70  per  cent  of  the  country's 
rail  product,  and  that  the  standard  Bessemer  rails  which 
it  is  alleged  evidenced  price  control  are  in  fact  but  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  rail  consumption.    The  testimony  (volume 
18,  p.  4959)  throws  some  light  on  the  uniform  price  of 
this  remaining  30  per  cent  of  the  standard  Bessemer  f^ils, 
namely,  that  $28  a  ton  is  a  foundatioti  price  from  which 
the  price  of  other  rails,  varying  in  specification  and  chem- 
ical requirements,  can  be  figured.    Another  cause  of  price 
uniformity  in  rails,  the  proof  (volume  13,  p.  4960)  shows 
is  due  to  the  change  about  1900  in  reference  to  freights; 
prior  to  1900  there  was  an  opportunity  to  bargain  for 
transportation  which  was  at  no  definite  fixed  price.    Since 
1900,  by  Government  regulation,  railroads  can  no  longer 
trade  in  transportation  at  varying  figures.    The  extent  to 
which  special  freight  rates  entered  in  the  sale  of  rails  prior 
to  1900  is  illustrated  by  the  incidents  elsewhere  referred  to, 
where  the  proofs  (volume  10,  p.  3882)  show  that  a  special 
freight  rate  of  45  cents  led  to  sales  of  rails  being  made 
from  Chicago  to  Japan.     The  proofs  also  show  that  the 
real  potential  control  over  the  price  of  rails  is  rather  in 
the  buyers  than  the  makers  of  rails.    Reflection  will  show 
why  this  is  so.    Freight  rebating  being  out  of  the  question, 
the  price  of  a  rail  becomes  purely  a  manufacturing  ques- 
tion.   A  Railroad  is  not  compelled  to  buy  its  rails  at  once. 
It  can  defer  its  purchases,  and  the  proof  is  that,  when  a 
large  railroad  like  the  Pennsylvania  (volume  18,  p.  4d58) 
of  the  New  York  Central   (volume  12,  p.  4910)  gives  an 
initial  ordef  to  oHe  rail  company  that  sets  the  price  of  rails 
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the  standard  Bessemer  rail  still  keeps  to  a  standard  price, 
there  is  a  difference  in  non-Bessemer,  which  latter  rails, 
with  alloys,  nickel,  and  manganese  rails,  constitute  70  per 
cent  of  the  product  These  non-Bessemer,  ^^open-hearth 
rails  are  made  to  special  analysis;  the  chemical  composition 
is  different,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  railroads  insist  upon 
greater  physical  tests  than  others,  which,  of  course,  while 
the  open-hearth  process  is  the  basic  operation,  nevertheless 
we  call  them  different  qualities  of  rails."  In  describing  the 
method  of  arriving  at  the  rail  price  of  the  four  different 
years  of  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1918,  Mr.  Farrell,  president 
of  the  Steel  Company,  and  Mr.  McCrea,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  themselves  fixed  the  price  for  the 
special  rails  sold  to  that  company.  The  former  (volume  10, 
p.  4052)  says: 

**  Most  of  the  large  trunk  Unes  have  their  own  gpeciflcations.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company^  for  example,  boys  about  250,000  to 
300,000  a  year.  They  have  their  own  rail  specifications  prepared  by 
their  engineer.  We  charge  them  for  their  rails  $80.55  a  ton,  which 
we  consider  a  fair  price  for  rails  of  that  specification.  *  •  •  We 
tried  to  get  a  little  more.  In  this  instance  we  figured  those  rails 
ought  to  net  us  $80.85  a  ton,  but  Mr.  McOrea  talked  [158]  to  me 
about  the  thing,  and  said,  *  Now,  I  think  that  we  might  shade  this  a 
little  bit,'  so  that  finally,  it  was  Just  a  question  of  merchandising,  two 
people  sitting  down  and  trading  across  the  table,  the  seUer  getting 
the  best  price  he  could,  and  the  buyer  getting  the  best  price  he  could, 
and  we  received  $30.55.  We  make  these  special  quaUties  of  rails  for 
a  great  many  people.'* 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  other  proof  (volume  11,  p.  4145 ; 
volume  26,  p.  10834)  that  the  fact  of  a  rail  mill  being  situate 
on  the  line  of  a  railroad  is  naturally  a  large  element  in  secur- 
ing it  as  a  rail  buyer.  Indeed,  a  study  of  the  testimony — 
from  which  we  refer  to  Shook,  volume  26,  p.  10491;  Wel- 
bom,  volume  26,  p.  10937;  Schwab,  volume  11,  pp.  4162, 
4327,  4387;  Smith,  volume  19,  p.  7940-H3atisfies  us  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  practices  of  rail  pools,  combina- 
tions, etc.,  prior  to  1900,  and  during  possibly  some  of  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  dealings  between 
the  railroads  and  the  rail-making  companies  have  been  of 
later  years  on  a  competitive  basis,  individual  railroads  deal- 
ing with  individual  companies.    The  policy  of  the  Penns|yl- 
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not  chargeable  to  the  Steel  Company  [1S4]  as  a  violatioa 
by  it  of  iSbe  statute  heve  involved.  Indeed,  in  oonnection 
with  the  continuanoe  of  ikin  imiform  price  of  $26  for 
standard  Bessemer  rails,  whicfa-^  as  quoted  elsewhere  in  this 
opinion,  was  testified  (volume  17,  p.  7909)  as  being  tacitly 
accepted  and  continued  by  the  sales  managers  of  differait 
rail  companies,  we  can  readily  see  how  rail  manufacturerB 
simply  followed  that  ba^  price  to  prevent  the  ruinous 
rail  wars  of  the  past.  In  that  regard  one  of  them  (volume 
11,  p.  4887)  tesHfied: 

'*  There  is  not  a  mannf  aeturer  of  rails  in  the  United  States  to-day — 
I,  for  example,  as  a  rail  mannfactarer,  feel  that  tf  I  were  to  varj 
that  price  of  $28  for  rails,  which  seems  to  have  beea  ireeosnixed  by 
aU  rail  manufacturers  as  a  fair  price  and  giving  a  fair  profit— if  I 
were  to  vary  that  10  cents  a  ton  I  would  precipitate  a  steel  war» 
to  use  such  a  word  or  expression,  that  would  result  in  ruining  my 
works  without  any  profit.  STverybody  by  tacit  and  mutual  under- 
standing f^lt  the  same  about  that  *  *  *  I  would  not  vary 
the  price  of  my  rails  under  any  circumstances,  not  if  I  knew  it  waa 
to  get  100,000  tons  in  order,  fbr  the  reason  that  my  competitor  nert 
door  would  put  the  price  down  $1  a  ton,  or  $.60  a  ton  even,  and  we 
would  be  in  a  position  where  we  would  be  rmining  without  any 
profit  at  all.** 

Under  all  the  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject,  we  cannot 
regard  the  uniform  price  of  $28  as  the  generally  accepted 
price  of  a  standard  Bessemer  rail  evidences  an  unlawful 
restraint  or  control  of  price  by  the  rail-makers  of  the  United 
States. 

[6]  We  take  up  next  the  subject  of  the  "Gary  dinners,^' 
which  (as  already  stated)  we  have  reserved  for  separate 
treatment*    We  use  the  term  to  coyer  a  comparatively  short 
period^  beginning  at  an  exceptional  business  situation,  and 
continuing    imtil   normal    conditions    were    re-establislied. 
These  dinners — which  were  business  meetings  with  a  social 
aspect — ^began  in  November,  1907,  and  were  held  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  during  the  next  15  months,  and  perhaps  a  later 
date.   We  speak  of  a  later  date,  because  the  Gk>vemment  uii> 
derstanda  the  term  to  cover  committee  meetings,  also  witli 
^some  other,  gatherings,  which  were  held  .infrequently;  until 
early  in  1911.    Probably  it  will  be  suMcJient  to  say  tha^t, 
whether  the  period  was  longer  or  shorter,  the  element  tha.t 
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may  be  vitally  affected  by  asoertaining  the  fact  whether  the 
action  was  really  taken  by  each  individual  acting  for  him- 
self, or  whether  those  present  were,  in  fact,  pursuing  a  com- 
mon object. 

This  country  has  always  been  committed  to  t^e  principle 
of  fair  and  real  competition  in  business — the  struggle  be- 
tween individuals  to  sdl  goods  in  a(  market  free  from  arti- 
ficial control  or  influence — and  the  Sherman  Act  merely  re- 
peats this  principle  when  it  condemns,  in  the  first  section, 
'^  every  contract  or   combination   in    restraint   of   trade.'' 
When,  therefore,  individuals  or  corporations  make  distinct 
contracts  with  each  other,  either  in  the  form  of  pools  or  other 
agreements,  dividing  territory,  limiting  output,  or  fixing 
prices,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  illegality  of  such 
contracts.    And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  or  not  the 
agreement  attempts  to  fix  a  penalty  for  its  breach.    The 
essence  of  the  offense  is  that  agreement;  the  penalty  is 
merely  an  incident ;  so  that  a  so-called  ^  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  to  divide  territory,  etc.,  is  quite  as  illegal  as  a  formal 
pool  with  a  formal  penalty.    In  a  genti^nen's  agreement 
the  sanction  is  the  sense  of  hoinor,  the  moral  obligation,  tbe 
indefinite,  but  real,  force  that  in  some  instances  compel 
persons  to  keep  their  promises  simply  because  they  have 
promised. 

But  suppose  what  happens  is  this:  A  number  of  persons 
take  no  action  about  territory  or  output,  their  discussions  be- 
ing mainly  concerned  with  the  subject  of  price,  and  suppose, 
further,  tiiat  they  refrain  from  making  a  definite  formal 
agreement,  and  limit  themselves  to  an  understanding,  a  decla- 
ration of  purpose — ^an  announcement  of  intention — ^what, 
then,  is  to  be  said!    Have  they  offended  against  the  lawl 
This  question  cannot  be  answered  until  we  know  what  the 
participants  were  really  doing.   It  is  not  enough  to  rest  upon. 
the  varying  names  that  may  be  ^ven  to  the  transaction.     It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  how  these  names  are  ^o 
be  interpreted,  and  this  is  the  crucial  matter  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  present  record.    Fortunately  we  find  no  material  dis- 
pute on  this  point  after  we  get  below  the  mere'  sdrfaoe  o± 
much  that  has  been  said  by  the  witnesses. 
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**  Q.  Was  it  voted  to  appoint  a  general  committee  or  anb-commlttees 
at  that  meeting  to  stady  and  talce  care  of  the  situation  Y — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  whether  those  committees  were  appointed  at  the  first  meeting 
or  not,  bnt  they  were  ultimately,  I  know.  Committees  were  formed 
of  people  in  the  various  lines  of  industry^  people  fiimiliar  with  that 
particular  line  of  industry,  to  take  up  in  detail  the  keynote  eDiprasMd 
at  the  first  dinner." 

James  Campbell,  president  of  th«  Yoimgstown  Shest  & 
Tube  Company  (volume  5,  p.  1858)  says: 

''Q.  Now,  Mr.  Campbell,  will  you  describe  the  conditions  which 
existed  when  these  meetings  about  which  you  have  been  questfened 
were  begun? — [157]  A.  Prior  to  the  first  Qary  Dinner,  In  the  fall  of 
1907,  there  was  a  money  panic  in  New  York,  as  they  caUed  it.  Money 
was  very  tight,  and  you  could  not  get  currencyt  and  you  could  not  get 
credit,  and  the  conditions  to  the  business  man  and  to  the  banker  were 
very  f^rave  at  tliat  time.  Judge  Gary  called  the  leading  manufactur- 
ers in  the  steel  business  together  at  a  dinner,  and  afterwards  that  was 
named  the  Gary  Dinner. 

"  Q.  Did  the  alarm  as  to  these  conditions  exist  among  others  than 
the  manufacturers  of  steel  and  iron?— A.  Among  everybody. 

"  Q.  Was  it  felt  by  the  banking  interests  throughout  the  country,  by 
the  small  country  banks,  as  weU  as  the  big  banks  in  New  York  City? — 
A.  Yes ;  we  had  $1,760,000  on  deposit  with  our  bankers  in  New  York 
and  Cleveland  and  Youngstown  at  the  time,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
pay  our  men  in  clearing  house  certificates,  rather  than  to  try  and  draw 
that  money  out  of  the  bank  to  pay  them  in  currency.  We  felt  that  we 
ought  to  assist  the  banks  to  that  extent  in  securing  the  currency,  as  it 
was  almost  Impossible  at  that  time  to  make  up  pay  rolls  and  pay  in 
currency, 

"  Q.  Then  the  condition  of  affairs  which  existed  at  that  time  was 
a  menace  not  merely  to  the  manufacturers  and  the  banks,  but  to  the 
laboring  man  as  well? — A.  To  everybody — the  laboring  men  and  men 
In.  every  class  of  business. 

"Q.  What  were  the  conditions  with  respect  to  the  Jobbers,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  stocks  on  hand;  were  they  in  danger? — 
A.  The  jobbers  had  quite  large  stocks.  It  had  been  a  very  proa- 
perous  year,  the  largest  year  up  to  that  time  that  we  had  knowu, 
and  all  Jobbers  and  all  consumers,  as  far  as  we  could  learn,  Jhad 
very  large  stocks  of  material  on  hand. 

"Q.  And  a  sudden  aad  great  fall  in  the  value  of  those  stocks 
would  have  been  a  great  financial  harm  to  thooe  Jobbers  and  con- 
sumers ?-^Ai  Put  about  one-half  of  thewi,  1  think,  in  the  handa  of 
receivers,  and  would  have  carried  down  banks  and  busineM  houses 
generally,  besides  bankrupting  nxist  of  the  small  manufacturers*  If 
they  had  soffered  similar  depreciations  with  reference  to  theUr 
material. 
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In  order  to  prevent  demoralisation,  which  woidd  bring  great  lose  i^on 
them;  and  in  many  cases  absolute  ruin.  •  •  •  The  meeting  was 
htifd  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  panic  of  190T,  after  the  worst 
had  passed,  but  while  the  eflfect  remained  to  a  less  extent  We  were 
Unportnned,  or»  I  will  say,  we  were  requested,  in  various  ways,  by 
▼arlons  consumers,  to  do  aU  we  could  to  prevent  demoralisation  in 
business.  Many  of  our  customers  reported  to  us  they  had  large  stocks 
of  goods  on  hand,  and,  if  the  prices  became  demoralised,  as  they  had 
in  preyious  years  there  was  great  danger  of  loss  to  them,  and  per^ 
haps  failure.  In  those  days  particularly  iron  and  steel  were  consid- 
ered  the  barometers  of  trade,  so  to  speak;  that  is,  the  market  for 
steel  largely  affected  aU  other  business  conditions.  In  conversatioD 
at  dlfterent  times  with  bankers  and  others  I  knew  the  question  was 
asked  whether  o^  not  the  steel  business  was  going  to  pieces ;  whether 
we  were  liable  to  get  into  the  condition  that  had  obtained  previous. 
We  weni  all  in  very  great  danger  of  demoralisation.  I  believed*  if 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  got  into  that  condition,  the  panic  would  be 
long  continued,  and  a  great  loss  and  injury  would  result,  not  only  to 
the  manufacturers  of  steel  but  to  every  one  else  who  was  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  or  dependent  upon  the  manufacturers. 

"  I  migtkt  add  to  that  we  had  on  our  books  accoimts  receivable  ag- 
gregating hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  course  an  ordinary 
old-fasfaloned  steel  war  meant  destructive  competition,  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  and  ruin,  or  at  least  the  temporary  suspension  of  a  great 
many  people,  and  would  result  In  great  loss  to  us  and  loss  to  all  other 
manufacturers,  great  hardship  to  our  employes,  and  very  serious 
injury  to  the  business  world  in  generaL    ^    •    • 

*^  1  stated  the  .purpose  and  object  of  the  meeting  were  if  possible  to 
pvevent  the  demoralisation  of  business.    I  stated  that  the  first  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  secure  a  better  acquaintance  with  each  other 
and  come  into  close  contact  In  order  to  know  one  another,  hq^ins 
that  we  might  deal  with  and  towards  one  another  as  gentlemen  and 
not  as  enemies.    That  the  purpose  was,  if  possible,  to  prevent  de- 
moralisation of  business,  to  secure  as  far  as  practicable  stability  ot 
business  conditions,  as  opposed  to  wide  and  sudd^  fluctuations;  to 
prevent,  If  possible,  failures  on  the  part  of  our  customers,  and  to 
comply  with  their  wishes  in  every  respect;  to  prevent,  if  we  could,  ct 
long  continuance  of  the  panic,  which  meant  failures  to  a  great  many 
pe(4>le  and  manufacturers  themselves,  because  of  their  debts  at  the 
banks  or  .because  of  their  commitments  for  extensions  and  to  cus- 
tomers because  of  the  large  stodcs  they  had  on  hand,  the  sudden 
change  in .  the  pricses  ot  which  might  be  very  damaging,  and,  so  far 
as  we  properly  could,  to  maintain  or  to  assist  in  maintaining  business 
conditions  generally  the  opposite  of  which  should  be  deplored.    I  am 
giving  you  the  substance  of  it    CPage  4894.) 
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'*  Q.  And  whBt  wonld  Interrupt  the  maintenance  of  that  prio«  ac- 
cording to  that  understanding  that  you  left  with? — A,  Usually  one 
competitor  would  take  some  business  away  from  another  con4ietltor. 

"Q.  As  I  understand  you,  that  would  be  the  occasion  of  another 
meeting?— A.  Tes,  sir. 

•  *•*«*• 

''By  Mr.  Linbabubt: 

*' Q.  I  will  read  from  the  bill  in  this  case:  ' It  is  not  here  alleged 
that  merely  assembling  and  mutually  exchanging  information  and 
declaration  of  purpose  amounts  to  an  agreement  or  combination  In 
restraint  of  trade/  I  will  mark  that  so  you  can  read  it  and  hand 
It  to  you  (handing  witness  the  paper  refierred  to).  My  <|oestlon— 
and  you  may  pause  to  consider  it  if  you  choose— is  wheither  or  not, 
at  any  of  these  meetings  you  attended,  beginning  in  the  autumn  of 
1907,  anything  more  was  done  than  is  there  stated? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
"  By  Mr.  Dickinson  : 

••Q.  You  said  that  you  assembled?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

"Q.  You  exchanged  information? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

''Q.  And  you  dedared  purposes  as  to  prices? — {160}A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  also,  that  you  left,  each  relying  upon 
the  other  that  that  price  would  be  observed  by  them,  and  that  the 
announcement  of  that  price  was  made  to  the  trade? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
(VI,  2505-2500.)" 

A  representative  of  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company 
testified : 

"Q.  Was  there  or  not  what  you  understand  as  a  gentlemen^s 
agreement  as  to  following  the  price  that  was  named,  until  the  next 
meeting? — ^A.  There  would  be  a  general  understanding  that  we  would 
do  what  we  would  say  we  would  do— quote  a  certain  figure  until, 
as  I  say,  we  found  reason  to  change  it;  and,  if  we  found  reason  to 
change  it,  we  would  notify  our  competitors,  or  talk  with  them  about 
it,  when  another  meeting  would  be  held  and  conditions  discussed. 

"Q.  Another  meeting  would  be  held?— A.  Yes,    ♦    •    • 

"  Q.  Would  or  not  a  price  b^  suggested? — ^A.  A  price  would  always 
be  suggested. 

"  Q.  State  whether  or  not,  before  they  left,  there  was  any  difference 
as  to  what  each  one  said  he  was  going  to  charge,  or  whether  it  would 
be  the  same. — ^A.  It  was  always  unanimously  agreed,  or  the  statement 
was  unanimous  on  the  part  of  all,  that  they  would  quote  a  certain 
price.     (V,  1777). 

<*Q.  What  would  you  do,  if  anything,  in  regard  to  the  future 
prices? — ^A.  Then  we  would  say,  'Well,  we  will  quote  a  certain  price 
until  we  find  reason  to  change  it' 

<*  Q.  Then  you  would  leave  with  the  same  understanding  that  eacb 
was  going  to  sell  at  that  price? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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"Q.  State  wbetber  or  not  anjone  made  any  remaik  at  any  sodi 

meetings  that  If  tfaey  cat  the  price  it  wonld  be  fonnd  ontV- A.  I  think 

we  discussed  that  amonK  onrsdyea  In  xeneraL    I  might  aay  that  tf 

any  one  quoted  a  lower  price  to  a  partknlar  cuatoaier  of  oiiiie  than  ipe 

did,  I  woold  find  it  ont    (VoL  Y,  1778w) 

#  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Q.  Was  it  or  not  a  part  of  yonr  understandinc  after  tiieee  prices 
w»e  announced,  that  yon  were  nnder  a  moral  obligation  to  sell  at 
that  price  nntll  yon  did  notify  yonr  competltorBT— A.  Tea,  sir.**  (Y. 
1TD&) 

Now  to  our  minds  the  testimony  taken  as  a  whole  makes 
the  conclusion  inevitable  that  the  result  of  these  meetings 
was  an  understanding  about  prices  that  was  equivalent  to  an 
agreement  We  have  no  doubt  that  among  those  present 
some  silently  dissented  and  went  away  intending  to  do  what 
thej  pleased ;  but  many,  probably  most,  of  the  participants, 
understood  and  assented  to  the  view  that  they  were  und^ 
some  kind  of  an  obligation  to  adhere  to  tiie  prices  that  had 
been  announced  or  declared  as  the  general  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing. Certainly  there  was  no  positive  and  expressed  obliga- 
tion; no  formal  words  of  contract  wei^e  used;  but  most  of 
those  who  took  part  in  these  meetings  went  away  knowing 
that  prices  had  been  named  and  feeling  bound  to  maintain 
them  until  they  saw  good  reason  to  do  otherwise,  and  feeling 
bound  to  maintain  them  even  then  until  they  had  signified 
to  their  asssociates  their  intention  to  make  a  change.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  such  an  arrangement  or  understanding  or 
moral  obligation — whatever  name  may  be  the  most  appropri- 
ate— amounts  to  a  combination  or  common  action  forbidden 
by  law.  The  final  test,  we  think,  is  the  object  and  the  [161] 
effect  of  the  arrangement,  and  both  the  object  and  effect  were 
to  maintain  piices,  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree. 

We  have  said  that  this  was  the  effect  intended,  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  true;  also,  that  in  actual  effect  prices  were 
more  or  less  maintained.  But  it  is  quite  as  true  that  a 
large  section  of  the  trade  paid  little  attention,  if  any,  to 
this  effort  at  cooperation.  We  need  not  quote  again  from 
the  record  to  establish  this  point,  for  we  have  already 
made  suflScient  extracts  earlier  in  this  opinion.  The  testi- 
mony quoted  on  pages  84  to  88  will  make  it  abundantly 
dear,  we  think,  that,  even  during  the  period  of  cooperation, 
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the  prices  announced  and  informally  assented  to  at  tbese 
meetings  were  not  regarded  at  all  by  many  manufactureis, 
for  it  is  plain  that  the  consumers  who  testified  had  no 
difficulty  in  buying  at  rates  sensibly  below  the  prices  thus 
referred  to.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  our  opinion  the 
participants  in  this  movement  did  not  intend  to  act  ille- 
gally. No  doubt  they  did  intend  to  exercise  their  full 
legal  rights,  but,  of  course,  such  exercise  could  not  be 
wrong,  and  they  believed  they  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
within  the  proper  limits.  For  the  reasons  given,  we  think 
they  were  mistaken ;  but  we  acquit  them  of  trickiness  or  at- 
tempted evasion. 

But  the  period  of  cooperation  had  passed  away  before 
the  bill  was  filed,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  repeated.  We  do  not  think  the  Gary  movement  would 
justify  us  in  imposing  so  drastic  a  penalty  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  corporation;  but  we  will,  if  the  Government 
moves  for  such  action,  retain  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  any  similar  movement  by  the  defendants  that 
might  be  contemplated  hereafter.  We  may  perhaps  sug- 
gest that  under  recent  legislation  Congress  may  have  pro- 
vided a  sufficiently  inclusive  remedy  for  any  future  action 
that  might  have  for  its  object  the  adoption  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  unreasonable  prices. 

In  brief,  the  conclusions  of  the  court  are  these :  As  to  some 
of  the  defendants  it  is  apparent  the  bill  should  be  dis- 
missed. Concerning  the  principal  relief  sought  against 
the  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Government  has  not  made  out  a  case  that  should  be 
followed  by  a  decree  of  dissolution,  and  we  are  also  of 
opinion  that  sufficient  reasons  have  not  been  afforded  to 
justify  us  in  now  awarding  an  injunction.  But,  as  already 
stated,  if  the  Government  so  desires,  the  court  will  retain 
jurisdiction  of  the  cause  for  the  purpose  above  outlined. 

In  concluding  this  opinion,  we  are  requested  by  each  of 
the  members  of  this  court  to  express  the  thanks  of  this 
court  to  all  the  coimsel  engaged  in  the  cause  and  to  record 
our  appreciation  of  the  labor  on  their  part  evidenced  in 
their  several  briefs,  digests,  cross-references,  indices,  etc. 
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It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  thorough  preliminary  work 
on  the  part  of  counsel  has  greatly  aided  our  labors  and 
has  enabled  us  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  time  and 
without  delaying  our  routine  work,  to  reach  a  reasonably 
prompt  determination  of  this  cause. 

A  decree  may  be  prepared  in  accordance  herewith. 

WooLLET,  Circuit  Judge,  with  whom  Hunt,  Circuit  Judge, 
concurs. 

In  an  endeavor  to  state  with  brevity  the  matters  of  law 
and  fact  which  have  directed  and  controlled  my  judgment 
in  this  case,  no  [162]  attempt  will  be  made  to  review  the 
great  uiass  of  testimony  or  to  discuss  the  law  bearing  upon  it. 

[6]  Whether  the  Steel  Corporation  is  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  or  has  monopolized,  or  has  attempted  to 
monopolize,  commerce  among  the  States  in  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law,  depends  upon  the  inherent  nature  or  effect 
of  the  combination,  the  evident  purpose  of  its  acts,  or  the 
intent  to  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  the  control  secured 
over  the  industry,  the  method  by  which  such  control  has 
been  brought  about,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
exerted,  resulting  in  prejudice  to  the  public  interests  by 
miduly  restricting  competition  or  unduly  obstructing  the 
course  of  trade.  United  States  v.  Terminal  R.  R.  A$8^n^  224 
U.  S.  388, 394, 32  Sup.  Ct  507,  56  L.  Ed.  810 ;  Nash  v.  United 
States,  229  U.  S.  378,  38  Sup.  Ct  780,  67  L.  Ed.  1232 ;  Stand- 
ard OU  Co.  V.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1,  31  Sup.  Ct.  502, 
55  L.  Ed.  619,  34  L.  B.  A.  (N.  S.)  834,  Ann.  Cas.  1912D, 
734 ;  United  States  v.  American  Tohacco  Co.,  221  XJ.  S.  106, 
179, 31  Sup.  a.  632,  55  L.  Ed.  663. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  a  com^ 
bination.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  a  ^^combination 
•  *  *  in  restraint  of  trade,"  and  whether  the  corpora- 
tion, its  subsidiaries,  and  the  individual  defendants  who  ac- 
tively engaged  in  its  organization,  monopolized,  or  attempted 
to  monopolize,  or  combined  with  others  to  monopolize  or 
restrain,  trade  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Inquiry  to 
this  end  may  be  pursued  along  four  lines : 

First  Was  the  direct  and  necessary  effect  of  the  organi- 
iati«ii  of  the  corporation  to  unduly  restrain  trade  or  create 
a  monopoly! 
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The  important  biuiness  units  which  at  or  about  the  time 
of  its  organization  comprised  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration (which  in  default  of  a  better  term  will  be  called 
the  ^constituent  combinations'')  were  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  Federal  Steel  Company,  National  Tube  Company, 
American  Bridge  Company,  National  Steel  Company, 
American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  American  Sheet  Steel  Com- 
pany, American  Tin  Plate  Company,  and  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company.  Each  of  these  units  was  in  itself  a  com- 
bination of  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
or  allied  product&  The  effect  of  the  organisation  of  these 
combinations  was  to  suppress  competiti<m  between  tiieir 
component  parts,  and  the  effect  of  the  organization  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  by  embracing  these  combinations,  was  to 
giye  it  a  control  over  the  industry  equal  in  the  aggregate  at 
least  to  that  which  its  constituent  parts  and  their  subsidiaries 
had  theretofore  possessed.  The  Steel  Corporation  therefore 
is  a  combination  of  combinations,  by  which,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, approximately  180  indep^dent  concerns  were  brought 
under  one  business  control,  thereby  giving  it  not  only  the 
assets  and  business  of  that  number  of  producers,  but  the 
advantage  of  their  elimination  from  the  field  of  competition. 
It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  ascertain  whether  the  amount  of 
competition  suppressed  by  the  combination  of  producing 
Units  was  so  great,  the  percentage  of  business  acquired  so 
large,  or  the  resultant  control  over  the  industry  so  potential, 
as  in  and  of  itself  to  constitute  the  Steel  Corporation  a  mo- 
nopoly, independent  of  any  question  of  intent. 

[163]  The  inherent  power  or  the  direct  and  necessary 
effect  of  the  corporation  to  unduly  restrain  trade  must  be 
gathered  from  what  it  did  with  the  power  it  had  during 
the  period  between  the  date  of  its  organization  and  the 
date  of  the  institution  of  this  suit,  and  what  it  was  unable 
to  do  witii  that  power. 

What  the  corporation  did  constitutes  conduct,  a  subject 
which  will  presently  be  considered,  and  what  the  corpora- 
tion did  not  do  is  so  related  to  conduct  that  the  two  will 
be  considtoed  together^  What  the  corporation  had  the 
power,  :or  did  Bot  have  the  power,  to  4o  must  first  be 
determined. 
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The  power  of  the  oorporation  but  be  esoertBined  br  iis 
poatkm  in  the  indnstiy.  Its  position  has  donbtleas  been 
attained  bj  a  eombination  of  fofres,  which  maj  iDclnde 
high  efficiency  of  plants.  ezoeUenee  of  organization.  capacitT 
of  employ^  and  its  measniB  of  oontrol  over  raw  materials 
and  the  prodncti<m  of  finished  products.  As  there  can  be 
no  mofiopoly  of  efficiency  and  capacity,  inqaiiy  concerning 
the  power  of  the  oorporation  therefore  leads  mainhr  to  its 
dominion  over  the  raw  materials  and  finisbed  prodiicts  of 
the  industry. 

The  ore  reserves  acquired  by  the  corporation  at  and  sob- 
sequent  to  its  oi^aniaation,  the  relation  which  such  re- 
serves bear  to  ore  bodies  then  existing  and  snbsequently 
discovered,  and  their  bearing  npon  the  question  of  monopoly 
of  raw  materials,  are  matters  which  have  been  discussed  in 
the  preceding  opinion,  and  with  the  reasoning  as  well  as 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  corporation  has  not  a  mo- 
nopoly of  tiie  raw  materials  of  the  steel  industry,  I  am  in 
entire  accord. 

A  more  extended  consideration  of  the  power  of  the  cor- 
poration, derived  from  its  ore  reserves,  is  nnneoesBary.  fur* 
ther  than  to  dispose  of  a  transaction  connected  with  the 
aeqmsition  of  certain  ore  propertiesL 

[7]  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Gnporation, 
John  D.  Bock^ieller  became  intenated  in  a  number  of  ore 
properties  in  the  Mesabi  Range,  in  Minnesota,  and  in  prop* 
eKies  primarily  intended  for  the  transportaticm  of  ores  to 
the  market,  lliese  projierties  were  the  Lake  Superior  Con* 
solidated  Iron  Mines,  whidi  owned  a  considerable  group 
of  iron-ore  properties  in  that  regicm;  a  railway  company 
running  from  Ifeaabi  Sange  to  Duluth,  called  the  Duluth, 
Miaaabe  A  Northern  Railroad  Company;  and  a  steamship 
eompany,  owning  a  group  of  steamers  plying  the  Great 
Lakes,  called  the  Beseemer  Steamship  Company.  The 
minmg  company  owned  the  railway  company.  John  D. 
Bodrnfelfer  owned  '^/^  of  the  stock  of  the  mining  com* 
pany.   He  owned  all  the  stock  of  the  ateamdlup  company. 

After  its  formation,  the  Steel  Corporation  contracted  "with 
Jcdui  D.  Rockefeller  for  the  purchase  of  hia  inteoaat  and  the 
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mteraat  of  tiie  other  Stockholders  in  the  Lake  Superior  Con- 
soiidated  Iron  Mines  and  the  Bessemer  Steamdiip  Company 
and  paid  for  the  latter  $8,500,000  in  cash,  and  for  the 
former,  stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation  at  the  rate  of  I'^Am 
shares  of  the  preferred  and  I'Viim  shares  of  common  for 
each  share  of  the  Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  reckoned  on  a 
capitalization  of  $48,000,000;  the  curent  market  price  for 
the  Steel  shares  being,  respectively,  83  and  88. 

[164]  John  D.  Bockefeller  and  his  son,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, jr.,  were  made  directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The 
former  resigned  in  1904,  and  the  latter  in  1910.  John  D. 
Bockefeller  disposed  of  all  of  his  stock,  and  John  D.  Bocke- 
feller, jr.,  disposed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  stock  in 
the  Steel  Corporation,  acquired  by  the  af  orerecited  transac- 
tion, prior  to  the  jBIing  of  the  bill  in  this  case. 

The  bill  charges  the  acquisition  of  the  Consolidated  Iron 
Mines  and  Bessemer  Steamship  Company  subsequent  to  the 
organization  of  the  corporation.  It  also  charges  generally 
that  the  individual  defendants  named  in  the  bill,  by  the  sub- 
sequent acquisition  and  control  of  properties,  entered  into  a 
combination  with  the  corporation  in  restraint  of  trade;  but 
in  this  connection  the  defendants  Bockefeller  are  not  named. 
The  sole  specific  statement  of  fact  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  defendants  Bockefeller  relates  to  the  sale  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  stock  of  the  Consolidated  Iron  Mines  and  the  Besse- 
mer Steamship  Company,  and  the  sole  specific  charge  is  that 
these  defendants  were  largely  interested  in  those  properties, 
and  that  ^^  both  of  them  participated  in  bringing  about  the 
combination  and  became  members  of  the  first  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation." 

By  the  prayer  of  the  bill,  the  properties  acquired  from  the 
defendants  Bockefeller  are  not  asked  to  be  returned  to  them, 
or  that  the  sale  be  avoided,  but  that  the  ore  properties  of  the 
corporation,  which  of  course  include  those  acquired  from  the 
defendants  Bockefeller  b^  divided  amcmg  certain  corpora- 
tions ccmtemplated  by  a  decree  of  dissolution  in  proportion 
to  their  capacity  for  the  production  of  steel. 

There  is  no  evidence  or  assertion  that  the  purchase  of  the 
Consolidated  Iron  Mines  and  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Com- 
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increase  of  businefls,  measured  by  percentage,  was  exceeded 
by  eight  of  its  competitors,  whose  increase  of  business,  like- 
wise measured  by  percentage,  ranged  from  63  to  8779.  This 
disparity  in  the  increase  of  production  indicates  that  the 
power  of  the  corporation  is  not  commensurate  with  its  size, 
and  that  the  size  and  the  consequent  power  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  not  sufficient  to  retard  prosperous  growth  of  efficient 
competitors. 

From  the  vast  amount  of  testimony,  it  is  conclusively 
shown  that  the  Steel  Corporation  did  not  attempt  to  exert 
a  power,  if  such  it  possessed,  to  oppress  and  destroy  its  com- 
petitors, and  it  is  likewise  disclosed  by  the  history  of  the 
industry  subsequent  to  the  organization  of  the  corporation 
that  if  it  had  made  such  an  attempt  it  would  have  failed. 
It  is  also  shown  by  the  testimony  that,  acting  independently 
and  relying  alone  upon  its  power  and  wealth,  great  as  they 
were,  the  corporation  has  never  been  able  to  dominate  the 
steel  industry  by  controlling  the  supply  of  raw  materials, 
restraining  production  of  finished  products,  or  enhancing 
and  maintaining  the  prices  of  either. 

If  in  its  early  history  the  Steel  Corporation,  singly  and 
alone,  endeavored  to  dominate  the  steel  industry  in  any  one 
or  several  of  the  customary  ways  (and  such  is  not  disclosed 
by  the  testimony),  it  ceased  early  to  rely  upon  its  own  power. 
In  fact,  its  lack  of  power  to  dominate  the  industry  alone  is 
established  by  the  methods  it  was  forced  to  institute  and  pur- 
sue with  respect  to  the  important  matter  of  the  fixation  of 
prices,  the  legality  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  becomes  the  main 
point  of  inquiry  in  the  case.  Instead  of  relying  upon  its  own 
power  to  fix  and  maintain  prices,  the  corporation,  at  its  very 
beginning,  sought  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  others.  It 
combined  its  power  with  the  power  of  competing  corpora- 
tions, and  then  with  its  competitors  concerted,  coSperated, 
contracted,  and  then  by  tacit  understandings  contributed  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  prices.  The  coopera- 
tion by  the  Steel  Corporation  with  its  competitors  to  fix  and 
maintain  prices  neither  sprang  from  its  inherent  nature,  nor 
was  it  the  direct  and  necessary  effect  of  its  organization.  It 
constituted  conduct,  and  conduct  of  the  same  character  as 
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other  words,  a  necessity  for  integration  developed,  that  is, 
the  manufacture  of  steel  products  on  a  large  scale,  beginning 
with  the  ore  and  concluding  with  the  finisbed  product,  to 
accomplish  which  aggregations  of  mills  that  produced  dif- 
ferent commodities  were  essential.  That  tins  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  steel  masters  of  that  day  is  without  question, 
and  it  is  now  contended  by  the  defendants  that  to  attain 
this  was  the  object  of  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Ciorporation. 

The  other  theory  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  tre- 
mendous and  rapid  combination  of  steel-producing  plants 
at  that  period,  in  which  less  regard  was  paid  to  combining 
plants  producing  diversified  products  than  to  combining 
plants  producing  the  same  products,  is  that  by  such  combi- 
nations, competition  in  trade  could  be  suppressed  to  an  ex- 
tent commensurate  with  the  amount  of  trade  combined,  and 
that  by  the  resultant  control,  prices  could  be  raised  and  main- 
tained that  would  yield  great  profits. 

Much  testimony  has  been  produced  in  this  case  by  the 
opposing  parties  in  support  of  and  in  opposition  to  these 
opposing  theories,  a  review  of  which  within  the  limits  of 
an  opinion  is  quite  impossible  to  be  made.  Evidence  of  the 
acts  and  things  done  at  the  time  th^  were  done,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  combinations  made,  and  the  results  then  and  sub- 
sequently attained,  as  disclosed  by  testimony  which  corre- 
sponds in  point  of  time  with  the  doing  of  the  things,  carry 
to  my  [167]  mind  a  greater  probative  force  in  determining 
the  reasons  for  the  combinations  and  the  purpose  of  the 
organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  than  explanations 
thereof  made  at  after  periods.  There  is  much  testimony 
given  by  witnesses,  looking  back  ov^  the  history  of  the 
corporation  and  its  constituent  combinations,  to  the  effect 
that  the  purpose  of  the  organization  of  the  constituent  com- 
binations and  then  of  the  larger  combination,  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, was  to  assemble  huge  properties  so  as  to  procure 
perfect  integration.  Yet  the  testimony  ^hich  impresses  me 
most  is  that  which  relates  to  and  concerns  the  things  said  and 
done  preliminary  to  and  connected  with  th^'  organization  of 
these  various  combinations  at  the  time  of  their  creation. 
These  circumstances  indicate  that  the  various  combinations 
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[168]  The  immediate  as  well  as  the  normal  effect  of  such 
combinations,  was  in  all  instances  a  complete  elimination  of 
competition  between  the  concerns  absorbed  and  a  corie- 
^>onding  restraint  of  trade.  That  for  a  time  during  that 
period  monopoly  was  created  and  trade  unduly  restrained  in 
certain  steel  products  by  the  combinations  which  almost  ex- 
clusively produced  them  is  seriously  charged  and  not  satis- 
factorily denied.  Such  was  the  common  knowledge  of  those 
conversant  with  the  sted  industry ;  and,  as  many  of  the  men 
who  participated  in  the  oiganization  of  such  combinations 
participated  actively  in  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  did  not  know  that 
to  some  extent,  and  probably  to  what  extent,  such  combina* 
tions  restricted  and  suppressed  competition,  and  that  they 
did  not  expect,  by  force  of  the  multiplied  absorption  of  trade 
and  by  the  power  resulting  from  the  increased  elimination 
of  competition,  the  Steel  Corporation  would  be  enabled  to 
fix  and  regulate  the  production  and  prices  of  all  commodities 
in  the  industry.  Such  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  thing  to 
expect  of  a  combination  of  competing  corporations  which  in 
themselves  were  combinations  of  competing  corporations, 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  charge  that  those  who  created  such  a 
combination  of  combinations  intended  what  in  the  nature  of 
the  situation  would  be  thought  to  be  its  natural  and  probable 
consequence. 

stock  received  by  the  consolidation  purchasers  to  tlie  anMrant  of  about 
$40,000,000  was  to  be  distributed  approximately  as  follows:  To  the 
vendors  of  the  properties  acquired,  between  $8,000,000  and  $11,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  cash  valuations  of  their  properties ;  to  the  syndicate 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  cash  furnished  by  it  $5,000,000;  to  Morgan 
&  Co.,  $3,500,000;  and  to  the  consolidation  purdiasers  and  Morgan  & 
Co.  for  promotion  between  $20,000,000  and  $28,00,000.  The  net  earn- 
ings of  the  National  Tube  Company  for  the  first  six  months  ware 
$7,900,000,  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capitalication  of 
$80,000,000;  and  the  net  earnings  for  the  first  fiscal  year,  after  de- 
ducting expenses,  depreciation,  and  reserve  were  $18,878,804.00,  whl<^ 
is  something  over  17  per  cent  on  its  total  capitalisation.  Before  Uie 
formation  of  the  National  Tube  Company  tiie  price  of  tubes  was 
$80  a  ton.  During  1880,  the  year  of  its  formation,  the  prices  of 
tubes  rose  to  $67  a  ton,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1900,  readied  their 
maximum  of  88  a  ton  (XXVn,  11880,  11891,  ll^^O,  11427,  11488). 
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carried  out  by  some  one  concern;  and  that  for  the  greatest  economy, 
for  the  greatest  development  of  the  busineBs,  it  was  an  absolnte 
necessity." 

Contdnuing,  Mr.  Schwab  said : 

**  I  felt,  fnrthermore,  that  great  economies  would  result  In  all  these 
general  items  of  expense  which  are  met  In  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel  on  account  of  selling,  traveling,  office  expenses,  and  all  the 
general  items  of  each  individual  concern  which  an  individual  line 
had  to  cover  with  a  full  organization.  That  could  be  covered  by  one 
such  organization,  and  I  felt  that  such  economy  would  result  in  that 
direction,  and  Indeed  the  whole  line  of  my  talk  that  evening  was  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  next  great  economic  step  to  be  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel — or  indeed  any  business  in  general;  I  did  not 
confine  myself  entirely  to  the  steel  business,  directly  to  the  steel  busi- 
ness— but  in  general  that  the  great  economic  result  to  be  next 
obtained  in  manufacture  was  In  the  direction  of  these  methods,  and 
tiien  I  made  that  application  generally  to  the  steel  industry.'* 

Mr.  Schwab  then  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Morgan  the  plants, 
which  if  acquired,  ^^  could  be  made  ultimately  to  conform 
to  this  theory.''  It  does  not  appear  in  the  testimony  just 
what  plants  Mr.  Schwab  suggested  should  be  acquired,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  Mr.  Morgan  acquired,  or  attempted  to 
acquire,  any  plants  of  any  independent  producers  of  that 
day.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  Mr.  Morgan  proceeded 
immediately  to  acquire,  not  plants,  but  the  huge  combina- 
tions themselves  which  had  but  recently  been  formed,  and 
which  had  but  recently  demonstrated  their  ability  to  sup- 
press competition. 

The  objects  of  the  formation  of  the  corporation,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Schwab,  were  those  avowed  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation, and  the  things  done  to  accomplish  those  objects  must 
be  accepted  to  have  been  done  in  the  light  of  the  situation 
as  it  then  existed. 

The  declarations  of  Mr.  Schwab  with  respect  to  the  objects 
of  the  organization,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  his 
associates  in  creating  the  corporation  by  combining  the  most 
powerful  combinations  which  then  existed,  the  conspicuous 
features  of  which  were  over-capitalization,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition,  constitute  evidence  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  seeking  the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation 
was  organized.    That  evidence,  as  against  the  testimony  U> 
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the  tin  plate  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  its  control 
from  that  year  gradually  decreased,  until  in  1912  its  propor- 
tion of  the  manufactured  output  was  but  53.7  per  cent 
After  it  was  absorbed  by  the  corporation,  it  ceased  to  rely 
upon  its  own  power  to  fix  and  maintain  prices,  complete  as 
was  its  power  at  first,  and,  like  the  other  subsidiaries,  was 
forced  to  cooperate  with  its  competitors. 

The  experience  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  is 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  yarious  combinations  absorbed 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  It  is  likewise  the  explanation 
of  the  seeming  anomaly  that  the  corporation,  at  the  time  of 
its  organization,  in  and  of  itself,  possessed  l^ss  power  as  a 
monopoly  than  certain  of  its  constituent*  units  possessed 
at  the  dates  upon  which  they  were  respectively  created. 
The  absorption  by  the  Steel  Corporation  of  combinations 
which  in  themselves  possessed  monopolistic  powers,  poten- 
tial in  their  beginning,  though  waning  as  they  progressed, 
irresistibly  draws  me  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who  or- 
ganized the  Steel  Corporation  expected  to  accomplish  per- 
manently what  had  been  demonstrated  could  be  accomplished 
temporarily,  and  thereby  to  monopolize  and  unduly  restrain 
trade.  But  when  organized,  the  corporation  discovered  that 
it  was  confronted  by  forces  beyond  its  control,  that  it  was 
affected  by  [171]  trade  laws  and  conditions  which  in  its 
organization  were  either  forgotten  or  ignored,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  without  the  power  alone  to  do  what  its 
organizers  expected  of  it,  and  was  immediately  forced  to 
resort  to  the  old  device  of  pools  in  order  to  control  and 
maintain  the  prices  of  its  products.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  circumstances  which  led  up  to  and  surrounded  the 
organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation  show  that  those  who 
organized  the  Steel  Corporation  intended  it  to  monopolize 
and  unduly  restrain  trade. 

Third.  Was  intent  to  monopolize  or  to  restrain  trade 
shown  by  the  after  conduct  of  the  corporation? 

There  are  a  number  of  customary  tests  by  which  the  ex- 
istence of  trade  restraint  may  be  ascertained  and  the  ex- 
tent thereof  may  be  gauged.  In  applying  these  tests  to  the 
after  conduct  of  .the  corporation,  the  testimony  responds,  in 
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my  opinion^  by  disclosing  but  one  line  of  the  corporation's 
conduct  violative  of  the  statute. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  that  suggests  that  the  cor- 
poration used  its  power  to  gain  advantage  over  its  competi- 
tors by  securing  freight  rebates.  On  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears that  early  in  its  history  the  corporation  announced 
a  policy  and  promulgated  a  rule  against  soliciting  and  ac- 
cepting rebates. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  corporati<m  increased  its 
profits  by  reducing  the  wages  of  its  employ^.  The  in- 
creased volume  and  reward,  as  well  as  the  improved  con- 
ations of  labor,  for  which  the  corporation,  at  considerable 
length,  takes  credit  to  itself,  have  no  bearing  upon  the  issue 
of  monopoly,  except  as  they  tend  to  prove  that  monopoly 
was  neither  attempted  nor  acquired  at  the  expense  of  labor. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  that  suggests  the  corpora- 
tion increased  its  profits  by  lowering  the  quality  of  its 
products.  The  testimony  that  the  quality  of  the  corpora- 
tion's products  has  not  deteriorated,  but  has  improved,  is 
pertinent  to  the  inquiry  whether  monopoly  was  attempted 
or  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  its  products, 
but  the  considerable  volume  of  testimony  as  to  the  high 
quality  of  its  products  and  the  excellence  of  its  service  has  no 
probative  bearing  upon  the  issue  of  monopoly.  The  question 
is  not  whether  the  corporation  is  a  serviceable  monopoly. 
The  question  is  whether  the  corporation  is  a  monopoly. 

There  is  nothing  which  discloses  that  the  corporation 
either  increased  its  power  or  augmented  its  profit  by  creating 
an  artificial  scarcity  of  its  products. 

The  testimony  does  not  show  that  the  corporation 
oppressed  or  coerced  its  competitors.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  testimony  contributed  by  the  competitors  of 
the  corporation  to  the  effect  that  its  competition,  though 
vigorous,  was  fair. 

The  corporation  did  not  undersell  its  competitors  in  par- 
ticular localities,  by  reducing  prices  below  the  prices  at  which 
it  sold  in  other  localities,  nor  did  it  require  its  customers  to 
enter  into  contracts  either  limiting  their  purchases  to  the 
oorporation  or  restricting  thfm  in  resale  prices.   While  pw- 
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chasing  pig  iron  at  prices  higher  than  the  market,  in  order 
by  reflection  to  maintain  or  increase  the  price  of  steel,  pur- 
chases were  not  made  by  the  corporation  beyond  its  needs, 
nor  with  the  intent  or  re  [178]  suit  of  cornering  the  market 
It  did  not  obtain  customers  of  competitors  by  secret  rebates, 
or  departures  from  its  published  prices,  so  long  as  the  prices 
agreed  to  were  adhered  to  by  others  pursuant  to  methods 
presently  to  be  considered.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  at- 
tempted to  crush  its  competitors  or  drive  them  out  of  the 
market,  and  in  its  competition  it  seemed  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  large  and  small  competitors.  In  fact,  its  con- 
duct toward  its  competitors,  as  shown  by  the  testimony,  has 
been  conspicuously  free  from  that  business  brutality,  mean- 
ness, and  unfairness  which  characterized  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain large  corporations  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law. 

The  charge  that  the  corporation  offered  lower  prices  in  re- 
turn for  large  purchases  running  over  long  periods,  if  true, 
does  not  constitute  imfair  trading.  In  those  instances,  the 
corporation  endeavored  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  contracts 
for  large  purchases  of  imfinished,  or  semi-finished  materials, 
so  as  to  secure  a  steady  trade  for  a  long  period,  and  thereby 
secure  steady  and  certain  employment  for  its  mills. 

The  corporation's  reply  to  the  charge  of  undue  restraint  of 
trade,  by  combining  with  others  to  fix  and  maintain  prices, 
and  the  assumption  to  itself  of  credit  for  the  benefits  arising 
from  its  conduct  ^^in  steadying  the  market  and  preventing 
rapid  and  extreme  fluctuations,"  is  somewhat  of  an  admis- 
sion that  it  (with  others)  controlled  prices  by  artificial 
means.  I  know  of  no  law  which  makes  the  steadying  of  the 
market  a  justification  for  fixing  and  maintaining  prices  by 
the  concerted  action  of  otherwise  competing  companies, 
when  the  effect  of  steadying  the  market  is  to  dominate  the 
industry  by  establishing  prices  for  its  products.  The  per- 
fection of  stabilizing  prices  can  be  reached  only  wh«i  mo- 
nopoly is  perfect,  and  as  nothing  justifies  monopoly,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  stabilizing  benefits  claimed  by  the  de- 
fendants in  fixing  and  maintaining  prices  are  no  justification 
or  excuse  for  what  they  did.    Prices  are  perfectly  stahilized 
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withdraw  from  pools,  yet  notwithstanding  the  policy  then 
announced,  certain  of  its  subsidiaries,  notably  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  continued  in  pools  formed  as  late  as 
1908.  It  is  defended,  however,  that  the  participation  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company  in  the  pool  last  mentioned 
was  without  the  sanction  of  the  corporation  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  its  president.  It  is  really  unimportant  to  give 
consideration  to  the  corporation's  claim  of  exoneration  upon 
this  ground,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  corporation  itself, 
with  the  concurrence  of  its  president  at  the  very  same  time, 
at  periodical  meetings  with  its  competitors,  was  fixing  prices 
covering  a  wide  range  of  conmiodities,  not  by  agreements, 
but  by  understandings  by  which  all  were  morally  bound  and 
from  which  no  one  deviated  without  notice  to  the  others.  By 
these  methods  the  corporation  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Company,  were  contemporaneously  and 
quite  as  effectually  naming  and  maintaining  prices  in  differ- 
ent products.  Measured  by  the  successful  results  of  each, 
there  can  be  little  difference  between  the  methods  employed. 

When  pools  and  associations  were  very  generally  aban- 
doned in  1904,  they  were  succeeded  by  trade  meetings  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  the  same  concerns  which  there- 
tofore had  been  parties  to  the  pools.  At  these  meetings 
agreements  respecting  prices  were  not  made,  but  understand- 
ings were  reached  with  respect  to  prices  which  quite  as  effec- 
tually resulted  in  their  maintenance.  The  legality  of  these 
meetings  was  questioned,  and  about  the  year  1907  they  were 
abandoned,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Gary  dinners  were 
inaugurated. 

•  The  Gary  dinners  were  dinners  given  by  E.  H.  Gary,  the 
president  of  the  corporation,  to  which  were  invited  represen- 
tatives of  steel-manufacturing  concerns  which  theretofore  had 
participated  in  the  trade  meetings,  associations,  and  pools, 
and  which  produced  "  90  per  cent  or  more  "  of  the  total  out- 
put of  the  diversified  products  of  the  steel  industry  of  the 
country. 

The  first  Gary  dinner  was  given  on  November  20,  1907, 
to  meet  an  unquestioned  exigency  arising  out  of  the  panic 
then  existing.    The  steel  industry,  like  many  industries,  was 
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demoralized  and  threatened  with  disaster  by  the  panic  whidi 
began  in  the  month  preceding.  The  dinner  was  given  in 
order  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  prevent  calamity  to  the 
industry.  Ways  and  means  were  fomid  which  no  doubt  con- 
ri74J  tribnted  greatly  in  preventing  disaster,  not  alone  to 
the  producers  of  steel,  but  also  to  those  intermediate  con- 
sumers who  were  carrying  large  and  costly  supplies.  The 
ways  and  means  consisted  then  of  nothing  more  than  the 
urgent  request  of  a  strong  man  that  in  the  stress  of  panic 
all  should  keep  their  heads  and  avoid  the  consequences  of 
reckless  cutting  of  prices.  In  this  the  others  acquiesced,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  emergency  then  existing,  and  the  diaster 
aveited,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  purpose  and  the  conduct 
of  those  who  participated  in  the  first  Gary  dinner  were  not 
unlawful,  improper,  or  questionable.  But  after  the  exigency 
had  passed,  and  the  means  to  meet  it  had  been  exerted,  Gaiy 
dinners  were  found  to  be  potential  things,  and  they  were 
afterwards  called  and  employed  to  exert  their  potentiality, 
not  in  averting  disaster,  but  in  creating  greater  profite  by 
raising  and  maintaining  prices  in  periods  of  industrial  calm. 
Grary  dinners,  while  not  regularly  held,  never  adjourned. 
They  were  made  omtinuous  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  organization.  Being  nothing  more  than  business  meet- 
ings, they  were  conducted  in  a  buoness  fashion.  A  general 
supervisory  committee  was  appointed,  and  sub-committees 
were  appointed  to  deal  with  the  diflferent  producte  of  the 
steel  industry.  These  latter  committees  were  known  as  the 
Steel  Bar  Committee,  Ore  and  Pig  Iron  C!ommittee,  Rails 
and  Billete  Committee,  etc  The  membership  of  each  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  representatives  of  the  leading  con- 
cerns which  manufactured  the  particular  product  with  which 
tiie  committee  had  to  do.  These  committees  met  between 
dinners  and  were  accessible,  through  their  chairmen,  at  all 
times  between  meetings.  The  only  difference  between  the 
Gary  dinners  and  the  meetings  of  the  committees  was  that 
at  the  dinners  the  general  business  of  the  industry  was  dis- 
cussed, while  at  committee  meetings  the  business  of  a  par- 
ticolar  branch  of  the  trade  was  discussed.  At  neither  were 
agreemento  made  concerning  prices  at  which  the  partici- 
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pants  would  sell  their  products.  In  fact,  it  was  asserted 
and  reasserted  that  such  agreements  were  impossible,  be- 
cause illegal ;  but  in  lieu  of  agreements,  the  parties,  both  at 
the  dinners  and  at  the  committee  meetings,  severally  made 
what  they  chose  to  call  ^^declarations  of  purpose" — that 
is,  declarations  of  the  prices  at  which  they  respectively  pro- 
posed to  sell  their  products,  to  which  prices  it  is  testified 
all  adhered  until  some  one  chose  to  deviate  therefrcxn,  in 
which  event  he  was  ^^  in  decency  "  bound  to  notify  his  din- 
ner associates  or  the  members  of  his  committee. 

Excepting  the  feature  of  trade  allotments  and  money  pen- 
alties, Gary  dinners  were  in  effect  pools,  with  the  right 
reserved  to  each  participant  to  withdraw  upon  notice  to  the 
others.  They  differed  from  pools  only  in  the  difference 
between  the  binding  force  of  a  moral  understanding  and  the 
legal  obligation  of  an  express  agreement.  They  were  pools 
without  penaltiea  They  constituted  a  scheme  which  did  not 
make  it  fatal  for  a  competitor  of  the  corporation  to  stay  out, 
but  made  it  attractive  for  him  to  stay  in,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  prices  were  maintained  with  greater  uniformity 
and  stability  than  when  the  same  participants  engaged  in 
pool  agreements,  violations  of  which  carried  penalties. 

[175]  This  method  of  cooperative  price  regulation  was 
pursued  uninterruptedly  from  November,  1907,  to  February, 
1909.  Throughout  this  time  prices  were  fixed  and  main- 
tained by  ^^understandings"  enforced  by  ^^ moral  obliga- 
tions." Through  the  period  of  depression  of  1908,  business 
so  decreased  in  volume  that  early  in  1909  independent  pro- 
ducers broke  theb  '^  understandings  "  with  the  corporation 
and  with  one  another,  and  sold  at  prices  which  each  fixed 
for  itself,  in  complete  disregard  of  previous  ^^  understand- 
ings." The  corporation  attempted  to  maintain  for  its  prod- 
ucts prices  at  the  figures  understood;  that  is,  to  maintain 
high  prices  in  a  period  of  business  depression,  and  ^^  to  force 
the  issue  against  all  economic  conditions."  It  attempted 
this  alone,  and  in  its  attempt  it  failed.  Therefore,  in  that 
year,  the  corporation  was  forced  to  declare  for  an  ^open 
market";  that  is,  it  sold  at  prices  with  respect  to  which 
there  were  no  ^understandings,"  and  permitted  ^^ natural 
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laws"  to  take  their  course.  The  immediate  results  were 
latoer  prices  and  a  largely  increwed  volume  of  trade.  If  the 
abandomnent  by  the  corporation  of  its  cooperative  policy  of 
fixing  and  maintaining  prices  ^  brought  out  a  large  Yolume 
of  business,"  it  logically  follows  that  by  the  pursuit  of  that 
policy  ^  a  large  volume  of  business  '^  had  theretofore  been  held 
back — that  is,  restrained — and  therefore  that  the  policy  of 
cooperation  as  to  prices,  based  upon  mutual  understandings 
and  enforced  by  moral  obligations,  operated  effectually  and 
unduly  to  restrain  trade. 

That  the  corporation  did  not  dominate  the  industry  by 
compelling  the  trade  to  sell  at  prices  it  desired  is  shown  by 
the  break  of  190tt.  When  the  independents  broke  away,  the 
corporation  had  to  break  away,  too.  When  the  independents 
lowered  prices,  the  corporation  had  to  lower  prices,  toa 
When  they  all  broke  away,  two  things  happened :  First,  com- 
petition in  prices;  seconc^  an  increased  volume  of  trade,  in- 
dicating theretofore  a  limitation  of  the  former  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  latter.  This  is  persuasive  evidence  that  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  prices  from  1901  to  1900 
were  accomplished  by  the  corporation  and  its  competitors, 
by  keeping  agreements  made  by  pools  and  adhering  to  under- 
standings reached  at  meetings  and  dinners. 

Coincident  with  the  breaking  of  prices  by  the  breaking  of 
understandings  made  or  reached  at  Gary  dinners,  Gary 
dinners  were  temporarily  discontmued.  It  has  been  con- 
tended all  along  that  Gary  dinners  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fixation  and  maintenance  of  prices ;  that  while  stabiliz- 
ing prices  resulted  from  such  dinners,  nevertheless  their 
primary  purposes  was  to  secure  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  good  relations  between  competitors  and  to  afford 
opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  trade  inf ormatiim  and 
experience.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  breach  of  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  one  matter  of  prices  should  have  caused 
a  disoontinuanoe  of  the  diimers,  with  the  consequent  loss  of 
their  primary  benefits  t 

Gary  dianexB  were  resumed  in  October,  1909,  aji^d  with 
their  resumption  higher  prices  were  resumed- 

By  the  proceedings  at  the  Gbiry  dinners,  and  at  the  meet- 
wfpi  of  the  diimer  committee^^  the  fi^iog  aad  "ift^P^^^^iiyg 
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of  prices  were  [176]  aa  successfully  accomplislied  as  by 
meetings  called  for  that  purpose  during  the  period  from 
1904  to  1907,  and  by  the  pools  created  for  that  purpose  from 
1901  to  1904.  It  therefore  appears  that  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  in  1901  until  the  Gary  dinners  were 
discontinued  in  January,  1911,  the  corporation,  first  by  one 
method  and  then  by  a  second  method  and  then  by  a  third 
method,  employed  means  to  procure  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  uniform  prices  for  its  diversified  products, 
and  by  these  means  the  Steel  Corporation,  with  its  com- 
petitors, did  combine  and  control  prices,  and  in  controlling 
prices  restrained  trade.  If  by  the  three  methods  pursued,  in 
the  three  periods  named,  prices  were  not  artificially  and 
successfully  maintained,  as  shown  by  the  history  covering 
those  three  periods,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  means  it 
would  be  possible  to  fix  and  maintain  prices  that  would 
unduly  restrain  trade  in  the  sense  of  violating  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law. 

The  raising  and  maintaining  of  prices  of  steel  products 
from  1901  to  1911  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  dominancy 
by  the  corporation  over  the  industry,  because  of  its  size.  It 
was  due  to  cooperation  between  it  and  nearly  all  other  pro- 
ducers in  a  joint  effort  to  raise  and  maintain  prices,  in  which 
they  persisted  and  succ<»eded.  Without  the  cooperation  of 
independent  producers,  prices  of  steel  products  could  not 
have  been  raised  and  maintained  by  the  corporation  alone. 
The  offense  of  the  corporation,  therefore,  was  not  its  domi- 
nancy over  the  trade,  but  was  an  offense  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  which  every  independent  and  cooperating  producer 
was  guilty,  and  consisted  in  the  act  of  combining  with  its 
competitors  to  produce  an  unlawful  result.  If  it  had  not 
combined  with  its  competitors,  or  if  they  had  not  combined 
with  it,  restraint  of  trade,  due  to  the  fixation  of  prices,  would9 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  impossible.  Therefore  those  who 
participated  in  such  meetings,  with  the  intention  of  doing 
that  which  was  accomplished,  participated  in  unlawfully 
restraining  trade.  I  am  in  no  wise  convinced  that  those 
competing  corporations  which  associated  themselves  with 
the  Steel  Corporation  were  forced,  either  by  the  conduot  or 
the  power  of  the  corporation,  to  cooperate  with  it  in  fixing 
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prices.  The  corporation  produced  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  steel  products  of  the  country.  Those  of  its  competitors 
which  participated  with  it  in  the  fixation  of  prices  produced 
more  than  40  per  cent  Those  which  comprised  the  40  per 
cent  could  have  taken  care  of  themselves,  and  could  have 
competed  with  the  corporation  in  prices  if  they  had  so  de- 
sired, and  therefore  those  which  comprised  the  40  per  cent 
and  which  cooperated  with  the  corporation  in  the  methods 
pursued  from  1901  to  1911  did  so  voluntarily  and  not  be- 
cause of  the  dominance  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  cor- 
poration dominated  only  in  the  sense  of  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  what  was  done  and  making  attractive  what  it 
desired  to  be  done,  and  the  others  yielded  cheerfully.  Their 
offense  was  no  different  from  that  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  offense  of  the  corporation  was  distinguished  from  theirs 
only  in  the  leadership  it  assumed  in  promulgating  and  per- 
fecting the  policy. 

The  record  does  not  disclose  the  names  of  all  the  iron  and 
steel  [177]  producing  concerns  which  were  represented  at 
the  Gary  dinners,  and  which  cooperated  in  the  price-fixing 
policy  there  inaugurated  and  pursued.  Those  corporations 
which  were  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  secure  repre- 
sentation from  time  to  time  upon  the  principal  committee 
and  the  sub-committees  of  the  Oary  dinners,  including  the 
Steel  Corporation,  its  subsidiaries,  and  its  competitors,  ap- 
pear by  stipulation  (record,  volume  9,  pp.  3745-3750) ,  which 
is  excerpted  in  the  margin.' 

« General  Oommlttee. — ^United  States  Steel  Ck>rporatloii.  Ck>mpeti- 
tors:  Cambria  Steel  ComiMiny,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  Jones  &  LaughUn  Steel  Company*  Central  Iron  & 
Steel  Oompany. 

Ore  and  Pig  Iron  Oommittee.-^United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Oompetitors  l  Shenango  Pnmaoe.  Company,  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co., 
Benemer  Pig  Iron  Aflsodation,  Bepabllc  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Thomas  Iron  Company,  Sloe»-Sbeffleld  Iron  it  Steel  Company,  Buffalo 
St  Snaqnehanna  Iron  Company,  Warwick  Iron  ft  Steel  Company,  AUe- 
glieny  Ore  &  Iron  Company. 

Bails  and  Bmeta.— Illinois  Steel  Oon^MUiy,  subsidiary*  Competi- 
ton:  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Do- 
minion Iroo  4  Steel  Compaoy,  Alan  Wood  Iron  ft  Steel  Oompany. 
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The  Anti-Trust  law  was  enacted  ^to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  agfunst  unlawful  restraints  and  monopoHes."  The 
word  ^  trade  "  means  the  buying  as  well  as  the  selling  of 
property,  and  the  statute  extends  its  protection  to  tJxose  who 
buy  as  well  as  to  those  who  sell.  A  practice  that  is  helpful 
to  the  seller,  but  is  hurtful  to  the  buyer,  is  as  fully  within  the 
inhibition  of  the  statute  as  a  practice  pursued  by  one  seller 
which  unlawfully  restiuins  the  trade  of  another  seller. 
Therefore  it  may  be  assumed  without  discussion,  that  the 
statute  intends  to  protect  the  purchasing  public  from  the  con- 
sequences of  combinations,  which,  either  in  their  purpose  or 
effect,  so  raise  and  maintain  prices  that  trade,  in  the  seme  of 
buying,  can  not  exist  except  upon  terms  fixed  by  combina- 
tions of  sellers. 

When  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its  competitmrs,  which 
together  produce  90  per  cent  of  the  iron  and  steel  output  of 
the  country,  com  [178]  bined,  and  first  by  one  method,  and 
then  by  another,  and  then  still  by  another,  deliberately  fixed 
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BlUets  and  Sheet  Bars. — Carnegie  Steel  Company,  subsidiary.  Com- 
petitors: Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Republic  Iron  &  Ste^  Com- 
pany, Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Jones  &  Laagfalin  Steel  Campanjr. 
Youngstown   Sheet  Hi  Tutoe   Comi^any,   Alan   Wood   Ittm   &   Steti 

ComiNmy. 

Structural  MateriaL^JlUnois  Steel  Company,  subsidiary.  Competi- 
tors: Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Cambria  Steel  Company,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company. 

Plates. — Carnegie  Steel  Company,  subsidiary.  Competitors:  Cam- 
bria Steel  Company,  Central  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Lukens  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  Worth  Bros.  Company. 

Steel  Bars.— Carnegie  Steel  Company,  subsidiary.  Competitors: 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

Pipes  and  Tubular  Goods. — ^National  Tube  Compray,  subsidiary. 
Competitors:  Wheeling  Steel  ft  Iron  Company,  Toungstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Company,  Reading  Iron  Company,  La  Belle  Iron  Works. 

Sheets  and  Tin  Plate. — ^American  Sheet  ft  Tin  Plate  Company,  sob- 
stdiary.  Competitors:  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Inland  Steel  Company, 
National  Bnameling  ft  Stamping  Company,  Youngstown  Sheet  ft  Tube 
Company. 

Wire  Products. — American  Stert  ft  Wire  Company,  subsidiary. 
Competitors:  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,- John  A.  "EMbUn^n  Sons  Oom- 
pany.  Grand  Orossinf  Ta^  Oompany. 
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Upon  the  finding  that  the  corporation,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not 
now  and  has  never  been  a  monopoly  or  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  a  decree  of  dissolution  should  not  be  ent^^ 
against  it.  Having  found,  however,  that  the  corporation 
violated  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  by  combining 
with  others  to  unduly  restrain  trade,  and  that  it  possesses 
the  power  to  again  unlawfully  combine  with  others  to  do  the 
same  unlawful  acts,  and  though  not  actively  threatening,  yet 
because  of  the  disposition  displayed  throughout  the  larger 
portion  of  its  history,  it  may  again  do  so,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  corporation  should  be  prevented  doing  the  things 
and  repeating  the  practices  respecting  the  fixing  and  main- 
taining of  prices  herein  viewed  illegal.  The  ordinary  relief, 
obviously,  is  the  injunction  process  of  the  court,  which,  in 
an  ordinary  situation,  would  follow  such  a  finding  as  of 
course.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  same  end  will  be 
attained,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  recent  legislation,  by 
retaining  jurisdiction  of  the  bill,  if  desired  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  [Vi9]  of  restraining  the  defendants 
against  engaging  in  the  price  fixing  practices  found  illegal. 
Having  stated  the  reasons  for  my  conclusions,  and  the 
matters  which  have  principally  controlled  my  judgment  in 
this  case,  I  join  in  the  decree  to  be  entered. 


FORD  MOTOR  CO.  v.  UNION  MOTOR  SALES 

CO.  ET  AL. 

(District  CJourt,  S.  D.  Ohio,  W.  D.    December  4,  1814.) 

[225  Fed.  Rep.,  878.] 

Patents  216 — ^Rights  of  Patentkb— Peice  Restbiction  on  Rbbaix  or 
Patented  Abticix. — ^Where  the  owner  of  a  patent  sells  a  machine 
made  by  him  thereunder,  and  receives  therefor  the  full  price  asked* 
and  all  that  he  expects  to  receive,  he  has  fully  exercised  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  sell  given  him  by  the  patent  laws,  so  fiir  as  relates  to 
the  particular  machine  sold,  and  can  not  legally  fix  the  price  at 
which  it  may  be  resold  by  the  purchaser.* 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  Cent  Dig.  f  829 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  216.] 

*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1915|  by  West  Publishing  Oompany. 
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PAixifTB  216— Saix  ov  'Paskhted  Asncufr— OommAcni  Banncniio 
Pbigb  on  Rksaub — ^Vauditt. — Complaliiant^  nwnnf artores  antomo- 
biles  under  its  own  patents  and  sells  the  sanfeto  dealers,  leeeiylng 
tberefor  the  prices  it  has  fixed ;  but  by  contracts  with  snch  dealers 
it  is  provided  that  the  machines  win  be  [S74]  resold  by  them  at 
complainant's  foil  advertised  list  prices  only,  and  dut  a  violation 
of  such  provision  shall  constltnte  an  infringemoiit  of  tlie  patents, 
subject  the  dealer  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  snm  as  damages,  and 
authorize  a  cancellation  of  the  contract ;  also  that  title  to  the  par- 
ticular machine  or  madiines  so  sold  shall  revert  to  complainant 
Theare  is  a  farther  provision  reserving  title  in  complainant  until  full 
payment  of  the  purchase  prioa  JSTeld,  that  sudi  a  contract  is  one 
of  sale  of  the  machines,  and  not  of  the  rtglit  to  sell ;  that  on  full 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  macliine  it  passes  beyond  the 
patent  monopoly ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  contract  attempts  to  fix 
the  price  at  which  only  it  may  be  sold  thereafter  it  is  illegal,  as  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  unenforceable. 

[Ed.  Note.— Fior  otlier  caaes,  see  Patents,  Gent  Dig:  I  829;  Dec 
Dig.  216.] 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  Foird  Motor  Company  againgt  the 
Union  Motor  Sales  Company,  Lucien  A.  Soward,  J.  Carl 
Horton,  Earl  Saunby,  and  William  T.  S.  Yocmn.  Decree 
for  def endant& 

Lucking  J  Hdfman^  Lucking  <k  Hanlan^  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  Alfred  M.  AUen^  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  complainant. 

Judsan  Earmanj  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  defendants. 

^    HoLUSTER,  District  Judge. 

The  complainant,  Ford  Motor  Company,  a  manufacturer 
of  mutomobiles  under  its  own  patents,  seeks  by  this  suit  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  representing  that  they  can, 
or  will,  procure  for  sale  Ford  automobiles  at  m  price  less 
than  the  regular  price  list  of  the  complainant;  from  con- 
ducting, or  att^npting  to  conduct,  any  business  in  Ford 
automobiles;  from  infringing  directly,  or  indirectly,  the 
complainant's  patents  or  ^  liceLse  restrictions  and  price  re- 
strictiMis " ;  from  combining  among  themselves,  or  with 
others,  to  infringe  complainant's  patents  by  breaking  its 
price  restrictions;  from  conspiring  with  any  of  omiplain- 
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aftf^  '^dealers-licensees  or  snb-dealers-Iicensees  or  salesmen^; 
from  procuring  or  obtaining  any  Ford  automobiles  at  less 
than  the  complainant's  list  prices;  and  from  interfering 
with  the  complainant's  business,  or  with  the  business  of 
any  of  its  ""  dealers-licensees  or  sub-dealers-licensees." 

It  was  proved  that  defendants  obtained  Ford  machines 
from  a  dealer  or  dealers,  and  sold  them  and  advertised  them 
for  sale  at  less  than  complainant's  regular  price  list.  The 
rights  of  the  parties  depend  upon  the  construction  to  be 
given  the  written  contracts  entered  into  between  the  com- 
plainvnt  and  its  so-called  '^  dealers-licenseea"  No  case  in- 
volving a  contract  precisely  like  the  agreement  between  the 
complainant  and  the  dealers  who  sell  the  cars  made  by  it, 
and  covered  by  its  patents,  has  been  presented  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  An  agreement  by  a  patentee  giving  to 
another  a  license  to  manufacture  under  the  patent  and  to 
sell  at  a  fixed  price  on  a  small  royalty  has  been  held  not 
to  come  within  the  condemnation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  (act  July  2,  1890,  c.  64T,  26  Stat.  209).  Bement 
V.  Barrow  Co.,  186  U.  S.  70,  22  Sup.  Ct.  747,  46  L.  Ed.  1058. 
It  is  conceded  that  contracts,  such  as  made  by  the  com- 
plainant in  this  case  with  its  dealers,  would,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  article  sold  was  made  by  the  complainant 
under  its  patents,  be  contrary  to  public  poKcy  [875]  under 
the  decision  in  Dr,  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  Park,  220  U.  S. 
873,  81  Sup.  Ct.  876,  56  L.  Ed.  602.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  since  the  complainant  manufactures  its  cars  under  its 
own  patents  it  has  the  right  to  maintain  its  monopoly  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  sdl,  granted  by  the  patent  laws,  by 
%  contract  of  sale  with  its  dealers  fixing  the  prioe  on  resale 
at  whidi  the  dealers  may  sell  to  the  user,  although  by  so 
d(»ng  the  competition  between  its  dealers  is  thereby  effec- 
tiially  prevented. 

The  oontiraet  in  this  case  and  the  license  contract  to  which 
tiie  Supreme  Court  have  given  their  approval  are  not  in 
teems  the  same.  If  they  involved  the  saaie  principles,  the 
oondusion  must  necessarily  be  thai  the  ocMntract  involTed 
here  is  iMither  Contrary  to  public  policy  nor  in  contrav«n- 
tieti  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  because  the  patentee,  having  the 
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ezchisiTe  right  or  memopoly  to  sell,  has  by  this  oontract  oidj 
exercised  the  right  given  him  by  the  patent  laws  of  the 
United  States.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  difference  in 
the  f acts,  for  in  this  case  the  patentee  is  the  maker  and  does 
not  leoeive  a  royalty,  but  actually  sells  each  machine  for  a 
price  fixed  by  itself,  and  is  paid  by  the  dealer  all  that  the 
nuiker  asks  for  the  article  sold.  There  is  no  question  of  use, 
or  restricted  use,  in  this  case,  as  in  Henry  r.  Dick,  224  U.  S. 
1,  82  Sup.  Ct  364,  56  L.  Ed.  645,  Ann.  Cas.  1913D,  880,  for 
the  ocMitract  is  either  a  complete  sale  of  the  exclusive  right 
to  sell,  given  the  complainant  by  the  patent  laws,  or  a  license 
to  sell,  which  involves  a  reservation  of  some  part  of  the  ex- 
clusive ri^t  to  seU,  or,  as  contradistinguished  from  these, 
amounts  to  a  sale  by  the  patentee  itself. 

[1]  For  the  purposes  of  this  case  it  may  be  assumed  that 
if  the  contract  partakes  of  the  quality  of  a  sale  of  the  ex- 
dusive  right  to  sell,  or  of  a  license  to  sell,  it  is  a  good  con- 
tract, which  the  complainant  may  legally  enter  into  with 
its  dealers,  and,  under  the  facts  proved  in  this  case,  an  in- 
junction must  issue  against  the  defendants.    But  if,  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  complainant  has  sold  the  auto- 
mobiles made  by  it  and  delivered  the  same  to  its  dealers, 
passing  the  title  upon  receipt  of  the  contract  price,  then, 
under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  on  principle, 
the  condttsion,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  that  by  such  sale 
the  complainant  has  exercised  its  exclusive  right  to  sell,  so 
far  as  the  particular  commodity  sold  is  concerned,  and  can 
not  legally  fix  the  price  at  which  the  dealer  shall  reselL 
The  oontnct  does  not  deal  with  the  use  of  the  automobile 
sold.    IBhnce  to  call  it  a  contract  for  ^restricted  use ''  is  a 
nuoiomer,  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  definition  is,  as  said 
by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  ^'  a  mete  play  upon  words."    Bauer  v. 
O'DonneO,  239  V.  S.  1,  16,  88  Sup.  Ct.  616,  619,  67  L.  EA 
IMl,  60  L.  B.  A.  (N.  S.)  1185,  Ann.  Caa  1»15A,  160. 

Counsel  for  the  complainant  say  that  the  sale  is  condi- 
tional; that  it  is  a  restricted  sale,  and  that  it  is  a  license  to 
sdl  en  condition.  It  is  immaterial  what  the  omtraet  may 
be  called,  but  its  purpose  and  effect  must  be  ascertained. 
Befoce  proceeding  to  that  end  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
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what  it  is  a  patentee  gets  by  the  statutes  which  embody 
every  right  acquired  by  him.  It  was  said  in  Adamt  v. 
Burks,  17  WaU.  458, 456,  21  L.  Ed.  700 : 

[S76]  "The  right  to  manufacture,  the  right  to  s^l,  aud  the  rli^t 
to  use  are  each  guhstantiye  ri^^ta,  and  may  be  granted  or  contored 
separately  by  the  patentee." 

Perhaps  as  strong  an  illustration  of  the  right  of  the  pat- 
entee to  qualify  or  restrict  the  use  to  which,  upon  sale,  the 
patented  article  may  be  put,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Henry 
V.  Dick,  224  U.  S.  1, 32  Sup.  Ct.  864, 56  L.  Ed.  645,  Ann.  Gas. 
1918D,  880.  This  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  patentee  of 
a  machine,  which  in  its  operation  involved  other  articles, 
could  limit  its  use  to  such  other  articles  furnished  by  him- 
self, though  they  themselves  were  not  patented,  and  that 
he  could  do  this  by  a  mere  notice  upon  the  machine  itself, 
which  was  binding  upon  a  third  person,  who,  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  notice,  sold  such  other  articles  to  the  vendee  for 
use  upon  the  machine,  and  who,  by  so  doing,  became  a  con- 
tributory infringe.  The  patentee,  having  the  exclusive  right 
to  use,  which  contemplates  the  entire  use,  may  sell  the  en- 
tire use,  or  sell  a  part  of  it  only,  or  sell  on  ccmdition  of  use 
in  a  particular  way.  It  necessarily  follows  from  these  de- 
cisions that  he  may  restrict,  or  qualify,  his  exclusive  right 
to  make  or  sell. 

The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  or  not  the  patentee, 
having  the  exclusive  right  to  sell,  has,  by  these  contracts, 
conferred  that  right,  either  whoUy  or  in  part,  or  has  done 
something  else  which  is  of  such  character  as  to  involve  other 
rights  vested  by  the  common  law  or  statute  in  the  public; 
for,  while  the  patentee  has  the  ^^  exclusive  right  to  make,  use, 
and  vend  the  thing  patented,  and  consequently  to  prevent 
others  from  exercising  like  privileges  without  the  consent 
of  the  patentee^'  {Bauer  v.  O^DormeU,  229  U.  S.  1,  10,  38 
Sup.  Ct.  616,  617,  57  L.  Ed.  1041,  50  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.]  1185, 
Aim.  Cas.  1915A,  150,  citing  Bloomer  v.  McQuewan,  14 
How.  589,  549,  14  L.  Ed.  582,  and  Continental  Paper  Bag 
Co.  V.  Eastern  Paper  Bag  Co.,  210  U.  S.  405, 425, 28  Sup.  Ct 
748,  52  L.  Ed.  1122),  yet,  if  what  the  complainant  has  done, 
or  attempted  to  do,  by  these  contracts  with  its  dealers, 
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amounts  to  something  more  than  the  exercise  of  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  sell,  it  has,  by  such  act,  added  to  and  extended 
its  exclusive  right  to  sell,  and  has  thereby  brought  itself 
within  the  condemnation  of  rules  and  laws  established  and 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against  monopolies 
and  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  This  a  patentee  can  not 
do,  because,  while  the  purposes  in  granting  these  rights  to 
the  inventor  should,  as  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Day  in  the  San- 
atogen  case,  229  U.  S.  1, 10,  33  Sup.  Ct.  616,  617,  57  L.  Ed. 
1041,  60  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1916A,  150,  "be 
fairly  or  even  liberally  construed ;  yet,  while  this  principle 
is  generally  recognized,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  extend 
by  judicial  construction  the  rights  and  privileges  which  it 
was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  bestow."  And  he  says  fur- 
ther (229  U.  S.  11,  88  Sup.  Ct.  617,  57  L.  Ed.  1041,  60  L.  E. 
A.  [N.  S.]  1186,  Ann.  Cas.  1916A,  160) : 

**  Recognizing  that  many  Inventions  would  be  valuable  to  the  inven- 
tor because  of  sales  of  the  patented  machine  or  device  to  others,  It 
granted  also  the  exclusive  right  to  vend  the  invention  covered  by  the 
letters  patent.  To  vend  is  also  a  term  readily  understood  and  of  no 
donbtfnl  import  Its  use  in  the  statute  secured  to  the  inventor  the 
ezdosive  right  to  transfer  the  title  for  a  consideration  to  others.  In 
the  exclusive  rights  to  make,  use,  and  vend,  fairly  construed,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  purpose  of  Ck>ngress  effectual,  reside  the  extent  of 
the  patent  monopoly  under  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.** 

[877]  Begard  must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  article 
dealt  with  in  the  contract.  It  was  settled  long  ago  that 
when  a  patentee  sells  the  patented  article,  which  is  valuable 
only  for  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  put,  he  receives  the  con- 
sideration for  its  use  and  parts  with  the  right  to  restrict  the 
use.  An  automobile  has  value  only  in  its  use,  and  if  the  in- 
ventor, who  is  also  the  manufacturer,  sells  it  for  such  price 
as  pleases  him,  without  restrictions  on  the  use,  he  will  have 
exercised  his  exclusive  right  to  sell.  It  was  said  by  Mr. 
Justice  Miller  in  Adams  v.  Burkcj  17  Wall.  453,  456,  21  L. 
Ed.  700: 

*'Bnt  in  the  essential  nature  of  things,  when  the  patentee,  or  the 
pcraoD  liavlng  his  rl^ts,  sells  a  nuchine  or  Instrument  whose  sole 
value  Is  In  Its  use,  he  receives  the  consideration  for  its  use  and  he 
parts  with  the  right  to  restrict  that  use.  The  article,  In  the  lan- 
goage  of  the  court,  passes  witbout  the  Umit  of  the  monopoly.    That 
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is  to  say,  tbe  patentee  or  bis  assignee  having  in  the  act  of  sale  re- 
ceived all  the  royalty  or  consideration  whfteh  he  claima  for  the  use 
of  his  Invention  in  that  particular  machine  or  instrument,  it  is  open 
to  the  use  of  the  purchaser  without  further  restriction  on  account  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  patentees/* 

But  if  it  is  urged  that  in  Henry  v.  Dick  the  patentee  really 
received  upon  the  sale  of  the  patented  article  the  price  he 
asked,  the  title  passing,  and  was  therefore  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  the  use  to  which  the  article  might  be  put,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  case  just  cited,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  a  part  of  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Day  in 
the  Sanatogen  case,  when  stating  what  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Henry  v.  Dick  was  (229  U.  S.  14, 15,  33  Sup.  Ct  619 
[57  L.  Ed.  1041,  60  L.  R.  A,  (N.  S.)  1186,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A, 
150] ) : 

"  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  opinion  that  the  madiine  was  sold  at 
cost  or  less  and  that  the  patentee  depended  upon  the  profit  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  non-patented  articles  to  be  used  with  the  ma- 
chine for  the  profit  which  he  expected  to  realize  from  his  Invention.*' 
And  "  While  the  title  was  transferred,  it  was  a  qualified  title,  giving 
a  right  to  use  the  machine  only  with  certain  specified  supplies.*' 

It  would  seem  that  the  decision  in  Henry  v.  Dick  should  be 
regarded  as  applying  to  the  particular  facts  involved  in  the 
case,  and  not  as  the  declaration  of  a  principle.  Indeed  (as 
Mr.  Justice  Day  shows),  in  the  opinion  in  that  case  Mr. 
Justice  Lurton  distinguishes  the  case  from  BoUbs-MerriU  v. 
Straits,  hereinafter  referred  to,  by  saying  (224  TJ.  S.  47,  32 
Sup.  Ct.  379  [56  L.  Ed.  645,  Ann.  Cas.  1913D,  880]) : 

"  There  is  no  collision  whatever  between  the  decision  in  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  case  and  the  present  opinion.  Each  rests  upon  a  construction 
of  the  applicable  statute  and  the  special  facts  of  the  cases." 

One  can  not  fail  to  notice  also  Mr.  Justice  Day's  remarks 
about  the  Bement  case,  which  complainant  cites  as  conclusdve 
authority  for  the  propriety  of  its  contract.  Among  other 
things,  he  says  (229  U.  S.  14, 38  Sup.  Ct.  618  [57  L.  Ed.  1041, 
60  L.  E.  A.  (N.  S.)  1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  150]) : 

**  The  case  was  one  arising  upon  license  agreements,  originating  in 
a  State  court,  and  did  not  involve  the  constraction  of  the  patent  act 
In  the  circnmstances  now  dlscloBed.** 
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Provision  is  made  for  a  rebate  of  certain  percentages  on 
the  net  amount  of  resales  made.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
dealer-licensee  should  be  restricted,  not  only  to  the  territory 
specified  in  the  agreement,  but,  on  resale,  to  the  price — 

*'  made  at  the  current  advertised  Ford  list  prices,  *  •  «  and  that 
any  violation  of  such  territorial  or  price  restrictions  shall  be  and  con- 
stitute an  infringement  of  such  Ford  patents  and  each  of  them ;  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  it  is  also  agreed  that  in  case  of  any  such  infringe- 
ment or  breach  of  such  restrictions,  or  any  of  them,  the  title  to  the 
particular  car  or  cars  sold  in  violation  of  such  restrictions,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  at  once  revert  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  The  foregoing 
provisions  are  in  addition  to  all  other  remedies  and  damages  and 
penalties  herein  provided  for." 

This  provision  is  also  found : 

**  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  legal  title  to  all  automobiles  sold 
or  delivered  by  the  manufacturer-licensor  to  the  dealer-licensee  here- 
under shaU  be  and  remain  in  the  manufacturer-licensor  until  the  full 
purchase  price  thereof  •  •  •  shaU  be  paid  in  money  to  the  credit 
of  the  manuf acturer-Ucensor,  •  •  •  with  full  and  complete  power 
and  authority  hereby  vested  in  said  manufacturer-licensor,  in  case 
of  default  in  payment  of  money  by  the  dealer-licensee,  regardless  of 
how  the  amount  thereof  may  be  evidenced,  to  retake,  [879]  with  or 
without  process  of  law,  into  its  custody  and  possession  said  automo- 
biles and  the  same  permanently  retain,  and  all  llabUity  from  said 
manufacturer-licensor  to  said  dealer-Ucensee  on  the  contract  for  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  such  automoblleB,  shaU  in  such  case  cease  and 
terminate.*' 

The  contract  is  of  great  length,  with  many  provisions;  but 
these  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  present  the  qucMstion  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  This  reservation  of  title  is  a  familiar 
method  of  securing  the  purchase  money,  but  when  the  pur- 
chase money  is  paid  the  title  passes.  This  is  recognized  by 
the  contract  itself,  in  providing  that  upon  a  resale  by  the 
dealer  at  less  than  the  complainant's  list  price,  the  title  shall 
revert  to  the  complainant.  It  is  quite  clear  tiiat  this  is  not 
an  agreement  to  pay  royalties,  for  the  patentee  actually  sells 
the  automobile  manufactured  by  it  at  a  price  satisfactory  to 
it.  No  matter  how  many  machines  the  dealer-purchaser  sells 
to  users,  the  manufacturer-patentee  receives  on  each  machine 
the  entire  sum  for  which  he  is  willing  to  part  with  it  and  to 
transfer 
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If  a  patentee  sells  a  machine  made  by  him  under  his 
patents,  and  obtains  for  it  all  he  asks,  what  further  rights 
has  he  imder  the  patent  laws?  Having  the  exclusive  right  to 
sell,  he  sells  and  gets  his  price.  With  respect  to  the  machine 
sold  he  has  exercised  his  right  to  sell.  It  was  said  in  Chaffee 
V.  Beltmg  Co.,  22  How.  217, 228 ;  16  L.  Ed.  240 : 

**  When  the  patented  machine  rightfolly  passes  to  the  hands  of  the 
purchaser  from  the  patentee,  or  from  any  other  person  by  him  au- 
thorized to  convey  it,  the  machine  is  no  longer  within  the  limits  of  the 
monopoly.  According  to  the  decision  of  this  court  In  the  cases  before 
mentioned,  it  then  passes  outside  of  the  monopoly,  and  is  no  longer 
under  the  i)eculiar  protection  granted  to  patented  rights.  By  a  yalid 
sale  and  purchase,  the  patented  machine  becomes  the  private  Individ- 
ual property  of  the  purchaser,  and  is  no  longer  protected  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  but  by  tlie  laws  of  the  State  In  which  it  is 
altiuited." 

There  is  a  difference  between  an  agreement  conveying  the 
exclusive  right  given  by  the  patent  laws  to  sell  the  patented 
article  and  a  sale  by  the  patentee  of  the  article  itself.  In  the 
one  case,  the  patentee  grants  the  right  to  sell.  In  the  other, 
he  himself  seUs.  If  he  grants  to  another  the  right  to  sell, 
then  he  has  parted  .with  the  exclusive  right  he  had  under 
the  patent  law&  No  doubt  he  could  make  such  a  grant  for 
a  lump  sum,  large  or  small,  as  he  chose,  or  take  his  pay  on  a 
fixed  royalty  or  percentage  on  sale ;  and,  under  the  Bement 
cage,  186  T7.  S.  70,  22  Sup.  Ct  747,  46  L.  Ed.  1058,  he  might 
fix  tiie  price  at  which  his  vendee  of  the  right  could  sell.  But, 
having  the  exclusive  right  to  sell,  these  methods  of  payment 
for  the  right  and  the  restrictions  as  to  price  of  sale  would  be 
but  qualifications  and  conditions  upon  which  the  right  to 
sell  was  granted.  If  the  patentee's  right  to  sell  was  trans- 
ferred on  condition  that  the  transferee  of  the  right  could 
sell  the  article  itself  only  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  patentee,  it 
might  be  said  the  right  conveyed  was  not  complete,  but  was 
qualified  and  conditional,  and  this  would  be  coming  very 
close  to  the  Bement  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many 
between  this  exclusive  right  to  sell  the  patented  article 
granted  by  the  manufacturer-patentee,  and  a  sale  of  the 
flztide  Itself  by  the  manufacturer-patentee.    If  the  patentee 
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himself  makes  a  sale  of  the  article  made  by  [060]  him  under 
the  patent,  and  gets  his  price,  the  transaction  partakes  of  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  sale  of  a  chattel.  If  he  sells  only  the 
right  to  sell  the  article,  he  may  retain  something  of  the 
complete  right  he  has  by  restricting  the  terms  under  which 
sales  may  be  made.  If  he  makes  no  such  restrictions,  then, 
of  course,  the  grantee  of  the  right  may  himsftlf  fix  the  price 
at  which  sales  shall  be  made  by  him. 

This  contract  does  not  give  the  vendee  the  right  to  sell. 
It  sells  to  him  the  article  and  attempts  to  give  him  the  right 
to  resell.  He  buys.  The  manufacturer-patentee  sells  the 
product  to  him  and  then  seeks  to  control  the  price  at  whidi 
he  shall  resell.  If,  upon  payment  by  the  dealer  of  the  pur* 
chase  price,  the  title  of  the  machine  passes  to  him,  how  can  it 
be  taken  away  because  the  user  to  whom  the  dealer  has  sold 
has  paid  a  less  price  than  the  list  price?  See  opinion  of 
Judge  Bay  in  Walth^m  Watch  Co.  v.  Keene  (D.  C),  202 
Fed.  225, 234,  et  seq. 

There  are  cases  sustaining  sudi  ccmtracts  as  these,  all  of 
which  were  decided  prior  to  the  Sanatogen  case.  In  ^o- 
ti&nal  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Schlegel  (CC  A.  6th),  128  Fed. 
738,  64  C.  C.  A.  594,  the  decision  is  squarely  to  the  point,  and 
was  written  by  Judge  Van  Devanter,  who  now,  as  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  dissents  from  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Sanatogen  case.  And  it  is  quite  significant  that 
Judge  Doiison,  then  of  the  district  court,  in  Edison  v.  Bmith 
MercanUle  Co.  (C.  C),  188  Fed.  925,  while  uidioldmg  such 
a  contract  under  the  authorities  as  they  existed  at  that  time, 
said  (page  926) : 

**  SevcMral  courts  have  recognised  a  tendency  to  go  too  iSar  In  sanc- 
tioning such  conditions,  and  some  recent  deeiMons  in  the  Seeuiil 
Oircult,  ae  weU  as  the  opiQUms  of  the  Saprexae  Qourt  in  the  Botlbm' 
MerriU  oase,  210  U.  S.  339  [28  Sup.  Ct  722,  52  L.  Bd.  1086],  *  «  « 
and  the  Dr.  Mile9  ca$e,  220  XJ.  S.  378  [31  Sup.  Ct  376,  55  L.  Ski. 
502],  ♦  •  *  and  the  granting  of  the  pending  certiorari  in  the 
Dick  case,  224  U.  S.  1  [82  Sup.  Ct  3G4,  58  L.  Ed.  645,  Ann.  Otm. 
ItnSD,  880],  «  •  •  have  tended  to  indicate  that  some  Umlta  wui 
be  placed  open  the  now  ciKtomary  practice.** 

What  ttiat  leamed  judge  would  have  done,  if  the  SanatogBa 
mm  had  been  decidedi  cannot,  of  eouvse,  be  said;  but  it  m 
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The  proprietor  of  a  drug  store  purchased  for  his  retail 
trade  from  the  Bauer  Company  original  packages  of  Sana- 
togen  bearing  that  notice.  He  sold  them  at  retail  at  less 
than  $1,  and,  without  the  license  or  consent  of  the  Bauer 
Company,  purchased  from  jobbers,  who  had  theretofore 
purchased  from  the  Bauer  Company,  original  packages  of 
Sanatogen  with  the  notice  affixed,  and  sold  them  at  retail 
at  less  than  the  price  fixed  in  the  notice,  and  expressed  the 
intention  of  continuing  such  sale.  The  question  for  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  was :  May  a  patentee  by  notice  limit 
the  price  at  which  future  retail  sales  of  patented  articles 
may  be  made:  such  articles  being  in  the  hands  of  a  retailer 
by  purchase  from  a  jobber  who  has  paid  to  the  agent  of  the 
patentee  the  full  price  asked  for  the  article  sold  ? 

I  have  already  referred  to  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Justice  Day  in  that  case.  He  discussed  the  decision  in 
Bolhs-MerrUl  Co.  v.  Straus,  210  U.  S.  889,  28  Sup.  Ct.  722, 
52  L.  Ed.  1086.  There  the  owner  of  a  copyright  of  a  book 
undertook  to  limit  the  price  of  the  book  for  sale  at  retail 
by  a  notice  on  each  book  fixing  the  price  at  $1,  stating  that 
no  dealer  was  licensed  to  sell  for  less,  and  that  a  sale  at  a 
less  price  would  be  treated  as  an  infringement  of  the  copy- 
right. The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  copyright 
statute,  in  securing  to  the  holder  of  the  copyright  the  sole 
right  to  vend  copies  of  the  book,  conferred  a  privilege 
which,  when  the  book  was  sold,  was  exercised  by  the  holder, 
that  the  right  secured  by  the  statute  was  thereby  exhausted, 
and  that  the  owner  of  the  copyright  could  not,  by  a  mere  no- 
tice, fix  such  a  limitation  of  price  on  resale,  as  was  attempted 
in  that  case.  Mr.  Justice  Day  applied  the  principle  of  that 
case  to  a  notice  on  a  patented  article,  interpreting  the  right 
U>  vend  in  the  copyright  statute  and  in  the  patent  statute 
as  the  same. 

While  in  each  of  these  cases  the  court  limited  its  decision 
to  the  facts  in  each,  and  denied  the  right  by  a  holder  of  a 
copyright  and  the  patentee  of  a  patented  article,  after 
receiving  the  price  at  which  he  was  willing  to  sell  the  book 
in  the  one  case  and  the  patented  article  in  the  [S82]  other, 
and  did  sell,  to  fix,  by  a  mere  notice  on  the  book  or  patented 
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article,  the  price  for  fatare  sales  of  tiie  eame,  and  ezpreasly 
withheld  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  effect  of  fixing 
the  price  for  resales  by  the  vendee  in  case  of  license  or  con- 
tract covering  copyrighted  articles  in  the  one  case  and  pat- 
ented articles  in  the  other,  yet  the  language  in  each  of  these 
cases  points  directly  to  the  view  that  when  the  patentee  of 
a  patented  article  sells  the  article  made  by  him  under  the 
patent  for  a  price  at  which  he  is  willing  to  sell,  and  receives 
the  price,  he  has,  as  to  that  article,  received  all  to  which  he 
is  entitled  under  the  patent  laws.  That  principle  underlies 
these  decisions. 

The  conclusions  in  the  Bobbs-Merrill  case  and  the  Sana- 
togen  case  were  the  result  of  a  construction  by  the  court  of 
the  copyright  and  the  patent  statutes ;  that  is  to  say,  involved 
a  determination  of  what  rights  are  conferred  by  those  laws. 
As  I  read  tiiose  decisions,  the  court  say  (quite  irrespective 
of  the  difference,  if  there  is  any,  between  fixing  the  price 
for  future  sales  by  the  vendee  by  notice  on  the  article,  or  by 
contract  of  which  third  persons  have  knowledge)  the  right 
in  a  patentee  to  sell  the  patented  article  itself  is,  in  either 
case,  exhausted  when  he  sells  the  article  and  has  received 
his  price. 

But  is  there  any  difference  between  an  attempt  to  fix  the 
price  of  future  sales  by  notice,  and  an  attempt  to  fix  the 
price  by  contract!  A  notice  is  effectual  to  bind  the  one 
who  receives  it,  when  he  takes  the  article  to  which  it  is 
attached  with  knowledge  of  the  condition.  Railroad  v. 
Fralof,  100  U.  S.  24,  27,  25  L.  Ed.  531 ;  The  Majestic^  1«6 
D.  S.  375,  384,  17  Sup.  Ct.  597,  41  L.  Ed.  1039 ;  Gaines  v. 
Tranapartation  Co.,  28  Ohio  St.  418. 

The  license  in  the  Dick  case,  224  U.  S.  1,  32  Sup.  Ct.  364, 
56  L.  Ed.  645,  Aim.  Cas.  1913D,  880,  read : 

"This  init^idfMy  Is  aold  by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Go.  with  the  Ucense  re- 
■triction  that  tt  may  be  used  only  with  the  stencil  paper,  ink,  and  other 
sopplles  made  by  A.  B.  Didc  Company,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.** 

The  defendant,  and  the  purchaser  who  sold  to  her  a  can 
of  ink  made  by  some  other  than  the  A,  B.  Dick  Co.,  both  had 
knowledgie  of  the  restriction  attached  to  the  machine.    It 
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was  there  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Lorton  (224  U.  S.  12,  82  Sup. 
Ct.  865  [56  L.  Ed.  645,  Ann.  Cas.  1918D,  880] ) : 

"  It  is  not  denied  that  she  accepted  the  machine  with  notice  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  patentee  consented  to  its  use.  N<Hr  is  It 
denied  that  thereby  she  agreed  not  to  use  the  machine  otherwise.** 

And  in  the  Sanatogen  case,  in  the  notice  fixing  Hxe  price 
was  printed : 

"A  purchase  is  an  acceptance  of  this  condition.  All  rights  revert 
to  the  undersigned  in  the  event  of  violation." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  defendant  in  that  case 
knew  of  the  condition  and  attempt  to  impose  the  restriction 
upon  him;  for,  in  the  certified  facts,  it  appears  he  sold  the 
Sanatogen  at  less  than  the  price  fixed  in  the  notice,  and 
averred  that  he 'would  continue  such  sales. 

If  the  patentee's  exclusive  right  to  sell  is  exhausted  by  a 
sale,  the  Supreme  Court  say  he  can  not,  by  a  mere  notice 
attached  to  the  patented  [383]  article,  though  brought  home 
to  the  purchaser,  add  to  or  extend  his  right  by  fixing  the  price 
at  which  his  vendee  shall  sell  the  same  article.  It  must  there- 
fore be  true  that  if  the  patentee  had,  by  a  sale  of  the  article 
and  the  receipt  of  his  price  for  it,  passed  the  title  to  another, 
he  can  not  enlarge  or  extend  that  right  by  contract,  or  in 
any  other  way,  for  he  has  parted  with  what  he  had.  And 
when  he  seeks  to  fix  the  price  at  which  his  vendee  shaU  sell, 
he  brings  into  operation  other  laws  and  policies  which  con- 
flict with  such  attempts — ^rules  against  restraints  on  aliena- 
tion; the  common  law  against  restraints  of  trade  and  mo- 
nopolies, and  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  against  contracts, 
conspiracies,  and  combinations  to  restrain  trade,  and  to 
monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize  the  same.  When  the 
complainant  sold  an  automobile  under  one  of  these  contracts, 
and  received  the  price,  the  title  passed  to  the  purchaser,  and 
no  sale  by  the  purchaser  to  another  could  cause  a  reverter 
of  the  title  to  tiie  complainant ;  for,  in  the  complete  exercise 
of  his  right  to  sell,  he  sold,  and  the  subject  of  sale  passed 
without  the  limits  of  the  monopoly. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Standard  Sofiitary  Mfg.  Co.  ▼• 
United  States,  226  IT.  S.  20,  88  Sup.  Ct.  9,  67  L.  Ed.  107, 
held  that  a  trade  agreement  involving  the  ri^t  of  the  parties 
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BssouTOBs  AUD  ADicnnffnusroBs  686 — i^ouEov  Hnoi7io»— Riqht  to 
Site. — An  executor  onay  not,  in  the  absence  of  statute  authorising  it 
be  sued  outside  of  the  State  granting  his  letters. 

[Ed  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Executors  and  Admhiistrators, 
Gent  Dig.  If  2344-2S49;  Dec.  Dig.  525.] 

ExBcirroBs  and  Adicinistrators  1 — NATtnoE  of  PaocaDiNos — ^"Bz- 
EGUTOB." — The  subject  of  administration  oi  estates  of  decedent  is 
in  rem,  and  an  "executor"  is  only  an  official  charged  with  tbe 
duties  of  management  and  distribution,  regardless  of  whether  he 
is  vested  with  title  or  whether  the  obligation  to  pay  debts  is 
personal. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Executors  and  Administrators, 
Gent  Dig.  f  1} ;  Dec  Dig.  1. 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  First  and  Second 
Series,  Executor.} 

[614]  GoNSTiTunoNAL  Law  305--DI7K  PiocKss  or  Law — ^Jusisdig- 
TioN  or  Fbdkbai.  Goubts.-^A  State  may,  as  to  goods  within  Its  own 
Jurisdiction,  provide  that  a  foreign  executor  shaU  be  its  own  r^ire- 
sentative,  and  that  process  served  on  him  within  its  borders  shall  be 
effective  to  determine  the  disposition  of  such  goods;  but  since  the 
fourteenth  amendment  a  Jurisdiction  conflicting  with  Qie  exclusive 
authority  of  the  State  appointing  the  executor  should  be  disregarded 
at  the  outset,  at  least  in  a  Federal  court. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Gonstitutional  Law,  Gent.  Dig. 
11  825-^27;  Dec.  Dig.  305.] 

GONSTTTDTIONAL  LAW  48 — CONSTRUCTION  OF  StATDTM — CONSTRXTCTION 

IN  Favor  of  Vauditt. — ^Where  a  statute  may  be  so  construed  as 
will  render  it  valid,  such  construction  should  be  adopted. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Gonstitutional  Law,  Gent  Dig. 
f  46;  Dec.  Dig.  48.] 

Executors  and  Administrators  525 — ^Actions.  Against  Forsion 
Executors — Juri8diction^>-Statutort  Provisions. — Gode  Giv.  Proc. 
N.  Y.  i  1836a,  providing  that  a  foreign  executor  may  be  sued  in 
any  court  in  the  State  in  his  capacity  of  executor  under  like  restric- 
tions as  a  non-resident  may  be  sued,  must  be  construed  as  opening 
the  courts  of  New  York  to  suit3  against  foreign  executors  in  cases 
where  the  law  of  the  domiciliary  State  allows  it 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Executors  and  Administrators, 
Gent  Dig.  §1  2344-2349;  Dec.  Dig.  525.] 

Executors  and  Adicinistrators  525 — Actions  Against  Foreign 
Executor — Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Gourt. — In  an  action  at  law 
under  Anti-Trust  Act  I  7,  brought  against  the  executrix  of  de- 
cedents jointly  charged  with  the  wrongful  acts  resulting  in  damage 
to  plaintiff,  service  of  summons  on  the  executrix,  a  resident  of 
Texas  and  appointed  by  the  proper  court  of  Texas,  which  was  the 
residence  and  citizenship  of  the  decedents,  made  while  she  was 
sojourning  in  New  York,  is  not  authorized  by.  Gode  Giv.  Proc.  N.  Y. 


Statement  of  tlie  Gaae. 

I  1880R,  Avtlioriilot  a  foreign  executor  to  be  med  In  like  manner 
and  under  like  restrictions  as  a  non-resident  may  be  sued. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Bzecutors  and  Administrators, 
Oent  IMg.  SI  2944^-2340;  Dec  Dig.  S25.] 

At  law.  Action  by  Robert  H.  Thorbum  against  Dellora 
SL  Grates,  as  executrix.  On  motion  to  quash  serrioe  of  sum- 
mons.   Granted. 

Motion  to  quash  the  service  of  a  summons  in  an  action  at 
law  under  section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  defendant  is 
executrix  of  two  deceased  persons,  who  are  charged  jointly 
with  the  wrongful  acts  which  resulted  in  damage  to  the 
plaintiff.  She  is  a  resident  of  Texas.  The  two  decedeiits 
were  Texans  by  residence  and  citizenship.  She  was  ap- 
pointed executrix  by  the  proper  Texas  couits,  who  had  pro- 
bated the  wills  and  are  assuming  administration  of  the  two 
decedent  estates.  The  summons  was  served  in  New  York 
while  the  defendant  was  actually  sojourning  there.  Section 
1836a  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  New  York  is  as 
f oUows : 

An  executor  or  administrator  duly  appointed  in  any  other  State, 
Territory,  or  District  of  tbe  United  States,  or  in  any  foreign  country, 
may  sue  or  be  sued  in  any  court  in  this  State  in  his  capacity  of 
executor  or  administrator  in  lilce  manner  and  under  like  restrictions 
ss  a  non-resident  may  sue  or  be  sued,  if,  within  twenty  days  after 
any  such  executor  <Nr  administrator  shaU  <M>mmaice,  or  aiH>ear  in, 
any  action  or  proceeding  in  any  court  in  this  [615]  State  or  within 
twmty  days  after  he  shall  be  required  or  directed  by  summons  or 
otherwise  to  appear  therein,  there  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
derk  of  the  court,  in  which  such  action  or  proceeding  shaU  be  brought 
or  be  pending,  a  copy  of  the  letters  testamentary  or  letters  of  ad- 
mlnlatration  Issued  to  such  executor  or  administrator  duly  authenti- 
cated as  prescribed  by  section  2704  of  the  code  of  cIyU  procedure ;  lA 
default  whereof  all  proceedings  In  such  action  or  proceeding  may  be 
stayed  until  such  duly  authenticated  copy  of  such  letters  shall  be  so 
ffled. 

Franklin  W.  M,  Cuteheon  and  A.  L.  Humes,  both  of  New 
York  City,  for  the  motion* 

John  S.  Wisej  Jr.^  of  New  York  City,  opposed* 


[ 
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Learned  ItAND,  district  judge  (after  stating  the  facts  as 
above). 

[1]  Section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act,  in  providing  that  the 
defendant  may  be  served  where  ^^  found/'  did  not  intend  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  process  of  this  court.  It  meant  to 
remove  the  existing  limitations  upon  the  venue  of  actions 
between  diverse  citizens  and  to  permit  the  plaintiff  to  sue 
the  defendant  wherever  he  could  catch  him  with  a  process 
good  where,  it  was  executed.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act  (act  Oct.  15, 1914,  c.  821), 
§  12,  38  Stat.  786,  which  gives  a  wider  scope  to  the  process 
itself.  The  validity  of  the  service  of  this  process,  therefore, 
gains  nothing  from  the  fact  that  the  action  arises  under 
section  7  of  the  Sherman  Act,  but  is  to  be  judged  quite  as 
though  it  had  been  an  ordinary  civil  action  before  the  venue 
of  suits  between  diverse  citizens  had  been  limited  to  the 
districts  of  the  parties'  residence. 

[2]  Everybody  agrees  that  without  the  aid  of  a  statute  a 
foreign  executor  might  not  be  sued  outside  of  the  territory 
of  the  sovereign  who  granted  his  letters.  This  was  already 
so  well  established  in  1841  that  Mr.  Justice  Story  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  cite  much  authority  upon  the  point. 
Vauffkan  v.  Nortkrup^  16  Pet.  1,  6,  10  L.  Ed.  639  ^  LewU  v. 
Parrish,  115  Fed.  285,*53  C.  C.  A.  77.  The  doctrine  implies 
that  the  devolution  of  both  rights  and  obligations,  effected 
by  the  decedent's  appointment  and  the  grant  of  letters,  is 
not  regarded  as  intended  for  more  than  purposes  of  local 
administration  and  distribution.  A  gift  causa  laortis,  a 
specific  bequest  after  assent  by  the  executor,  an  inherited 
freehold,  a  devise,  each  of  these  gives  a  title  which  will  be 
recognized  in  other  jurisdictions,  because  they  are  intended 
to  have  such  an  effect  where  they  occur,  and  other  States 
recognize  the  legal  results  within  their  own  borders  of  what 
has  taken  place  elsewhere.  Sudx  might  have  been  eqiuiUy 
well  the  view  taken  of  the  rights  or  obligations  of  the 
executor.  As  hseres  f actus  of  the  Boman  law,  from  whom 
he  is  descended,  he  might  hav^  had  the  same  status  as  the 
heir  at  law  actually  obtained,  and  the  title  and  obligation 
cast  upon  him  might  have  been  regarded  as  effecting  a  sub- 
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stitation  to  be  recognized  everywhere.  Indeed,  the  executor 
has  title,  and  the  judgment  against  him  was  always  regarded 
as  personal  {Stacy  v.  ThraaJier^  6  How.  44,  60,  12  L.  Ed. 
«^),  even  though  the  executor  had  the  defense  of  plene 
administravit,  and  though  his  actual  liability  was  upon  the 
theory  that  he  had  assets  in  his  hands,  or  had  conmiitted  a 
a  devastavit.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  the 
ordinary,  it  is  possible  that  an  execu[616]tor  might  have 
become  an  heir  somewhat  as  the  heir  at  law;  but  since  the 
Ordinary  assumed  always  to  grant  letters  of  administration, 
the  whole  execution  of  the  office  became  in  some  sense  a 
public  duty,  finally  conceived  as  resting  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  which  first  undertook  it.  The  unwillingness 
of  other  States  to  entertain  such  suits  seems  to  be  explicable 
only  upon  this  interpretation  of  the  grant  of  letters. 

[8,4]  I  therefore  regard  the  doctrine  as  having  for  its 
necessary  corollary  that  the  whole  subject  of  administration 
is  in  rem  {Jeferson  v.  BeaU^  117  Ala.  486,  28  South.  44,  67 
Am.  St.  Rep.  177),  and  that  the  executor  is  only  an  official 
charged  with  the  duties  of  management  and  distribution, 
regardless  of  whether  he  be  vested  with  title  or  whether  the 
obligation  to  pay  debts  be  personal.  These  are  perhaps 
concessions  to  his  historical  evolution,  which  have  now 
ceased  to  indicate  existing  notions.  Section  1836a  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  New  York  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  these  general  ideas  regarding  the  status  of  executors. 
No  doubt  the  State  of  New  York,  as  respects  goods  situated 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  might  provide  that  an  executor 
appointed  elsewhere  should  be  its  own  representative,  and 
that  process  served  upon  him  within  its  own  borders  should 
be  effective  to  determine  the  disposition  of  all  such  goods. 
Stacy  V.  Thragher^  supra;  McLean  -v.  Meek^  18  How.  16, 
15  L.  Ed.  277.  Yet  if  it  attempted  to  go  further  than  this, 
to  take  any  steps  toward  the  disposition  of  decedent's  goods ' 
situated  elsewhere  and  under  the  existing  administration  of 
another  State,  it  would  violate  the  common  understanding 
respecting  such  matters  and  expose  itself  to  the  disregard  of 
its  judgments  by  the  State  which  had  appointed  the  executor 
and  assumed  the  direction  of  his  official  conduct.   Moreover, 
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qinee  the  f ourteeath  amendmant,  the  asBumption  of  such  a 
jurisdiction  which  conflicted  with  the  exclusive  authority 
of  another  State  over  a  matter  withm  its  jurisdiction  would 
itself  be  disregarded  at  the  outset,  at  least  in  a  Federal 
court ;  nor  would  the  executor  be  left  to  the  assertion  of  the 
invalidity  of  such  proceedings,  when  it  was  presented  for 
execution  or  as  evidence.  Pennoyer  v.  Neff^  95  U.  S.  714, 
24  L.  Ed.  565 ;  Dewey  v.  Dea  Moines,  173  U.  S.  193, 19  Sup. 
Ct.  379,  43  L.  Ed.  665 ;  Ooldey  v.  Morning  News,  156  U.  S. 
618, 15  Sup.  Ct.  559,  39  L.  Ed.  517. 

[5,  6]  Section  1836a  may  be  construed  as  intended  for  no 
more  than  to  open  the  courts  of  the  State  to  litigation  in 
those  cases  where  the  law  of  the  State  appointing  the  ex- 
ecutor authorized  a  foreign  action;  but  in  that  case  the 
validity  of  the  process  would  be  wholly  dependent  upon  a 
condition  of  the  law  of  Texas,  which  does  not  in  fact  exist. 
In  so  far,  however,  as  without  the  authority  of  Texas,  New 
York  should  attempt  to  adjust  the  obligations  of  the  ex- 
ecutor as  such,  and  to  make  any  final  determination  of  his 
obligations  in  the  distribution  of  assets  already  in  process  of 
administration  in  Texas,  its  act  would  necessarily  be  brutum 
fulmen  in  its  result,  and  unconstitutional  in  its  inception. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  in  this  instance  possible  to  construe  the 
section  as  intended  to  affect  only  goods  now  or  hereafter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  as  suggested  above, 
because  the  language  of  the  act  is  not  apt  to  express  such  a 
distinction,  and,  in  the  absence  of  [617]  some  authoritative 
interpretation  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  to 
that  effect,  no  such  construction  should  be  placed  upon  it 
Since,  however,  an  interpretation  may  be  placed  upon  the 
statute  which  is  consonant  with  its  constitutionality)  that  in- 
terpretation should  be  chosen,  and  the  statute  read  only  as 
opening  the  courts  of  New  York  to  suits  against  executors 
in  those  cases  where  the  law  of  the  domiciliary  State 
allows  it. 

[7]  I  have  found  only  one  decision  upon  such  a  statute, 
and  that  is  the  case  of  Craig  v.  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  <&  North 
Michigan  R.  R.  Co.,  2  Ohio  N,  P.,  64,  which  is  to  the  ocm- 
trary.    However,  this  decision  does  not  pass  upon  tha  va- 
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L(yrd,  194  N.  Y,  70,  77,  86  N;  E.  828;  £eto&  ▼•  PormA^  116 
Fed*  285,  53  C.  C.  A.  77.  Those  caaes  are  to  be  interpreted 
upon  the  theory  that  the  executor,  having  abandoned  his 
obligations  and  being  disposed  to  assume  mere  personal 
dominion  over  the  assets,  is  lost  to  the  State  whidi  originally 
assumed  jurisdiction,  and  ceases  to  be  effectively  subject  to 
any  law.  He  becomes,  as  [618]  it  were,  an  outlaw,  who 
may  be  brought  to  account  and  compelled  to  do  justice  per- 
sonally wherever  he  may  be  found. 

I  have  assumed  throughout  that  section  1886a  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  may  give  jurisdiction  to  a  Federal 
court.  This  question  need  not  be  decided,  because,  even 
assuming  it  to  be  determined  in  the  plaintiffs  favor,  it  will 
not  serve  to  protect  the  process  here  in  question. 

Motion  to  quash  is  granted. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  MOTION  PICTURE  PATENTS 

CO.  ET  AL.« 

(District  Coort,  B.  D.  PeonsylTania.    Octob^  1, 1815.) 

[225  Fed.  Rep.,  800.] 

CopmaHTs  65 — CoFTBiaHT  Laws — ^Soors. — Copyrights  of  dramatim- 
tlons  cover  photoplay  presentations  of  the  same  subject* 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Ckypyrigfats,  Oent  Dig.  f  02 ;  Dec 
Dig.  66.] 

OoiCMEBCB  15 — ^Monopolies  12 — ^Interstate  Ck)MMEBCB — Subjects 
OP. — Photoplay  films,  shipped  from  one  State  to  another,  are  sub- 
jects of  Interstate  commerce,  and  fall  within  the  scope  of  Antl- 
Tnist  Act  July  2,  1880,  c  647,  26  Stat  20e,  prohibiting  imreason* 
able  and  undue  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Gommerce,  Gent  Dig.  II  17,  34, 
35 ;  Dec.  Dig.  15 ;  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  12.] 

Monopolies  1 — ^Patent  Laws — ^Anti-Tbtjst  Act. — ^The  patent  laws, 
which  preserve  to  a  patentee  the  exclusive  right  for  a  limited  time 
of  making  and  vending  the  patented  artlde,  are  not  repealed  by 

•For  opinion  concerning  record  on  appeal  (230  Fed.  541),  see  po%%, 
page  222.    The  case  is  now  pending  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court 
*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Antl-Tnist  Act  July  2,  1890,  and  the  patentee  by  ylrtne  of  his 
patent  may  Impose  reasonable  conditions  of  bailment  or  sale. 

ISd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  1 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  1.] 

MoNOPOiLixs  29 — Awti-Tbust  Act — "  Oonspibact." — ^Under  Anti-Trust 
Act  July  2,  1890,  whldi  denounced  unreasonable  competition  and 
conspiracies,  a  *'  conspiracy  '*  may  have  as  an  element  the  seeking 
of  an  unlawful  end  or  the  employment  of  unlawful  means,  and  the 
good  motives  of  the  conspirators  are  no  defense. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  I  19 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  29. 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  First  and  Second 
Series,  Conspiracy.] 

Monofpouss  12 — ^Rights  of  Patentxks. — ^The  owner  of  a  patented 
device  may  acquire  any  other  patents  for  improvements,  or  several 
ovrners  may  pool  their  ownerships  for  their  Joint  protection;  but 
such  patents  can  not  be  acquired  or  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
unlawful  restraint  of  trade. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  10 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  12.1 

[801]  MoNOPOUEs  12 — ^What  Constttutb — ^Defenses. — Motion  pic- 
ture producers  and  importers,  some  of  whom  had  patents  upon 
articles,  sudi  as  the  positive  films,  cameras,  and  projecting  ma- 
chines, formed  a  combination  to  regulate  the  trade.  They  created 
a  board  to  censor  films,  and  established  exchanges,  refusing  to 
sell  films  to  <^)erators  of  theaters  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
exchanges,  and  who  did  not  pay  royalties  on  their  machines  to 
the  combination,  regardless  of  when  or  from  whom  they  were 
pordiased.  The  restrictions  were  attempted  to  be  Justified  as  a 
protection  of  the  patent  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  combination. 
Held,  that  such  combination  was  invalid,  as  a  violation  of  Anti- 
Tmst  Act  JQly  2,  1890. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  §  10 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  12.] 

In  Equity.  Petition  by  the  United  States  against  the 
Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  and  others  to  restrain 
defendants  as  a  monopoly.    Decree  for  petitioner. 

T.  W.  Gregory^  Atty.  Gen.,  O.  CarroU  Todd^  Asst.  Atty. 
Glen.,  Edwin  P.  OrwvenoTj  Sp.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  and  Francis 
Fisher  KaaM^  U.  S.  Atty.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the 
United  Stotes. 

/.  J7.  CaldweUj  of  New  York  City,  and  Charles  K.  Zu§ 
and  JoM^  O.  JokMon^  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  def en- 
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dants  (General  Film  Co.,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Frank 
L.  Dyer,  T^Uiam  Pelzer,  Melies  Mfg.  Co.,  Pathe  Frftres, 
Kalem  Co.,  Graston  Melies,  J.  A.  Berst,  and  Samuel  Long. 

James  J.  AUen,  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants  Yita- 
graph  Co.  and  A.  E.  Smith. 

David  J.  Myera^  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  George  R. 
Willis^  Luther  M.  R.  Willis^  and  Frederick  R.  WiUiamSj  all 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  defendants  Annat  Moving  Pictm^ 
Co.,  Harry  N.  Marvin,  Jeremiah  J.  Kennedy,  Biograph 
Co.,  and  Motion  Picture  Patents  Co. 

R.  0.  Moon^  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  defendant  Sieg- 
mund  Lubin. 

Charles  Riddle,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Henry  MelviUe^ 
of  New  York  City,  for  defendants  Essanay  Film  Mfg.  Co., 
George  Kleine,  Selig  Polyscope  Co.,  George  SL  Spoor,  and 
W.  N.  Selig. 

Charles  F.  Kingsley,  of  New  York  CSty  (Melville  Churchy 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  counsel),  for  all  defendants. 

DicKiNSOK,  District  Judge. 

A  petition  was  filed  in  this  case  under  the  act  of  July  2, 
1890,  averring  the  combination  of  the  defendants  to  accom- 
plish an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade,  and  consequent  obstruc- 
tion of  the  free  flow  of  commerce  in  interstate  transactions, 
in  the  sale  of  positive  motion  picture  films  and  other  neces- 
sary accessories  of  the  motion  picture  art.  The  prayer  is  that 
a  stop  be  put,  by  the  power  of  the  law,  to  the  practices 
charged  to  be  illegal. 

The  record  is  of  such  bulk,  and  the  discussion  has  taken 
such  a  wide  range,  and  has  with  such  thoroughness  dealt  with 
all  possible  phases  of  the  case,  that  to  even  outline,  with  any- 
thing like  adequacy,  all  the  considerations  involved  in  its  de- 
cision, would  extend  an  opinion  beyond  manageable  limit& 
The  present  discussion  is  therefore  limited  to  two  questions 
(and  largely  to  one  of  these)  which  give  us 'the  bearing 
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pomts  upon  which  the  whole  case  turns.  This  restriction 
1808]  does  not  imply  the  slighting  of  any  feature  of  the 
arguments,  so  well  worthy  of  the  fullest  attention,  which 
has  been  addressed  to  us,  because  there  is  substantial  accord 
in  the  thought  that,  with  these  questions  eliminated,  the 
defense  has  failed.  This  feature  will,  however,  be  adverted 
to  later. 

At  the  risk  of  being  open  to  the  criticism  of  its  being 
wholly  academic,  a  start  may  be  made  with  a  few  general 
obserrations.  The  beginnings  of  this  controversy  are  found 
in  the  ages-long  struggle  ^^  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,'* 
to  obtain  which  is  stilted  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  our 
Constitution.  There  is  deep-grained  in  human  nature  the 
impulse  to  influence,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  control, 
the  actions  of  others.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  this  con- 
trol, when  secured,  will  always  be  exerted  for  altruistic  ends. 
Out  of  this  condition  has  arisen  the  need  of  a  power  of 
government  to  check  the  restraints  which  the  strong  would 
otherwise  impose  upon  those  whom  they  could  control. 
Power  and  efficiency,  however,  are  possessed  in  insensible 
gradation,  and  there  is  a  right  to  the  liberty  of  its  full,  fair 
exercise.  There  would  be  no  real  gain  in  securing  to  some 
freedom  from  extra-legal  control,  by  imposing  upon  all  un- 
fair and  unreasonable  restraint,  through  an  unfair  and  un- 
wise administration  of  the  law. 

The  liberty  spoken  of  in  our  Constitution  had  more  direct 
reference  to  this  latter  freedom  from  the  '^  undue  and  un- 
reasonable ^  exactions  of  constituted  rulers.  In  the  cycle  of 
human  effort,  we  have  come  back  to  the  needs  which  mo^^ed 
men  into  constituting  rulers  over  themselves,  and  the  power 
of  the  law  has  been  invoked  for  protection  against  what  are 
dedared  to  be  evil  practices.  The  particular  phase  of 
liberty  with  which  this  law  concerns  itself  is  the  freedom  or 
free  flow  of  commerce.  It  is  based  upon  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  choose  his  own  calling  in  life,  and  to  follow  the 
trade  of  his  choice  unhampered  by  any  undue  and  unfair 
interference  from  others.  It  ^cures  this  ^blessing  of 
liberty''  to  all  by  making  it  unlawful  for  any  to  conspire 
io  bring. about ^reBtraint  of  trade  or  commerea.?'    This ^ is 
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the  genesis  and  motive  of  the  lact  of  July  2, 1890.  It  seeks 
(within  constitutional  limitations)  to  reach  this  end  by  de- 
claring all  such  conspiracies  to  be  criminal,  and  places  under 
the  ban  of  its  condemnation  all  such  attempts  '^  to  monopo- 
lize any  part  of  trade  or  conmierce.''  Its  meaning  has  been 
declared  in  as  broad  and  clean  a  sweep  of  language  as  could 
well  be  employed,  and  has  been  interpreted  for  us  in  a  series 
of  opinions  which  render  further  comment  worse  than  vain. 
There  are  now  more  than  a  round  dozen  of  these  decisions 
in  which  can  be  found  the  rule  to  be  applied  to  the  facts  of 
the  instant  case. 

[1, 2]  The  full  text  of  the  complaint  appears  in  the  record 
and  is  too  lengthy  for  quotation.  The  gravamen  of  the 
offense  may  be  gathered  from  the  general  sumniary  that  it 
is  a  conspiracy  to  drive  from  the  field  all  other  traders  in  the 
things  which  make  possible  the  practice  of  the  motion- 
picture  art,  and  to  monopolize  to  themselves  that  trade,  and 
through  this,  the  practice  of  the  art  itself.  This  latter  feature 
justifies  the  interpolation  into  the  discussion  of  a  prelimi- 
nary question  which  lies  at  the  threshold  of  the  proceedings. 
The  defense  asserts  the  real  diarge  to  be  that  of  an  effort  to 
control  the  motion-picture  business.  This  is  asserted  to  be 
the  business  of  dramatic  rep[808]re6entation,  and  dramatic 
representation  to  be  the  practice  of  an  art.  The  control, 
with  the  seeking  of  which  the  defendants  are  charged,  is 
therefore  the  control  of  an  art,  and  not  of  trade,  or  of  any- 
thing which  is  the  subject  of  commerce,  or  can  be  brought 
within  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

It  has  been  settled  by  the  decisions,  under  the  earlier  copy- 
right laws,  that  the  copyright  of  a  dramatization  covered  a 
photo-play  presentation  of  the  same  subject  This  was  based 
up<m  the  recognition  of  what  every  observer  experiences,  the 
similitude,  if  not  identity,  of  the  impressions  received  from 
seeing  a  photo-play  and  from  the  same  play  acted  out  by 
actors  living  and  moving  before  his  eyes.  The  photo-play 
business  may  therefore  be  well  said  to  bear  the  same  relation 
to  dramatic  art  which  the  theatrical  business  does.  The 
^latter  has  not,  however,  the  same  relation  to  trade  and  com- 
meroe.    The  moving-picture  business,  as  an  ttitiretyi  is  ma^e 
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up  of  the  presentatioiis,  to  whick  the  public  is  invited,  and 
of  a  trade  in  other  things,  which  make  this  final  display  pos- 
sible. If  it  is  a  i^oto-play,  it  has,  of  course,  the  same  basis 
of  the  labors  of  the  author  and  the  art  of  the  actor  as  has 
the  acted  play.  The  spectator  of  the  play  sees  the  actors 
acting  out  the  play.  That  which  the  spectator  of  the  photo- 
play thinks  he  sees  is  an  illusion.  He  thinks  he  sees,  for 
instance,  a  man  moving  (or  a  picture  of  it) ,  and  in  one  sense 
he  does,  because  such  is  his  mental  impression  of  what  is  be- 
fore him.  This  illusion  is  produced  by  projecting  upon  a 
screen,  in  rapid  succession,  enlarged  reproductions  of  a  series 
of  oonsecutively  quickly  taken  photographs  of  a  man  as  he  is 
moTing.  There  must  be,  therefore,  in  the  motion-picture 
business  tiie  use  of  all  these  additional  accessories,  from  the 
screen  back  to  the  raw  film  and  the  camera,  as  part  of  the 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  i^  photo-play. 

One  of  these  esseoitial  things  in  the  motion-picture  business 
is  the  positive  motion-picture  film  or  reel,  and  the  charge 
made  against  these  defendants  is  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  final  purpose  with  respect  to  the  control  of  the 
art,  what  they  combined  to  do,  and  have  done,  is  to  restrain 
trade  or  commerce  in  these  films,  which  are  articles  of  trade 
and  the  subject  of  large  interstate  transactions,  in  which  the 
dftfendajits  had  part  The  latter  fact  is  admitted.  It  is 
evident  that  whoever  ccmtrols  the  films  referred  to  controls 
the  motion-picture  business,  but  the  point  wiUi  which  we 
are  now  concerned  is  that  interstate  trade  in  these  films  is 
within  the  statute. 

[8-4]  The  next  branch  of  the  defense  which  presoits  itself 
for  analysis  and  discussion  is  that  based  upon  the  patent 
lii^ts  of  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company.  The  plea  is, 
in  legal  effect  and  in  practical  acknowledgment^  one  in  con- 
fession and  avoidance,  for  there  is,  as  already  stated,  a  sub- 
atjiTitial  (although  not  formal)  admission  that,  with  this 
patent-ri^t  ownership  out  of  the  case,  plaintiff  should  have 
the  relief  prayed. 

The  importance  of  the  questi<»^  thus  raised  can  not  well  be 
over-estimated.  ,The  eulogy  which  consul  have  bestowed 
upon  omr  patent  law  ^stem  springs  from  real  feeUng,  and  ia 
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not  only  a  beautiful,  but  doubtless  a  deserved,  tobute  to  its 
merits,  and  their  eloquent  portrayal  of  the  b^iefits  which 
have  flowed  from  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  impressiye.  (804]  It  is 
easy  to  keep  in  sympathetic  touch  with  them  in  the  first  step 
in  their  argument,  and  to  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
Anti-Trust  Act  did  not  work  a  repeal  of  the  patent  laws. 
This  must  be  accepted  on  general  principles,  even  were  its 
supports  not  buttressed  by  the  cases  to  which  we  have  been 
referred.  That  their  validity  is  not  open  to  question  in  a 
collateral  proceeding,  and  is  to  be  assumed  in  this  inquiry, 
must  also  be  conceded.  Prima  facie  they  are  and  miut  be 
taken  to  be  valid,  and  to  be  for  what  the  claims  allowed  by 
the  Patent  Office  show. 

A  little  space  may  now  be  devoted  to  the  omsideration  of 
what  a  patent  right  is,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the 
true  value  of  this  part  of  the  defense.  As  has  been  well  said, 
the  patent  laws  do  not  confer  any  right  to  make,  use,  or  vend 
the  subject  matter  of  an  invention.  This  is  the  natural  right 
of  thei  inventor.  What  the  patent  law  does  do,  for  one  thing, 
is  to  take  away,  for  a  limited  time,  from  all  otl^rs  than  the 
patentee,  or  his  assigns,  that  which  would  otherwise  have  be- 
longed to  them  also — ^the  right  to  make,  use,  or  vend  the 
patented  article.  Another  thing  it  does  is  to  proffer  to  the 
patentee  the  aid  of  the  law  in  enforcing  this  prohibition 
upon  others.  The  latter  is  really  the  right  given.  It  is  the 
right  to  a  remedy.  It  is,  as  it  is  sometimes  phrased,  a  pro- 
prietary right.  There  is  also  the  idea  of  property  of  a 
special  kind,  which  has  all  the  general  characteristics  of  other 
kinds  of  property.  The  ownership  of  a  patent,  as  the  owner- 
ship of  any  form  of  property,  may  confer  a  power  upon  the 
proprietor  which  he  otherwise  might  not  have  been  able  to 
wield.  It  has  its  peculiarities,  as  other  kinds  of  property 
have,  and  certain  consequences  flow  from  this.  To  one  of 
these  we  will  later  refer,  but  the  point  now  presented  is  that 
a  patent  as  property  must  have  the  same  relations  to  the  act 
of  1890  as  would  any  other  kind  of  property.  In  view  of 
tbis,  it  is  a  littie  difficult  to  grasp  the  thought  that,  in  this 
broad  aspect,  patents  are  not  subjected  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  just  as  is  any  other  species  of  pt6perty.   We  me  no 
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oommon  kw,  may  have  as  an  olemexit  the  seddng  of  an 
unlawful  end  or  tl^e  employment  of  imlawful  means. 

We  learn  from  the  opinion  in  the  Keystone  Watdi  Case 
Co.  case  that  the  prohibited  restraint  of  trade,  beside'^being 
undue  and  unreasonable,  must  be  the  direct,  and  not  a  merely 
incidental,  result  of  die  contract  or  combination,  before  the 
latter  will  be  condemned  as  illegal.  If  it  is  asked  to  be 
condemned,  not  because  of  the  illegality  of  the  means  em- 
ployed  to  accomplish  its  end,  but  because  monopoly  results 
as  a  consequence,  the  monopoly  must  be  shown  to  be  an 
unlawful  monopoly,  not  the  monopoly  granted  by  the  patent 
laws.  A  contract  or  agreement  among  bu^ness  men  which 
had  as  its  end  to  preserve  to  the  owners  of  a  patent  the 
exclusive  sale  of  the  patented  ariiele,  and  as  its  means  the 
exercise  of  due,  reasonable,  and  fairly  proper  control  over 
sales  to  be  made,  would  not  be  condemned  as  void  in  itself 
or  justify  any  inference  oi  guilt  under  tiie  act  of  1890. 
Where,  however,  by  what  was  agreed  to  be  done,  the  end 
indica^d,  in  the  sense  of  the  result  to  be  expected,  was  a 
monopolistic  control  of  what  was  not  the  exdusive  property 
of  any  one,  or  such  a  monopoly  was  [807]  the  direct  result 
of  undue  and  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade,  to  be  employed 
as  the  means  of  carrying  out  what  was  to  be  done,  the  fact 
that  any  one  or  more  of  the  persons  concerned  owned  patents 
Would  not  prevent  a  finding  of  conspiracy. 

A  feature  of  the  Watch  Case  Co.  litigation  affords  us  an 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  patent  rights  enter  into 
the  defense  to  proceedings  of  this  character.  The  featune 
alluded  to  was,  in  the  language  of  the  opinion,  that  of — 

'*  the  system  under  which  the  Howard  watch  was  sold  by  defendants^ 
Certain  *  •  *  parts  of  the  Howard  watch  were  covaied  by  bona 
fide  patents  taken  out  and  used  for  a  lawftil  parpese.  and  as  th^ 
owner  of  these  patents  the  company  h»A  the  right  tp  saake  a  direct 
agreement  with  the  jobbers,  whereby  a  minimum  price  was  fixed  at 
which  the  Jobber  might  sell.  ♦  ♦  *  The  company  went  further, 
however;  and  by  mere  notice  to  the  retailer,  accompanying  the  box  In 
which  the  watch  was  sold  by  the  jobber,  attempted  to  fix  the  minlmuna 
price  at  Which  ttie  retailer  ml^t  sell  to  tiw  ;oonflumer.  «  *  • 
When  the  company  sold  the  watch  to  the  jobber.  It  had  foUy  exercised 
tts  right  to  vend,  and  had  no  right  to  use  the  uotloe  subsequently 
given  In  pjcder  to  control  the  price  at  which  the  retailer  might  selL** 
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As  a  oondusion  to  the  whole  diiwnflW(OH|  we  dem  the  Bftth 
Tub  case  to  be  decisive  of  the  prijiciple  oQnteaded  for  by  the 
United  States.  There,  it  is  true,  the  patent  was  not  on  the 
ware,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  trade  souf^t  to  be  mo- 
nopolised, but  on  a  tool  used  in  its  manufacture,  and  the 
case  doubtless  might  have  been  ruled  upon  that  distinction. 
We  cannot  accept,  as  well  taken,  the  position  that  it  was  so 
ruled,  because  the  court,  in  formulating  a  statement  of  the 
principle  upcrn  which  the  ruling  was  based,  expieflsly  refused 
to  plant  the  decision  on  this  narrow  ground,  but  placed  it 
upon  the  broad  principle  that  the  agreements  in  that 


**  transcended  what  was  necemary  to  protect  the  use  of  the  patent  or 
the  monopoly  which  the  law  ouaferred  upon  It  They  passed  to  the 
pnipose  and  accomplished  a  restraint  of  trade  condemned  hy  the 
Sherman  law.  ^  •  •  The  agreements  *  ^  ^  oomblned  the 
mannfacturers  and  Jobbers,  •  •  •  which  combination  was  con- 
demned by  this  court  as  offending  the  Sherman  law.  The  added  ele- 
ment of  the  patent  •  •  •  cannot  confer  Immnnity  from  a  like 
ooQdeamatlon ;  *  *  ^  and  this  we  say  withont  entering  into  the 
consideration  of  tbe  distinction  of  rights  for  which  the  QoTermneot 
contends  between  a  patented  article  and  a  patented  tool  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  unpatented  article.  Rights  conferred  by  patents 
are  indeed  Tery  definite  and  extensive,  but  they  do  not  give,  any  more 
than  otiier  rights,  an  universal  license  against  positive  prohibitions. 
The  Sherman  law  is  a  limitation  of  righti»  •  •  •  which  may  be 
pushed  to  evU  consequences.    •    •    •" 

We  would  feel  constrained,  on  the  authority  of  this  case 
alone,  to  find  that  the  agreements  and  acts  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  present  case  went  far  beyond  what  was  necessaiy 
to  protect  the  use  of  the  patents  or  ^e  monopoly  which  w4nt 
with  them,  and  diat  the  end  and  result,  which  would  be  ez« 
pected  to  be  and  was  accomplished,  was  the  reetraint  of 
trade  condemned  by  law.  Some  of  the  omsiderations  which 
move  to  this  ccmdusion  are  stated  later. 

This  is  a  lengthy  prelude  to  the  consideration  of  the  ap^ 
eial  facts  of  this  case.  We  feel  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  any  extended  reference  to  them,  because  they  are  set 
forth  in  the  complaining  petition  with  a  precision  and  ac- 
curacy which  has  prevttited  denial,  except  IS06]  as  to  the 
motives  which  actuated  the  defendants  and  the  legality  of 
tlie  monopoly.    With  respect  to  the  motives  and  conscious 
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ptnrpoaes  by  which  men  are  actuated,  it  has  been  well  said 
that  these  ^^  caimot  be  easily  estimated/'  and  we  may  concede 
to  the  defendants  no  purpose  to  offend  against  or  to  evade  the 
law,  and  that  their  intentions  were  as  beneficent  and  have 
resulted  in  as  much  good  to  the  patronage  of  the  art  as  k 
claimed,  and  that  this  good  bears  a  fair  relation  to  the 
{Mrofits  received  by  them.  This  is  foreign  to  the  inquiry 
which  we  have  made,  because  the  duty  to  refrain  from  what 
is  prohibited  by  law  ^^  cannot  be  evaded  by  good  motives.'* 
Moreover,  ^  the  law  is  its  own  measure  of  right  and  wrong," 
as  well  as  the  judge  of  whether  a  transaction  is  of  the  charac- 
ter which  it  condemns.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  law,  a 
contract  or  cooperating  agreement  is  such  as  to  work  an 
undue  and  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and  through  such 
restraint  to  monopolize  trade  or  any  part  of  it,  the  judgment 
is  one  of  condemnation,  no  matter  how  innocent  or  otherwise 
praiseworthy  the  motives  of  those  who  had  part  in  it. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  spedfic 
findings  on  this  subject  beyond  what  is  stated  to  be  found. 
The  real  motives  of  those  whose  minds  conceived  and  whose 
wills  carried  through  this  combination  were  doubtless  like 
those  behind  almost  all  other  human  acts,  probably  of  a 
mixed  character.  We  would  not  be  justified,  and  woidd  cer- 
tainly have  no  wish,  to  deny  the  presence  of  the  very  laudable 
motives  which  defendants  avow  in  their  answer,  some  of 
which  were  to  gratify  their  desire  to  allay  bickerings  and  re- 
criminations among  th^nselves,  to  advance  and  improve  the 
art,  to  protect  the  morals  of  the  public,  and,  as  they  frankly 
admit,  to  make  money  for  themaelvea.  Certein  it  is  that  the 
end  and  purpose  of  the  plan  was  to  dominate  and  control 
the  trade  in  all  the  accessories  of  the  art,  and,  in  order  to 
assure  this,  to  control  the  entire  motion  picture  business.  We 
are  driven  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  because  that  is  the 
plain  meaning  of  what  they  did,  but  also  because  they  them- 
selves categorically  declare  the  latter  to  be  the  imperative 
need  of  the  business,  and  one  which  they  alone  could  supply. 
The  need  was  for  a  single  directing  and  regulating  head. 
This  extended  even  to  a  censorship  of  what  was  shown.  The 
United  States  could  not,  and  the  States  would  not,  interpose 
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for  tiie  purpose  of  regulation,  and  the  defendants  claim  the 
credit  of  having  performed  this  neglected  duty  of  the  State. 
In  doing  all  which  was  done,  the  defendants  not  merely  deny 
the  illegality  of  either  end  or  means,  but  also  lay  claim  to 
conmiendation.  We  only  mention  this  to  make  clear  the  fact 
that  they  did  monopolize,  and  the  only  question  left  is 
whether  this  monopoly  is  a  lawful  monopoly,  or  was  accom- 
plished through  an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade. 

The  combination  was  not  formed  until  1908.  The  defend- 
ants were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  business  as  manufac- 
turers or  importers.  There  were  scores  of  jobbers  buying 
and  distributing  films  and  necessary  supplies  to  thousands  of 
exhibitors.  The  business  was  expanding,  literally  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  total  investment  ran  into  millions*  There 
was  therefore  a  trade  to  be  restrained,  and  one  well  worth 
monopolizing.  The  original  plan,  if  it  was  contemplated, 
did  [809]  not  disclose  any  purpose  to  exclude  the  middlemen, 
and,  from  its  first  being  put  in  operation,  116  jobbers  were 
licensed  by  and  did  business  with  the  defendants.  Within 
e  short  time,  however,  the  absorption  of  this  part  of  the 
trade  was  decided  upon,  and  the  Greneral  Film  Company  was 
formed  to  take  over  the  business  of  distribution.  How  effec- 
tive and  thorough  were  the  methods  employed  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  of  the  116,  there  is  left  one  solitary  survivor. 
The  plan  out  of  which  these  metiiods  grew  was  first  to 
combine  the  defendants,  who  were  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  films,  in  an  agreement  to  act  as  one  man  might 
have  acted.  Lists  of  exchanges  and  of  theaters  were  pre- 
pared, and  no  exchange  was  permitted  to  have  films,  and  no 
Uieater  to  exhibit  them,  unless  with  the  consent  of  all  of  the 
defendants.  The  names  of  none  appeared  upon  this  list  ex- 
cept such  as  bought  all  supplies  from  the  defendants,  and 
any  who  dealt  otherwise  were  dropped.  Every  theater  was 
required  to  pay  a  royalty  for  the  use  of  a  projecting  machine, 
even  when  the  machine  had  been  owned  by  the  exhibitor 
before  the  c(»nbination  was  formed.  The  films  passed  into 
the  possession  of  exchanges  and  exhibitors  under  an  agree- 
ment which  enabled  the  defendants  to  recall  them  at  will. 
It  is  too  clear  for  comment  that  the  mere  possession  of  the 
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power  here  shown  would  make  its  assertion  seld<Hn  neoessary. 
It  was,  however,  effectiyely  exercised. 

It  is  also  clear  that  such  a  combination  is  condemned  by 
the  act  of  1890,  unless  immunity  is  given  by  the  patent  lawa 
The  pressure  here  is  upon  the  weak  point  of  the  argument  on 
behalf  ol  the  defendants.  The  fault  in  it  is  basic.  There  is 
doubtless  injustice  in  applying,  even  rhetorically,  the  ^'  dead 
Indian  "  aphorism  to  trusts.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there 
may  be  trusts  which  are  both  living  and  good.  When  a 
monopoly  has  been  found,  however,  to  be  the  result  of  an 
unlawful  restraint  of  trade,  the  argument  that  the  combina- 
tion through  which  it  has  been  accomplished  is  a  good  trust, 
or  was  formed  from  good  motives,  or  that  good  results  from 
the  monopoly,  is  for  legislative,  and  not  judicial,  considera- 
tion. As  already  stated,  it  is  the  legal  intendment  of  the 
whole  scheme  which  determines  its  character,  what  is  its  end, 
and  what  the  means  to  be  employed,  to  be  found  from  the 
natural  and  to  be  expected  results.  Here,  again,  the  illumi- 
nating phrase  employed  in  the  Keystone  Watch  Co.  opinion 
clarifies  the  thought.  If  the  end  is  monopoly  and  the  means 
the  restraint  of  trade,  the  inquiry  is  directed  to  the  character 
of  the  restraint.  If  that  is  undue  and  unreasonable,  and  was 
directly  intended,  and  the  monopolistic  result  flows  as  a 
direct  and  not  a  merely  incidental  consequence,  the  combina- 
tion through  which  it  is  blx>ught  about  is  illegal.  The  same 
conclusion  follows  a  finding  that  the  end  is  illegal,  because 
reached  through  the  same  means.  Indeed,  the  two  things 
come  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same,  although  there  is 
room  for  a  difference. 

The  defendants  had  the  right  to  propose  to  themselves,  as 
an  end,  the  protection  of  their  exclusive  right  to  sell  an 
article,  protected  by  a  patent,  which  was  their  property. 
They  had  the  right  to  employ,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  due 
and  reasonable  regulations,  and  to  impose  any  lawful  con- 
ditions of  sale.  If  restraint  of  trade  and  monopoly  flowing 
from  it  incidentally  resulted  as  a  consequence,  as  neither  the 
[810]  end  proposed  nor  the  means  employed  was  unlawful, 
the  combination  which  effected  these  objects  could  not  justly 
be  condemned. 
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The  owner  of  a  patented  devioe,  process,  or  prodaet  may 
imdoubtedly  acquire  from  another  aaiy  lasoed  peioifts  for 
improvements,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  deny  the  ri^t  of  the 
owners  of  the  original  patent,  and  of  the  patented  improve* 
ments,  to  pool  their  ownerships  for  their  joint  or  conimoD 
protection.  This  we  understmd  to  have  been  expressly 
ruled.  United  States  v.  Umied  Shoe  Co.  (D.  C.)  222  Fed. 
S49.  Indeed,  this  case  may  well  be  claimed  as  authority 
for  the  proposition  (within  its  &cts)  that  there  mi^t  be  a 
combination  of  the  owners  of  different  patented  machines 
all  entering  into  a  manufacturing  trade.  However  this  may 
be,  the  distinction  sought  to  be  pointed  out  is  that  while  the 
ovnier  of  a  patent  on  a  plow,  covering  the  handles  or  beam, 
might  acquire  or  join  with  the  owners  of  patents  covering 
the  moldboard,  or  share,  or  other  parts  of  the  plow,  for  the 
protection  of  the  patented  rights  of  all,  and  thereby  inci- 
dentally secure  an  enlarged  part  of  the  trade  in  plows,  the 
judgment  would  refuse  to  sanction  a  ccMnbination  between 
the  owners  of  patented  plows,  patented  harrows,  patented 
reapers  and  binders,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  large  dealers  in  these  implements,  who  were  not  owners 
of  patents,  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the  whole  trade 
in  the  products  of  agriculture,  if  the  direct  end  first  pro* 
posed  was  to  unduly  and  unreascmably  restrain  trade,  as  a 
means  to  the  final  purpose  of  monopolising.  The  ownership 
of  the  patents,  in  such  a  case,  surely  could  not  be  accepted 
as  a  defense  to  the  charge  of  unlawful  combination* 

If  a  reason  to  support  the  distinction  between  these  sup« 
pofiititious  cases  is  asked  for,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  in  the  first  case,  it  could  not  be  concluded  that  the 
scheme  of  the  combination  had  no  normal  and  real  relation 
to  the  protection  of  the  patent  rights;  in  the  seccmd  case, 
no  such  relation  could  be  even  plausibly  said  to  exist,  and 
its  assertion  would  be  characterized  as  a  pretense. 

The  legal  justification,  set  up  by  the  defendants,  for  what 
they  have  done,  and  for  .everything  they  have  done,  is  that 
in  so  d<Hng  they  were  lawfully  asserting  rights  acquired 
by  them  through  a  large  number  of  overlapping  patents. 
llie  total  number  reaches  sixteen.    Ten  of  the^e  are  ad- 
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mittedly,  however,  of  minor  importance,  and,  indeed,  of  no 
importance,  in  their  bearing  upon  the  case.  The  remaining 
aiz  may  be  roughly  catalogued  as  one  eadi  pertaining  to 
films,  cameras,  and  what  is  termed  the  ^  Tiatham  loop,''  and 
three  to  projecting  machines.  The  ownership  of  these  pat- 
ents was  divided  among  some  of  the  defendants.  Others 
had  no  interest  therein,  except  in  so  far  as  they  dealt  in  the 
different  apparatus,  features  of  which  were  covered,  or 
claimed  to  be  covered,  by  the  several  patents,  respectively. 
If  the  combination  had  been  limited,  and  the  agreements 
and  the  scheme  in  its  entirety  had  possessed,  or  could  be 
found  to  have,  any  normal  real  relation  to  the  asserti<m 
and  protection  of  these  patented  rights,  and  this  had  been 
the  end  proposed,  the  defendants  would  be  upheld  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  rights. 

We  are  constrained,  however,  to  find  that  there  was  no 
such  relation,  but  that  the  end,  directly  proposed,  was  the 
imposition  upon  the  [811]  trade  of  an  undue  and  unrea* 
sonable  restraint,  in  order  that,  as  the  immediate  and  direct 
effeet  and  result  of  the  combination,  the  defendants  might 
monopolize  the  trade  in  all  the  accessories  of  the  moti<m- 
picture  art  so  far  as  they  are  articles  of  commerce.  A  fur- 
ther end  proposed,  and  which  has  largely  been  achieved,  is 
the  domination  of  the  motion-picture  business  itself,  and 
it  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  foresee  that  the  ultimate 
result  would  be  that  no  play  would  be  written,  or  dra- 
matically enacted,  except  by  autiiors  and  artists  favored  by 
the  defendanta 

It  is  further  found  as  a  fact  that  the  defendants  did,  in  i 

furtherance  of  the  scheme  of  the  combination  so  to  do,  di-  i 

rectly  impose  upon  the  trade  undue  and  unreasonable  re- 
straint, and  that  such  restraint  was  the  end  proposed  to  be 
directly  reached  and  was  not  merely  incidental  to  efforts  to 
protect  the  rights  granted  by  the  patents,  but  went  far 
beyond  the  fair  and  normal  possible  scope  of  any  efforts  to 
protect  such  rights,  and  that  as  a  direct  and  intended  result 
of  such  undue  and  unreasonable  restrictions  the  defendants 
have  monopolized  a  large  part  of  the  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  films,  cameras,  projecting  machines,  and  other 
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Articles  of  commeroe  aooesBory  to  the  motion-picture  busi- 


It  is  furth^  found,  for  what  the  finding  may  be  worth, 
that  although  the  ends  proposed  in  the  combination  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  def^idants  were  first  this  restraint,  and 
through  this  the  monopolizing  of  the  trade,  to  reap  com- 
mercial advantages  to  themselres,  a  further  inducement  and 
motive  was  (and  these  were  also  ends  in  view)  the  wish  to 
relieve  each  other  from  the  odium  of  infringement,  to  end 
contests  which  hampered  the  development  of  the  art,  to 
protect  the  morals  of  the  public  by  the  prevention  of  the 
exhibition  of  suggestive  or  otherwise  improper  pictures,  to 
promote  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  dramatic  art  by  im- 
proving the  character  of  the  shows,  both  in  the  artistic 
merits  and  mechanical  perfection  of  the  display,  and  gen- 
erally to  supply  what,  up  to  that  time,  the  State  had  neg- 
lected to  furnish,  a  regulating  and  governing  authority  over 
the  entire  motion-picture  business.  The  end  and  purpose 
of  the  combination,  and  in  this  sense  the  motive  or  moving 
cause,  further  was  not  to  protect  the  patent  rights,  which 
the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  was  organized  to  take 
over;  but  the  control  of  the  patents  was  made  a  feature  of 
the  scheme,  in  the  belief,  or  at  least  the  hope,  that  this  would 
render  the  scheme  (otherwise  illegal)  not  open  to  the  con- 
denmation  of  the  law.    ^ 

We  conclude  with  the  formal  finding,  in  the  language  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  that  the  contracts  enumerated  in  the 
petition,  and  the  combination  there  described,  were  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  were  and  are  illegal, 
and  that  the  defendants  and  each  of  them  (with  the  ex- 
ception next  noted)  have  attempted  to  monopolize,  and  have 
monopolized,  and  have  combined  and  conspired,  among 
themselves  and  with  each  other,  to  monopolize,  a  part  of 
the  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations,  consisting  of  the  trade  in  films,  cameras, 
projecting  machines,  and  other  accessories  of  the  motion- 
picture  business,  as  charged  in  the  petition  of  complaint 
filed. 
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[81S]  The  exception  referred  to  is  this:  Melies  Manu- 
facturing Company,  one  of  the  corporation  defendants 
named  in  the  petition,  has  denied  (as  have  all  of  the  de- 
fendants) that  it  was  in  any  sense  a  party  to  the  combina- 
tion charged.  We  have  gone  over  all  the  proofs  without 
finding  any,  whidi  go  to  making  good  of  the  charge  against 
this  particula.r  defendant.  It  is  therefore  excluded  from 
the  findings  made,  and  the  petition  as  against  it  is  dimissed. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  petitioner  is  entitled  to  the  relief 
prayed,  so  far  as  indicated  by  this  opinion,  and  a  decree  to 
effectuate  the  findings  made  may  be  submitted.  This  state- 
ment should  perhaps  be  added :  The  point  has  been  raised  by 
the  United  States  that  the  Edison  patent  on  the  picture  film 
was  limited  to  its  negative  form,  and  did  not  cover  the  posi- 
tive motion-picture  films,  whi<di  were  dealt  in  conmiercially. 
The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  arrived  have  been  reached 
without  such  a  finding. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  MOTION  PICTUEE  PATENTS 

CO.  ET  AL.« 

(District  Ck)art,  E.  D.  Pennsylyania.    March  9,  1916.) 

[2S0  Fed.  Rep.,  541.] 

Afpeal  awd  Bkbob  597(1)— RaooBD—FoaM.— Act  Cong.  Fieb.  18,  1911, 
c.  47,  36  Stat.  901  (Comp.  St.  1918,  IS  1656, 1657),  provides  that  the 
appeUant  or  plaintiff  in  error  shall  cause  to  be  printed  under  snch 
roles  as  the  lower  court  shall  prescribe,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Ck)urt  of  Appeals,  25  printed  transcripts  of  the 
record  of  the  lower  court,  and  of  such  part  or  abstract  of  tlie  proofii 
as  the  rules  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  may  require,  and  in 
such  form  as  the  Supreme  Court  shall  prescribe,  one  of  which  tran- 
scripts shall  be  certified.  Supreme  Court  rule  31  (82  Sup.  Ct  xiii) 
prescribes  the  form  of  printed  records  and  briefs.  Equity  rule  75 
(198  Fed.  zl,  115  C.  C.  A.  Id)  provides  that  the  evidence  to  be 
included  in  the  record  on  appeal  shall  not  be  set  fbrth  in  full,  but 
shall  t>e  stated  in  simple  and  condensed  form,  the  testimony  beinf 


^For  prior  opinion  (225  Fed.,  800),  see  ante,  page  204.    The  case  is 
now  pending  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme  Court 
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stated  only  in  narratiTe  fonn,  save  that,  if  the  parties  desire  it  and 
the  court  or  Judge  so  directs,  any  part  of  the  testimony  shall  be 
reproduced  in  the  exact  words  of  the  witness,  that  the  appellant 
shall  present  his  statement  of  the  evidence,  and  that,  if  it  be  true, 
complete,  and  properly  presented,  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  court 
or  Judge.  Because  of  the  anticipated  bulkiness  of  the  record  in  a 
salt  in  equity,  the  parties  had  the  notes  of  the  testimony  transcribed 
directly  into  printed  pages  and  bound  into  convenient  volumes.  The 
record  as  so  printed  conformed  to  rule  31  and  to  the  provisions  of 
the  statute.  Held  that,  while  the  record  in  this  shape  was  found 
satisfactorily  convenient,  the  district  court  could  not  approve  a 
transcript  of  the  record  for  transmission  to  the  Supreme  Coxnt 
without  the  statement  in  narrative  form  required  by  rule  75,  unless 
leave  to  omit  such  statement  was  obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  it  would  be  an  eva[548]sion  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  dis- 
trict court  to  apply  the  exception  contained  in  the  rule  as  to  setting 
forth  parts  of  the  testimony  in  full  to  the  whole  testimony.<> 

[ESd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  EJrror,  Cent.  Dig. 
ft  2627-2631,  2685-2638;  Dec.  Dig.  5d7(l).] 

In  equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Motion 
Picture  Patents  Company  and  others.  On  petition  for  order 
respecting  the  record  on  appeal.  Petition  granted  con- 
ditionally. 

See,  also,  225  Fed.,  800. 

Edwin  P.  OroavenaTj  Sp.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  of  New  York 
City,  for  the  United  States. 

Charles  F.  Kingaley,  of  New  YoA  GHty,  MelviUe  Churchy 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  R.  O.  Moorij  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  defendants. 

Dickinson,  District  Juc^e. 

The  act  of  February  13, 1911,  was  passed  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense of  appellate  litigation  and  in  relief  of  some  of  the  labor 
involved  in  it.  The  present  petition  invokes  the  right  of 
defendants  to  the  benefits  of  the  law.  To  this  they  are  en- 
titled. Eatney  v.  W.  R.  Orace  <&  Co.y  281 U.  S.,  703, 34  Sup. 
Ct,  242,  58  L.  Ed.,  445. 

'■'  ''  I  ..-11  III.......I .^i— ■— — ^i^— ^1^.^.^^— ^  I     I    I,         .iMil 

•  SyUabva  eoprvighledt  1916,  by  Weat  Pabitehing  OomptMy, 
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The  taldng  of  testimony  was  in  progress  when  the  present 
equity  rules  went  into  effect.  The  buUdness  of  this  part  of 
the  record  was  foreseen.  The  parties  therefore  resorted  to 
the  very  sensible  expedient  of  having  the  notes  of  testimony 
transcribed  directly  into  printed  pages  and  these  bound  into 
convenient  volumes.  This  was  so  done  as  that  the  record 
thus  printed  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  rule  31  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (32  Sup.  Ct.,  xiii)  and  brings  the  appellant 
within  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Thus  far  no  doubt  of 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  could  arise.  The  record 
would  be  certified  in  conformity  with  the  statute.  If  this 
were  done,  however,  the  testimony  and  evidence  would  be 
returned  in  extenso  as  offered  and  introduced.  This  brings 
equity  rule  75  (198  Fed.,  xl.  115  C.  C.  A.,  xl)  into  operation. 
The  requirement  of  the  rule  that  evidence  be  put  in  con- 
densed and  the  testimony  into  narrative  form  would  not  be 
met  In  the  absence  of  a  compliance  with  the  rule  in  this 
feature,  the  court  could  not  certify  its  approval  of  a  ^  state- 
ment "  which  was  entirely  absent  To  apply  the  exceptioa, 
under  which  any  part  of  the  testimony  may  be  set  forth  in 
full,  to  the  whole  testimony,  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  the  rule.  The  appellant  and  this  court  can  be 
relieved  of  the  obligation  of  rule  75  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court 

To  facilitate  any  application  which  may  be  made  to  that 
court,  we  take  the  liberty  of  stating  the  result  of  our  ex- 
perience with  the  printed  record  of  the  testimony  in  its  pres- 
ent shape  to  be  that  we  found  it  satisfactorily  convenient. 
We  further  state  our  willingness  to  approve  the  record  re- 
turned in  this  form,  provided  the  omission  of  a  statement  of 
the  evidence  in  narrative  form  has  the  sanction  of  the  ap- 
pellate court.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  is  therefore 
granted,  to  the  extent  that  the  record  as  printed  and  used  in 
the  hearing  of  the  case  in  this  court  shall  be  used  in  the 
preparation  and  as  part  of  the  transcript  of  the  record  of 
this  court  in  transmitting  the  record  for  [548]  review;  sudi 
printed  record  being  found  to  comply  with  the  requir^nents 
of  the  act  of  February  18, 1911.  No  transcript  of  the  record 
for  transmission  to  the  Supreme  Court  will,  however,  be  ap- 
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proTed  withont  the  statement  in  narrative  form  required  by 
equity  rule  75,  unless  leave  to  omit  such  statement  be  granted 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  DELAWARE,  L.  4  W.  R 

Co.  ET  AL.« 

(District  Court;  D.  New  Jersey.    AprU  7,  1914.) 

[213  Fed.  Rep.  240.] 

CATnmciw  (i  25) — 'REOVLAnoTf  or  Intebstatb  Railboads — CoMMom- 
nxs  Clausb  of  Interstate  Gommebce  Act — Separate  Gqbpora- 
TioF. — ^Under  tibe  dedslons  of  the  Supreme  Court  construing  tbe 
Commodities  Clause  of  Hepburn  Act  June  29,  1906^  c  3691,  I  1,  84 
SUt  584  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  Supp.  1911,  p.  1287),  and  holding  that 
It  does  not  prohibit  a  raUroad  company  from  transporting  In  inter- 
state commerce  commodities  manufactured,  mined,  produced,  or 
owned  at  the  time  of  shipment  by  a  distinct  bona  fide  coriwration, 
merely  because  of  the  company's  ownership  of  stock  In  such  cor- 
poration, irrespectiye  of  the  extent  of  such  stock  ownership,  a  raU- 
road company,  owning  and  holding  as  lessee,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  a  large  quantity  of  coal  lands  and  eztenslye 
mines  and  storage  and  sales  equipment  throughout  the  country, 
which  after  such  decisions,  in  good  faith,  organized  a  separate  coal 
company  to  lease  its  outside  equipment  and  buy  the  product  of  its 
mines  at  the  breakers,  in  which  corporation  it  owns  no  stoclc,  but 
sold  the  greater  part  to  its  own  stockholders,  by  whom  much  of  it 
was  afterwards  sold  to  third  persons,  is  not  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing the  coal  from  its  mines  after  it  has  passed  into  the  ownership 
of  the  coal  company.^ 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases  see  Carriers,  Dec.  Dig.  I  25.] 

nAwmrmmM    (|    25) — REGULATION    OF    INTERSTATE   RAHJtOADS — COKMODI- 

TZBS  Clause  or  Interstate  Cohicerce  Act — Carriage  or  Pbopebtt 
Owned  bt  Separate  Corporation. — It  is  Insufficient  to  render  such 
transportation  unlawful  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  per* 
sons  own  a  controUing  interest  in  both  the  railroad  company  and  the 
coal  company,  and  that  some  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
two  are  the  same,  where  the  business  of  each  is  s^arately  con- 
ducted, and  no  discrimination  is  shown  to  have  been  made  by  the 
railroad  company  in  favor  of  the  coal  company  as  a  shipper. 
[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Carriers,  Dec.  Dig.  i  2S.] 

•  Tm  optnion  of  Sqpreme  Court  reversiiig  the  judgment  of  the  XX^ 
trict  Court  (288  U.  a  516)  see  poet,  page  2ea 

*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1914,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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CABBIKM    (I    25) — ^BaotlLATIOlf    or   IHISBSTATB   RAILBOAd»-<^lCll<»I« 

THES  Glaxtss  of  Intxbstatk  Comvebgb  Act — ^Intkbbst  in  Gomvoditt 
Gabbied. — A  contract  between  tbe  two  companies,  by  which  the  coal 
company  agreed  to  buy  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mines  all  of  the  coal  mined 
or  purchased  by  the  railroad  company  which  it  desired  to  seU,  and 
to  pay  for  certain  grades  thereof  a  stated  per  cent  of  the  general 
avwage  f.  o.  b.  prices  of  such  coal  at  tidewater  points,  does  not 
leave  the  railroad  company  with  '*  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect," 
in  the  coal,  after  its  delivery  to  the  coal  company,  which  renders  its 
transportation  unlawful  under  the  statute,  where  all  shipments  are 
made  pursuant  to  orders  of  the  coal  company,  and  the  latter  also 
has  full  control  over  the  prices  at  which  it  sells. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Garriers,  Dec.  Dig.  I  25.] 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  company.  On  final 
hearing.    Decree  for  defendants. 

[241]  F.  R.  Coudert  and  H.  T.  Kingsbury,  both  of  New 
York  City,  for  plaintiff. 

W.  8.  Jennet/j  of  New  York  City,  and  /.  O.  Johnson,  of 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  for  defendants. 

Before  Gbay,  Buffinqton,  and  McPhebson,  Circuit 
Judges. 

J.  B.  McPhersok,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  proceeding  is  baaed  chiefly  upon  the  Commodities 
Clause  (act  June  29,  1906,  c.  3691,  §  1,  34  Stat.  584  [U.  S. 
Comp.  St  Supp.  1911,  p.  1287]),  which  forbids  any  rail- 
road company  to  carry  in  interstate  commerce  after  May  1, 
1908— 

"  •  ♦  •  any  article  or  commodity,  other  than  timber  and  the  manu- 
factured products  thereof,  manufactured,  mined,  or  produced  by  It  or 
under  its  authority,  or  which  it  may  own  in  M^hole  or  in  part,  or  in 
which  it  may  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  except  such 
articles  or  commodities  as  may  be  necessary  and  intended  for  its  nse 
in  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  a  common  carrier.** 

The  Grovernment's  contention  is  that  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroad  Company  is  violating  this  stat- 
ute because  it  is  carrying  in  such  commerce  anthracite  coal 
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origixially  produced  by  its  own  mines  in  Pennsylvania  or 
bought  tram  other  mine-owners  in  that  State,  the  Govern- 
ment alleging  that  during  such  carriage  the  railroad  con- 
tinuously retains  some  kind  or  degree  of  interest  or  owner- 
ship in  the  coal.  The  railroad  denies  that  any  such  interest 
or  ownership  exists,  averring  that  the  coal  is  sold  in  good 
faith  before  the  carriage  begins;  the  other  defendant,  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Company,  being  the 
buyer  under  a  contract  that  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
The  Government  attacks  this  contract,  declaring  it  to  be 
merely  a  subterfuge,  and  to  have  no  effect  in  divesting  or 
modifying  the  railroad's  title.  The  questions  raised  by  the 
recoVd  are  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  much  satisfaction  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
already  considered  the  general  subject,  and  has  laid  down 
the  rules  by  which  the  controversy  must  be  decided.  We 
think  it  desirable  to  preface  the  discussion  by  stating  in  suffi- 
cient outline  (even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  diffuse)  what  has 
been  said  and  done  in  two  previous  suits  where  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  the  clause  under  consideration  were  directly 
involved. 

In  June,  1908,  the  defendant  railroad  and  five  other  coal- 
carrying  roads  were  brought  into  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  charged  with  violat- 
ing the  statute.  The  companies  appeared  and  defended, 
and  the  cases  were  argued  upon  the  several  bills  or  peti- 
tions and  the  answers  thereto,  no  testimony  having  been 
taken.  In  September  of  that  year  the  Circuit  Court  dis- 
missed the  proceedings,  one  of  the  judges  dissenting.  The 
majority  opinion  (164  Fed.  215  et  seq.)  was  put  upon  the 
ground — ^we  state  it  briefly  and  in  general  terms — that  under 
the  proper  construction  of  the  statute  a  railroad  was  for- 
bidden to  carry  its  own  coal  to  market,  and  was  thus  de- 
prived of  its  property  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  dissenting  opinion  rests  upon 
the  proportions  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  in* 
dudes  the  power  to  reg-  [242]  ulate  the  carrier,  and  that 
commerce  might  be  lawfully  regulated  by  ordaining  that  a 
public  carrier  shonld  not  also  be  a  private  shipper.    The 
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cases  were  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  were  de- 
cided by  that  tribunal  early  in  May,  1909.  United  States  v. 
Delaware  dk  Hudson  Co.^  218  U.  S.  367,  29  Sup.  Ct.  527, 
58  L.  Ed.  886  et  seq.  The  opinion  shows  that  the  court  did 
not  pass  upon  the  differing  views  of  the  circuit  judges,  and 
did  not  find  it  necessaiy  to  discuss  the  fifth  amendment.  But 
the  Government's  contention  concerning  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  clause  was  stated,  and  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  such  contention  were  recognized.  The  present 
Chief  Justice  (who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  court)  de- 
clared (213  XT.  S.  406, 29  Sup.  Ct.  535  [53  L.  Ed.  836])  that: 

«<  •  •  •  If  the  contention  of  the  Government  aa  to  the  meaning 
of  the  CJonmiodities  Clause  be  weU  founded,  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
court  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  may  not  avoid  determining  the  fol- 
lowing grave  constitntional  questions:  (1)  Whether  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  embraces  the  authority  to  control 
or  prohibit  the  mining,  manufacturing,  production*  or  ownership  of  an 
article  or  conmiodity,  not  because  of  some  inherent  quaUty  of  the 
commodity,  but  simply  because  it  may  become  the  subject  of  inter- 
state commerce.  (2)  If  the  right  to  regrulate  commerce  does  not  thus 
extend,  can  it  be  impUedly  made  to  embrace  subjects  which  it  does  not 
control,  by  forbidding  a  railroad  company  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce from  carrying  lawful  articles  or  commodities,  because,  at  some 
time  prior  to  the  transportation,  it  had  manufactured,  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  owned  them,  etc?  And  involved  in  the  determination  of 
the  foregoing  questions  we  shaU  necessarily  be  called  upon  to  decide : 
(a)  Did  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  grant  of  power  to 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the  States 
of  the  authority  to  endow  a  carrier  with  the  attribute  of  producing 
as  well  as  transporting  particular  commodities,  a  power  which  the 
States  from  the  beginning  have  freely  exercised,  and  by  the  exertion 
of  which  governmental  power  the  resources  of  the  several  States  have 
been  developed,  their  enterprises  fostered,  and  vast  investments  of 
capital  have  been  made  possible?  (b)  Although  the  Qovemment  of 
the  United  States,  both  within  its  spheres  of  national  and  local  legis- 
lative powers,  has  in  the  past  for  public  purposes,  either  expressly  or 
impUedly,  authorized  the  manufacture,  mining,  production,  and  car- 
riage of  commodities  by  one  and  the  same  railway  corporation,  was 
the  exertion  of  such  power  beyond  the  scope  of  the  authority  of 
Congress,  or,  what  is  equivalent  thereto,  was  its  exercise  but  a  mere 
license,  subject  at  any  time  to  be  revoked  and  completely  destroyed  by 
means  of  a  regulatUm  of  conunerce?  *' 


Upon  theee  serious  questions,  however,  the  court  i 
no  opinion,  because  an  analysis  of  the  clause  and  the  ascer- 
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taininent  of  its  true  meaning  thereby  rendered  such  an 
opinion  unnecessary.  Without  following  the  analysis,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  court  did  not  approve  either  of  the 
constructions  maintained  in  the  opinions  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  but  reached  its  own  conclusions  on  this  subject,  stat- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  the  statute  to  be  as  follows  (213 
U.  S.  416, 29  Sup.  a.  588  [68  L.  Ed.  886]) : 

"We  then  construe  the  statute  as  prohibiting  a  railroad  company 
oigaged  in  interstate  commerce  from  transporting  in  such  commerce 
articles  or  commodities  under  the  following  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions: 

**(a)  When  the  article  or  commodity  has  been  manufactured,  mined, 
or  produced  by  a  carrier  or  under  its  authority,  and  at  the  time  of 
tran^wrtation  the  carrier  has  not  in  good  faith  before  tlie  act  of 
transportation  dissociated  itself  from  such  article  or  commodity; 
(6)  when  the  carrier  owns  the  article  or  commodity  to  be  transported 
in  wliole  or  In  part ;  (c)  when  the  carrier  at  the  time  of  transporta- 
tion has  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  a  legal  or  [84t]  equitable 
sense,  in  the  article  or  commodity,  not  including,  therefore,  articles 
or  conmooditieB  manufactured,  mined,  produced,  or  owned,  etc,  by  a 
bona  fide  corporation  in  which  the  raUroad  company  is  a  stockholder." 

In  the  Circuit  Court  no  testimony  had  been  taken,  but  the 
controversy  had  been  heard  upon  the  pleadings,  and  mainly 
for  this  reason  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  give  particular 
directions  concerning  each  defendant,  but  remanded  with 
gmeral  instructions  that  such  further  proceedings  be  taken 
as  should  be  necessary  to  apply  and  enforce  the  statute 
interpreted  as  just  set  forth. 

After  the  cases  had  been  sent  back  for  further  proceed- 
ings, the  Grovemment  in  March,  1910,  asked  leave  to  amend 
its  charge  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  Cixnpany, 
one  of  the  six  roads  originally  attacked.  This  amendment 
was  afterwards  summarized  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  220 
U.  S.  at  page  268,  31  Sup.  Ct.  at  page  889  (55  L.  Ed.  458), 
as  follows: 

"  In  substance  it  was  averred  tliat  as  to  this  particular  coal  com- 
pany the  railroad  company  was  not  only  the  owner  of  aU  the  stock 
issued  by  tbe  coal  company,  bat  that  the  raflroad  company  m  used  the 
powtf  thus  resultina  from  its  stock  ownership  as  to  deprive  the  coal 
OMnpany  of  an  real  independent  existence,  and  to  make  it  virtually 
but  an  agency  or  dependency  or  department  of  the  railroad  company. 
In  other  words,  in  great  detafl  facts  were  averred  which  tended  to 
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establiah  that  tiiere  was  no  distincfclon  In  practloe  between  the  coal 
company  and  the  railjroad  company,  the  latter  using  tlie  coal  oompany 
as  a  mere  device  to  enable  the  railroad  company  to  violate  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Commodities  Clause.  It  was  expressly  charged  that  in 
consequence  of  these  facts : 

"'The  coal  company  Is  not  a  bona  fide  mining  company,  but  is 
merely  an  adjunct  or  instnimentality  of  the  defendant  The  defend- 
ant is  in  legal  effect  the  owner  of  and  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
coal  mined  by  the  coal  company,  and  which  is  transported  by  the 
defendant' 

**  Not  only  was  It  thus  charged  thot  the  railroad  company  used  Its 
stock  ownership  to  so  commingle  the  operations  of  the  affairs  of  the 
mining  company  with  its  own  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
as  a  matter  of  fact  between  them,  but  it  was,  moreover,  expressly,  in 
substance,  charged  that,  exerting  its  influence  as  the  owner  of  all  the 
stock  of  the  coal  company,  the  railroad  company  caused  the  coal  com- 
pany to  buy  up  all  the  coal  produced  by  other  mining  companies  in  the 
area  tributary  to  th^  railroad,  and  fixed  the  price  at  which  such  coal 
was  bought,  so  as  to  control  the  same  and  the  transportation  thereof, 
and  establish  the  price  at  which  the  coal  thus  ostensibly  acquired  by 
the  coal  company  by  purchase  should  be*  sold  when  it  reached  the 
seaboard. 

**  It  was  charged  that  by  these  abuses  the  production,  shipment,  and 
sale  of  all  the  coal  within  the  territory  served  by  the  railroad  coinpany 
was  brought  within  the  dominion  of  that  company  practically  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  It  was  the  absolute  owner  of  the  same.  Finally  it 
was  alleged  as  follows : 

"•That  by  virtue  of  the  facts  hereinbefore  set  out  and  otherwise, 
and  more  particularly  by  yirtoe  of  the  control,  direction,  domination, 
and  supervision  exercised  by  the  persons  who  are  the  officers  of  the 
defendant  railroad  and  by  the  defendant  over  all  the  operations  of  the 
said  coal  company,  embracing  the  mining  and  production  of  said  coal, 
the  shipment  and  transportation  of  the  same  over  the  defendant  rail- 
road, and  the  sale  thereof  at  the  seaboard,  it  follows : 

**  *  First.  That  the  ooal  company,  not  being  in  aobstance  and  in  good 
faith  a  bona  fide  corporation,  separate  from  the  defendant,  but  a 
mere  adjunct  or  Instrumentality  of  the  defendant,  the  defendant,  at 
the  time  of  transportation,  has  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  a  legal 
or  equitable  sense,  In  said  coal. 

*' '  Second.  That  said  coal  of  said  coal  company  is  mined  and  pro- 
duced under  the  authority  of  defendant  and  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  transportation  and  before  the  act  of  transportation  has  not  in 
good  faith  dissociated  [244]  itself  from  all  exercise  of  authority  over 
said  coal,  but  continues  to  exercise  authority  over  said  coal  at  the 
time  of  transportation  and  over  the  subsequent  sale  thereof.*  *' 

The  Circuit  Court  refused  permission  to  make  this  amend- 
ment—the refusal  apparently  resting  upon  the  ground  that 
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the  amendmoit  added  nothing  essentially  new  to  ttut  original 
cause  of  action — and  again  entered  a  final  decree  against 
the  Government.  Thereupon  another  appeal  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  court  held  {United  SUftes  v. 
Lehigh  VaUey  Co.,  220  U.  S.  267,  31  Sup.  Ct.  887,  56  L.  Ed. 
468  et  seq.)  that  the  amendment  should  have  been  allowed, 
declaring  that  the  additions  thereby  proposed  to  the  original 
bill  were  not  foreclosed  by  the  decision  in  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Company's  case.  After  summarizing  the  amend- 
ment in  the  words  quoted  above,  the  Chief  Justice  went  on  to 
say  (220  U.  S.  271, 81  Sup.  Ct.  890  [65  L.  Ed.  458]  )  : 

**  WhJle  that  decision  expressly  held  that  stock  ownership  by  a  rail- 
road company  in  a  bona  flde  corporation,  irrespective  of  the  extent 
of  such  ownership,  did  not  preclude  a  railroad  company  from  trans- 
porting the  commodities  manufactured,  mined,  produced,  or  owned 
by  such  corporation,  nothing  in  that  conclusion  foreclosed  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  question  the  power  of  a  railroad  company  to 
transport  in  interstate  commerce  a  commodity  manufactured,  mined, 
owned,  or  produced  by  a  corporation  in  which  the  railroad  held  stock 
and  wha*e  the  power  of  the  railroad  company  as  a  stockholder  was 
used  to  obliterate  all  distinctions  between  the  two  corporations;  that 
is  to  say,  where  the  power  was  exerted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  so 
commingle  the  affairs  of  both  as  by  necessary  effect  to  make  such 
affairs  practically  indistinguishable  and  therefore  to  cause  both 
corporations  to  be  one  for  all  piu'poses.  To  what  extent  the  amend- 
ment charged  this  to  be  the  case  will  become  manifest  by  again 
particularly  considering  Its  averments  concerning  the  use  by  the 
railroad  company  of  the  coal  company  as  a  purchaser  of  coal,  as 
also  the  direct  charge  made  in  the  proposed  amendment  that  by  such 
acts  the  railroad  company  was  enabled  to  control  all  or  a  greater 
portion  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  region  tributary  to  its  road,  and 
thus  to  dominate  the  situation  and  fix  the  price  not  only  at  which 
an  the  coal  could  be  bought,  but  at  which  it  could  be  sold  at  the  sea- 
board for  consumption. 

*'That  the  facts  thus  averred  and  the  other  allegations  contained 
in  the  proposed  amended  bill  tended  to  show  an  actual  control  by 
the  raUroad  company  over  the  property  of  the  coal  company,  and 
an  actual  interest  in  such  property  beyond  the  mere  interest  which 
the  railroad  company  would  have  had  as  a  holder  of  stock  in  the 
coal  company,  Is  we  think  clear.  The  alleged  facts,  therefore,  brought 
the  railroad  company,  so  far  as  its  right  to  carry  the  product  of 
the  coal  company  is  concerned,  within  the  general  prohibitions  of 
the  Commodities  Clause,  unless  for  some  reason  the  right  of  the 
railroad  company  to  carry  such  product  was  not  within  the  operation 
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of  that  claofa  The  argument  is  that  the  railroad  company  was  to 
excepted,  because  any  control  which  it  exerted  or  interest  which  It 
had  in  the  product  of  the  coal  company  resulted  from  its  ownership 
of  stock  in  that  company,  and  would  not  have  existed  without  such 
ownership.  The  error,  however,  lies  in  disregarding  the  fact  that 
the  allegations  of  the  amended  bill  asserted  the  existence  of  a  control 
by  the  railroad  company  over  the  coal  corporation  and  its  product, 
rendered  possible,  it  is  true,  by  the  ownership  of  stodc,  but  which 
was  not  the  necessary  result  of  a  bona  fide  exercise  of  such  owner- 
ship, and  which  could  only  have  arisen  through  the  use  by  the 
railroad  of  its  stock  ownership  for  the  purpose  of  giving  It,  the 
railroad  company,  as  a  corporation  for  its  own  corporate  purposes, 
complete  power  over  the  affairs  of  the  coal  company,  Just  as  If 
the  coal  company  were  a  mere  department  of  the  railroad.  Indeed, 
such  a  situation  could  not  have  existed,  had  the  fact  that  the  two 
corporations  were  separate  and  distinct  legal  entities  been  regarded 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  coal  company.  Granting 
this  to  be  the  case,  however.  It  is  in  [845]  effect  urged,  as  the 
railroad  company  held  all  the  stock  in  the  coal  company,  and  there- 
fore any  gain  made  or  loss  suffered  by  that  company  would  be 
sustained  by  the  railroad  company,  no  harm  resulted  from  com- 
mingling the  affairs  of  the  two  corporations  and  disregarding  the 
fact  that  they  were  separate  juridical  beings,  because  ultimately 
considered  they  were  but  one  and  the  same.  This,  however.  In  sub- 
stance but  amounts  to  asserting  that  the  direct  prohibitions  of  the 
Commodities  Clause  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  a  case  of  stock 
ownership  particularly  to  a  case  where  the  ownership  embraced  all 
the  stock  of  a  producing  company,  and  therefore  that  a  mistake 
was  committed  by  Congress  in  not  including  such  stock  ownership 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Commodities  Clause.  We  fail,  how- 
ever, to  appreciate  the  relevancy  of  the  contention.  Our  duty  is  to 
enforce  the  statute,  and  not  to  exclude  from  its  prohibitions  things 
which  are  properly  embraced  within  them.  Coming  to  discharge 
this  duty,  it  follows,  in  view  of  the  express  prohibitions  of  the  Com- 
modities Clause,  it  must  be  held  that,  while  the  right  of  a  railroad 
company  as  a  stockholder  to  use  its  stock  ownership  for  the  purix>se 
of  a  bona  fide  separate  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  corporation 
in  which  It  has  a  stock  interest  may  not  be  denied,  the  use  of  such 
stock  ownership  in  substance  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
entity  of  a  producing,  etc.,  corporation,  and  of  commingling  its  affairs 
in  administration  with  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  company,  so  as 
to  make  the  two  corporations  virtually  one,  brings  the  railroad  com- 
pany so  voluntarily  acting  as  to  such  producing,  etc.,  corporation 
within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Commodities  Clause.  In  other  words, 
that  by  operation  and  effect  of  the  Commodities  Clause  there  is  a 
duty  cast  upon  a  railroad  company  proposing  to  carry  in  interstate 
commerce  the  product  of  a  producing,  etc.,  corporation  in  which  it 
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bBB  a  stock  interest  not  to  abuse  such  power  so  as  Tlrtually  to  do 
by  indirection  that  which  the  Commodities  Clause  prohibits,  a  duty 
which  plainly  would  be  violated  by  the  unnecessary  commingling 
of  the  affairs  of  the  producing  company  with  its  own,  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  one  and  inseparable." 

It  will  be  observed  that  (for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  the  Government's  motion  should  have  been  allowed) 
the  Supreme  Court  necessarily  assumed  that  the  averments 
of  the  proposed  amendment  were  true,  and  while  a  summary 
of  these  averments  has  already  been  given  it  may  therefore 
be  useful  to  give  the  full  text  in  the  margin.' 

•"The  defendant  [the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company]  continu- 
ously for  several  years  last  past  has  been  and  now  is  the  owner  of 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  herein- 
after caUed  the  '  Coal  Company,'  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  holds  by  conveyances  and  leases  anthracite  coal  lands 
and  coal  mines  situated  in  the  counties  of  Carbon,  Lehigh,  Luzerne, 
and  Wyoming,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  mines  have  l)een 
and  are  being  operated  in  the  mining  of  coal,  and  are  tributary  to 
the  lines  of  transportation  operated  by  the  defendant,  and  the  coal 
so  mined  has  been  and  is  being  carried  by  the  defendant  over  its  said 
Unes  of  transportation.  There  have  been  and  are  a  large  number  of 
other  companies  and  individuals  situated  in  the  same  locaUties  and 
engaged  In  the  mining  of  such  antlxracite  coal  and  in  shipping  the 
same  over  the  lines  of  transportation  owned  by  the  defendant  to 
markets  in  other  States  in  competition  with  each  other  and  the  Coal 
Company. 

"The  Coal  Company  is  so  organized  and  controlled  by  the  de- 
fendant and  its  affairs  are  so  conducted  as  to  make  it  merely  an 
instrumentality  or  adjunct  of  the  defendant  That  the  Coal  Com- 
pany is  a  mere  adjunct,  instrumentality  or  department  of  the  de- 
fendant appears  from  the  following  facts,  among  others : 

"  For  a  long  time  past  the  defendant  has  owned  and  now  owns  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  the  Coal  Company. 

'*  For  a  long  time  past  the  officers  of  the  defendant  have  been  and 
are  now  the  principal  officers  of  the  Coal  Company.  They  are  ap- 
pointed officers  of  the  Coal  Company  through  the  influence  of  the 
defendant,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  are,  respectively,  officers  of 
the  defendant ;  as  officers  of  the  Coal  Company  they  are  acting  merely 
on  behalf  of  and  for  the  defendant,  and  under  the  direction  and  in- 
structions of  the  latter. 

"  Speci^iring  the  officers  more  particularly : 

**  The  president  of  the  defendant,  E.  B.  Thomas,  is  president  of  the 
Goal  Company ;  the  first  vice  president  of  the  defendant,  J.  A.  Middle- 
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[246]  We  repeat  that  the  language  just  quoted  from  the 
opinion  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  case  was  used  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  averments  of  the  proposed  amendment 
were  true,  and  it  is  these,  therefore,  that  were  held  to  describe 
a  relation,  and  particularly  to  describe  a  course  of  conduct 
or  a  series  of  acts,  that  ^'  obliterated  all  distinction  between 
the  two  corporations,"  and  that  so  commingled  their  affairs 
"as  by  necessary  effect  to  make  these  affairs  practically 
indistinguishable,  and  thus  to  cause  both  corporations  to 
be  one  for  all  purposes."  It  was  held  that,  although  a  rail- 
road company  may  carry  in  interstate  com-  [247]  merce  the 

ton,  is  second  vice  president  of  the  Ooal  Ck>mpany;  the  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  defendant,  L.  D.  Smith,  is  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Coal  Company;  the  secretary  of  tlie  defendant,  D.  J. 
Baird,  is  secretary  of  the  Coal  Company;  the  treasurer  of  the  de- 
fendant, W.  C.  Alderson,  is  treasurer  of  the  Coal  Company;  the  aa- 
slstaut  treasurer  of  the  defendant,  J.  M.  Baxter,  is  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Coal  Company ;  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  defendant, 
E.  A.  Albright,  is  assistant  secretary  of  the  Coal  Company ;  the  assist- 
and  treasurer  of  the  defendant,  J.  William  Bobbins,  is  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Coal  Company. 

"  Of  the  six  directors  of  the  Coal  Company,  the  following,  to  wit» 
George  F.  Baker  and  B.  T.  Stotesbury,  are  directors  of  the  defendant, 
and  J.  A.  Middleton  and  L.  D.  Smith  are,  respectively,  first  vice  presi- 
dent and  assistant  to  the  president  of  defendant. 

"  E.  B.  Thomas,  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  and  George  F.  Baker,  who  are  on 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Coal  Company,  are  also  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  defendant. 

"  The  defendant,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  owns  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  the  Coal  Company,  is  enabled  to  and  does  dictate  who  shall 
be  elected  directors  of  the  Coal  Company,  who  shall  be  its  officers  and 
employes,  and  who  shall  be  on  the  various  committees. 

"  Kach  of  the  above-named  officers,  directors,  and  conmiittee  men, 
and  others  not  specified,  is  appointed  to  his  position  in  the  Coal  Com- 
pany by  reason  of  his  holding  a  position  with  the  defendant,  thereby 
enabling  him  in  all  matters  to  act  in  the  Interests  and  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  and  in  the  position  in  the  Coal  Company  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed  he  acts  in  reality  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
and  under  the  directions  of  the  latter. 

*'  The  Coal  Company  uses  the  offices  of  the  defendant,  and  the  work 
of  the  Coal  Company  is  carried  on  over  the  desks  belonging  to  the 
defendant.  The  Coal  Company,  In  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  a  depart- 
ment of  the  defendant,  being  operated  by  officers  who  in  their  prind- 
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prodnct  of  a  manufacturing,  mining,  producing,  or  owning 
corporation  in  which  the  railroad  has  a  stock  interest,  the 
power  given  by  such  interest  must  not  be  abused;  for  the 
duty  that  rests  upon  the  raibroad  not  to  abuse  such  power, 
'^so  as  virtually  to  do  by  indirection  that  which  the  Com- 
modities Clause  prohibits,  ♦  ♦  ♦  plainly  would  be  vio- 
lated by  the  unnecessary  commingling  of  the  affairs  of  the 
producing  company  with  its  own  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
one  and  inseparable." 

pal  capacity  are  officers  of  tbe  defendant,  and  by  virtue  of  tbelr  posi- 
tion In  tbe  defendant  control  and  dominate  the  actions  ot  ttie  Goal 
Oompany. 

**  Tbe  defendant,  tbrougb  Its  officers  and  directors,  exercises  a  super- 
vision over  the  coal  mined  by  the  Coal  Company  from  the  time  of  the 
mining  of  said  coal  to  tbe  sale  of  the  same  at  New  York  and  other 
markets.  The  defendant,  through  its  officers  &nd  directors,  determines 
how  much  coal  the  Goal  Company  shaU  mine,  it  dictates  the  shipment 
and  transportation  of  said  coal  over  its  own  lines,  and  It  fixes,  regu- 
lates, and  determines  the  price  at  which  the  Coal  Company  shall  sell 
the  ooal  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  other  places  to  which  it  has  been 
transported  over  the  lines  of  the  deftodant  or  at  the  dictation  of  the 
defendant 

"Acting  under  the  direction  and  instructions  of  the  defendant,  and 
of  Its  officers  and  directors,  the  Coal  Company  has  entered  and  is  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  other  companies  and  individuals,  producers, 
and  miners  of  coal,  and  tributary  to  the  lines  of  transportation  owned 
by  defendant  and  to  other  railroads,  for  the  purchase  of  the  coal 
mined  by  said  companies  and  individuals.  The  defendant  causes  this 
ooal  to  be  shipped  and  transported  over  its  own  lines,  and,  acting 
through  the  Coal  Company,  it  fixes  and  determines  the  prices  at  which 
such  coal  shall  be  sold  after  transportation  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  other  markets.  The  Coal  Company  as  a  rule  loses  money  on  these 
transactions,  as  the  amounts  received  by  it  for  the  coal  which  it  has 
bought  from  such  companies  and  individuals  generaUy  do  not  equal 
the  price  paid  by  it  for  the  coal  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
market  The  purpose  of  the  defendant  in  compelUng  the  Coal  Com- 
pany to  enter  into  such  contracts  with  other  coal  companies  and  in- 
dividuals is  thereby  to  remove  the  competition  which  would  otherwise 
exist  between  the  coal  mined  and  sold  by  such  companies  and  the  coal 
controlled  by  the  defendant  through  the  Coal  Company,  and«  further- 
more, to  enable  the  defendant  by  means  of  these  contracts  to  dictate 
the  transportation  of  such  coal  over  its  own  lines  and  to  obtain  the 
freight  charged  therefor. 

'*  The  Goal  Company  has  not  paid  any  dividends  upon  its  stock  dur- 
ing the  time  such  stock  has  been  owned  by  the  defendant  It  has  been 
furnished  miUions  of  dollars  by  the  defendant,  which  it  Jwus  never  r^ 
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[248]  The  opinion  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  case  was  de- 
livered in  April,  1911,  and  the  Beports  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  1911  and  1912  contain  references  to  the  subject. 
In  the  Eeport  for  1911  the  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  thus  referred  to : 

"As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  after  tbe  decision  in  the 
original  Commodities  Clause  case  ( 17.  iSf.  y.  Delaware  d  Hudson  Com- 
pany, 213  U.  S.  366  [29  Sup.  Ct.  527.  53  L.  Ed.  836] )— in  which  the 
Supreme  Court,  while  sustaining  the  validity  of  that  provision  In 
the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906  (34  Stat.  584)  which  prohibits  the  transpor- 

funded,  and  upon  which  during  many  years  it  paid  no  interest  The 
defendant  has  guaranteed  bonds  of  the  Coal  Company,  and  paid  in- 
terest on  such  bonds.  The  earnings  of  the  defendant  recetved  for 
the  transportation  over  its  lines  of  the  coal  produced  by  the  Goal 
Company  and  of  the  coal  controlled  by  means  of  the  contracts  above 
described  compensates  the  defendant  for  the  failure  of  the  Coal  Com- 
pany to  pay  dividends  on  its  stodE. 

**The  operation  of  the  Coal  Company  by  the  defendant  in  effect 
merely  Is  a  device  for  evading  the  law,  and  more  particularly  the 
provisions  of  the  said  Commodities  Clause.  The  Coal  Company  is  not 
a  bona  fide  mining  company,  but  is  merely  an  adjunct  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  defendant  The  defendant  is  in  legal  effect  the  owner  of 
and  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  coal  mined  by  the  Coal  Company, 
and  which  is  transported  by  the  defendant 

"That  by  virtue  of  the  facts  hereinbefore  set  out  and  otherwise, 
and  more  particularly  by  virtue  of  the  control,  direction,  domination, 
and  supervision  exercised  by  the  persons  who  are  the  officers  of  the 
defendant  railroad  and  by  the  defendant  over  all  the  operations  of 
said  Coal  Company,  embracing  the  mining  and  production  of  said 
coal,  the  shipment  and  transportation  of  the  same  over  the  defendant 
railroad,  and  the  sale  thereof  at  the  seaboard,  it  follows : 

"  First  That  the  Coal  Company,  not  being  In  substance  and  in  good 
faith  a  bona  fide  corporation,  separate  from  the  defendant,  but  a 
mere  adjunct  or  instrumentality  of  the  defendant  the  defendant  at 
the  time  of  transportation,  has  an  interest  direct  or  indirect  In  a 
legal  or  equitable  sense  in  said  coal. 

"  Second.  That  said  coal  of  said  Coal  Company  Is  mined  and  pro- 
duced under  the  authority  of  defendant,  and  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  transportation  and  before  the  act  of  transportation  has  not 
in  good  faith  dissociated  itself  from  all  exercise  of  authority  over  said 
coal,  but  continues  to  exercise  authority  over  said  coal  at  the  time 
of  transportation  and  over  the  subsequent  sale  thereof. 

"  Therefore  the  transportation  of  said  coal  by  the  defendant  in  the 
manner  and  under  the  circumstances  hereinabove  described  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  said  '  act 
to  regulate  commerce,'  as  amended  by  an  act  of  Congress  appro\r6d 
Jnne  29^  IMO." 
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tati<Hi  In  Interstate  commerce  by  a  carrier  of  a  commodity  produced 
or  owned  by  it,  eta,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  its  business,  held,  however,  that  a  carrier  was  not  the  owner  of  an 
Interest  in  articles  manufactured,  mined,  produced,  or  owned  by  a 
corporation  whose  stock  was  owned  by  It,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute — ^the  €iOva*nment  applied  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  leave  to  file 
an  amended  bill,  which  was  denied,  whereupon  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  from  that  decision.  In  substance,  the  Govern- 
ment by  Its  proposed  amendment  averred  that,  in  the  particular  case 
at  bar,  the  railroad  company  was  not  only  the  owner  of  all  the  stock 
issued  by  a  coal  company,  but  that  It  so  used  the  power  resulting 
frcMn  this  stock  ownership  as  to  deprive  the  coal  company  of  all  real 
Independent  existence,  and  to  make  it  virtually  but  an  agency,  or 
dependency,  or  department,  of  the  railroad  company.  In  other  words, 
to  employ  the  language  of  the  court : 

** '  In  great  detail  facts  were  averred  which  tended  to  establish 
that  there  was  no  distinction  In  practice  between  the  coal  company 
and  the  railroad  company,  the  latter  using  the  coal  company  as  a 
mere  device  to  enable  the  railroad  company  to  violate  the  provisions 
of  the  Commodities  Clause.' 

''The  Supreme  Court,  on  this  showing,  reversed  the  order  of  the 
Circuit  Court  and  remanded  the  case,  with  instructions  to  permit  the 
amendment  to  be  filed,  because  the  facts,  if  proven,  would  bring  the 
railroad  company,  so  far  as  its  right  to  carry  the  product  of  the  coal 
company  was  concerned,  within  the  general  prohibitions  of  the  Com- 
modities Clause.  Accordingly,  the  Government  is  proceeding  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  endeavoring  to  apply  the  prohibitions  of  the  Com- 
modities Clause  to  the  carriage  by  a  railroad  company  over  its  line  of 
ooftl  mined  and  owned  by  a  coal  company  every  share  of  the  stock 
of  which  is  owned  by  the  railroad  company,  and  which  is  operated  as 
a  d^Mrtment  of  the  railroad  company.' 


>i 


And  in  the  Report  for  1912  the  following  statement  will 
be  found  on  pages  23  and  24 : 

''Following  the  decision  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Lehigh 
YaUey  BaUroad  Company,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report  (220 
U.  S.  257  [31  Sup.  Ct.  387,  55  L.  Bd.  458] ),  remanding  the  case  to  the 
Circuit  Court  with  instructions  to  allow  the  Government  to  amend  its 
complaint  in  order  to  show  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  was 
in  fact  a  mere  adjunct,  instrumentality,  or  department  of  the  railroad 
company,  and  therefore  that  ownership  of  the  coal  by  the  coal  com- 
pany at  the  Hob  of  transportation  amounted  in  reality  to  ownership 
by  the  railroad  company,  and  was  transported  in  violation  of  the 
Oommoditiea  OUause  of  the  Commerce  act  (34  Stat  584),  the  railroad 
company  filed  an  answer  to  the  amended  complaint  putting  its  allega- 
tion In  Issue.  Subsequently,  however,  the  raUroad  company  caused 
to  be  IncorpflMled  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  a  separate  company 
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known  as  the  Lehigh  Valley  Goal  Sales  Company,  with  an  anthorlnd 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  of  which  $0,000,800  was  issaed  forthwith. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  declared  a  dividend  in  January, 
1912,  of  10  per  cent  on  its  outstanding  capital  stock.  This  dividend 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $0,060,800.  The  preferred  and  common 
stockholders  of  the  railroad  company  were  given  the  privilege  of  sub- 
scribing to  shares  of  the  sales  company  to  an  amount  equivalent  to 
10  per  cent  of  their  holdings.  By  this  method,  in  effect,  the  shares  of 
the  sales  company  were  distributed  to  and  among  the  shareholders 
of  the  railroad  company.  Thereupon,  on  March  1,  1912,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Sales  Company  whereby  the  for[249]mer  agreed  to  sell  to  the  latter 
all  coal  thereafter  mined  by  it  from  all  coal  Lands  owned  or  leased  by 
it,  together  with  all  coal  it  may  purchase,  the  sales  company  agreeing 
to  purchase  and  take  all  such  coal  at  a  price  delivered  f.  a  b.  railroad 
cars,  at  the  breakers  where  the  same  is  prepared,  at,  for  all  sizes 
above  pea  coal,  a  sum  equal  to  65  per  cent  of  the  general  average 
f .  o.  b.  price  of  said  sizes  received  at  the  water  points  at  or  near  New 
York,  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Edgewater. 

"The  situation  Is,  therefore,  that  coal  which  is  shipped  over  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  is  mined  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 
all  of  whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  railroad  company,  and  is  sold  at 
the  breakers  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company,  all  of  whose 
stock  has  been  originally  issued  to  and  distributed  among  the  stock- 
holders of  the  railroad  company  pro  rata,  but  which  company  has 
separate  officers  from  the  railroad  company,  and  separate  directors, 
and  whose  stock  may  be  sold  by  the  stockholders  without  regard  to 
their  continued  holding  of  stock  in  the  railroad  company.  By  this 
arrangement  both  the  railroad  company  and  the  coal  companies  seem 
to  have  parted  in  good  faith  with  title  to  the  coal  before  transporta- 
tion begins,  and  it  is  claimed,  therefore,  that  transportation  is  tree 
from  the  prohibition  of  the  Commodities  Clause  as  construed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  218  U.  S.  412  [29  Sup.  Ct.  527,  68  L.  Ed.  886].  The 
question  will  be  submitted  to  the  court  at  an  early  day." 

[1]  In  the  following  month,  on  January  27,  1913,  the 
amended  bill  in  the  Eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  was  dis- 
missed with  the  Government's  consent,  but  without  prejudice 
to  the  right  to  bring  a  new  suit.  We  understand  that  such  a 
suit  has  recently  been  brought  in  the  second  circuit.  The  fore- 
going resume  states  in  sufficient  detail  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vious litigation  against  the  coal-carrying  roads  and  brings 
us  to  the  present  dispute.  The  rules  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred are  now  to  be  applied  to  the  relation  e:^isting  and  to 
the  course  of  conduct  actually  pursued  between  the  Dela* 
ware,  Lackawanna  A  Western  Bailroad  Company  and  the 
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Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Company,  and  we 
are  to  determine  whether  the  facts  establish  that  the  power 
of  the  Railroad  Company  has  been  "used  to  obliterate  all 
distinctions  between  the  two  corporations";  or  (to  employ 
other  language  of  the  court)  whether  the  power  of  the  Bail- 
road  Company  has  been  "exerted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
omnmingle  the  affairs  of  both  as  by  necessary  effect  to  make 
such  affairs  practically  indistinguishable,  and  therefore  to 
cause  both  corporations  to  be  one  for  all  purposes.''  If  the 
railroad  has  the  power  to  attain  the  objects  thus  condemned, 
and  if  these  objects  have  been  attained  by  the  actual  use  and 
exertion  of  the  power,  the  Commodities  Clause  has  been  vio- 
lated;  otherwise,  it  has  not  been  infringed. 

It  will  be  a  help  in  appreciating  the  evidence  now  under 
consideration  if  we  first  take  some  account  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
well  described  in  a  paragraph  from  page  224  of  164  Fed., 
afterwards  quoted  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  case,  at  page  402  of  213  U.  S.,  at  page  530  of  29 
Sup.  Ct  (53  L.  Ed.  836) : 


Ml 


The  general  sltiiation  Is  that  for  a  half  century  or  more  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  evidenced  by  her 
legislative  acts,  to  promote  the  development  of  her  natural  resources, 
especially  as  regards  coal,  by  encooraging  railroad  companies  and 
canal  companies  to  Invest  their  funds  in  coal  lands,  so  that  the  prod- 
uct of  her  mines  might  be  conveniently  and  profitably  conveyed  to 
markets  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  States.  Two  of  the  defendant 
corporations,  as  appears  from  their  answers,  were  created  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  them  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
and  [250]  the  other  half  a  century  ago,  for  the  express  purpose  that 
its  coal  lands  might  be  developed  and  that  coal  might  be  transported 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  States.  It  is  not  questioned 
that,  pursuant  to  this  general  policy,  investments  were  made  by  all 
the  defendant  companies  in  coal  lands  and  mines,  and  In  the  stock  of 
coal-produdng  companies,  and  that  coal  production  was  enormously 
increased  and  its  economies  promoted,  by  the  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion thus  brought  about.  As  appears  firom  the  answers  filed,  the 
entire  distribution  of  anthracite  coal  in  and  into  the  different  States 
of  the  Union  and  Canada  for  the  year  of  1905  (the  last  year  for  which 
there  is  authoritative  statistics)  was  61,4104201  tons;  that  approxi- 
mately four-fifths  of  this  entire  production  of  anthracite  coal  was 
transported  In  interstate  commerce  over  the  defendant  railroads  from 
Pennsiylvaiila  to  markets  In  other  States  and  Canada ;  and  of  this  fbur- 
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fifths,  from  70  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  was  ptodneed  either  dhrecUy 
by  the  defendant  companioB  or  through  the  agency  of  their  gobsidiary 
coal  companies.  It  also  appears  from  the  answer  filed  that  enormons 
soma  of  money  have  been  expended  by  these  defendants  to  enable 
them  to  mine  and  prepare  their  coal  and  to  transport  It  to  any  point 
where  there  may  be  a  market  for  it  It  is  not  denied  that  the  situa- 
tion thus  generally  described  is  not  a  new  one,  created  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  in  question,  but  has  existed  for  a  long  period  of  years 
prior  thereto  and  that  the  rights  and  property  interests  acquired  by 
the  said  defendants  in  the  premises  have  been  acquired  in  conformity 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
their  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  has  never  been  doubted  br 
questioned  by  the  courts  or  people  of  that  commonwealth,  but  has 
been  fully  recognized  and  protected  by  both." 

In  addition  to  these  considerations  the  following  facts — 
also  taken  from  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  case,  in  164  Fed.  on 
page  221 — ^were  especially  applicable  then  to  the  railroad 
company  now  defendant,  and  may  be  referred  to  again  as 
relevant  to  a  large  extent  in  the  present  controversy: 

"The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Ck>mpany,  like 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Ck>mpany,  admits  that  it  Is  the  owner  of  coal 
lands  and  mines  coal,  which  it  sells ;  that  it  was  organized  under  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1849  (act  of  Feb.  19,  1849 
[P.  L.  79] ) ;  that  all  the  lines  of  railroad  owned  by  it  are  wholly  within 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  extending  from  the  Delaware  River,  at  the 
boundary  line  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
across  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  boundary  line  between  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  branch  line 
extending  from  Scranton  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  Northum- 
berland, in  said  State.  Said  defendant  also  admits  and  alleges  that, 
under  express  authority  of  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  it,  as  lessee,  now  operates, 
and  long  prior  to  May  1, 1908,  had  operated,  various  lines  of  railroad 
in  the  two  last-mentioned  States,  by  which  it  has  direct  traffic  connec- 
tion with  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  other  cities  in  the  said  States. 
Defendant  also  admits  that  for  many  years  It  has  owned,  in  fee, 
extensive  tracts  of  coal  land  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  that  it  has 
also  leased  large  tracts  of  coal  lands  in  the  said  State,  and  Is  now 
engaged,  and  for  many  years  last  past  has  been  engaged,  In  mining 
coal  from  the  lands  so  owned  and  leased  by  It ;  that  the  holding  of  said 
lands,  whether  in  fee  or  by  lease,  and  the  mining,  manufacture,  and 
interstate  transportation  of  the  coal  therefrom,  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania ;  that  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  certain  coal  companies, 
organized  from  time  to  time  under  acts  of  assembly  of  the  said  State 
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of  Pennsylyania*  haye  been  merged  into  said  defendant  corporation; 
that  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
approved  April  16,  1869,  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  railroad  and 
canal  oompanies  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  coal,  iron,  lumber, 
and  other  material  Interests  of  this  Commonwealth,*  the  defendant 
was  authorized  to  aid  corporations  authorized  by  law  to  develop  coal, 
iron,  lumber,  and  other  material  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  by  pur- 
chase of  their  capital  stock  or  bonds,  or  either  of  them.  The  answer 
of  said  dtf«Ml[Ul]ant  also  alleges  that  by  reason  of  its  ownership  of 
said  coal  lands  and  coal  and  the  revenues  derived  from  the  transporta* 
Uon  of  the  same  to  market,  it  has  been  enabled  to  expend  millions  In 
the  betterment  of  its  general  transportation  facilities  for  both  goods 
and  passengers  and  give  to  the  public  the  benefits  of  a  well-constructed 
and  equipped  modern  railroad ;  that  by  virtue  of  leases  of  railroads, 
to  oiable  it  to  transport  coal  In  Interstate  commerce,  It  has  become 
bound  to  pay  yearly  In  int^est  charges  the  sum  of  $5,166,087  and  for 
taxes  11463^16;  that  out  of  a  total  of  about  8^700,000  tons  of  coal 
prodaced  by  it  in  the  year  1907  from  its  land  owned  in  fee  and  leased, 
upward  of  6,700,000  tons  were  transported  over  its  lines  of  railroad  In 
interstate  commerce ;  that  from  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  its  annual 
transportation  earnings  from  the  operation  of  leased  lines  has  been 
derived  from  the  carriage  of  Its  own  ooal  thezeover;  that  It  nses,  in 
the  conduct  of  its  buslnesB  as  a  oommon  carrier,  approximfitely 
1,700,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  of  pea  size  or  smaller,  annually,  and 
will  require  more  for  such  use  in  the  future ;  that  to  obtain  this  coal 
in  these  economic  sizes,  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  coal,  leaving  the 
larger  sizes,  which  must  be  disposed  of  otherwise;  that  great  waste 
would  result  If  it  were  fbrbidden  to  transport  to  market  in  interstate 
etmuoerce  these  large  siaee  thus  resulting.  That  delendant's  rights  to 
acquire  its  holdings  of  co^l  land,  its  rights  to  own  and  mine  coal,  and 
to  transport  the  same  to  market  in  other  States,  as  well  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  its  leases  of  other  railroads  were  acquired  many  years 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  '  Interstate  Commerce  act,'  and 
of  the  said  amendment  thereto  known  as  the  'Commodities  dause.' " 

Taming  to  the  record  now  under  consideration,  we  find 
no  facts  of  importance  in  dispute;  the  controversy  is  over 
the  inferences  that  should  properly  be  drawn  therefrom. 
The  relation  existing  between  the  two  defendants  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  railroad's  effort  to  obey  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  first  of  the  cases  referred  to— United 
States  V.  Delaware  dk  Hudson  Co.  When  that  decision  was 
announced  on  May  3, 1909,  the  Railroad  G>mpany  was  pre- 
sented with  a  serious  problem.  It  owned  or  leased  15,000 
acres  of  coal  lands  in  the  Wyoming  region,  and  these  were  of 
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great  value,  both  present  and  prospective.  Its  mines  were 
producing  several  milli(xi  tons  of  coal  each  year,  and  the  sale 
and  carriage  of  this  coal  were  highly  important  sources  of 
revenue,  and  its  uninterrupted  distribution  through  the 
established  channels  of  trade  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  public.  It  had  more  than  600,000  tons  of  mineral  coal  on 
hand,  not  yet  disposed  of,  either  on  storage  or  in  course  of 
transit.  A  demand  for  the  coal  that  the  railroad  had  been 
selling  for  many  years  existed  throughout  a  wide  territory, 
stretching  from  New  England  into  Canada  and  the  Middle 
West;  and  an  extended  and  elaborate  organization  had 
grown  up  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  continuous  effort  to 
bring  the  coal  to  the  consumer  seasonably  and  economically. 
Facilities  for  storage  and  handling  had  gradually  been  ac- 
quired and  expanded;  numerous  contracts  had  been  made 
with  agents  and  dealers;  other  contracts  existed  with  inde- 
pendent operators  for  the  purchase  of  additional  coal  for 
carriage  and  sale — all  this,  and  much  more,  resting  upcm  the 
undistributed  practice  of  many  years  under  direct  State  au- 
thority, whereby  the  Railroad  Company  mined  its  own  coal, 
bought  coal  from  others,  and  carried  and  sold  in  many  and 
in  widely  separated  markets  the  property  thus  mined  and 
bought. 

This  long-established  business  was  now  to  be  changed,  and 
changed  almost  immediately.  In  our  opinion  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  railroad  intended  to  obey  the  law  as  the 
Supreme  Court  had  authorita  [252]  tively  announced  it,  and 
we  may  say  at  once  that  an  examination  of  the  record  affords 
no  ground  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  all  concerned  in  the 
transactions  now  complained  of.  No  trick  or  sham  or 
evasion  was  contemplated  or  attempted,  but  a  genuine  effort 
was  apparently  made  to  comply  with  the  statute  and  to  carry 
out  openly  and  publicly  what  the  court  had  declared  to  be 
necessary.  The  situation  was  not  welcome,  but  the  railroad 
cl^arly  understood  it  and  accepted  it  frankly.  No  doubt 
existed  that  the  railroad  must  dissociate  itself  in  good  faith 
from  the  ownership  of  the  coal  before  the  act  of  transporta- 
tion should  begin,  and  must  divest  itself  of  every  interest 
therein,  either  direct  or  indirect.  Counsel  were  therefore 
considted  and  a  plan  was  adopted.    As  a  business  propo- 
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sition  it  was  evidently  indispensable  to  find  a  single  pur- 
diaser  who  shonld  be  able,  financially  and  in  other  respects^ 
to  handle  several  million  tons  a  year ;  it  was  obviously  Im- 
practicable to  dispose  of  such  a  quantity  by  sales  in  small 
lots  to  small  dealers,  or  for  small  dealers  to  distribute  after- 
wards to  numerous  consumers  scattered  over  so  wide  an  area. 
So  large  a  quantity,  needed  in  so  many  places  at  about  the 
same  time,  could  only  be  handled  by  some  one  with  large 
capital  and  with  a  well-organized  and  capable  force  of 
agents.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  a  New  Jersey  corpo- 
ration should  be  organiased,  with  a  capital  sufficiently  large, 
and  that  this  corporation  should  take  over  the  trained  and 
experienced  dorks  and  agents  connected  with  the  coal  sales  ^ 
department  of  the  railroad's  business. 

It  was  recognized  as  desirable  that  the  relations  between 
the  raUroad  as  the  seller,  and  the  proposed  coal  company  as 
the  buyer,  diould  be  friendly,  and  in  the  first  instance  the 
stock  in  the  Coal  Company  was  ofEered  only  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  Railroad  Company.  They  were  expected  to 
accept  the  offer,  and  this  expectation  was  realized.  As  is 
well  known,  the  defendant  railroad  has  had  a  prosperous 
career,  and  in  June,  1909,  it  had  a  large  cash  surplu&  Out 
of  this  fund  it  declared  a  divident  of  50  per  cent,  and  offered 
to  its  shareholders  the  right  to  use  one-half  the  dividend  to 
buy  the  shares  of  the  proposed  Coal  Sales  Company  at  par. 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  nearly  all  the  shareholders;  the 
only  exertions  were  86  separate  interests,  representing  2,249 
shares.  Since  that  time,  however,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  among  the  stockholders  of  either  company.  Both 
stocks  are  dealt  in  by  the  public,  one  on  the  Exchange  and 
the  ottier  on  the  curb;  tlie  result  being  that  in  October,  1913, 
tibe  shares  of  the  railroad  not  interested  in  the  Coal  Com- 
pany had  increased  from  2,949  to  88,716,  and  the  shares  in 
the  Coal  Company  not  interested  in  the  railroad  had  in- 
creased to  6,907.  The  number  of  shareholders  in  the  Coal 
Company  had  become  1,588,  and  of  these  801  were  women, 
either  in  their  own  right  or  as  oestuis  que  trustent. 

The  capital  subscribed  and  paid  in  before  August  2,  1909, 
was  nearly  $6,600,000^  but  the  Railroad  Company  did  not 
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subscribe  or  pay  for  a  single  share,  and  had  no  interest 
therein,  direct  or  indirect.  The  capital  was  all  subscribed 
and  paid  for  by  individuals ;  but,  as  these  individuals  were 
also  stockholders  of  the  Bailroad  Company,  the  Gtovemm^it 
contends  (almost  solely  for  this  reason)  that  the  two  cor- 
porations are  in  effect  identical  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
dis-  [868]  tinct.  If  this  ground  be  not  well  taken,  scarcely 
anything  is  left  of  the  Govenunent's  case — certainly  nothing 
that  would  support  a  decree.  But,  if  the  contention  be 
sound,  the  case  is  made  out,  and  accordingly  this  point  is 
much  insisted  upon  in  the  brief,  where  numerous  cases  are 
cited  and  discussed.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 
«them  up  in  detail.  Some  of  them  differ  essentially  from  the 
case  at  bar  in  the  fact  that  they  disclose  fraud  or  bad  faith 
as  an  element,  whereas  here  nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  But 
we  need  not  discuss  these  or  any  other  audiorities,  because 
the  Supreme  Court  has  already  declared  distinctly  the  rule 
for  these  particular  cases,  and  has  determined  that  a  railroad 
itself  might  lawfully  hold  stock  in  a  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, producing,  or  owning  corporation,  upon  the  angle  con* 
dition  that  the  latter  be  a  bona  fide  organization.  In  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  case — on  page  416  of  213  U.  S«,  on  page 
589  of  29  Sup.  Ct.  (43  L.  Ed.  836)— the  court  said  that  while 
the  carrier  was  forbidden  to  have  any  interest,  direct  or  in- 
direct, in  a  legal  or  equitable  sense,  in  the  article  or  com- 
modity carried,  nevertheless  this  prohibition  of  the  statute  did 
^not  include  *  *  •  articles  or  commodities  manufac- 
tured, mined,  produced,  or  owned,  etc,  by  a  bona  fide  corpo- 
ration in  which  the  railroad  company  is  a  stockholder."  This 
would  seem  to  be  plain  enough,  without  more;  but,  as  the 
subject  was  important,  the  court  returned  to  it  in  the  Le- 
high Valley  case  and  left  no  room  for  doufat.  On  page  266 
of  220  U.  S.,  on  page  388  of  31  Sup.  Ot.  (55  L.  Ed.  468),  the 
Chief  Justice  declared  that : 

*'  The  prohibitions  of  the  statute  were  addressed  only  to  a  legal  or 
equitable  interest  hi  the  commodities  to  which  the  prdhibltloDs  re> 
f erred ;  that  they  therefore  did  not  prohibit  a  railroad  company  from 
transporting  commodities  mined,  manufactured,  produced  or  owned 
by  a  distinct  corporation,  merely  because  the  railroad  company  was 
the  owner  of  some  or  aU  of  the  stock  in  such  corporation.*^ 
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And  on  page  271  ot  290 17.  S.,  on  pa^e  990  of  81  Sup.  Ct. 
(S5  L.  Ed.  458),  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  oaae  is  again  re- 
ferred to  as  holding  expressly  that : 

"  Stock  ownership  by  a  railroad  company  In  a  bona  fide  corporation, 
irrespecttre  of  the  extent  of  such  ownership,  did  not  preclade  a  rail- 
road compaiiy  from  transportins  the  conuoioditleB  numufactored, 
mlned«  prodiiced«  or  owned  by  sach  corporation." 

We  may  therelc»e  assert  with  confidence  that,  since  a  rail- 
road itself  may  own  stock  in  the  producing  or  owning  cor- 
poration without  offending  against  the  statute^  no  offense  is 
ccmunitted  although  individual  subscribers  to  such  stock  may 
also  be  stockholders  in  the  railroad.  No  act  of  C^oigress  or 
judicial  dedsion  has  declared  it  to  be  illegal  for  an  individual 
citizen  to  invest  his  money  in  two  enterprises,  mesely  because 
the  enterprises  may  be  closely  connected.  But  what  the 
Supieme  Court  did  l&y  down  was  this :  Although  a  railroad 
company  may  lawfully  own  stock  in  a  producing  or  owning 
corporation,  it  must  not  use  the  power  given  by  sudi  owner- 
ship to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions; it  must  not  exert  such  power  so  as  to  commingle  indis- 
tinffuidiably  the  affairs  of  both,  and  thus  cause  both  cor- 
porations  to  be  one  for  aU  purposes;  it  must  not  [264]  de- 
stroy the  entity  of  the  producing  or  owning  corporation,  and 
thus  make  the  two  virtually  one.  If  it  actually  do  these 
fQai>idden  things,  then  the  Ccnnmodities  Clause  applies  and 
condempB  as  unlawful  such  an  abuse  of  a  lawful  right  But 
it  is  the  abuse  that  is  unlawful,  not  the  mere  existence  of  the 
relaticm  or  of  the  right  growing  out  of  the  lawful  ownership 
of  stock. 

[2]  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  has  been  actually  done  by 
the  two  defendants.  The  railroad  owns  no  stock,  and  has  no 
legal  or  equitable  interest,  in  the  Coal  Comx>any.  As  far  as 
the  evidence  discloses,  it  has  teken  little,  if  any,  corporate 
action,  except  to  authorize  the  contract  hereafter  quoted.  But 
we  may  fairly  infer,  although  there  is  not  much  positive  evi- 
dence on  the  subject,  tibat  the  plan  carried  out  was  initiated 
and  finally  agreed  upon  by  soyie  at  least — probably  by  all,  or 
by  a  majority— of  a  comparatively  small  group  of  86  per- 
sons who  own  a  controlliog  interest  in  the  railroad's  stock. 
They  (or  Jie«rly..all  of  them,  28  or  99  being  the  number) 
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also  own  a  majority  of  the  Coal  CSompany's  stock,  and  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  actually  control  both  com- 
panies. Being  majority  stocldiolders,  they  have  a  lawful 
right  to  exercise  the  power  of  control,  provided  they  exer- 
cise it  for  lawful  objects.  We  assume,  also,  that  several 
other  facts  upon  which  the  Gtovernment  lays  eqpedal  stress 
are  due  to  the  will  of  this  controlling  group,  namely:  The 
facts  that  the  vice  president  of  the  Bailroad  Coiiq>any,  who 
was  the  former  head  of  its  coal  department,  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Coal  Company ;  that  a  former  sales  ageat  of  tiie 
Bailroad  Company  transferred  his  services  to  the  Coal  Com- 
pany and  has  been  (and  is  now)  its  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral sales  agent ;  that  the  president  of  the  Bailroad  Company 
is  a  member  of  the  Coal  Company's  board  of  directors;  and 
that  three  other  members  are  sons  of  directors  on  the  board 
of  the  railroad.  As  far  as  these  facts  go,  they  are  pertinent 
to  the  Government's  contention,  and  are  legitimately  used  in 
the  effort  to  prove  that  the  two  corporations  are  identical. 
But  of  themselves  they  are  not  sufficient;  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  show,  and  we  do  not  understand  the  Qovemment  to 
suggest,  that  the  sons  (who  own  no  stock  in  the  Bailroad 
Company)  have  been  unfaithful  to  their  trust  and  have  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  the  Coal  Company  which  they  help 
to  direct ;  there  was  no  serious  effort  to  s1k>w  that  any  of  the 
present  or  former  officials  of  the  Bailroad  Company  that  are 
now,  or  have  been,  in  the  Coal  Company's  service,  have  used 
their  power  or  influence  improperly.  And — ^what  is  more  to 
the  point  in  the  present  inquiry — ^nothing  was  offered  in 
denial  of  what  the  evidence  shows  to  be  a  fact,  namely,  that 
the  Coal  Company  has  never  been  favored  over  other  shippers 
of  coal  by  discrimination  in  rates  or  in  {^uctices,  or  in  facili- 
ties or  quality  of  service.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has  recenUy 
pointed  out  in  RaO/toad  Company  v.  Utiiied  States,  231  U.  S. 
363,  34  Sup.  Ct.  65,  58  L.  Ed.  269,  where  the  object  of  the 
Commodities  Clause  was  considered,  the  evil  at  which  the 
clause  was  aimed  was  the  danger  that  a  carrier,  if  he  wera 
also  the  owner  of  the  goods  transported,  would  favor  him- 
self unduly : 

*'  If  such  carrier  hauls  for  the  public  and  also  for  Its  own  private 
purposes,  there  Is  an  i^portonlty  to  discriminate  In  ta^ot  of  Uaelf 
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against  other  shippers  in  the  rate  charged,  the  fiicility  famished  or 
the  quality  of  the  service  [255]  rendered*  The  Ck>xnmoditle8  Clause 
was  not  an  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  prohibition  against  a  railroad 
company  transporting  its  own  useful  jiroperty,  but  a  constitutional 
exercise  of  a  governmental  power  Intended  to  cure  or  prevent  the 
evils  that  might  result  if,  in  hauling  goods  in  or  out,  the  company 
occupied  the  dual  an<l  inconsistent  position  of  public  carrier  and 
private  shipper." 

[8]  The  following  facts  are  also  pertinent  upon  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  corporate  activities  and  the  actuf4  (^ra- 
tions of  the  two  companies  have  been  distinct  and  separate. 
In  August,  1909,  they  entered  into  the  contract  of  which  the 
Government  complains.  A  smnmary  of  that  agreement  is 
given  in  the  bill  of  complaint : 

"  That  the  Bailroad  Company  would  sell  to  the  Coal  Company  all 
mined,  marketable  coal  then  owned,  except  such  as  it  should  elect  ^ 
retain  for  use  in  its  business  as  a  common  carrier,  to  be  paid  for 
within  thirty  days  at  prices  designated. 

*'That  the  Railroad  Company  would  lease  the  Coal  Company  cer- 
tain described  storage  and  stocking  plants,  trestles,  and  docks,  and 
accept  in  payment  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  valuation  to  be 
agreed  upon. 

"  That  the  Coal  Company  would  take  over  certain  leases  of  trestles 
and  sale  agencies  contracts  theretofore  made  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

"That  the  Railroad  Company  would  sell  and  deliver  to  the  Coal 
Company,  f.  o.  b;  cars  at  the  breakers,  all  coal  thereafter  mined  by 
the  former  from  all  lands  owned  or  leased  by  it,  together  with  all 
coal  purchased  by  It,  the  amount  to  be  so  sold  and  delivered  to  be  at  the 
absolute  option  of  the  seller  and  without  liability  upon  Its  part  for 
failure  to  supply  any.  The  Coal  Company  agrees  to  purchase  all 
coal  offered  by  the  Railroad  Comjuiny,  and  no  other,  unless  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  contracts  then  outstanding. 

"That  the  railroad  might  retain  sufficient  coal  for  its  use  as  a 
common  carrier. 

"That  the  Coal  Company  would  accept  from  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany aU  coal  delivered  on  cars  at  the  breakers,  and  pay  for  all  sizes 
above  pea  65  per  cent  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  prices  at  tide 
points  at  or  near  New  York  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Bdgewater, 
and  for  the  smaller  sizes  specified  portions  of  such  general  average 
prices. 

"That  the  Coal  Company  would  conduct  the  business  of  selling 
80  as  to  best  conserve  the  interest  of  and  preserve  the  good  will  and 
markets  of  the  coal  mined  by  the  Railroad  Company;  that  any  dis- 
Xnites   which  might  arise  between   the  parties  should  be   settled 
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through  a  "board  of  arbitration,  made  up  as  fipeclfled ;  and  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  itself  might  also  be  modified  by  arbitration 
if  conditions  Justified. 

"  That  the  contract  should  continue  to  be  operative  until  six  months 
after  either  party  shall  notify  the  other  in  writing  of  its  intention  to 
cancel  the  same,  and  that  upon  its  expiration  the  Goal  Company 
would  sell  to  the  Railroad  Oompany  and  the  latter  would  buy  all 
coal  then  stored  or  in  transit  theretofore  purchased  by  the  former  at 
prices  to  be  agreed  upon  or  fixed  hsy  arbitratton." 

Tlie  full  text  of  the  contract  will  be  found  in  the  margin.** 

Since  August  2,  1909,  when  this  contract  was  made,  the 

general  course  of  events  may  be  condensed  from  the  testi- 

•  ••This  contract,  entered  into  this  aecpnd  day  Of  August,  1B09, 
between  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Ck>mpany, 
hereinafter  called  the' '  seUer,*  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Goal  Company,  hereinafter  called  the  *  buyer,* 
of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

*'  Whereas,  the  seller  is  the  owner  of  coal  lands  situated  at  various 
points  in  the  counties  of  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna,  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  engaged  both  In  mining  the  coal  there- 
from and  in  transporting  to  market  and  selling  the  same,  and  in  like 
manner  has  so  transported  and  sold  large  amounts  of  coal  purchased 
by  it  in  said  State ;  and  whereas,  the  seller,  to  so  sell  Its  coal,  has  con- 
structed storage  plants  and  trestles  at  various  points  in  different 
States,  and  has  entered  into  various  sales  agency  contracts;  and 
whereas,  to  so  market  said  coal  most  of  the  same  must  be  transported 
in  interstate  commerce,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
seller,  in  compliance  with  law,  to  sell  all  of  its  coal  within  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  whereas,  the  buyer  is  desirous  of  contracting  to 
so  purchase  all  of  the  seller's  coal  at  its  mines,  to  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  the  same  to  market,  and  to  sell  the  same  and  for 
such  purpose  to  lease  of  the  seller  various  of  its  storage  plants,  tres- 
tles, offices,  and  other  facilities,  and  assume  its  seUing  agency 
contracts : 

"  Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  mutual 
covenants  herein  contained,  it  is  ag^^eed  as  follows: 

"  First  The  seller  agrees  to  sell  to  the  buyer,  and  the  buyer  agrees 
to  buy  of  the  seUer,  all  mined,  marketable  coal  wherever  situated  novir 
owned  by  the  seller,  and  either  stored,  held  at  various  points,  or  in  the 
course  of  transportation,  except  such  coal  as  the  seUer  elects  to  re- 
tain for  its  use  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  a  common  carrier. 
The  buyer  shall  pay  the  seller  therefor,  in  cash  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  hereof,  as  follows,  viz :  For  all  of  the  coal  in  transit, 
at  prices  to  include  the  full  tariff  charges  of  the  seller  and  of  all 
other  carriers  whose  charges  have  been  paid  by  the  seller  for  the 
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many  of  the  x>rin[856]cipal  witness  in  the  case:  Since  that 
date,  the  Coal  Company  has  conducted  the  whole  business 
of  marketing  the  coal  referred  to  in  the  contract,  and  the 

tranaportation  of  such  coal  from  the  mines,  together  with  the  market 
▼aloe  thereof  at  the  mines  as  fixed  herein,  at  prices  prevaiUng  for 
the  month  of  Jnly,  1900;  for  aU  coal  stored^  at  all  sixes,  at  points 
west  and  north  of  BafCalo,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of  fire  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  i95JBO)  per  gross  ton;  for  prepared  siaes  of  coal  stored  at 
Buffalo  and  at  other  points  along  the  lines  of  the  owned,  leased, 
and  controlled  lines  of  the  seller,  the  som  of  four  doUars  ($4.00) 
per  grass  ton;  for  sizes  smaller  than  inrepared  slses  so  stored  at 
Buffalo  and  points  east,  along  the  lines  of  the  seller,  not  Including 
that  stored  at  or  ahout  the  mines  of  the  seller,  the  sum  of  one  doUar 
<$1.00)  per  gross  ton  The  buTer  shall  also  pay  an  equitable  profpor- 
tk>n  of  taxes  for  the  year  1909  assessed  or  to  be  assessed  against  such 
stored  coal 

**  The  buyer  hereby  assumes  and  agrees  to  pay  aU  unpaid  charges 
of  every  nature  incurred  in  connection  wltli  the  transportation  or 
starage  of  said  coal,  and  hereby  assumes  all  risks  and  obligations  in 
oonneetion  therewith  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof. 

"aeoond.  The  seller  shall  lease  to  the  bnyer  contemporaneously 
herewith*  the  foUowlag  pn^iertles:  The  Ohecktowage  stocking  plant, 
at  Buffalo,  N.  T.;  the  Port  Morris  storage  plant,  at  Port  Morris, 
N.  J. ;  the  Dovtf  stocking  plant,  at  Dover,  N.  J. ;  the  Brie  Street  lake 
trestle,  at  BuflUo,  N.  Y. ;  the  transfer  trestle,  at  Bast  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
the  lake  shipping  trestle,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  the  canal  trestle,  Clinton 
Street  trestle,  and  Oeddes  yard  trestle,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  the  canal 
trestle,  at  Utlca,  N.  Y.;  the  retaU  trestles  located,  reapectlyely,  at 
Newark,  Harrison,  Bloomfield,  Summit,  and  Peterson,  N.  J.;  the 
DiTialon  Street  dO(&  trestle^  at  Chicago,  111.;  the  Wabash  dock  trestle, 
at  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  rental  to  be  paid  the  seller  by  the  buyer  for 
the  use  of  said  propertieB  shall  be  five  per  cent  (5  per  cent)  of  their 
agreed  Tslue^  including  good  will,  and  the  leases  shall  provide  that 
the  buyer  ahall  ke^  the  said  pnqiertles  insured  and  in  repair,  and 
siiaU  contain  such  other  covenants  as  may  be  proper  to  protect  the 
tnteteslB  of  the  setter. 

**Tk6  adler  has  leased  certain  of  its  trestles  to  different  persons, 
as  Ibllowa:  The  Main  Street»  Brie  Street,  Chicago  Street,  Seneca 
Street,  Walden  Avenue,  and  Black  Bock  trestle  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to 
B.  Lb  Hedstrom;  the  McKlnney  trestle  at  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  the 
Camnnng  Coal  Oonqmny  trestle  at  Blmira,  N.  Y.,  the  Oswego  Coal 
Oompasy  trestle  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  the  Oilmore  treatle  at  Utlca,  N.  Y., 
tlie  Horre  trestle  and  elevator  on  Pier  5,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Bums 
BtoiiheiS'  trestle  on  property  of  the  seUer  at  South  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
the  Kllnk  trestle  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  coal  trestle  at  Bath*  N.  Y.,  and 
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railroad  has  taken  no  part  therein,  except  to  move  the  coftl 
in  obedience  to  orders  received  from  the  Coal  Company. 
Notice  of  the  change  of  business  was  promptly  given  to 

various  otlier  trestles  located  on  the  lines  of  its  owned,  leased,  and 
controlled  lines. 

'*  The  seUer  has  also  entered  into  sales  agency  contracts^  as  foUows: 
With  E.  L.  Hedstrom  &  Go.,  Chicago*  111.,  S.  C.  Schenck,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Northwestern  Fuel  Co.,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Milwaukee  Western  Fuel  Oo., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  E.  L.  Hedstrom,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Ogdensborg^ 
Goal  &  Towing  Company,  of  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y. 

"All  of  such  leases  and  sales  agency  contracts  shall  be  taken  oyer 
by  the  buyer  as  of  the  date  hereof,  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  it 
shall  assume  all  obligations  of  the  seller  with  respect  thereto,  and  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  thereof.  The  buyer  also  agrees  to  lease  of  tiie 
seller  the  coal  sales  office  building  at  Buffalo  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
rooms  in  the  station  of  the  seller  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  suitable 
quarters  at  90  West  Street,  New  York  City. 

*'  The  seller  will  provide  that  any  of  the  foregoing  properties  so  to 
be  leased  to  the  buyer  which  are  owned  by  the  Syracuse,  Binghamton 
&  New  York  Railroad  Company  shall  be  so  leased  to  it  by  su^  cor- 
poration. 

"  The  seller  has  also  entered  into  contracts  tor  the  sale  of  coal  for 
the  current  year  with  various  customers.  A  schedule  of  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  prepared  and  furnished  to  the  buyer  by  the  seller.  AU 
of  such  sales  contracts  shall  be  assumed  by  the  buyer  as  of  the  date 
hereof,  and  it  agrees  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
contracts.  The  buyer  also  agrees  to  assume  the  obligations  of  a  cer- 
tain contract  entered  into  October  8,  1906,  between  Lucy  A.  Turner 
and  the  seller  in  connection  with  the  business  of  H^iry  B.  Turner 
Coal  Company  at  foot  of  East  23d  Street,  New  York,  and  dhall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  thereof  without  other  consideration  than  that 
named  herein. 

"  The  seller  has  entered  into  a  contract,  dated  June  17,  1905,  expir- 
ing August  1,  1910,  with  the  Solvay  Process  Company,  of  Syracoae, 
N.  Y.,  providing  for  the  sale  of  washery  coal  at  prices  named  therein. 
It  is  understood  that  the  buyer  shall  assume  such  contract  and  supply 
said  company  with  coal  at  prices  named  therein.  The  seller,  however, 
agrees  that  as  the  buyer  can  not  confcwm  to  the  conditions  of  such 
contract  without  a  material  loss,  it  will  adjust  such  loss  with  tte 
buyer  upon  an  equitable  basis  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

'^'Hiird.  Subject  to  the  conditions  of  this  paragraph,  and  at  tlie 
prices  herein  stated,  the  seller  agrees,  during  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract, to  s^  to  the  buyer  all  coal  hereinafter  mined  by  it  from  aU  coal 
lands  owned  or  leased  by  it,  together  with  all  coal  it  may  piochaaa 
The  buyer  agrees  to  purchase  all  such  coal  at  auch  prices  and  to  pay 
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agents  and  customers  and  the  trade  in  generals  The  rail- 
road aells  all  its  coal  to  the  Coal  Company  on  board  cars 
at  the  breakers,  except  such  quantity  as  it  uses  for  its  own 

the  seller  Ui^efor  In  casli  on  the  20th  of  each  month  for  aU  ooal 
deilTered  to  it  by  the  seller  t  o.  b.  can  at  the  mines  during  the 
preceding  month.  The  buyer  also  agrees  on  the  15th  of  each  month 
to  pay  the  seUer  in  cash  all  tariff  charges  of  its  owned,  leased,  and 
controlled  lines,  and  all  moneys  advanced  by  it  to  other  carriers  for 
Um  tranfii)ortation  of  said  coal  during  the  preceding  month.- 

**  The  amount  of  coal  to  be  so  delivered  and  sold  to  the  buyer  by  the 
seUer  shaU  be  at  the  absolute  option  of  the  seller  as  its  interests 
may  determine,  and  the  seller  shall  be  subject  to  no  liability  what- 
soever for  faUure  to  supply  the  buyer  with  such  amount  of  coal  $iB 
It  may  desire  The  buyer  agrees  that,  ezc^t  to  enable  it  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  existing  hereinbefore  cited  sales  agency  and 
other  sales  contracts  of  the  seller,  in.  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
seller  to  seU  it  coal,  it  wlU  purchase  all  coal  to  be  sold  by  it  from 
the  sell^,  and  wiU  purchase  no  ooal  from  any  othor  person  or  cor- 
poration,  exc^t  with  the  vnritten  consent  of  the  seUer. 

"  The  s^er  reserves  the  right  to  retain  all  ooal  required  by  it  for 
the  use  of  its  owned,  leased,  and  controlled  lines  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  as  common  carriers;  also  such  coal  as  it  may  desire 
to  sell  its  employes  at  the  breakers,  the  same  not  to  be  hauled  In 
railroad  cars. 

**  The  buyer  agrees  to  pay  the  selltf ,  and  the  seller  agrees  to  accept 
from  the  buyer,  the  following  prices  for  said  coal,  to  be  delivered 
f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  the  various  breakers  now  located  and  herein- 
after constructed  by  the  seller  at  its  mines  aforesaid : 

*'  For  all  sizes  above  pea  ooal,  sixty-five  (65)  per  cent  of  the  general 
average  free  on  board  prices  of  said  sizes  received  at  tide  points  at  or 
near  New  York,  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Bdgewater. 

'*  For  pea  coal,  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b. 
price  for  pea  coal  at  said  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York,  when  the 
said  price  is  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.60)  per  ton  or  less,  and 
for  each  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price 
above  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  the  proportion  paid  the  stiller 
shall  be  increased  one  (1)  per  cent  until  the  percentage  paid  for  pea 
coal  reaches  sixty-five  (65)  per  cent 

**  For  buckwheat  coal  Noi  1,  forty  (40)  per  cent  of  the  general  aver- 
age t  o.  b.  price  at  said  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said 
price  is  two  dollars  ($2.(X))  per  ton  or  less,  and  for  each  advance  of 
ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  t^e  said  f.  o.  b.  price  the  proportionate  price 
paid  the  seller  shall  be  increased  two  .(2)  per  ceotuntU  the  said  f.  o.  b. 
price  leachee  two  doUars  and  fifty  cents  ($2»50),  after  which  the  pro- 
portkMttte  price  paid  the  seUer  shall  advance  one  (1)  per  cent'  for  each 
tea  (10)  cents  advance  in  the  tab.  price  above  two  dollars  and  fifty 
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purposes,  or  permits  to  be  used  by  its  efnploy&i.  But  the 
Coal  Company  buys  coal  from  other  persons  also,  the  quan- 
tity [267]  being  8,847  tons  in  190»,  2,267  tcms  in  1910,  6,600 

- 

cents  (12.60),  as  in  the  caae  of  pea  coal  above  mentioned :  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  oblige  the  buyer  to  pay  for  buck- 
wheat No.  1  coal  a  rate  higher  t2uui  for  pea  coal. 

"  For  all  slaes  smaller  than  buckwheat  No.  1,  the  seller  shall  receive 
twenty-five  (26)  cents  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  breakers,  and 
for  each  ten  (10)  cents  increase  in  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price 
above  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  (fL.80)  a  ton  at  tide  the  price  shall 
be  increased  five  cents  per  ton. 

"The  genttnl  average  f.  o.  b.  prices  herrin  referred  to  shall  be 
determined  by  the  general  average  fk^ee  on  board  prices  received  far 
the  various  slaes  on  general  market  sales  thereof  at  tide  points  at  or 
near  New  Tork  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Bdgewater  during  eadi 
calendar  month,  and  a  statement  of  such  prices  shall  be  furnished  the 
buyer  by  the  seller  prior  to  the  Sth  day  of  each  month  subsequent  to 
that  in  which  such  monthly  sales  shall  have  been  made— the  intent  of 
this  provision  being  to  ascertain  and  to  fix  the  market  price  of  the  coal 
at  the  mines  as  nearly  as  may  be  as  of  the  several  and  respective 
days  of  delivery  of  the  coal  at  the  mines. 

*'  Payment  on  the  20th  day  of  each  month  for  coal  purchased  during 
the  preceding  month  shaU  be  made  at  such  prices. 

"  Fourth.  The  seller  agrees  that  aU  its  coal  sold  to  the  buyer  shaU 
be  properly  prepared  for  market  in  accordance  with  the  past  practice 
and  standards  of  the  seller. 

**  Fifth.  The  buyer  agrees  that  at  any  transfer  trestles  leased  to  It 
by  the  seller  it  will  transfer  from  car  to  car  any  coal  which  the  seller 
desires  to  have  transferred,  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon.  It  is  also 
understood  that  the  parties  hereto  shaU  adjust  the  charges  to  be  paid 
by  the  buyer  to  the  seller  for  coal  forwarded  to  and  unloaded  from 
storage  or  stocking  plants  and  with  respect  to  other  transportation 
charges  to  be  subsequently  covered  by  tariffs  to  be  filed  by  the  seller. 

*'  Sixth.  The  buyer  agrees  that  It  will  conduct  the  business  of  sell- 
ing the  coal  of  the  seller  in  such  manner  as  best  to  conserve  the 
interests  of  and  preserve  the  good  will  and  markets  of  the  coal  mined 
by  the  seller,  and  to  continue  to  fill  the  orders  of  all  responsible  pres- 
ent customers  of  the  seller,  even  though  as  to  some  of  such  customers 
the  sales  may  be  unprofitable;  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that 
at  the  prices  above  quoted  the  entire  busioess  of  the  buyer  will  be 
conducted  at  a  profit 

"  Seventh.  In  the  event  of  dispute  as  to  tidewater  prices  or  as  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  any  provision  of  this  agreement,  or  if  by 
reason  of  changes  in  market  conditions,  tariff  rates  or  otherwise, 
modifications  or  changes  in  this  contract  should  fairly  be  made,  and 
the  parties  hereto  cannot  agree  with  respect  to  such  modlflaatlons  or 
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its  vice  president  and  general  sales  agent,  although  its  pres- 
ident takes  some  part  in  the  supervision.  The  sales  agents 
throughout  the  territory  served  with  the  coal  are  and  always 
have  been  in  the  exclusive  employ  of  the  Coal  Company, 
and  are  paid  solely  by  that  company.  And  this  is  true, 
also,  of  the  book-keeping  force  in  the  [269]  Coal  Company's 
offices.  The  Government  has  had  access  to  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Coal  Company,  and  has  offered  some  ex- 
tracts therefrom  in  evidence.  The  Coal  Company  has  been 
charged,  and  has  paid,  the  same  rates  of  freight  and  de- 
murrage as  any  other  shipper,  and  has  received  no  discrim- 
inating favors  from  the  railroad.  The  transactions  of  the 
Coal  Company  for  each  of  the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912, 
embrace  8,000,000  tons  or  more,  and  about  $40,000,000. 

The  Coal  Company  pays  large  sums  in  cash  each  year  to 
the  railroad  for  coal  purchased  and  for  freight.  In  1912 
the  amount  paid  for  coal  was  nearly  $20,000,000,  and  for 
freight  more  than  $13,000,000;  in  1910,  the  total  of  these 
items  was  about  $34,500,000;  and  in  1911,  $35,000,000.  In 
addition  to  these  sums,  the  Coal  Company  paid  to  other  car^ 
riers,  and  to  agents  for  salaries  and  other  charges,  from  $2,- 
[S60]  500,000  to  $3,000,000  in  each  of  the  years  named. 
For  all  purposes,  the  Coal  Company  has  paid,  to  others  than 
the  railroad,  more  than  $7,000,000  in  1910,  and  also  in  1911, 
and  more  than  $5,<)00,000  in  1912. 

A  rental  of  5  per  cent  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the  rail- 
road's former  storage  and  trestle  facilities  is  paid  by  the 
Coal  Company,  together  with  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance.  Since  August,  1909,  the  Coal  Company  has 
been  buying  other  property  at  various  places — ^mainly  land, 
buildings,  and  trestles — at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  has  been  making  contracts  on  its  own  account 
to  supply  certain  agents  with  coal  for  a  definite  number  of 
years.  It  obtains  some  of  its  coal  from  oth&r  sources  of  sup- 
ply than  the  Bailroad  Company,  although  the  railroad  is  by 
far  the  most  important  source.  And,  finally,  it  may  be  noted 
that  several  irnad justed  differences  exist  between  the  two 
companies,  one  being  the  railroad's  claim  to  receive  a  higher 
price  for  its  coaL 
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We  are  asked  to  hold  that  the  facts  thus  set  forth  do  not 
establish  the  good  faith  of  the  railroad,  and  therefore  to  de- 
cree that  the  company's  interest  in  the  coal  transported  con- 
tinues to  exist,  in  ^ite  of  the  contract  of  August  2, 1909,  and 
of  the  whole  course  of  conduct  hereinbefore  detailed.    The 
Government   prays  that   we  enjoin  the  defendant   from 
^shipping,  transporting,  or  causing  to  be  transported,  any 
anthracite  coal,  the  product  of  mines  owned  by  defendant 
railroad  company,  or  purchased  by  it  from  others,  and  sold, 
transferred,  or  delivered  to  defendant  coal  company,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  above-described  agreement  or  arrangement  ex- 
isting between  them,  or  any  similar  one."    Manifestly,  a  de- 
cree that  goes  so  far  and  would  destroy  so  much  shoidd  rest 
upon  well-established  facts,  and  these  in  our  opinion  have 
not  been  proved;  the  evidence  is  too  slender  to  justify  us  in 
drawing  the  inferences  urged  by  the  Government.    On  the 
contrary,  believing  that  we  have  fairly  stated  the  uncon- 
troverted  facts,  we  shall  only  add  that  they  appear  to  lead 
to  these  conclusions:  That  the  transactions  between  the  two 
companies  began  and  have  been  carried  on  in  good  faith,  in 
obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  re- 
liance thereon;  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  corpora- 
tions has  not  been  obliterated;  that  their  affairs  have  not 
been  so  commingled  as  by  necessary  effect  to  make  their 
affairs  indistingui^able ;  and  that  the  two  are  not  one  for 
all  purposes,  but  are  two  distinct  and  separate  legal  beings, 
actually  engaged  in  separate  and  distinct  operations.    It  fol- 
lows that  the  railroad  does  not  own  the  coal  in  question, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  during  its  carriage,  but  has  in 
good  faith  dissociated  itself  therefrom  before  the  beginning 
of  the  act  of  transportation. 

2.  But  the  Government  contends,  further,  that  the  Rail- 
road Company  retains  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the 
larger  sizes  of  the  coal  while  it  is  being  transported,  because 
the  contract  contained  a  provision  relating  to  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  these  sizes.  Coal  larger  than  pea  is  called  ^  pre- 
pared "  coal,  and  for  this  size  the  third  paragraph  of  the  con- 
tract provides  that  the  Coal  Company  shall  pay  ^  sixty-five 
(65)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  free^n-board  prices 
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of  said  sizes  reoeiTed  at  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York 
between  Perth  Amboy  and  Edgewater." 

[261]  The  same  paragraph  makes  somewhat  similar  pro- 
visions for  ascertaining  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  smaller 
sizes;  these  are  also  to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  certain 
percentages  of  die  general  average  free-on-board  prices  at 
tide.  It  is  not  contended,  however,  that  the  railroad  re- 
tains any  interest  in  these  smaller  sizes;  the  argument  is  re- 
stricted to  ^  prepared  "  coal,  or  sizes  larger  than  pea.  It  is 
urged  that  the  railroad  will  be  the  gainer  by  a  high  price  at 
tide,  since  this  will  necessarily  increase  the  price  at  the 
mines,  and,  therefore,  that  this  interest  in  the  price  is  such 
an  interest  in  the  coal  itself  as  is  condemned  by  the  statute. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  railroad  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  price;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  ^^ in- 
terest "  merely  means  that  the  railroad  will  gain  by  a  higher 
price  at  tide,  and  does  not  mean  that  the  railroad  has  power 
to  control  the  coal  or  the  price  for  which  it  seUs.  It  might 
also  be  argued — and,  indeed,  the  suggestion  is  glanced  at  in 
the  Government's  brief — that  the  price  at  tide  is  also  affected 
by  the  rate  of  freight,  and  therefore  that  the  railroad  re- 
tains an  interest  in  the  coal  because  it  can  increase  the  tide- 
water price  by  increasing  the  rate  of  freight.  In  theory  this 
argument  may  be  sound,  but  as  a  practical  consideration 
it  is  not  entitled  to  weight,  because  the  railroad  can  not  in- 
crease the  rate  of  freight  at  pleasure,  but  must  accept  what- 
ever rate  is  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. And  the  other  argument,  while  equally  good  in 
theory,  is  equally  ineffective  as  a  practical  consideration,  be- 
cause the  Railroad  Company  does  not  control  the  price  at 
tide,  and  can  not  increase  that  price,  however  much  it  may 
desire  to  do  so.  The  Bailroad  Company  does  not  fix  prices ; 
it  does  not  decide  how  much  coal  is  to  go  to  New  York 
Harbor ;  and  it  does  not  determine  the  sum  for  which  the  coal 
is  to  be  sold  at  that  point.  The  average  price  at  tide  had 
its  origin  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  the  coal-carrying 
roads  had  contracted  with  numerous  mine  owners  to  buy 
their  coal  at  certain  preoentages  of  the  average  selling  price 
at  the  harbor.    In  order  to  determine  what  that  price  was, 
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records  were  kept  by  a  bureau  organized  for  that  purpose, 
showing  the  quaatities  sold  and  the  prices.  This  was  the 
situation  in  1902,  when  the  notable  strike  in  the  anthracite 
region  took  place,  and  one  of  the  terms  of  the  award  that 
settled  that  struggle  was  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  to  be  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  selling  prices  reported  by  the 
bureau.  These  prices  have  been  so  reported  ever  since,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  of  the  strike  commission,  and 
wages  have  been  computed  by  reference  thereto. 

This  price  at  tide  afforded  the  present  defendants  a  con- 
venient basis  for  calculation.  It  has  certain  obvious  advan- 
tages ;  the  market  in  New  York  Harbor  is  very  large,  prob- 
ably the  largest  single  market  available;  it  is  served  by  all 
the  principal  coal  companies;  and  the  general  average  of 
prices  obtained  there  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  accurate 
measure  of  value  at  that  point.  But  the  purpose  of  die  third 
paragraph  of  the  contract  was  to  value  the  coal  at  the  break- 
ers, and  the  New  York  price  merely  afforded  a  starting  point 
for  the  computation.  The  contract  declares  this  purpose 
distinctly : 

**  Tbe  general  average  f.  o.  b.  prices  hereto  referred  to  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  tlie  general  ayerage  free«n*board  prices  received  for  tbe 
varfoQs  slses  on  general  market  sales  thereof  at  tide  points  at  or  near 
Kew  Twk  between  [SSt]  Perth  Amboy  and  Bdgewater  during  each 
calendar  month,  and  a  statement  of  saA  prices  shaU  be  famished  the 
buyer  by  the  seller  prior  to  the  8th  day  of  each  month  subsequent  td 
tbat  in  which  such  monthly  sales  shaU  hare  been  made^-tfae  Intent  of 
this  provision  being  to  ascertain  and  to  fix  the  market  price  of  t3ie 
coal  at  the  mines  as  nearly  as  may  be  as  of  the  several  and  respective 
days  of  delivery  of  the  coal  at  the  mines." 

We  think  it  clear  that  after  the  title  passes  to  the  Coal 
Company  at  the  mines  the  railroad  retains  nothing  more 
than  an  interest  in  the  price,  and  that  this  is  not  the  same 
thing  aa  an  interest  in  the  coal.  But  the  Conlmodities  Clause 
is  dealing  witii  an  ^^  interest,  direet  or  indirect,*'  in  the  com- 
modities themselves,  and  this  must  mean  some  kind  or  degree 
of  ownership  or  interest  in  the  thing  transported,  or  some 
power  to  d^  with  it  or  to  control  it  We  tiiisk  we  haye 
already  shown  that  the  Railroad  Company  neitiier  owns  nor 
controls  the  coal  after  it  has  been.loackd  on  can  at  the 
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breakers.    Thereafter  the  Coal  Company  is  the  owner  and 

the  master,  and  fixes  prices,  routes,  and  destinations,  at  its 

own  will.    The  Railroad  Company  has  parted  with  its  title 

so  completely  that  it  would  suffer  no  loss  if  thousands  of  tons 

should  be  burnt  or  otherwise  lost  in  transit.    No  doubt  the 

railroad  will  be  advantaged  whenever  the  price  at  tide  is 

high,  but  the  railroad  does  not  increase  that  price  or  compel 

the  Coal  Company  to  increase  it. 

But  it  seems  superfluous  to  consider  the  Government's 

argument  further,  in  view  of  what  was  said  by  the  Supreme 

Court  in  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  case  about  the  meaning  of 

this  very  phrase — ^''in  which  [the  railroad]  may  have  any 

interest,  direct  or  indirect."    On  page  418  of  213  U.  S.,  on 

page  588  of  29  Sup.  Ct.  (53  L.  Ed.  836),  the  court  said: 

"  It  remains  to  determine  the  nature  and  character  of  the  interest 
embraced  in  the  words  'in  which  it  is  interested  directly  or  in- 
directly.' The  contention  of  the  Government  that  the  clause  forbids 
a  railroad  company  to  transport  any  commodity  manufactured,  mined 
or  produced,  or  owned  in  whole  or  in  part,  etc.,  by  a  bona  flde  corpora*- 
tion  in  which  the  transporting  carrier  holds  a  stock  interest,  however 
smaU,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  such  prohibition  is  embraced 
in  the  words  we  are  considering.  The  opposing  contention,  however. 
Is  that  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  includes  only  commodities  in  which 
a  carrier  has  a  legal  intsrest,  and  Uierefore  does  not  exclude  the  ri^^t 
to  carry  commodities  which  have  been  manufactured,  mined,  produced 
or  owned  by  a  separate  and  distinct  oorporatioa,  simply  because  the 
transporting  carrier  may  be  interested  in  the  producing,  etc.,  corpora- 
tion as  an  owner  of  stock  therein.  If  the  words  in  question  are  to  be 
taken  as  embracing  only  a  legal  or  equitable  interest  in  the  commodi- 
ties to  which  they  refer,  they  cannot  be  held  to  include  conmiodities 
manufactured,  mined,  produced  or  owned,  etc,  by  a  distinct  corpora- 
tion merely  because  of  a  stock  ownership  of  the  carrier.  PuUman 
Palace  Car  Co,  v.  MUsouri  Pac,  R.  12.,  115  U.  S.  687  [6  Sup.  Ct.  194. 
29  L.  Ed.  499] ;  Conley  v.  Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  190  TT.  S.  406  [23 
Supi  Ct.  728,  47  L.  Ed.  1113].  And  that  this  is  weU  settled  also  in  the 
law  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  questioned.  It  is  unnecessary  t»  pursue  the 
subject  in  more  detaU,  since  it  is  conceded  in  the  argument  for  the 
Government  that,  if  the  clause  embraces  only  a  legal  interest  in  an 
article  or  commodity,  it  cannot  be  held  to  include  a  prohibition  against 
carrying  a  commodity,  simply  because  it  had  been  manufactured, 
mined  or  produced,  or  is  owned,  by  a  corporation  in  which  the  carrier 
is  a  stockholder.** 

If  we  remember  that  this  language  was  used  ttbout  a  situa- 
tion arising  where  a  railroad  itself  owned  stock  (even  in  a 
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controlling  amount)  in  the  producing  or  owning  corpora- 
tion, and  where  the  railroad  would  [868]  therefore  profit 
directly  by  the  price  received  for  the  conunodity  transported, 
it  hardly  aeems  worth  while  to  argue  at  any  length  that, 
where  the  railroad  does  not  own  a  singk  share  of  such 
stock,  it  does  not  have  an  ^*  interest,  direct  or  indirect,"  in 
the  particular  commodity  thus  produced  or  owned.  In 
such  a  state  of  affairs — ^if  we  understand  correctly  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said — the  interest  of  the  carrier  ceases 
when  the  commodity  is  sold  and  delivered  bona  fide  to  a 
distinct  and  separate  corporation,  and  no  interest  remains, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  merely  because  the  price  has  not 
yet  been  precisely  ascertained. 

3.  The  bill  of  complaint  also  makes  a  formal  charge 
against  both  defendants  under  the  Anti-Trust  act  (act 
July  2,  1890,  c.  674,  26  Stat.  209  [U.  S.  Comp,  St.  1901, 
p.  8200] ) ;  but  the  oral  argument  left  us  under  the  impres- 
sion that  this  charge  was  not  mudi  insisted  on.  We  be- 
lieved then,  and  have  believed  since,  that,  while  the  Oov- 
emment  earnestly  desired  to  obtain  a  decision  concerning 
the  application  of  the  Commodities  Clause  to  the  facts  of 
this  case,  the  Anti-Trust  branch  of  the  complaint  was  re- 
garded as  comparatively  unimportant.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  we  shall  not  undertake  for  the  present  what  we 
think  would  be  the  needless  task  of  discussing  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  charge  of  restraining  or  monopolizing 
commerce.  If  we  are  mistaken  in  this  supposition,  however, 
the  error  can  easily  be  corrected. 

A  decree  may  be  entered  dismissing  the  bill;  but  as  the 
situation  may  change  in  the  future,  and  the  change  inay 
afford  the  Government  ground  to  assert  that  the  affairs  of 
the  two  cori)orations  have  become  unlawfully  identified, 
8o  as  to  violate  the  Commodities  Clause,  the  dismissal  will 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  Government's  right  to  begin  a 
aecond  proceeding  whenever  it  may  be  so  advised* 
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UNITED  STATES  t;.  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA 
AND  WESTEKN  RAILROAD  COMPANY.* 

AtTEAL  FROM  THE  DISTRIOT  GOCHT  OF  IBB  TTSTTED  STATBS  FOB 

THS  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JSRSET. 

No.  SIT.   Argued  December  9, 10, 1014.-- Decided  June  21, 1915. 

[238  U.  S.»  516.] 

A  railroad  corporation  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Hepburn  Act  in  the  business  of  mining,  buying,  transporting,  and 
selling  coal,  in  order  to  divest  itself  of  title  after  the  coal  had  been 
mined  and  before  transportation  began,  caused  a  coal  company  to  be 
incorpcMrated  having  stockholders  and  officers  in  common  with  itself ; 
thereupon  the  two  corporations  having  a  common  management  en- 
tered into  a  contract  prepared  by  the  railroad  company  undiar  which 
the  railroad  company  did  not  go  out  of  the  mining  and  selling  busi- 
ness, but  when  the  coal  was  brought  to  the  surface  it  lost  title  by 
a  sale  to  the  coal  company  f .  o.  b.  the  mines  and  instantly  as  carrier 
regained  possession  and  retained  it  until  delivery  to  the  coal  com- 
pany which  subsequently  paid  the  contract  price;  the  price  paid 
was  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  price  at  a  fixed  terminal  on  the  day 
of  delivery  at  the  mines,  and  the  railroad  agreed  to  sell  all  of  the 
coal  it  produced  or  purchased  from  others  to  the  coal  company,  and 
the  latter  company  agreed  to  buy  only  from  the  railroad  company 
and  subject  to  the  contract ;  the  stockholders  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany were  allowed  to  take  pro  rata  the  stock  of  the  coal  company 
and  practically  all  availed  of  the  option,  and  the  coal  company  de- 
clared a  dividend  on  each  share  of  stock  sufilclent  to  pay  for  [517] 
the  amount  of  stock  allotted  to  the  holder  thereof.  In  a  suit 
brought  by  the  Government  alleging  that  the  two  corporations  were 
practically  one  and  that  the  contract  was  invalid,  held  that :  & 

The  Ck>mmodlty  GHanse  of  the  Hepburn  Act  was  intended  to  prevent 
railroads  from  occupying  the  dual  and  inconsistent  position  of 
public  carrier  and  private  shipper;  and,  In  order  to  separate  the 
business  of  transportation  from  that  of  selling,  the  statute  made  It 
unlawful  for  the  carriers  to  transport  In  Interstate  oommeroe  any 
coal  in  which  the  carrier  had  any  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect 

•For  opinion  of  the  district  court  (218  Fed.,  240),  see  ante,  p.  225. 
>  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1915,  by  The 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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It  iB  not  bnpniper  fbr  a  carrier  engacad  la  mtelng  coal  to  Inatltate 
the  of^iBlzatioa  of  a  coal  oompaoj  to  bay  or  prodace  ttie  coal  eo  as 
to  comfly  vitli  the  teime  of  the  Oommoditiea  Oaaae  and  to  give  Its 
stockholders  an  opportunity  to  suhscrlbe  to  the  stock,  but  It  mast 
dissociate  itself  from  the  management  of  the  coal  company  as  soon 
as  the  same  starts  business. 

M&e  stock  ownership  by  a  railroad  company  or  by  its  stockholders 
In  a  prodndug  company  Is  not  the  test  of  Illegality  under  the  Oom- 
Dodlty  Clause  but  unity  of  manageaient  and  Maa  /lde«  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  carrier  and  the  producer. 

The  Commodity  Clauae  and  the  Antt/Trust  act  are  not  concerned  with 
the  interest  of  the  parties,  but  with  the  interest  of  the  public ;  and 
if  a  contract  between  a  carrier  and  a  prodooer  Is  as  a  matter  of 
law  in  restraint  <^  trade,  or  If  the  producing  company  la  practically 
flie  agent  of  the  carrier,  the  transportation  of  the  article  produced 
by  the  carrier  is  unlawful. 

The  contract  in  this  case  enables  the  railroad  company  to  practically 
control  the  output,  sales,  and  prios  of  coal  and  to  dictate  to  whom 
it  should  be  sold  and  as  such  Is  Illegal  under  both  the  Commodities 
Gtause  and  the  Anti-Trust  Act. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  Commodities  Clause  In  regard  to  the 
transportation  of  coal,  a  carrier  engaged  also  in  mining  coal  must 
absolutely  dissociate  itself  from  the  coal  before  the  transportation 
begins,  and  if  it  sells  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  the  buyer  must 
be  sheolutely  free  to  dispose  of  it  and  have  absolute  control;  nor 
should  it  sell  to  a  corporation  managed  by  the  same  officers  as 
Itself— that  Is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  tlie  Commodities  Clause. 

While  there  mli^t  be  a  bona  fide  and  lawful  contract  between  a 
carrlor  mining  coal  and  a  buying  company  by  which  the  latter 
[agreed  to]  bay  all  of  tlie  coal  of  the  former,  the  contract  to  be  not 
Illegal  must  leave  the  buyer  free  to  extend  Its  business  else  [S16] 
where  as  It  pleases  and  to  otherwise  act  In  competition  with  the 
canier. 
213  Fed.  Rep.  240,  reversed. 

[59  L.  Bd.  14S8.«] 

[Gasbisbs — GkivsBNicKirr  Contbod-^Associattor  WrrR  ComcoDnr 
Gakub) — Stock  OwNaasHiPrHl.  The  mere  ownership  by  railway 
abarebolders  of  the  stock  of  a  coal  company  can  not  he  used  aa  a 
test  by  which  to  determine  the  legality  of  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  the  coal  company's  coal  by  the  railway  company,  under  the 

_i     — ■ 

•Tbe  paragraphs  following;  in  braidiets,  comprise  the  syllabus  of 
the  case  aa  re|;K>rted  la  Volume  50,  page  1438,  Lawyers'  Edition, 
Supreme  Court  Eeports.  Syllabus  copyrighted^  1914,  1915,  by  The 
Lawyenf  Cooperative  Publishing  Company. 
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tatioB  b€|gan.  Aooordiiigly  it  cauaed  to  be  incorporated, 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware,  Lad^awannA 
&  Western  Coal  Company,  witii  a  capital  stock  of  $6,800,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  $50  each.  The  Railroad  Company 
then  invited  its  own  stocUiolders  to  subscribe  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Coal  Company  at  the  rate  of  one  share  of  the 
latter  for  each  four  shares  of  the  former.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  these  stockholders  did,  as  was  expected,  subscribe 
for  the  stock  of  the  Coal  Company — ^their  subscription  being 
paid  for  in  full  out  of  a  cadi  dividend  of  $13,600,000  pre- 
viously declared  by  the  Bailroad  Company.  The  new  cor- 
poration was  then  organized  by  electing  tbe  vice  president 
of  the  Bailroad  Company  as  president  of  the  Co(|l  Com- 
pany, and  other  officers  and  directors  of  the  Coal  Company 
were  also  officers  and  directors  of  the  Bailroad  Company^ 
As  soon  as  the  organization  was  completed,  the  Bailroad 
Company  prepared  and  submitted  to.  the  Coal  Company  a 
contract  by  which  the  Bailroad  Company^  reserving  what 
it  needed  for  its  railway  locomotives,  ^'  agreed  to  seU  and 
the  Coal  Company  agreed  to  buy,  f .  o.  b.  the  mines,  all  coal 
which,  during  the  term  of  the  contract,  the  Bailroad  Com* 
pany  should  produce  from  its  own  mines  or  purchase  from 
any  one  else.^'  The  price  for  prepared  sizes — ^the  more  im- 
portant commercial  coal — ^was  fixed  at  65  per  [619]  cent  ol 
the  price  in  New  York  on  the  day  of  delivery  at  the  miBe& 
The  Bailroad  Company  also  leased  to  the  Coal  Company  all 
its  trestles,  docks,  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  contract — ^thus  prepared  by  the  Bailroad  Compan^^ — 
was  then  signed  by  both  corporations  and,  on  August  2, 
1909,  the  Coal  Company  took  possession  of  the  leased  prop- 
erty ;  those  who  had  been  agents  of  the  railroad  in  its  sales 
department  became  agents  of  the  Coal  Company  in  its 
sales  department  and  the  two  corporations,  with  managing 
(dicers  in  common,  also  had  offices  in  common  in  the  (Aty 
of  New  York. 

Thereafter  the  Bailroad  Company  continued  its  mining 
business,  annually  producing  about  7,000,000  tons  and  pur- 
chasing about  l|5QO,Q0Q  tons,  from  operators  whoea  mines 
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were  located  on  its  railway.  Aftw  retaining  what  was 
needed  finr  use  on  its  railway  engines,  it  sold  the  balance, 
aggregating  about  7,000,000  terns,  to  the  Coal  Company 
at  the  contract  prices  f .  a  b.  the  mines.  The  coal  thus 
sold  by  the  Railroad  Company  was  then  transported  by 
the  Bailroad  Company  to  destination  where  it  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Coal  Company,  which  paid  the  regular  tariff 
freight  rate  and  the  contract  prices  on  the  SOth  of  each 
BEhonth.  This  course  of  dealing  continued  until  February, 
1918,  when  the  Oovencunent  filed  a  petition  against  both 
corporations,  alleging  that  the  two  were  practically  one  and 
attacking  the  validity  of  the  contract. 

The  petition  alleged  that  the  coal  business  was  extremely 
profitable  and  in  order  to  continue  it  in  all  its  branches 
the  Railroad  Company  (which  was  controlled  by  a  group 
of  25  persons,  owning  a  majority  of  its  stock),  had  deter- 
mined ^^to  cause  the  organization  of  a  new  corporation  to 
be  under  their  own  control — ^whose  stockholders  would  be 
substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  Railroad  Company — 
and  through  it  to  conduct  the  business  theretofore  carried 
on  by  the  railroad  sales  department,  thus  securing,  in  effect, 
the  continued  unity  of  [690]  mining,  transporting,  and 
selling,  in  substance,  as  theretofore  and  depriving  the  public 
of  the  benefits  which  the  Commodity  Clause  was  intended 
to  produce." 

The  petition  alleged  that  when  the  contract  was  made,  in 
August,  1909,  the  stockholders  of  the  two  corporations  were 
practically  identical;  that  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  in 
both  is  still  owned  by  the  same  persons  and  that  by  virtue 
of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  contract  the  railroad  had 
such  aa  iiUere9t  in  the  coal  as  to  make  it  unlawfiil  for  it  to 
transport  such  commodity  in  interstate  commerce. 

It  was  further  charged  that  the  transportation  of  the  coal 
sold  to  the  Coal  Comipany  was  not  only  a  violation  of  the 
Commodity  Clause,  but  that  the  contract  tended  to  create  a 
iBonopoly  and  unlawfully  to  hinder  and  restrain  trade  in 
coal  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Anti^Trust  Act.  In 
this  eonneetion  it  was.  also  charged  that  ih»  Btatilroad  Com- 
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puiy  not  only  mined  coal,  bnt  purchased  the  produot  of 
other  mines  located  along  its  railway,  and  had  acquired 
tbe  ontput  of  other  collieries  on  its  line,  giving  to  it  the  dis- 
position of  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  market,  with  power 
to  trbitrtrily  fix  prices.    The  petition  averred : 

"By  reason  of  the  arrangements  described,  the  support  of  the  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  peculiar  adrantages  and  faculties  acquired, 
the  Goal  Company  at  once  secured  and  has  ever  since  maintained 
u  unlawful  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  coal  produced  along  defendant's 
railroad,  and  has  completely  dominated  the  markets  at  all  points 
tbereon  not  reached  by  any  other  railroad.  Its  position,  power,  and 
sQfiport  render  effective  competition  with  it  practically  impossible, 
ud  tbe  monopoly  which  it  now  holds  will  continue  indefinitely  unless 
restrained." 

Both  defendants  answered.  There  was  practically  no 
(iispnte  as  to  the  facts,  though  both  corporations  contended 
that  the  facts  alleged  and  proved  did  not  support  [521]  the 
legal  conclusions  sought  to  be  drawn  therefrom  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Each  insisted  that  the  two  corporations  were 
separate  in  law  and  in  fact;  contended  that  the  Bailroad 
Company  had  no  interest  in  the  coal,  and  insisted  that  the 
Coal  Company  acted  independently  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
ptny  and  was  not  subject  to  its  control. 

At  the  hearing  there  was  evidence  that  at  the  date  of  the 
iDAking  of  the  contract  all  except  2,249  shares  in  the  Coal 
Company  were  held  by  those  who  held  stock  in  the  Railroad 
Company.  By  reason  of  sales  of  both  stocks,  it  appeared 
that  in  October,  191S,  88,116  shares  of  the  railroad  stock 
were  held  by  those  who  were  not  then  interested  in  the  Coal 
Company  and  6,907  shares  of  stock  in  the  Coal  Company 
were  held  by  those  who  were  not  owners  of  the  railroad 
stock. 

There  was  also  evidence  that  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
Coal  Company  were  not  officers  of  the  Railroad  Company; 
that  the  management  of  the  two  corporations  was  separate 
and  distinct;  that  the  Coal  Company  kept  its  own  books, 
deposited  its  funds  in  its  name  in  banks  of  its  own  choosing, 
and  that  the  profits  went  solely  to  its  own  stockholders.  The 
Coal  Company  paid  the  same  rates  of  freight  and  demur- 
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rage  as  other  shippers  and  received  no  discriminating  favors 
from  the  Railroad  Company.  In  1910  the  amount  paid  to 
the  railroad  for  the  purchase  price  of  coal  under  the  con* 
tract  was  about  $20,000,000  and  for  the  freight  thereon  about 
$14,000,000.  Since  the  contract  was  made  the  Coal  Company 
has  bought  coal  from  other  persons,  the  quantity  being  8,847 
tons  in  1909,  2,267  tons  in  1910,  6,600  tons  in  1911,  92,004 
tons  in  1912, 310,645  tons  in  the  first  ten  months  in  1913. 

There  are  about  70,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  pro- 
duced annually,  of  which  20,000,000  tons  are  sold  at  tide- 
water. Of  the  7,000,000  tons  sold  by  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  Company  about  [622]  2,000,000 
tons  are  transported  to  tidewater  points,  and  of  this  600,000 
tons  are  prepared  sizes.  The  Coal  Company  at  large  expense 
bought  land,  built  trestles  and  storage  facility  at  various 
points  in  addition  to  those  leased  to  it  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

The  District  Court  held  that  the  business  of  the  two  cor- 
porations had  not  been  so  commingled  as  to  make  their 
affairs  indistinguishable;  that  they  are  two  distinct  and 
separate  legal  beings  actually  engaged  in  separate  and  dis- 
tinct operations  and  that  the  railroad  does  not  own  the  coal, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  during  its  carriage  but  has  in 
good  faith  dissociated  itself  therefrom  before  the  beginning 
of  the  act  of  transportation. 

In  answer  to  the  claim  that  ^Hhe  railroad  will  be  the 
gainer  from  a  high  price  at  tide,  since  this  will  necessarily 
increase  the  price  at  the  mines  and  therefore  that  this  in- 
terest in  the  price  is  such  an  interest  in  the  coal  itself  as  is 
condemned  by  the  statute,"  the  court  said:  ^^Undoubtedly 
it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  railroad  has  an  interest  in  the 
price,  but  that  ^  interest '  merely  means  that  the  railroad  will 
gain  by  a  higher  price  at  tide  and  does  not  mean  that  the 
railroad  has  power  to  control  the  coal  or  the  price  for  which 
it  sells."    The  alleged  power  to  increase  the  price  by  in- 
creasing the  freight  was  held  to  be  ineffective  because  freight 
rates  were  controlled  by  the  Commerce  Commission.    '^  The 
Railroad  Company  does  not  fix  prices.    It  does  not  decide 
how  much  coal  is  to  go  to  New  York  Harbor,  and  it  does 
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not  detemniie  the  stun  for  which  the  coal  is  to  be  sold  ftt 
that  point"  ^  The  65  per  cent  basis  had  its  origin  many 
years  ago  and  affords  a  convenient  basis  for  calculating  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  future  deliveries."  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  rail- 
road retains  nothing  more  after  the  title  passes  to  the  Coal 
Company  at  the  mines  than  an  interest  in  the  price  and 
this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  an  interest  in  the  coal.  The 
Commodity  Clause  deals  with  an  in-[588]tere6t  direct  or 
indirect "  in  the  oommodities  themselves,  and  this  must 
mean  some  kind  or  degree  of  ownersMp  in  the  thing  trans- 
ported or  some  power  to  deal  with  it  or  to  control  it.  The 
Bailroad  Company  neither  owns  nor  controls  the  coal  after 
it  has  been  loaded  on  the  ears  at  the  breakers.  Thereafter 
the  Coal  Company  is  the  owner  and  the  master  and  fixes 
prices,  routes,  and  destination  at  its  own  will. 

The  court  further  said  that  ^^  the  bill  of  complaint  makes 
a  formal  charge  against  both  defendants  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  but  the  oral  argument  left  us  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  charge  was  not  much  insisted  on.  For 
that  reason  the  Anti-Trust  branch  of  the  complaint  was 
regarded  as  comparatively  unimportant,  and  for  that  reason 
we  shall  not  undertake  what  we  think  would  be  the  need- 
less task  of  discussing  the  evidence  bearing  upon  the  charge 
of  restraining  or  monopolizing  commerce.  If  we  are  mis- 
taken in  this  supposition  the  error  can  easily  be.  corrected." 

The  petition  was  thereupon  dismissed  without  prejudice 
to  the  Government's  ri^t  to  begin  a  second  proceeding 
whenever  it  may  be  so  advised.  213  Fed  Bep.  240.  The 
GUnremment  then  brought  the  case  here  by  appeal. 

In  the  Government's  brief  it  is  stated  that  while  it  did 
not  now  ask  for  a  ruling  as  to  the  right  of  the  Bailroad  Com- 
pany to  purchase  and  sell  coal  produced  in  mines  along  its 
railroad,  it  did  ask  that  if  the  decree  was  affirmed  it  should 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
institute  such  proceedings. 

Mr.  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  {reneral  Todd  and  Mr. 
SoUeUor  Cfeneral  Davis  for  the  TTnited  States : 

The  Bailroad  Company,  whilst  continuing  to  transport 
in  interstate  commerce  anthracite  coal  mined  and  purchased 
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1^  it,  hafi  not  in  good  faith  dissociated  itself  [684]  ttiere^ 
from  before  the  transportation,  and  therefore  is  oontiniiing 
to  violate  tiie  Commodities  Clause. 

The  contract  of  August  2, 1909,  between  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  Coal  Company  restrains  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  m  violation  of  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act 

In  support  of  these  contentions,  see  Atfy  GenTs  Bep., 
1912 ;  Attorney  Oener€A  v.  Ot.  Nor.  By.  Co.^  29  Law  Jour. 
(N.S.Eq.),794;  DeL,La6k.  cfe  Wsst.B.B.  v.  United  States^ 
281 U.  S.  868 ;  New  Haven  R.  R.  v.  Int.  Com.  Comm.^  200  U.  S. 
861;  Nor.  Securities  Co.  v.  United  States,  198  U.  S.  197; 
Standard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1 ;  Tap  Line 
Cases,  284  17.  S.  1 ;  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Co., 
221  U.  S.  106;  United  States  v.  Del.  <6  Hud.  Co^  164  Fed. 
Sep.  215;  S.  C,  218  TJ.  S.  266;  United  States  v.  Lehigh  Val- 
ley R.  R.,  220  U.  S.  257 ;  United  States  v.  Union  Pacific  R.  R., 
226  U.  S.  61,  and  470.  See  also  26  Stat.  209,  c.  647;  82  Stat. 
828,  c.  544;  84  Stat.  584,  c  8591;  36  Stat.  854,  c.  428. 

Mr.  WiUiam  S.  Jen/ney  for  appellee  Railroad  Company 
and  Mr.  John  G.  Johnson  for  appellee  Coal  Company : 

The  appellees  do  not  maintain  a  monopoly  in  &e  produc- 
tion or  sale  of  coal  as  alleged  in  the  petition. 

The  Railroad  Company,  by  a  sale  of  its  coal  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  in  issue  to  the  Coal  Company,  has  in 
good  faith  dissociated  itself  from  such  coal  before  transpor- 
tation. 

The  contract  in  issue  does  not  restrain  mterstate  cool- 
merce. 

In  support  of  these  contritions,  see  Att'y  GenTs  R^., 
1909,  p.  57;  Id.,  1912,  p.  23;  Ansbro  v.  Umted  States.  159 
U.  S.  696;  Z?6t,  Lack  <b  W.  R.  R.  v.  United  States,  281  TJ.  S. 
368;  Paraiso  v.  United  States,  207  U.  S.  868;  Rodriguez  v. 
Vivoni,  201  U.  S.  871;  Rogers  v.  Ritt0r,  12  Wall.  817; 
United  States  v.  Am^  BeU  Tel.  Co.,  167  U,  S.  224;  [626] 
United  States  v.  Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.^  220  U.  S.  275;  United 
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States  ▼.  Da.,  Lack  db  W.  R.  R^  213  Fed.  Bep.  24a;  United 
States  V.  Del.  <k  Hudson  Co.,  213  U.  S.  366;  United  States  ▼. 
Erie  R.  R^  220  U.  S.  275;  United  States  v.  Lehigh  VdOey 
R.  R.,  220  n.  S.  257;  United  States  \.  Pennsylvania  R.  R^ 
220  V.  S.  275;  United  States  y.  Reading  Co^  226  U.  S.  324, 
and  228  U.  S.  158. 

Mr.  Justice  Lamab,  after  making  the  foregoing  statement 
of  facts,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

The  Conunodity  Clause  of  the  Hepburn  Act  was  intended 
to  preTent  railroads  from  occupying  the  dual  and  incon- 
w^beat  positions  of  public  carrier  and  private  shipper ;  and, 
in  order  to  separate  the  business  of  transportation  from  the 
business  of  selling,  that  statute  made  it  unlawful  for  rail- 
roads to  transport  in  interstate  commerce  any  coal  in  which 
the  company  had  ^  any  interest^  direct  or  indirect.^^ «  United 
States  y.  Delaware  dk  Hudson,  213  XT.  S.  415 ;  Delaware  dke. 
R.  R.  y.  United  States,  2ai  U.  S.  863,  871. 

ka  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  facts,  the  Delaware, 
Ladcawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  was  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  th^  Hepburn  Act  of  1906,  one  of  the 
great  coal  roads  engaged  in  the  fourfold  business  of  mining, 
buying,  transporting,  and  selling  ooal.  As  the  Commodity 
Claae  made  it  unlawful  to  transport  its  own  ooal  to  market, 
Uie  Railway  Company  decided  to  adopt  a  plan  by  which  to 
divest  itself  of  title  after  it  had  [526]  been  mined  but  be- 
fore transportation  began.  It  thereupon  caused  a  Coal  Com- 
pany to  be  incorporated  having  stockholders  and  officers  in 
ooounon  with  the  Railroad  Company.  The  two  corpora- 
tions, thus  having  a  common  management,  then  made  a  con- 
tract, prepared  by  the  Railroad  Company,  under  which  the 

•'*Fmm  and  after  Maj  1*  1B08,  it  shatt  be  unlawful  for  any  raU- 
road  company  to  transport'*  [in  interstate  commerce]  *'any  article 
or  commodity  other  than  timber  .  .  .  manufactured,  mined,  or  pro- 
ceed Ivy  it,  or  under  its  authority,  or  which  it  may  oif^  in  whole,  or 
ta  part,  or  in  wlilcb  it  nny  have  any  interest,  direct  or  Indirect, 
atept  such  attldcpi  or  commodities  as  may  be  neoMsary  and  in- 
iHided  for  its  use  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  as  a  oomiaon  car: 
rier."    84  SUt  585. 
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Bailroad  Company  did  not  go  out  of  the  mining  and  selling 
business,  but  when  the  coal  was  brought  to  the  surface  the 
Sailroad  Company  lost  title  by  a  sale  to  the  Coal  Com- 
pany f.  o.  b.  the  mines  and  instantly  regained  possession  as 
carrier.  It  retained  that  possession  until  delivery  to  the 
Coal  Company,-  which  subsequently  paid  therefor  at  the 
contract  price. 

The  District  Court  held  that  it  was  illegal  for  the  same 
person  to  own  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  two  corpora- 
tions and  that  their  contract  of  sale  was  lawfuL 

From  the  decree,  dismissing  the  bill,  the  Govermnent  ap- 
pealed to  this  court  where  much  of  the  argument  was  di- 
rected to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  fact  that  the  two 
corporations  had  practically  the  same  shareholders  left  the 
Railroad  Company  in  a  position  where  it  eould  lawfully 
transport  coal  which  it  had  sold  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
to  the  Coal  Company. 

1.  But  mere  stock  ownership  by  a  railroad,  or  by  its  stocks 
holders,  in  a  producing  company  cannot  be  used  as  a  test 
by  which  to  determine  the  legality  of  the  transportation  of 
such  company's  coal  by  the  interstate  carrier.  For,  when 
the  Commodity  Clause  was  under  discussion,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  number  of  the  anthracite 
roads  which  at  that  time  owned  stock  in  coal  companies. 
An  amendment  was  then  offered  which,  if  adopted,  would 
have  made  it  imlawful  for  any  such  road  to  transport  coal 
belonging  to  such  company.  The  amendment,  however,  was 
voted  down;  and,  in  the  light  of  that  indication  of  congres- 
sional intent,  the  Commodity  Clause  was  construed  to  mean 
that  it  was  not  necessarily  [627]  unlawful  for  a  railroad 
company  to  transport  coal  belonging  to  a  corporation  in 
which  the  road  held  stock.  UnUed  States  v.  Delaware  dk 
Hudson  Co.y  213  IT.  S.  414.  For  a  stronger  reason,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  illegal  for  the  road  to  transport  ooal 
belonging  to  a  corporation  whose  stock  was  held  by  those 
who  owned  the  stock  of  the  Bailroad  Company.  > 

Nevertheless,  the  Commodity  Clause  of  the  Hepburn  Act 
of  1906  rendered  unlawful  many  transactions  which  prior 
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to  that  time  had  been  expressly  anthorized  by  the  statutes 
of  the  States  which  had  chartered  the  coal  roads.  And, 
while  the  Hepburn  Act  provided  that,  in  the  future,  inter- 
state  railroads  should  not  occupy  the  dual  position  of  carrier 
and  shipper,  there  was,  of  course,  no  intent  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  confiscate  property  or  to  destroy  the  interest 
of  the  stockholders.  But,  still,  upon  adoption  of  the  Com- 
modity Clause  this  appellee  railroad  was  confronted  with  a 
difficult  situation.  To  shut  down  the  mines,  because  the 
coal  could  not  be  transported,  would  have  meant  not  only 
a  vast  monetary  loss  to  the  company  and  its  stockholders, 
but  would  have  been  even  more  harmful  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  which  required  a  constant  supply  of  fuel. 
The  character  of  coal  property  was  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  divide  the  same  in  kind  among  the  railroad 
stockholders,  while  the  value  of  the  coal  land  was  so  great 
as  to  make  it  impracticable  to  find  a  purchaser  in  ordinary 
coarse  of  trade.  It  was,  therefore,  natural,  if  not  necessary, 
to  organize  a  corporation  with  which  a  contract  could  be 
made,  and  out  of  cash  received  or  stock  issued  to  pay  for  or 
preserve  the  equity  which  the  railroad  shareholders  had 
in  the  coaL 

In  this  situation  there  may  have  been  no  impropriety  in 
the  Railroad  Company  taking  the  preliminary  steps  of  or- 
ganizing such  a  corporation.  Neither  was  it  illegal  for 
the  stockholders  of  the  Railroad  Company  to  take  stock 
in  the  Coal  Company,  for  there  are  many  instances  [528]  in 
which  the  law  recognizes  that  there  may  be  diversity  of 
corporate  interest,  even  when  there  is  an  identity  of  corpo- 
rate members.  A  city  and  the  county,  in  which  it  is  located, 
may  both  have  the  same  population  but  different  corporate 
interests.  Many  private  corporations  have  both  stockhold- 
ers and  officers  in  common,  yet  they  may,  nevertheless,  make 
contracts  which  wiU  bind  both  of  the  separate  entities. 
But  whenever  two  such  companies,  thus  owned  or  managed, 
make  contracts  which  affect  the  interest  of  minority  stock- 
holders, or  of  third  persons,  or  of  the  public,  the  fact  of 
their  unity  of  management  must  be  considered  in  testing 
the  validity  and  bona  fide$  of  the  contracts  under  review. 
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2.  That  principle  is  to  be  specially  bome  in  mind  in  the 
present  case.  For  this  is  not  an  instance  of  a  coal  road 
and  a  coal  company,  both  of  which  existed  and  had  made 
contracts  prior  to  the  Commodity  Clause ;  but  a  case  where 
a  coal  company  was  created  with  the  express  purpose  that, 
with  stockholders  in  common,  it  should  be  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract intended  to  enable  the  Railroad  Company  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Conmiodity  Clause  and  at  the  same  time 
continue  the  business  of  buying,  mining,  selling  and  trans- 
porting coaL 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  Company  did  not  part  with  title  to  its 
coal  lands,  mines  and  mining  machinery  as  seems  to  have 
been  done,  on  terms  not  fully  stated  [United  States  v.  Dela- 
ware db  Hudson^  218  U.  S.  366,  398  (5),  392],  in  some  of  the 
instances  discussed  in  the  Commodity  cases.  In  them  the 
ownership  of  the  mines  had  passed  completely  from  the  rail- 
roads to  the  pitiducing  companies  and  the  coal  property  was 
no  longer  subject  to  the  debts  of  the  railroad  coupaniea 
After  such  sale  of  the  coal  lands  there  was  both  a  technical 
and  a  practical  separation  of  the  legal  interest  of  the  two 
corporations  in  the  coal  under  the  ground,  on  the  surface, 
when  it  was  transported,  and  [529]  when  it  was  sold.  The 
fact  that  the  railroad  held  stock  in  the  producing  company, 
and  received  dividends  thereon,  did  not  give  to  the  Railroad 
Company,  any  more  than  to  any  other  stockholder  in  any 
other  corporation,  a  legal  interest  in  the  property  of  the  Coal 
Company.  Nor  would  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Company 
had  once  owned  it,  have  made  any  difference,  if^^by  a  nor- 
mal and  bona  fde  sale  at  the  point  of  production-mia  car- 
rier had  lost  all  power  of  control  and  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  the  coal  before  the  transportation  begian.  United 
States  V.  Delav>aTe  db  Hudson,  213  U.  S.  413,  top. 

8.  But  the  decisions  construing  the  statute,  recognize  that 
one  corporation  can  be  an  agent  for  another  corporation 
and  that  by  means  of  stock  ownership  one  of  suoh  com- 
panies may  be  converted  into  a  mere  agent  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  other.    United  States  t.  Lehigh  VcO^  B.  R^ 
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220  U.  S.  257,  273.  And,  this  use  of  one  by  the  other--^r 
this  power  of  one  over  the  other — does  not  depend  upon 
control  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  stock  therein  is  held 
by  the  Kailroad  Company  or  by  its  shareholders.  For 
dominance  of  the  Coal  Company  may  be  secured  by  a  car- 
rier (New  Haven  R.  B.  v.  Int.  Com.  Ccmm.^  200  U.  S. 
363)  not  only  by  an  express  contract  of  agency,  but  by  any 
contract  which  in  its  practical  operation  gives  to  the  Bail- 
road  Company  a  control  or  an  '^interest,  direct  or  indi- 
rect ^  in  the  coal  sold  at  the  mouth  of  the  mines. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  incorporation  and  organization 
of  the  Coal  Company  under  the  auspioes  of  the  Bailroad 
Company  was  legal;  assuming  that  the  election  of  rail- 
road officers  as  the  first  managers  of  the  Coal  Company 
was  not  illegal;  assuming  that  as  officers  of  the  railroad 
they  could  contract  with  themselves  as  officers  of  the  Coal 
Company;  assuming  that  at  the  time  of  organization  it 
was  not  unlawful  for  the  Kailroad  Company  and  the  Coal 
Company,  not  only  to  have  officers  but  offices  in  common; 
and  finally  assuming  that  all  these  [5SQ]  facts  together  did 
not,  in  and  of  themselves,  establish  an  identity  of  oorporato 
interest,  still  these  facts  taken  together  are  most  significant. 
They  at  least  prove  that  the  relation  between  tibie  parties 
was  so  friendly  that  they  were  not  trading  at  arm's  length. 
And  the  further  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  was  under  a 
statutory  disability  as  to  hauling  ooal,  makes  it  necessary  to 
carefully  scrutinize  their  arrangement  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  a  bona  fde  and  lawful  contract  of  sale, 
or  a  means  by  which  the  railroad  though  parting  with  tbe 
l^al  title  retained  an  interest  and  control  in  what  had  been 
sold. 

4.  That  contract  is  published  in  full  in  213  Fed.  Sep. 
25&-259.  The  provisions  matoial  in  the  present  inquiry 
may  be  thus  summarized : 

(a)  The  Bailroad  Company  ag^reed  to  sell  and  the  Coal 
Company  agreed  to  buy  all  of  the  ooal  mined  or  acquired 
by  the  Bailroad  Company  during  the  oontinuance  of  the 
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contract;  (h)  the  price  for  the  more  important  commercial 
grades  was  to  be  65  per  cent  of  the  New  York  price  on  the 
day  of  delivery;  {c)  the  amount  of  coal  to  be  sold  and  deliv- 
ered was  at  the  absolute  option  of  the  Railroad  Company 
as  its  interests  might  determine;  {d)  the  Coal  Company  was 
not  to  buy  coal  from  any  other  person  or  corporation  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  Railroad  Company;  {e)  the 
Coal  Company  was  to  conduct  the  selling  of  the  coal  so  as 
best  to  conserve  the  interests,  good  will,  and  markets  of  the 
coal  mined  by  the  Railroad  Company;  (/)  the  Coal  Com- 
pany was  to  continue  to  fill  the  orders  of  present  responsi- 
ble customers  of  the  Railroad  Company,  even  if  some  of 
such  sales  might  be  unprofitable;  (g)  the  railroad  leased  to 
the  Coal  Company  all  of  its  trestles,  docks,  and  shipping 
facilities  at  a  rental  of  5  per  cent  of  their  value;  (A)  the 
contract  could  be  terminated  by  either  party  on  giving  six 
months'  notice. 

[681]  The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  contract  shows 
that — ^while  it  provides  for  the  sale  of  coal  before  trans- 
portation begins — it  is  coupled  with  onerous  and  unusual 
provisions  which  make  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
legal  character  of  the  agreement.  If  it  amounted  to  a  sales 
agency  the  transportation  was  illegal  because  the  Railroad 
Company  could  not  haul  coal  which  it  was  to  sell  in  its  own 
name  or  through  an  agent.  If  the  contract  was  in  restraint 
of  trade  it  was  void  because  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  The  validity  of  the  contract  cannot  be 
determined  by  consideration  of  the  single  fact  that  it  did 
provide  for  a  sale*  It  must  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  li^t  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  at  the  mine,  was  but  one 
link  in  the  business  of  a  railroad  engaged  in  buying,  mining, 
selling,  and  transporting  coal. 

5.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Company 
bought,  mined,  and  sold  it— like  any  other  dealer— was 
interested  in  maintaining  prices,  since  the  contract  did  not 
fix  a  definite  sum  to  be  paid  for  all  of  the  coal  sold,  but 
provided  that  the  Railroad  Company  was  to  receive  65 
per  cent  of  the  New  York  price  on  the  day  the  coal  was 
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loaded  into  the  cmra.  The  higher  the  nte  in  New  York 
the  better  for  the  seller.  And,  by  the  contract,  the  railroad 
reeenred  a  power  which,  when  exercised,  could  not  only 
curtail  production  but  shipments.  Thus,  by  decreasing  the 
amount  trancrported  the  supply  in  New  York  could  be 
lessened.  This  would  tend  to  raise  New  York  prices  and 
thus  increase  the  sum  the  railroad  was  to  receive. 

The  Bailroad  Company  was  in  the  business  of  selling, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  its  power  to  limit  deliv- 
eries or  to  prevent  the  Coal  Company  from  obtaining  coal 
elsewhere  would  be-  often  exercised.  Yet  the  power  did  exist 
and  it  was  reserved  for  some  purpose — not,  as  argued,  to 
prevent  controversy  as  to  failure  to  deliver  [632]  in  cases 
of  strikes  or  accidents,  for  such  is  not  the  language  or 
intent  of  the  contract  Nor  is  room  left  for  the  implica- 
tion [neoessaiy  to  the  validity  of  such  an  exclusive  con- 
tract, (7A&7a^<>,  dke.,  B.  B.  v.  PuUman,  189  TJ.  S.  80  (8),  89, 
90],  that  the  seller  would  deliver  reasonable  amounts  at 
reasonable  times.  All  such  defensive  arguments  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  express  and  emphatic  terms  of  the  contract 
that  ^the  amount  of  coal  to  be  so  delivered  and  sold  to 
the  buyer  by  the  seller  diall  be  at  the  absolute  option  of 
the  seller  as  its  interests  may  determine,  and  the  seller  shall 
be  subject  to  no  liability  whatsoever  for  failure  to  supply 
the  buyer  with  such  amount  of  coal  as  it  may  desire." 

It  might  be  said  that  if  such  a  power  was  exercised  the 
Coal  Company  could  then  go  into  the  market  and  purchase 
from  other  coal  dealers.  But  this  contract  deprives  the 
buyer  even  of  that  ordinary  business  privilege,  declaring 
that  the  Coal  Company  ^  wiU  purchase  all  coal  to  be  sold  by 
it  from  the  seller,  and  will  purchase  no  coal  from  any  other 
person  or  corporation,  except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  seller." 

6.  Reading  these  two  clauses  together,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Coal  Company  was  neither  an  independent  buyer  nor  a 
free  agent.  It  was  to  handle  nothing  except  the  railroad's 
coal  and  was  the  instrument  through  which  the  railroad  sold 
all  its  product.  The  Coal  Company,  though  incorporated 
to  do  a  general  coal  business,  was  dependent  solely  upon  the 
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railroad  for  the  amount  it  eonld  procure  aad  sell  and  n^rnA 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  right  to  purchase  eleewhiere 
without  the  consent  of  the  Bailroad  Company,  which,  how- 
ever, was  under  no  corresponding  obligation  to  supply  any 
definite  amount  at  any  definite  date. 

Bestrictive  contracts  should  at  least  be  reciprocal  and 
mutual — ^f or  if  A  is  bound  to  purchase  only  from  B  the  lat* 
ter  should  certainly  be  bound  to  furnish  what  A  wishes  to 
buy  [Chdcago  <&e.  R.  B.  v.  PuOmm,  189  U.  S.  80  [688}  (3), 
89,  90]— especially  is  this  true  when  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tract is  an  article  in  which  the  public  is  interested.  Even 
at  common  law,  in  passing  upon  tiie  validity  of  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade,  the  ^^  public  welfare  is  first  considered, 
and  if  it  be  not  involved,  and  the  restraint  upon  one  party 
is  not  greater  than  protection  to  the  other  party  requires, 
the  contract  may  be  sustained.''  Gibbt  v.  Baltimare  Canaoli' 
dated  Gob  Co.y  180  U.  S.  896,  409;  Fawle  v.  Park,  181 
U.  S.  97. 

In  this  case  the  subject  of  the  contract  was  anthracite 
coal — an  article  of  public  necessity  and  of  limited  supply, 
one-tenth  being  controlled  by  the  appellee.  The  Bailroad 
Company  might  have  justly  insisted  on  contract  provisions 
intended  to  secure  payment  for  all  that  it  produced.  But 
going  beyond  what  was  required  for  its  own  protection,  it 
restrained  the  Coal  Company  from  buying  from  anyone 
else,  and — what  is  probably  more  significant  in  this  case — 
thereby  prohibited  the  Coal  Company  from  competing  with 
the  Bailroad  Company  for  the  purchase  of  coal  mined  on 
the  railroad  lines.  And,  this  was  not  a  mere  perfunctory 
provision,  because  the  Bailroad  Company  was  a  buyer  of 
coal  and  purchased  1,500,000  tons  per  annum  from  mines 
on  its  system.  By  this  contract  it  excluded  from  that  mar- 
ket the  Coal  Company,  which,  with  its  capital  of  $6,000,000, 
could  have  been  a  strong  competitor.  Such  a  provision 
may  not  have  actually  effected  a  monopoly.  But  consid- 
ering the  financial  strength  of  the  carrier;  its  control  of 
the  means  of  transportation;  its  powers  to  fix  the  time  when 
transportation  of  the  very  coal  sold  was  to  begin;  its  power 
in  furnishing  cars  to  favor  those  fnm  whom  it  bought  or 
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to  whom  it  wrid— each  a  eonferaet  waald  nndoubtodly  have 
that  tendency.  In  that  nspect  it  was  opposed  to  that 
policy  of  the  h&w  which  was  the  underlying  reaison  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Commodity  Clause.  New  Haven  R.  R.  v. 
I%t.  Com.  Comm.,  200  U.  a  378. 

[6M]  7.  There  is  another  provision  of  the  contract  which 
shows  that  the  raihroad  had  such  an  interest  in  the  coal  as 
enabled  it  to  dictate  to  whom  it  should  be  sold,  even  at  un- 
piofitaUe  prices.    The  agreement  provides : 

^  Sixth.  The  buyer  agrees  that  it  will  conduct  the  business 
of  selling  the  coal  of  the  seller  in  such  manner  as  best  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  and  preserve  the  good  will  and 
markets  of  the  coal  mined  by  the  seller,  and  to  continue  to 
fill  the  orders  of  all  responsible  present  customers  of  the 
seller  even  though  as  to  some  of  such  customers  the  sales 
may  be  unprofitable,  it  being  understood  and  agreed  that  at 
the  prices  above  quoted  the  entire  business  of  the  buyer  will 
be  conducted  at  a  profit.^' 

This  is  not  a  mere  stipulation  that  the  Coal  Company 
would  not  injure  the  reputation  of  the  Bailroad  Company's 
coal;  while  the  further  provision  that  the  Coal  Company 
woold  "  continue  to  fill  the  orders  of  all  responsible  present 
customers,  even  though  some  of  such  sales  might  be  un- 
profitable," was  a  further  indication  of  the  fact  that  both 
parties  recognised  the  railroad  had  an  interest  in  the  coal 
and  used  the  Coal  Company  to  preserve  and  secure  that  in- 
terest even  after  transportation  began. 

The  unusual,  onerous,  and  restrictive  terms  imposed  by 
this  contract  may,  as  between  the  parties,  have  been  negligi- 
ble—certainly 80  long  as  the  stockholders  remained  the 
same,  since  a  loss  to  the  Coal  Company  would  be  presuma- 
tdy  represented  by  a  gain  to  the  Bailroad  Company.  But 
the  Commodity  Qause  and  the  Anti-Trust  Act  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  interest  of  the  parties  but  with  the  interest 
of  the  puUic  and  it,  therefore,  makes  no  difference  whether 
this  contract  dictated  by  the  Bailroad  Company  was  for  the 
pwmanent  advantage  of  the  Coal  Company. 

8.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  contract  has  not  op- 
erated to  the  injiiry  of  the  parties  or  of  the   public. 
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[686]  And,  in  answer  to  those  urged  by  the  Government, 
it  is  said  that  some  of  the  objections  now  insisted  on  were 
not  pressed  in  the  lower  court;  that  there  is  no  complaint 
that  the  railroad  charged  the  Coal  Company  exorbitant 
prices;  or,  that  it  ever  raised  tiie  New  York  prices;  or, 
that  it  failed  to  make  prcxnpt  deliveries;  or,  that  it  has 
prevented  the  Coal  Company  from  buying  coal  from  other 
operators ;  or,  that  the  railroad  monopolized  the  coal  mined 
on  its  railway;  or  that  it  deprived  such  mining  companies 
of  an  open  market.  From  this  it  is  argued  that  the  pres- 
ent objections  to  the  contract  are  purely  academic.  But 
its  validity  depends  upon  its  terms.  And  if,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  the  contract  is  in  restraint  of  trade,  or  if  the  Coal 
Company  is  practically  the  agent  of  the  Railroad  Company, 
then  the  transportation  of  the  coal  by  the  latter  is  unlawful. 

9.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  contract  has  in  it  elements 
of  a  sale  and  elements  of  a  sales  agency.  It  provides  that 
the  Railroad  Company  will  sell  and  that  the  Coal  Company 
will  buy  all  coal  that  is  mined  during  the  continuance  of 
the  contract;  but  it  prevents  the  Coal  Company  from  buy- 
ing from  anyone  else.  It  requires  it  to  sell  to  present  rail- 
road customers  at  the  old  price,  even  though  those  prices 
may  be  unprofitable.  The  seller  is  not  bound  to  make 
deliveries  of  fixed  quantities  at  fixed  dates  and  by  decreas- 
ing what  it  will  sell  and  determining  when  it  will  ship  it 
has  a  power  in  connection  with  its  power  as  a  carrier, 
which,  if  exerted,  would  tend  to  increase  prices  in  New 
York.  Besides  all  this,  the  contract  prevents  the  Coal  Com- 
pany from  competing  with  the  Railroad  Company  in  the 
purchase  of  coal  along  the  railway  line.  Taking  it  as  a 
whole  and  bearing  in  mind  the  policy  of  the  Conmiodity 
Clause  to  dissociate  the  Railroad  Company  from  the  trans- 
portation of  property  in  which  it  is  interested  and  that  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  prohibits  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade,  [636]  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  this 
agreement  violated  both  statutes. 

10.  The  Railroad  Company,  if  it  continues  in  the  business 
of  mining,  must  absolutely  dissociate  itself  from  the  coal  be- 
fore  the  transportation  begins.    It  cannot  retain  the  title  nor 
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can  it  sdl  ihroiigh  an  agent.  It  cannot  call  that  agent  a 
buyer  while  so  hampering  and  restricting  such  alleged  buyer 
as  to  make  him  a  puppet  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Cail- 
road  Company.  If  the  railroad  sells  coal  at  the  month  of  the 
mines  to  one  buyer  or  to  many  it  must  not  only  part  with  all 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  property  but  also  with  all 
control  oyer  it  or  over  those  to  whom  the  coal  is  sold  at  the 
mines.  It  must  leave  the  buyer  as  free  as  any  other  buyer 
who  pays  for  what  he  has  bought^  It  should  not  sell  to  a 
corporation  with  officers  and  offices  in  common,  for  the 
policy  of  the  statute  requires  that  instead  of  being  managed 
by  the  same  officers,  they  should  studiously  and  in  good  faith 
avoid  anything,  either  in  contract  or  conduct,  that  remotely 
savors  of  joint  action,  joint  interest  or  the  dominance  of  one 
ccHupany  by  the  other.  If  the  seller  wishes— by  a  lawful 
and  bona  fide  contract,  whose  provisions  as  to  delivery  and 
otherwise  are  not  in  restraint  of  trade — to  sell  all  of  its  coal 
to  one  buying  company,  then  that  one  buyer  can  be  bound  by 
reasonable  terms  and  required  to  pay  according  to  the  con- 
tract. But  such  buyer  sbould  otherwise  be  absolutely  free  to 
extend  its  business  to  buy  when,  where,  and  from  whom  it 
pleases,  and  otherwise  to  act  as  an  independent  dealer  in 
active  competition  with  the  Railroad  Company. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  contract 
was  invalid.  That  makes  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  other 
questions  raised  but  not  diposed  of  by  the  District  Court, 
and  the  decision  herein  is  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  institute  proceedings  [537]  in  reference 
thereto  or  to  test  the  right  of  the  Railroad  Company  to  pur- 
chase coal  for  sale. 

The  decree  is  reversed  with  directions  to  enter  a  decree 
enjoining  the  railroad  from  further  transporting  coal  sold 
under  the  provisions  of  the  contract  of  August  2^  1909,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  petition. 

Reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  McReynou>8  took  no  part  in  the  decision  of 
this  case. 
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UNITED  STATES  v.  LEHIGH  VALLEY  B.  CO. 

ET  AL.« 

(OMrict  Ooiirt»  S.  D.  New  York.    December  21, 1914.) 

[226  Fed.  Rep.,  889.] 

• 

MoNOPOUKS  16 — Gabriess  Owning  Goal  Minks — ^Regulation — In- 
nowTAiit  Coiciasci — *' Di68ocxation  ov  Intkbxst.'* — ^Where  a  rail- 
road company  haa  acQUired  atM>at  18  per  coit  of  contiguous  eoal 
mining  lands,  tbe  acreage  of  wUefa  represents  less  than  27  per 
cent  of  the  coal  lands  naturally  tributary  to  It,  and  carries  about 
18  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  transported,  of  which  percentage  four- 
fifths  comes  from  mines  controlled  by  a  company  in  turn  controlled 
by  the  carrier,  but  where  there  is  an  honest  **  dissociation  of  inter- 
ests'*  between  coal  owner  and  coal  carrier,  which  is  merely  the 
lawful  conduct  of  honest  men,  and  where  the  carrier  does  not  own 
stock  in  any  company  selling  coal  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 
wherein  the  composite  business  of  owning,  mining,  transporting,  and 
selling  coal  is  legal,  there  is  no  mon(q;K>ly  of  interstate  commerce.* 
[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  1 12 ;  Dec 
Dig.  16.1 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  of  America  against 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  and  others  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Act  (Act  July  2, 1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat. 
209),  and  the  Commodities  Clause  of  the  act  of  June  29, 
1906,  c.  3591,  84  Stat.  585  (Comp.  St.  1913,  §  8563).  Bill 
dismissed. 

The  Attorney  Generdj  represented  by  Thurlow  M.  Oar- 
donj  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Arthur  W.  Machen^  Jr.j  of 
Md«,  for  the  United  States. 


John  O.  JoJmion^  of  Philadelphia,  Pa*,  and  E.  H.  BoleSj 
of  New  York  City,  for  Lehigh  Valley  R  Co.  and  others. 

Everett  Warren^  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  for  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Sales  Co. 

John  Hampton  BameSy  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Silas  W. 
Howlandj  of  New  York  City,  for  Oirard  Trust  Co. 

•The  case  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  appeal  of  the 
United  States. 
*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1915»  by  West  Publishing  Ck>mpany. 
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E.  V.  B.  Getty ^  of  New  York  City,  for  G.  B.  Maikle  Co. 

F.  W.  Wheatofij  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  for  LeMgh  Valley 
Coal  Co.  and  Coxe  Bros.  A  Co.,  Inc. 

HouQB,  District  Judge. 

This  suit  is  bnt  one  chapter  in  a  litigation  against  an- 
thracite coal  owners  and  carriers,  which  has  now  extended 
over  many  years  and  become  historic.  The  earliest  chapter 
requiring  notice  is  the  ^^ First  Commodities  case"  (UtUied 
States  V.  Delaware  ds  Hudson  Go.  et  al.  [C.  C]  164  Fed. 
215,  on  appeal  213  U.  S.  366,  29  Sup.  Ct.  527,  58  L.  Ed. 
836) ;  next  came  the  ^  Second  Commodities  case  "  ( United 
States  y.  Lehigh  Valley  BaUroad  Oo.^  220  U.  S.  257,  81 
Sup.  Ct  387,  55  L.  Ed.  458) ;  and  finally  the  Lackawanna 
Coal  Sales  case  {United  States  ▼.  DelauHtre^  Lackawanna 
dk  Western  By.  [D.  C]  218  Fed.  240).  At  page  240  of  218 
Fed.  it  is  said : 

**  We  understand  that  (a  new  action  against  the  Lehigh  Railroad) 
has  recently  been  brought  in  the  Second  Circuit " — ^this  is  the  cause 
referred  to. 

The  District  Court  is  but  a  parade  ground  wherein  a 
review  of  the  evidence  and  arguments  may  be  taken  before 
this  action  joins  the  [400]  Lackawanna  Coal  Sales  case 
on  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Therefore  the  state- 
ment of  facts  and  summary  of  litigated  questions  will  be 
largely  made  merely  by  reference  to  the  reports  above 
enumerated. 

In  the  Lackawanna  case  (D.  C),  218  Fed.  at  268,  it  is  said : 

"  The  biU  of  complaint  also  makes  a  formal  charge  *  •  *  under 
the  Anti-Trust  Act;  •  <  *  but  the  oral  argument  left  us  under 
the  Impression  that  this  charge  was  not  much  insisted  on." 

This  statement  of  McPherson,  J.,  marks  the  only  sub- 
stantial difference  that  I  can  discover  between  this  litigation 
and  the  one  in  which  he  wrote. 

The  bill  herein  charges  violations  both  of  the  ^  Sherman 
Act  ^  and  the  ^  Commodities  Clause,''  but  the  extended  ar- 
guments are  addressed  almost  wholly  to  the  Anti-Trust 
feature  of  the  litigation.  So  f ar,  therefore,  as  the  Com- 
moditiee  Clause  is  cancemed,  I  fiball  dismiss  it  with  the 
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statement  that  there  is  no  great  difference  between  what 
the  Lackawanna  Railway  did  and  was  upheld  in  doing  by 
all  the  Circuit  Judges  of  the  Third  Circuit,  and  what  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  has  been  doing  as  shown  in  this 
case. 

If  there  be  any  material  differences,  they  tend  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Lehigh  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Lackawanna,  for  the  Lackawanna  owned  out* 
right  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  coal  long  transported  over 
its  own  lines;  whereas,  the  Lehigh  Valley  owned  the  stock 
of  other  corporations  which  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
had  good  right  to  own  the  lands  and  mine  and  sell  the  coal 
the  transportation  of  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  liti- 
gation. I  do  not  myself  think  that  this  difference  is  sub- 
stantial. Without  further  discussion,  it  is  held  that  nothing 
in  the  bill  charged  constitutes  a  violation  of  the  ^^  Commodi- 
ties Clause,"  if  the  decision  in  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Sales 
case  is  right — ^and  that  I  am  not  concerned  to  question. 

While  the  tone  of  complainant's  argument  on  the  ^  Com- 
modities Clause  "  is  well  illustrated  by  an  italicized  assertion 
in  the  brief  that  ^Hhe  court  (in  the  Lackawanna  case) 
wholly  ignored  the  most  vital  provisions  in  the  whole  con- 
tract," and  the  decision  (of  three  circuit  judges)  is  merely 
that  "  of  a  court  of  coordinate  jurisdiction  and  in  a  different 
circuit,  (and)  of  course  in  no  way  binding  upon  this  court," 
it  is  not  overlooked  that  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Lackawanna  suit  from  this  action. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  coal  sales  company  has  received  and 
is  receiving  ^^discriminating  favors  from  the"  other  prin- 
cipal defendants.  This  means  that  the  sales  company  has  an 
annually  diminishing  allowance  made  it  by  the  coal  com- 
pany to  encourage  the  introduction  of  Lehigh  coal  in  re- 
gions where  business  is  presently  unprofitable,  and  has  been 
permitted  to  buy  coal  in  storage  at  very  low  rates,  while  the 
railroad  company  has  at  inadequate  rentals  leased  to  the 
coal  sales  company  certain  ^  storage  plants." 

From  the  assertion  that  these  arrangements  are  undue 
favors  is  drawn  the  inference  that  there  is  a  lack  of  good 
faith  in  the  creation  of  the  coal  sales  company  which  shows 
that  that  corporation  is  but  the  [401]  alter  ego  of  the  coal 
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oomlpanj,  which  itself  is  but  the  creature  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany ;  wherefore  the  law  is  still  infringed. 

The  suggestion  or  argument,  when  examined,  amounts  to 
this :  That  when,  by  the  creation  of  coal  sales  companies  of 
which  no  share  of  stock  belonged  to  the  Lackawanna  or  Le- 
high railroads,  those  corporations  sought  to  comply  with 
modem  law,  it  was  th^  duty  severally  to  have  no  relation 
whatever  with  the  new  companies,  except  to  collect  freight 
charges.  But  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  owned  certain 
lands  useful  only  for  storing  coal,  the  coal  company  had 
certain  coal  on  hand,  and  the  plan  of  an  independent  sales 
company  was  new.  What  should  or  could  be  done  with  the 
lands  and  coal  on  hand,  and  how  could  the  concern  retiring 
from  the  selling  business  insure  the  creation  of  a  strong  and 
pushing  successor?  Certainly  not  by  hostility.  Who  would 
or  could  buy  the  coal  on  hand  and  occupy  and  use  the  storage 
plants  except  the  coal  sales  company !  But  (says  complain- 
ant) the  prices  were  ridiculously  low.  Answer  is  justified 
that:  (1)  The  assertion  is  untrue,  and  (2)  it  was  praise- 
worthy and  lawful  at  first  to  sacrifice  much  in  price  when 
the  object  was  to  save  from  further  assault  the  business  of 
selling  coal  after  interstate  transportation — ^a  business  that 
had  become  precarious  owing  to  modem  economics  as  as- 
serted in  statutes  and  interpreted  by  the  courts. 

The  differences  suggested  between  this  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna case  seem  to  me  wholly  unsubstantial. 

Upon  the  Anti-Trust  side  of  this  case  no  extended  discus- 
sion of  facts  is  necessary.  There  is  little  conflict  about 
facts — ^in  the  sense  of  visible  phenomena. 

But  some  analysis  of  the  bill  may  assist  in  presenting  the 
theory  upon  which  this  suit  has  been  promoted.  It  is  as- 
serted that  substantially  all  of  the  defendants  (except  the 
Girard  Trust  Company  and  the  G.  B.  Markle  Company)* 

'Note. — ^The  Qlrard  Trust  CJompany  is  a  defendant  solely  because 
It  Is  tlie  trustee  of  certain  bonds  which  might  be  injuriously  affected 
by  gnuitins  the  prayers  of  the  biU,  and  ti&e  Markle  OompsAy  is  a 
party  because  It  long  ago  made  an  agreement  for  a  term  of  years 
by  which  the  Lehigh  Railroad  ezdusively  transports  the  Markle 
coal,  and  the  Lehigh  Goal  Company  (and  now  the  coal  sales  com- 
pany) became  the  exdusive  selling  agent  for  said  coal  at  prices  fixed 
byHarUe. 
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hArt  combined  to  restniin  and  monopolise,  and  btTe  been 
monopolizing,  ^^the  production  transportation,  and  sale  in 
interstate  commerce  of  anthracite  coal  from  lands  located 
along  the  lines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad." 

The  method  of  monopoly  and  restraint  is  said  to  have 
been  by  ^acquiring  control  of  the  output  of  independent 
producers  by  exerting  the  power  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road as  a  carrier  to  give  undue  preference  and  advantages 
to  the  coal  producing  and  trading  companies  controlled  by 
it  and  to  discriminate  against  their  competitors." 

The  result  of  this  process  is  said  to  be  that  the  ^  monopoly 
of  the  ownership  and  production  of  anthracite  coal,  exer- 
cised through  subsidiary  corporations  under  its  control," 
has  enabled  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  prevent  ^the 
building  of  any  new  railroad  in  the  portion  of  the  anthra- 
cite regions  served  by  it,  and  has  kept  independent  pro- 
[402]  ducers  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  ship 
over  a  railroad  also  engaged  in  the  coal  hwiness?^ 

The  italicized  portion  of  the  last  sentence  is  most  im- 
portant, for  what  is  meant  by  '^engagonent  in  the  coal 
business? "  The  bill,  the  kind  of  evidence  offered,  and  the 
arguments  in  support,  all  really  assume  that  by  ^  coal  busi- 
ness" is  meant  the  operations,  united  in  interest  and  cen- 
tralized in  control,  of  mining,  shipping,  transporting,  and 
selling  anthracite  coal. 

It  has  already  appeared  that,  if  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Sales 
case  is  to  be  followed,  it  must  be  held  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  has  not  since  the  filing  of  this  bill,  or  for  some  time 
before,  been  engaged  at  all  in  the  selling  of  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  must  therefore  follow  that,  when  the  Government 
still  insists  upon  the  existence  of  monopoly  and  restraint  of 
trade,  such  offensive  conduct  must  be  found  in  an  identity  of 
interests  between  a  coal-carrying  corporation  and  coal-own- 
ing and  mining  companies. 

But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  mere  fact  of  such 
union  in  interests  as  manifested  by  a  stock  ownership  is  not 
unlawful,  provided  there  is  a  ^  dissociation  in  good  faith," 
between  ^  bona  fide  corporations." 

On  this  point  counsel  for  the  government  have  submitted 
the  proposition  that  the  phrases  ^  dissociation  in  good  faith  " 
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aad  ^  bona  fide  corporations/'  as  used  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  do  not  refer  merely  or  chiefly  to  the  honesty 
or  morality  of  the  transactions,  so  that  when  they  deny  ^'  dis- 
sociation in  good  faith  "  no  reflection  is  thereby  made  upon 
the  integrity  of  those  concerned  in  the  transaction. 

In  other  words,  a  body  of  men  may  be  honest,  moral,  well- 
intentioned,  and  acting  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  resist  conviction  of  monopoly  and  restraint 
of  trade  because  they  cannot,  in  ^'  good  faith,"  ''  dissociate  " 
the  corporations  which  they  controL  The  proposition  is  in- 
credible; to  my  mind  ^^  dissociation  in  good  faith  "  requires 
no  more  than  the  lawful  conduct  of  honest  men.  # 

Many  hundreds  of  pages  of  the  testimony  herein  is  summed 
up  in  the ''  First  Commodities  case  "  (C.  C.)  164  Fed.  Bep.  at 
222.  What  Gray,  J.,  there  stated  is  stiU  true,  and  no  more 
detailed  reference  will  be  made  to  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  and  its  controlled  com- 
panies. In  order  to  show  monopoly  and  restraint  evidence 
has  been  adduced  to  prove  tiiat : 

(1)  For  many  years  before  1912  the  coal  mining  and  sell- 
ing business  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  was  either 
either  absolutely  unprofitable  or  would  not  have  been  profit- 
able if  that  corporation  had  not  been  secretly,  unduly,  and 
unlawfully  favored  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates. 

(2)  Such  favors  took  the  form  of  the  railroad  company's 
furnishing  at  low  rates  terminal  and  storage  facilities  and 
making  advances  of  money  either  without  interest  or  at  rates 
far  below  what  was  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 

(3)  Producers  and  shippers  of  coal  from  lands  neither 
owned  nor  controlled  by  any  defendant  corporation  com- 
plained of  such  dis[408] criminatory  treatment  and  proved 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  their  griev- 
ances were  well  f  otmded. 

(4)  The  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  was  one  of  the  defend- 
ants in  United  States  v.  Reading  Co.,  226  U.  S.  824,  83  Sup. 
Ct.  90,  57  L.  Ed.  248,  and  has  therefore  been  conclusively 
shown  as  a  conspirator  striving  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  another  railroad  which  might  afford  an  outlet  for  anthra- 
cite in  addition  to  the  lines  of  the  defendants  in  that  suit. 
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As  to  all  of  the  above  contentions  I  decline  to  make  any 
definite  finding,  because  I  regard  the  evidence  as  immaterial 
to  existing  conditions.  All  of  the  matters  referred  to  took 
place  before  the  creation  and  entry  into  business  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  Coal  Sales  Company,  and,  assuming  all  the 
allegations  to  be  true,  it  is  thought  that  even  in  an  action 
under  the  Sherman  Act  an  opportunity  might  well  be  af- 
forded (as  in  criminal  proceedings)  for  a  locus  poenitentise. 

The  following  propositions  of  law  I  regard  as  applicable 
to  this  case  and  the  enumerated  statements  of  fact  as  mit- 
terial  to  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced : 

(f)  Ever  since  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  emerged 
(more  than  half  a  century  ago)  from  the  throes  of  estab- 
lishing any  business  at  all  it  has  sought  to  acquire  control 
(mostly  through  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company)  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  limited  region  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  so  far  as  is  known  contains  substan- 
tially all  the  anthracite  coal  in  the  world. 

(2)  Either  by  outright  purchase,  or  by  acquisition  of  the 
stock  of  (especially)  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  this  process  had  so 
far  succeeded  that  in  the  year  1912  (and  just  before  the 
formation  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Sales  Company) .  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  owned  or  controlled  rather 
less  than  13  per  cent  of  the  nearly  contiguous  mining  regions 
in  Pennsylvania  known  as  the  Wyoming,  Lehigh,  and 
Schuylkill.  That  acreage  represented  a  little  less  than  27 
per  cent  of  the  coal  lands  naturally  and  conveniently  tribu- 
tary to  the  lines  of  the  railroad  company.  Of  all  anthracite 
coal  transported  by  all  carriers,  the  Lehigh  Railroad  was 
then  carrying  about  18  per  cent,  and  of  that  percentage  ap- 
proximately four-fifths  came  from  mines  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  or  was  pro- 
duced through  such  exclusive  transportation  contracts  as 
had  been  made  with  the  Markle  Company. 

(8)  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  has  from  its  crea- 
tion done  as  it  was  ordered  to  do  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bail- 
road,  and  under  such  direction  has  bought,  leased,  or  other- 
wise acquired  control  of  coal  lands.  The  purpose  of  this 
ncquisition  on  the  part  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  was 
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to  get  and  finnly  keep  the  business  of  carrying  the  coal  ex- 
tracted from  those  lands. 

(4)  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  does  not  now, 
and  has  not  since  March  1,  1912,  owned  any  shares  in  any 
company  selling  coal  beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
does  own,  and  for  many  years  has  owned,  all  the  shares 
of  companies  which  now  own  and  mine  coal  and  sell  it  in 
Pennsylvania  f .  o.  b.  pit  mouth.  The  same  companies  before 
March  1, 1912,  sold  the  coal  so  mined  in  many  [404]  States 
of  the  Union  after  transportation  of  the  same  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Company. 

(5)  Since  March  1,  1912,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company  has  transported  no  coal  (not  necessary  for  its 
own  operation)  wherein  it  had  any  interest,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, within  the  meaning  of  existing  statutes. 

(6)  The  allegations  of  the  bill  of  complaint  permitted 
as  an  amendment  by  the  Second  Conmiodities  case  were  fully 
denied  and  have  never  been  proved;  but,  if  they  were  true 
prior  to  March  1,  1912,  they  are  now  immaterial. 

(7)  At  the  time  this  bill  was  filed  the  regulation  of 
freight  rates  (including  joint  rates)  for  interstate  trans- 
portation was  and  still  is  committed  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  No  charge  of  violation  of  law  in  re- 
spect of  rates  existing  when  bill  filed  or  arising  since  has 
been  proven. 

(8)  The  charge  in  the  bill  that  freight  rates  for  coal 
carried  were  made  unreasonably  high  for  the  purpose  ^^of 
injuring  independent  producers  of  anthracite,"  and  of 
forcing  them  either  to  sell  their  mines  *  *  **  or  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  output,"  is  not  proven; 
nor  is  there  any  such  idlegation  as  to  existing  freight  rates 
or  rates  existing  at  the  time  of  bill  filed. 

(9)  The  mere  creation,  maintenance,  and  extension  of  the 
composite  business  of  owning,  mining,  transporting,  and 
selling  coal  has  long  been  not  only  legal  but  laudable  within 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  so  still.* 

'Note.— Thia  proposition  is  rested  without  farther  discussion  on 
the  statement  of  Gray,  J.,  in  (0.  0.)  164  Fed.  224,  as  quoted  in  213 
TJ.  S.  402,  29  Sup.  Ct  527,  58  L.  Ed.  886.  It  might  have  been  made 
after  an  ezaniinatlon  of  the  testimony  In  this  case. 
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to  18  tibk  (tmder  ezistiag  dedsians) :  The  ooal  knds  ar^  law- 
fully owited;  the  eoal  therefrom  is  lawfully  oanied;  thete 
is  an  aotual  aad  honest  disBodfttion  of  interests  between  coal 
owner  and  ooal  carrier.  The  relations  whkh  are  e(»plained 
of  have  therefore  no  influence  upon  interstate  oomnieroe^ 
for  said  relations  begin,  exist,  and  end  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  there  entirefy  legal. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  ^^ Anti-Trust "  portion  of 
this  bill  has  resulted  rather  from  the  vigorous  confidence  of 
counsel  than  from  any  perception  on  my  part  of  its  difficulty. 

If  the  Lackawanna  case  is  to  be  followed,  and  any  \^o- 
lation  (at  or  since  time  when  bill  filed)  of  the  Commodities 
Clause  denied,  there  is  no  life  left  in  this  action,  unless  the 
meaning  of  the  well-worn  phrase  ^  interstate  commerce "  is 
to  receive  fredi  enlargement.  Complainant's  evidence  and 
arguments  consist  largely  in  an  iteration  of  alleged  wrongs 
conmiitted  in  those  far-off  days  when  the  same  entity  could 
mine,  transport,  and  sell  its  own  coal  without  encountering 
governmental  interference.  So  great  were  those  wrongs,  it 
is  said,  that,  even  though  transportation  and  ownership  be 
now  fully  divorced  in  ^^good  faith,"  their  recurrence  can 
only  be  effectually  prevented  by  finding  monopoly  and  re- 
straint in  any  ownership  by  a  carrier  of  potential  tonnage^ 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  railroad  way  of  regarding  un- 
mined  coal. 

But  it  is  still  true  that  to  violate  the  Sherman  Act  there 
must  be  monopoly  or  restraint  of  a  particular  tbkig — ^  in- 
terstate commom."  Separated  from  the  Commodities 
Clause,  the  same  kind  of  argument  would  apply  to  wheat 
or  timb^  grown  on  the  extensive  realty  of  one  of  the 
<4a&d-grant"  railroads  of  the  West,  and  there  is  at  faottonn 
no  difference  between  this  argument  against  th^  Lehigh 
Railroad's  retention  of  its  coal  stocks,  and  the  view  humor- 
ously condemned  by  Justice  Brewer  in  an  address  well  worth 

remembering' 

— 

*NoTB. — ^"The  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  exclusive  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  States,  as  weU  as  between  this  coun- 
try and  foreign  nations;  but  who  can  now  say,  in  view  of  leglsla- 

96826*— 17-^OL  6 ^19 
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[406]  This  case  may  be  thus  summed  up :  No  monopoly 
of  interstate  oommeroe  is  shown  nor  any  attempt  to  monopo* 
lize;  for  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  of  the  normal  results  of 
monopoly  without  also  finding  violations  of  the  Commodi- 
ties Clause — and  none  is  discovered.  As  to  restraint  of  inter- 
state trade  in  coal  transported  over  the  Lehigh  Boad,  there 
can  be  no  restraint  without  control,  and,  since  the  railroad 
does  not  control  the  coal  it  carries,  it  has  no  means  of 
restraint 

Bill  dismissed. 
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[226  Fed.  Bep.,  229.] 

^ONOPOUBS     16 — COHBXNATIOnS     IN     VlOUiTIOlf    OF     SHBBHAN     ACT — 

iJBAss  OF  OoAir  Roads. — ^The  Lehigh  C!oal  &  Navigation  (Company 
was  the  owner  of  mines  and  a  large  acreage  of  coal  lands  in  the 
anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  a  railroad,  180  mUes 
long,  with  its  branches,  to  which  Its  mines  were  tributary,  and 
which,  extending  to  the  Delaware  River,  where  it  connected  with 
other  roads,  incinding  that  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New 
Jersey.  In  1871  it  leased  its  road  for  a  long  term  to  the  Central 
Company,  to  receive  as  rental  one-third  of  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  leased  road,  afterward  modified  by  fixing  a  maximum  and  mlni- 
niQin  annual  rental.  It  also  agreed  to  ship  all  of  its  coal,  with  the 
exception  of  one-fonrth  of  its  production  in  the  Wyoming  region, 
over  the  lines  of  the  Central  Company  whenever  destined  to  points 

tion  and  Judicial  decision,  at  what  period  of  time  Interstate  com- 
merce begins  and  where  it  ends?  If  we  listen  to  the  contentions  of 
some  we  shall  be  led  to  believe  that  when  the  farmer  sows  his  wheat, 
having  in  view  the  gathering  in  the  fall  of  a  crop  of  grain  whidi 
he  Intends  to  sell  to  a  mill  in  some  other  State,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress attaches  as  upon  a  beginning  of  Interstate  comijperce  and  con- 
tinues until  the  wheat  has  been  manufactured  into  bread  and  eaten 
by  the  consumer.'*  Address  before  Ylrglnia  State  Bar  Association 
August,  1906. 

•  The  case  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  cross  appeals  of 
bothpartiei. 
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wkldi  ooQld  be  readied  wholly  or  partly  oyer  such  lines.  Such 
leeas  te  sttll  In  force.  Held,  on  the  evidence,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  and  did  not  operate  to  create  monopoly  or  to  restrain 
competition,  in  violation  of  Sherman  Anti-Trast  Act  July  2,  1690, 
c.  647,  If  1,  2,  26  Stat  208  (Gomp.  St  1913,  %k  8820,  8821).  either 
in  the  prodnction  and  sale  or  the  transportation  of  coal,  but  that, 
under  the  drcumstancea  existing  at  the  time  it  was  made,  it  was  a 
proper  business  arrangement,  advantageous  to  both  parties,  by  se- 
curing to  the  coal  company,  whose  mines  were  reached  only  by  the 
leased  lines,  a  permanent  outlet  for  itB  coal  to  the  seaboard  and 
elsewhere,  which  ever  sinee  enabled  it  to  compete  with  other  pro- 
ducers, and  to  the  railroad  company,  a  permanent  share  of  the 
coal  of  the  region  for  transportation,  which  it  was  in  danger  of 
losing  through  combinations  and  traffic  arrangements  betweei  other 
roads.* 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  12 ;  Dec 
Dig.  16.] 
[2S0]  BioNOPouBS  16— OoMBiNATions  US  Violation  of  Shssman 
Act — Rauaoad  and  Coal  Companies. — ^A  combination  of  a  coal- 
mining company  and  a  railroad  company,  by  whose  line  the  coal 
of  the  mining  company  can  be  transported  from  the  mines,  through 
the  ntfHlhyi"  of  a  holding  company  which  owns  the  stock  of  both 
other  companies,  is  not  necessarily  unlawful  as  in  violation  of 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1690,  c.  647,  If  1,  2,  26  Stat  209 
(Comp  St.  1918,  II  8820,  8821),  unless  unlawful  methods  or  prac- 
tices are  retorted  to  which  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  or  restrain 
competition. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  12; 
Dee.  Dig.  16.] 

IfOHCVOIJBS    18 — COAIrMlNIZie    COMPANT—BXTBNT    OF    HOLDINGS    AND 

Business — "Monotolt" — ^*' Restsaint  ot  Tsadh" — ^The  facts  that 
a  coal-mining  company,  under  the  sanction  of  State  laws,  has  ac- 
quired and  holds  larse  bodies  of  coal  lands  far  in  excess  of  its 
present  mining  needs,  and  that  it  mines  and  sdls  a  large  per- 
centage of  all  the  anthracite  coal  produced,  do  not  of  themselves 
constitute  a  monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade,  in  violation  of  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1880^  c.  647,  II  1,  2,  26  Stat  209  (Comp. 
St  101%  II  8820p  8821). 

(Ed.  Note.--For  other  cases,  see  Mon<9olies,  Dec.  Dig.  18. 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  First  and  Second 
Series,  Monopoly;  Bestratnt  of  Trada] 

HONOPOUBS  20— ColiBINATION   IN   VIOLATION   OF   SHKBMAN  AOT-^GOAL 

CoMPANixs. — The  Reading  Company,  which  ovnied  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  Philadeli^ia  &  Beading  Railway  Company  and  of  the  Phila- 
delphia ft  Reading  Coal  ft  Iron  Company,  a  large  producer  of 

•  Syllabus  oopyrightod»  1A15^  ]j916»  by  West  Publishing  Oompaay. 
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anthracite  coal,  bought  a  controlling  Interest  In  ttie  Central  Kail- 
road  Ck>mpan7  of  New  Jersey,  which  also  owned  the  greater  part 
of  the  stock  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wllkea-Barre  Goal  Oompany.  Hie 
two  railway  companies  did  not  compete  In  the  carriage  of  coal, 
because  th^r  lines  eztmded  Into  different  parts  of  the  mining 
region  and  reached  different  mines;  bnt  the  two  ooal  companies 
together  mined  and  sold  20  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
anthracite  coal,  and  the  same  was  scM  largely  In  the  same  mar- 
kets. Held,  that  the  uniting  of  watch  companies  in  the  same  owner- 
ship created  a  combination  In  restraint  of  Interstate  trade  in  tIo- 
latlon  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  I  1,  26 
Stat  209  (Oomp.  St.  1918,  I  8820). 

[Ed.  Note. — For  otiier  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  20.] 
Monopolies  16— Ihtebstatb  Gommbbcb  Act— Ckw icoomBS  CxAUsn — 
Interest  of  Gasbieb  in  Gommoditt  Tbanspobted. — ^The  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Goal  ft  Iron  Gompany  was  incorporated  in  1871 
as  a  subsidiary  company  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Railroad 
Gompany  to  take  over  and  operate  coal  properties  whldi  the  rail- 
road company  had  purchased  or  desired  to  purchase.  In  1896, 
when  both  companies  were  In  the  hands  of  receivers,  a  reorganisa- 
tion was  effected.  The  property  of  both  companies  was  sold.  Host 
of  the  railroad  property  was  conveyed  by  the  purchasers  to  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Gompany,  organised  for  the  pur- 
pose, while  the  coal  property  was  reconveyed  to  tho  coal  and  iron 
company.  The  capital  stodc  at  both  these  companies  was  Issued 
to  the  Reading  Gompany,  a  holding  corporation,  which  has  siace 
continued  to  own  practically  all  of  the  same.  Since  that  time*  while 
th^e  has  been  a  common  ownership  of  the  two  companies  and 
to  some  extent  common  directorates,  their  operating  departments 
and  officers  have  been  entirely  separate,  and  the  business  between 
them  has  been  conducted  at  arms*  length.  The  railway  company 
has  charged  the  coal  company  customary  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  its  ooal  without  discrimination,  and  has  purchased  and  paid 
for  all  coal  for  its  own  use.  fi'eM,  that  the  railway  company  did 
not  mine  or  produce  the  coal  transported  for  the  coal  company, 
nor  did  it  own  or  have  any  lnter[  281  Jest,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
such  coal,  which  rendered  its  transportatl<m  of  the  same  unlawful 
under  the  Gommodities  Glause  of  the  Interstate-Gommeroe  act  as 
added  to  Hepburn  Act  June  29,  1986,  c.  8691,  I  1,  84  Stat.  585 
(Gomp.  St  1^8,  f  8088,  cl.  6). 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopones,  Gent  Dig.  f  12; 
Dec  Dig.  lai 

In  Equity.  Stut  by  the  United  States  against  ihfi  Beading 
Gompany  and  othera  On  final  hearing.  Decree  for  the 
Uaitad  Stastis  in  part,  aa&d  in  part  for  tlM  d^endaat^ 
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/.  0.  McJSeynaUa,  Atty.  Gen.,  O.  Carrott  Todd,  Aast.  Atty. 
Geo.,  and  Thvrlow  M.  Gordon^  Sp.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  for  the 
United  States. 

Robert  W.  l?e  Forest  and  Wm.  A.  BcBtkalow,  both  of  New 
York  City,  for  defendants  Central  B.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Jackson  E»  Beynoidi,  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants 
Beading  Co.,  Philadelphia  ft  K.  B.  Co.,  and  Philadelphia  & 
B.  Coal  A  Iron  Co. 

Henry  S.  DrinkeTj  jr.,  Abraham  M.  Beitler,  and  John  O, 
Johneon,  all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  defendant  Lehigh  Coal 
&  Navigation  Co. 

Wm.  Jay  Turner  and  John,  O.  Johnson,  both  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  for  de&ndant  Lehigh  ft  N.  E.  B.  Co. 

Before  BuFrsNoroK,  Hxnrr,  and  McPiottsON,  Cironit 
Judges. 

McPhbrbon,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  aotion  was  begun  in  September,  1918,  and  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  an  earlier  action  brought  in  1907,  which  was  de- 
eidfid  by  this  cooit  in  1910  (183  Fed.  427),  and  by  the 
Suprane  Court  in  1912  (2&e  U.  S.  »d4,  38  Sup.  Ct.  90,  57  L. 
£d.  243).  The  suit  of  1907  was  brought  against  six  of  the 
railroads  that  reach  the  anthracite  eoal  field  of  P^insylvania, 
with  certain  eoal  companies  and  other  defendants.  It  rested 
entirely  on  the  Anti-Trust  Axt  of  1690;  the  Commodities 
Clause  of  1906  was  not  inyol^ed.  The  reeolt  of  the  suit  was  to 
declare  two  transactions  unlawful — a  combination  through 
the  Teiaple  Lx)n  Company  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a 
railroad^  and  a  claea  of  contracts  known  as  the  ^  65  per  cent 
contracts  "-*-whiIe  the  principal  complaint  of  the  Govem- 
mmAi  namely,  that  the  carries  had  combined  to  distribute  the 
coal  tonnage  among  themselves,  was  not  sustained. 

But,  as  a  part  of  the  general  combination  charged  to  exist 
meng  the  carriersi  the  Qovernment  had  averred  that  several 
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minor  combinations  had  been  made,  and  upon  the  existence 
and  the  lawfulness  of  these  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  pass, 
declaring  that  if  such  combinations  had  been  made,  they  must 
be  separately  attacked,  and  therefore  dismissing  the  bill  as 
to  them,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  Government's  right  to 
sue  them  in  detail.  The  action  now  before  us  undertakes  to 
prove  the  existence  of  one  of  these  combinations,  although 
the  charge  made  in  the  suit  of  1907  has  now  been  expanded 
so  as  to  embrace  other  transactions  and  other  defendants  than 
were  embraced  by  that  proceeding.  The  situation  is  com- 
plicated, and  may  be  difficult  to  state  with  clearness.  It  may 
perhaps  simplify  matters  if  we  premise  some  [2S2]  general 
statements  before  taking  up  the  Government's  case  and  the 
various  answers  thereto. 

The  present  proceeding  in  equity  declares  its  object  to  be : 
(1)  To  prevent  the  defendants  ^*  from  further  restraining 
and  monopolizing,  or  attenipting  to  monopolize,  interstate 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce,  especially  in  anthracite 
coal,  in  violation  "  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890;  and  (2) 
to  prevent  some  of  the  defendants  ^^from  transporting  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  anthracite  coal  (not  intended 
for  their  use  as  common  carriers)  mined  or  produced  by 
them,  etc.,  in  violation"  of  the  Conunodities  Clause  of  the 
act  of  1906. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  present  to  tiie  alleged  violation 
of  the  act  of  1890,  we  note  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  liti- 
gation is  the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  anthracite  coal. 
The  coal  in  question  is  produced  solely  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania deposit,  which  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge 
seems  to  be  unique.  The  United  States  has  never  owned  or 
controlled  it;  the  present  landowners  derive  their  title  either 
from  tixe  Penns  or  from  their  successor,  the  Conmionwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  What  kind  of  regulation  the  State  might 
have  put  in  force  over  this  mineral  asset,  if  its  value  had 
been  realized  a  century  ago,  and  if  the  views  now  current 
in  many  quarters  about  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
had  then  prevailed,  is  purely  a  matter  of  academic  specula- 
tion. What  actually  happened  was  this :  By  gradual  degrees 
anthracite  coal  came  to  be  recognized  as  an  excellent  fuel, 
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and  thereupon  the  attention  of  private  capital,  always  in 
search  of  profitable  undertakings,  was  attracted  thereto.  The 
region  was  wild  and  unsettled,  and  the  State  desired  to  see 
it  developed  and  was  willing  to  offer  induc^nents  to  that 
end*  As  a  result,  many  persons  acquired  coal  lands  for  small 
sums  under  the  liberal  land  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  vari- 
ous mining  and  transporting  enterprises  were  promoted, 
usually  under  the  direct  encouragement  and  authority  of 
State  legislation.  Obeying  an  inevitable  tendency,  the 
ownership  of  these  lands  in  the  course  of  years  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  c(Mnparatively  small  number  of  individuals 
and  corporations,  so  that  now,  although  there  are  still  many 
smaller  owners,  the  great  bulk  of  the  deposit  belongs  to  a 
few  large  corporate  producers.  The  agencies  of  production 
and  trancfportation  have  been  vastly  improved  and  multi«> 
plied,  and  the  use  of  the  fuel  has  become  so  widespread  that 
many  industries  and  a  very  large  number  of  homes  are  now 
greatly  interested  in  the  way  the  owners  deal  with  their 
property. 

The  general  situation  from  the  p<»nt  of  view  of  the  large 
coal*canying  and  coal-producing  companies  was  thus  sum- 
marized by  Judge  Gray  in  the  first  Beading  case,  188  Fed.  at 
page  437 : 

'^As  appears  from  the  nndlspated  testimony  of  tbe  defiendantSb 
these  present  holdings  of  cool  lands  have  resulted  from  aooolaltloaa 
made  through  a  long  period  of  years  by  the  companies  named  reqwc- 
tlyely,  or  their  predecessors  In  title,  beginning,  In  the  case  of  some 
of  the  largest  holders  and  In  respect  to  the  larger  part  of  the  acqol- 
iitloo,  long  prior  to  1874.  The  gradual  growth  of  these  acquisitions 
and  tlie  consequent  devdopment  of  the  present  situation,  It  Is  con- 
tended  by  the  defendants,  hare  been  induced  by  natural  causes,  such 
as  the  geographical  and  topographical  features  of  the  anthracite  coal 
region,  which  have  presented  serious  obstacles  to  the  construction  of 
raUroads  with  which  It  was  sought  to  penetrate  the  different  coal 
fields  of  [tU]  the  anthracite  region  and  which  have  enhanced  enor- 
mously the  cost  of  their  construction ;  that  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
die  development  of  this  region,  when  the  mines  and  the  production 
of  coal  were  more  largely  In  the  hands  of  Individuals  and  small  cor- 
porations, the  business  of  mining  and  marketing  coal  was  wasteful 
and  often  resulted  largely  In  the  failure  or  bankruptcy  of  those  con- 
cerned therein.  The  Individual  exploiter  skimmed  the  cream,  so  to 
of  his  coal  lands,  and,  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  practic* 
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Ifig  tbe  6QonoBilQ0  neoeasary  to  tbeir  fall  developivoDt,  tiM  mlnM 
were  not  infrequently  abandoned,  and  of  tbis  abaodonnont,  deteriora- 
tion or  ruin  was  the  natural  result;  that  latterly  the  recurrence 
of  strikes  and  labor  troubles  have  contributed  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation;  that  these  strikes  and  labor  troubles  extended  to  all 
the  ooal^nlnteg  and  coal<«hiiwlnff  operations  of  the  whole  region, 
affecting  all  producers,  great  and  small  alikSp  and  that  tbe  soUdatity 
of  the  labor  unions  compelled  a  Joint  Sipreement,  embracing  all 
engaged  in  mining  operations  as  to  the  terms  of  settlement ;  that  since 
the  last  settlement,  in  1902-03,  there  has  resulted  a  condition  of  com- 
parative industrial  peace  in  the  anthracite  region;  that  this  condi- 
tiOQ,  together  with  the  increased  demand  for  and  the  consequent 
Increased  price  of  coal  have  regnlated  wtthoat  destroying  the  natural 
competition  of  the  great  carrying  and  producing  oompanies;  that 
many  economies  in  the  production  and  sale  of  coal  have  been  made 
possible,  wasteful  production  largely  done  away  with,  and,  more 
than  all,  a  wise  and  scientiHc  conservation  of  the  future  supply  of 
this  Bflcessity  of  modern  life  has  been  brought  about,  to  the  Infinite 
advantage  of  tihe  public  and  of  thoae  connected  with  tbe  production 
of  coal,  whether  as  capitalists  or  laborers. 

"It  is  further  urged  by  the  defendants  that  the  destruction  of 
present  conditions  and  methods  attending  the  production  and  sale  of 
coal  will  produce  a  deplorable  anarchy  in  the  trade,  and  involve  in 
confttsion  and  financial  loss  all  those  engaged  therein,  a  confusion 
and  ioss  by  ^^ich  tbe  oonsnmer  is  bound  to  suffer." 

We  think  the  oontentions  then  made  fairly  state  many  of 
the  facts,  and  in  the  present  case  we  may  say  of  them,  as 
was  said  by  Judge  Gray,  that  while  they  are  not  decisive  they 
are  pertinent  because  their  importance  challenges  the  court's 
careful  consideration  of  the  question  at  issue.  When  we 
consider  that  some  of  the  defendants  ship  coal  to  almost  aU 
the  StatcMS  mid  to  three  foreign  countries,  we  obtain  some 
conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade,  and  tbe  need  of 
ettuticm  in  dealing  with  so  vast  a  subject. 

The  Oovemment  is  not  making  any  attack  on  the  title  by 
which  the  defendants  hold  the  lands  they  own  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania region,  nor  does  it  seek  directly  to  divest  or  disturb 
their  enjoyment  thereof.  The  bill  does  not  complain  of  the 
metiiod  (in  and  of  itself)  by  which  the  title  is  held,  and  it 
does  not  complain  of  the  methods  of  producing  and  distribut- 
ing the  coal,  so  far  as  these  methods  are  confined  to  trans- 
portation and  sale  within  the  State.  Neither  is  the  GU>veni- 
mant  complaining  of  the  mere  amount  of  the  defendant^i 
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hoMiaggy  0t  of  the  mare  extent  of  tSusir  businew;  tlie  act  of 
1890  has  not  declared  either  such  amount  or  such  extent  to 
be  unlawful,  in  and  of  itself;  the  act  is  directed  simply 
against  unreasonable  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign 
tmde,  and  neither  the  amount  of  the  defendants'  holdings, 
nor  the  extant  of  their  business,  is  releyant  to  the  present 
inquiry  except  for  the  light  that  may  be  thrown  thereby 
upon  the  effect  of  the  defendants'  conduct  on  interstate  and 
foreign  trade.  La  a  word,  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
only  kgitimate  object  of  the  proceeding — namely,  to  show  by 
evidence  that  the  trade  referred  to  has  been  unreasonably 
restrained;  and  we  think  the  investigation  falls  [S34]  nat- 
urally into  two  principal  divisions:  (1)  Whether  production 
has  been  unreasonably  restrained;  and  (2)  whether  a  similar 
restraint  appears  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  product. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  let  us  turn  to  the  bill  and 
answers,  summarizing  th^n  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
see  what  questions  are  presented,  and  to  obtain  some  idea  of 
tbeir  relative  importance.  Approximations  are  used 
tkroaghout,  and  in  the  first  instance  we  shall  state  the  facts 
with  special  reference  to  the  alleged  violations  of  the  act  of 
1890.  There  is  little  dispute  over  the  facts ;  the  controversy 
is  over  the  proper  inferences  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 

The  bUl,  or  petition,  charges  as  follows: 

SI7BJECT    OF    THB    LinOATION. 

As  already  stated,  the  subject  is  the  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  in  anthracite  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  field.  The 
larger  sizes  are  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes 
throughotit  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and  in 
Canada.  Small  sizes  are  much  used  for  steam  purposes, 
mainly  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  East.  In  recent  years  the 
average  annual  production  has  been  75,000,000  tons ;  in  value 
it  is  third  among  the  mineral  products  of  the  United  States. 
Little  anthracite  is  known  to  exist,  except  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  deposit  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  valttftble.  It  is  found  in  several  adjoining  counties  and 
underlies  an  area  (not  always  contiguous)  of  about  810,000 
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acres,  or  484  square  miles.  At  its  nearest  points,  the  field 
is  90  miles  from  Philadelphia,  140  miles  from  New  York, 
250  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  and  265  miles  from  Lake  Erie  at 
the  port  of  Buffalo.  In  some  aspects  there  are  four  divi- 
sions of  the  field,  but  for  trade  purposes  there  are  only  three. 
From  north  to  south,  they  are  known  as  the  Wyoming  re- 
gion, 176  square  miles  in  area,  the  Lehigh  region,  45  square 
miles,  and  the  Schuylkill  region,  268  square  miles.  Scranton 
and  Wilkes-Barre  are  the  principal  cities  in  the  first;  Hazle- 
ton,  in  the  second ;  PottsviUe,  in  the  third.  Two  varieties  of 
anthracite  are  produced,  white  ash  and  red  ash,  these  being 
further  sub-divided;  the  Wyoming  and  the  Lehigh  regions 
produce  the  white  ash  ahnost  wholly,  while  the  Schuylkill 
region  produces  both  varietie& 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  industry  the  only  transp<»ta- 
tion  was  by  river  or  canal.  But  the  railroad  soon  supplanted 
these  agencies  and  now  carries  nearly  all  the  output  of  the 
mines  to  market.   Ten  railroads  enter  the  field,  namely : 

(1)  The  Reading  Railroad,  which  runs  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  the  Lehigh  regions  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence 
through  New  Jersey  to  Port  Reading  on  New  York  Harbor. 

(2)  The  Central  Railroad,  which  runs  from  the  Wyoming 
and  the  Lehigh  regions,  through  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey, to  Port  Johnston,  Elizabethport,  and  Jersey  City,  all  on 
New  York  Harbor. 

(8)  The  New  England  Railroad,  which  runs  from  the 
Lehigh  region  to  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  connecting  there 
with  the  systems  of  the  New  York  Central  and  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

[236]  (These ^tliree  raibroads  are  parties  defendant;  the 
remaining  seven  are  not) 

(4)  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  which  runs  from  aU  the 
regions  to  Perth  Amboy  and  Jersey  City,  both  on  New  York 
Harbor,  and  also  to  Lake  Erie. 

(5)  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  also  reaches  all 
the  regions. 

(6)  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad, 
which  runs  from  the  Wyoming  region  to  Hoboken,  on  New 
York  Harbor,  and  also  to  Buffala 
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•  (T)  The  Erie  Bailroad,  which  runs  from  the  Wyoming 
region  to  Weehawken,  on  New  York  Harbor,  and  also  to 
Buffalo. 

(8)  The  New  York,  Susquehanna  A  Western  Bailroad, 
which  runs  from  the  Wyoming  region  to  Edgewater,  on 
New  York  Harbor. 

(9)  The  New  York,  Ontario  A  Western  Railroad,  which 
runs  from  the  Wyoming  region  to  tidewater  at  Cornwall,  on 
the  Hudson  Biver,  and  at  Weehawken,  on  New  York  Harbor, 
and  also  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

(10)  The  Delaware  A  Hudson  Bailroad,  which  runs  from 
the  Wyoming  region  in  a  northerly  direction. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  eight  railroads  reach  the  Wyo- 
ming region,  five  reach  the  Lehigh  region,  and  three  reach 
the  Schuylkill.  All  of  these  eight  railroads  have  been  op- 
erating in  the  field  since  1870  at  least ;  of  the  other  two,  one 
altered  it  directly  in  1882  and  directly  in  1894,  and  the  other 
entered  in  1890. 

Two  lines  of  canals  also  are  still  in  existence  and  do  some 
business. 

(1)  The  Schuylkill  Canal,  which  follows  the  Schuylkill 
Biver  from  Port  Clinton  to  Philadelphia,  and  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company. 

(2)  The  Lehigh  Canal  and  its  continuation,  the  Dela- 
ware Division  Canal,  which  follow  the  Lehigh  and  the  Dela- 
ware Bivers  from  Coalport  (or  Mauch  Chunk)  to  Easton 
and  thence  to  Bristol.  These  canals  are  operated  by  one  of 
the  defendants,  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company. 

All  the  railroads  mentioned,  except  the  New  England  and 
the  Delaware  A  Hudson,  reach  New  York  Harbor,  and  that 
point  receives  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  shipped 
from  the  mines.  The  freight  rate  is  substantially  the  same 
over  each  road.  New  York  Harbor  is  the  largest  market 
and  point  of  distribution,  all  the  coal  terminids  being  on 
its  western  shore  in  New  Jersey.  Bunning  from  north  to 
south,  they  are  as  follows: 

At  Edgewater,  the  terminal  of  the  New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna A  Western. 
At  Hoboken,  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  West- 
em. 
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At  Wcehawken,  of  tiM  Erie,  and  also  of  I3ie  New 

York,  Ontario  A  Western. 
At  Elizabethport  and  at  Port  Johnston,  of  the  Cen- 
tral Kailroad. 
At  Port  Beading,  of  the  Reading  Railway. 
At  Perth  Amboy,  of  the  Lehigh  Vdley. 
At  South  Amboy,  of  the  Pennsfjrivania. 
At  these  terminals,  the  coal  is  screened,  weighed,  dumped 
into  barges,  and  sold  free  on  board.    From  the  three  upper 
terminals  the  freight  [886]  charge  to  a  dock  in  New  York 
is  about  15  cents  a  ton.    From  the  remaining  and  more  dis- 
tant terminals  it  is  5  cents  more,  but  the  selling  price  at  the 
terminals  is  5  cents  a  ton  less,  so  that  the  price  in  New  York 
City  is  the  same,  whether  the  coal  comes  from  one  terminal 
or  another.    Some  of  the  coal  shipped  to  New  York  Harbor 
is  not  transferred  to  barges,  but  remains  in  the  cars,  these 
being  towed  on  car  floats  to  or  toward  points  of  destination. 
After  New  York  Harbor,  Philadelphia  is  tiie  most  im* 
portant  market.    It  is  served  by  the  Reading  Railway  and 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  is  a  point  from  which 
a  large  quantity  of  coal  is  distributed  by  water,  most  of  it 
going  to  New  England. 

Of  the  total  production  of  anthracite,  about  12  per  cent 
is  consumed  locally;  of  the  remaining  88  per  oaat  about 
one-fifth  finds  a  market  in  Pennsylvania,  and  four-fifths 
elsewhere. 

Taking  the  latest  figures  that  are  available-— for  1905— 
the  shipments  from  the  mines  were  distributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing points: 
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Thiae  proportions  are  probably  still  maintained,  although 
the  annual  |Mroduction  has  been  increefied  by  10,000,000  tons 
or  more. 

OKNEBAL  DESCSIFnON  OF  DEFENDANTS. 

The  Beading  Company— called  herein  the  Holding  Com- 
pany— ^is  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  created  in  1871,  with 
eztensiTe  powers  that  need  not  be  enumerated.  Its  general 
office  is  in  Philaddphia,  and  its  present  name  was  adopted 
in  1896.  In  November  and  December  of  that  year  its  capi-* 
tal  stock  of  $100,000  was  increased  to  $140,000,000,  divided 
into  three  classes,  and  all  the  stock  has  been  issaed.  Its 
funded  debt  is  $180,000,000. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Railway  Company«*-called 
the  Beading  Bailway — is  the  successor  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Beading  Railroad  Company.  It  is  a  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poration created  in  November,  1896,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $20,000,000,  afterwards  increased  to  $42,500,000,  and  a 
funded  debt  that  is  now  $50,000,000.  Since  December  1, 
1896,  it  has  been  operating  a  i^stem  of  railroads  that  extends 
southeasterly  from  the  Schuylkill  region  of  the  coal  field, 
through  Beading,  to  Philadelphia,  Port  Bichmond,  and 
Wilmington,  all  on  the  Delaware  Biver.  From  Philadel- 
phia its  line  runs  northeasterly,  through  Bound  Brook,  to 
Port  Beading,  on  New  York  Harbor.  It  is  also  operating 
barges  and  otiher  vessels  from  Port  Bichmond  to  the  prin- 
cipal [287  J  ports  of  New  England  from  Long  Island 
Sound  to  Maine,  and  it  operates  similar  vessels  from  Port 
Bichmond  to  the  general  neighborhood  of  New  York.  Since 
1896  and  1900  it  has  connected  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Wil- 
mington with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad,  thus  forming 
a  through  route  from  the  anthracite  field  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  Since  1896  it  has  connected  at  Newberry 
Junction^  Pa.,  with  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad,  thus 
forming  a  through  route  to  points  on  the  latter  road  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  Biver  and  between  Albany 
and  Boston.  At  Botterdam  Junction,  N.  Y.,  it  connects 
with  the  Boston  &  Maine  Bailroad,  which  reaches  points  in 
central  and  northern  New  England.    Tb  tiie  po^ts  dius 
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reached  by  its  own  lines,  or  by  these  connections,  it  carries 
large  quantities  of  general  merchandise  and  of  coal,  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite,      i 

The  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Coal  &  Iron  Company — 
called  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company — ^is  a  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poration, created  in  1871.  Its  present  capital  stock  is  $8,000,- 
000,  and  its  debt  is  more  than  $74,500,000.  Both  before  and 
since  1901  it  has  owned  or  leased  about  98,500  acres  of  coal- 
bearing  lands  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  containing  many 
million  tons  of  coal,  and  has  shipped  the  coal  taken  from 
these  lands  and  the  coal  bought  from  other  producers  to 
many  eastern,  southern,  and  western  marketa 

The  Central  Bailroad  Company  of  New  Jersey — called 
the  Central  Bailroad — is  a  New  Jersey  corporation  created 
in  1847.  Its  present  capital  stock  is  $27,500,000,  and  its 
funded  debt  $48,000,000.  Since  before  1901  it  has  operated 
as  owner  or  lessee  a  railroad  system  that  extends  from  the 
Wyoming  and  the  Lehigh  regions  easterly  across  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  (via  Phillipsburg  opposite  EastcHi  on 
the  Delaware  Biver)  to  Port  Johnston,  Elizabethport,  and 
Jersey  City — ^three  points  on  New  York  Harbor — ^and  ex- 
tends also  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  southerly  to  Delaware  Bay. 
It  has  extensive  power  to  build  and  operate  branches.  Since 
before  1901  it  has  also  been  operating  barges  and  other  ves- 
sels from  Port  Johnston  and  Elizabethport  to  New  York 
City  and  to  ports  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  in  New  Eng- 
land; and  it  also  operates  car  floats  from  Jersey  City  to 
New  York  City  and  to  other  points  not  far  away.  Before 
and  since  the  same  year  its  system  has  had  the  following 
connections : 

(1)  At  Phillipsburg  it  connects  with  the  Penn^lvania 
Bailroad  system,  thus  forming  a  through  route  from  the 
anthracite  field  to  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington. 

(2)  At  Easton  it  connects  with  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson 
Biver  Bailway,  this  road  in  turn  connecting  at  Maybrook, 
N.  Y.,  with  the  system  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Bailroad,  thus  forming  a  through  route  from  the 
anthracite  field  to  points  in  central  and  southern  New  Eng- 
land. 
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(3)  Near  Slatington,  on  tbe  Lehigh  River,  and  at  North- 
ampton and  at  Bethlehem  Jmiction,  it  connects  with  the 
Lehigh  &  New  England  Bailroad,  this  road  in  turn  con- 
necting at  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  with  the  system  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Bailroad,  thus  form- 
ing another  through  route  from  the  anthracite  field  to  points 
in  central  and  southern  New  England. 

[288]  (4)  At  Sterling  Junction,  and  at  Weehawken,  it 
connects  with  the  West  Shore  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central  Bailroad — ^the  West  Shore  in  turn  connecting  at 
West  Albany  with  the  Boston  &  Albany  Division  of  the  New 
York  Central,  and  connecting  also  at  Botterdam  Jimction 
with  the  Boston  &  Maine  Bailroad — thus  forming  through 
routes  from  the  anthracite  field  to  points  along  the  Hudson 
Biver  and  between  Albany  and  Boston,  and  to  Boston  and 
Portland  and  other  points  in  central  and  northern  New 
England. 

(5)  At  Sixtieth  street,  New  York  City,  via  car  floats  from 
Jersey  City,  it  connects  with  the  main  division  of  the  New 
York  Central,  forming  a  through  route  from  the  anthracite 
field  to  points  on  that  system  along  the  Hudson  and  else- 
where. 

Over  these  routes  it  has  carried  much  traffic  of  all  kinds, 
including  anthracite  in  large  quantities,  to  New  York  Har- 
bor, Long  Island  Sound,  and  New  England,  from  Long 
Island  Sound  to  Maine,  and  also  to  many  other  points 
reached  either  by  its  own  lines  or  by  the  lines  of  the  connect- 
ing carriers  already  named. 

The  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company-^-called  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company — ^is  a  Pennsylvania  corporation 
created  in  1874  by  the  merger  of  two  other  companies.  Its 
present  capital  stock  is  more  than  $9,000,000,  and  its  funded 
debt  is  nearly  $17,000,000.  Since  prior  to  1901  it  has  owned 
or  leased  nearly  16,000  acres  of  coal-bearing  lands — ^18,500 
acres  being  in  the  Wyoming  region,  and  the  rest  in  the 
Schuylkill  region.  These  lands  contain  many  million  tons  of 
anthracite.  It  has  mined  for  many  years,  buying  also  from 
other  producers,  and  has  ehq^ped  and  sold  the  coal  chiefly, 
but  not  wholly,  in  the  Eastern  markets  from  Naw  York  to 
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Maine,  reaching  Philadelphia  also  and  some  points  farther 
south. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company — called  the  Le- 
high Navigation  Company — ^is  a  Pennsylvania  corporation 
created  in  1822,  originally  to  hold  lands,  and  to  build  a  canal 
and  slack-water  navigation  along  the  Lehigh  River.  After- 
wards it  was  authbriased  to  build  certain  lines  of  railroad. 
Its  capital  stock  is  more  than  $26,000,000,  and  its  funded 
debt  is  more  than  $21,000,000.  It  built  and  still  owns  and 
operates  the  Lehigh  Canal,  which  runs  for  46  miles  along 
the  Lehigh  Kiver  from  Coalport  (or  Mauch  Chunk)  to 
Easton;  and  it  leases  the  Delaware  Division  Canal,  which 
connects  with  the  Lehigh  Canal  and  runs  for  60  miles  along 
the  Delaware  River  from  Easton  to  tidewater,  at  Bristol,  18 
miles  above  Philadelphia.  These  two  canals  thus  form  a 
continuous  line  from  the  anthracite  field  to  tidewater,  and 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  has  operated  them  for 
many  years  as  a  common  carrier,  anthracite  being  the  prin- 
cipal freight.  Its  railroad  is  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna 
Railroad,  about  180  miles  long  with  tributaries  and  branches, 
which  runs  from  Phillipsburg  northwesterly  through  Penn- 
sylvania, touching  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Lehigh  regions 
and  penetrating  the  Wyoming  region  as  far  as  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Scranton.  It  has  long  controlled  by  owner^ip  or  other- 
wise more  than  18,000  acres  of  eoal-bearing  lands  in  the 
Lehigh  region,  containing  many  million  tons,  the  annual 
production  being  nearly  4,000,000  tons.  Its  coal  is  sbipped 
mainly  to  eastern  markets,  including  New  York  City 
[8S9}  and  its  neighborhood,  points  in  New  England  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Maine,  and  points  from  Philadelphia 
to  Washington.  It  formerly  owned  also  more  than  5,000 
acres  of  coal-bearing  lands  in  the  Wyoming  region,  iiiese 
being  acquired  after  the  oonstruction  of  the  Lehigh  &  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad.  It  owns  and  operates  (until  recently) 
a  gathering  line,  the  Panther  Creek  Railroad,  which  collects 
the  product  of  its  mines  and  connects  at  Hauto  with  t3ie 
lines  of  the  Central  Railroad,  and  oonitects  also  at  Tamaqua 
with  the  lines  of  the  Reading  Railway  and  of  tilie  Lehigh  ft 
New  En^aend  Raiboad.    Almost  all  the  Navigation  Com- 
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pany's  coal  reaches  market  by  these  two  conneetioiis  at 
Haato  and  at  Tamaqua. 

The  Wilmiiigton  &  Northern  Railroad  Compiany  is  a 
Pennff^lyama-Delaware  corporation  created  in  1877.  Its 
present  capital  stock  is  $1,500,000,  and  its  funded  debt  is 
$894,000.  Its  railroad,  72  miles  long,  nms  from  Wilming- 
ton,  through  CSoatesville,  to  a  point  near  Beading,  reaching 
that  city  over  the  rails  of  the  Beading  Bailway.  At  Read- 
ing, it  connects  with  the  Pennsylvania  Biailroad  and  the 
Beading  Bailway,  thus  forming  two  through  routes  from 
the  anthracite  field  to  tidewater  at  Wilmington.  Until 
February  1,  1900,  it  operated  the  line  from  Beading  to 
Wilmington,  carrying  anthracite  as  its  principal  freight 

The  Lehigh  &  Hudson  Biver  Bailway  Company — called 
the  Hudson  Biver  Bailway — is  a  New  York-New  Jersey 
corporation  created  in  1882.  Its  present  capital  stock  is 
$1,340,000,  and  its  funded  debt  is  $3,230,000.  Since  before 
1901  it  has  operated  a  railroad  from  Easton  to  Maybrook, 
N.  T.  At  Easton  it  connects  with  the  Central  Railroad, 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Bailroad  (the  last  two  companies  not  being 
parties  to  this  action).  From  Easton  it  runs  through 
Belvidere  (where  it  makes  another  connection  with  tiie 
Lackawanna  road)  to  Maybrook,  where  it  connects  with 
the  system  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford,  thus 
forming  a  through  route  from  the  anthracite  field  to  points 
in  central  and  southern  New  England.  It  also  reaches 
Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  where  it  connects  with  the  New  York 
Central  system,  thus  forming  a  through  route  from  the 
coal  field  to  points  on  that  system.  About  20  per  cent  of 
its  tonnage  is  anthracite. 

The  Lehigh  &  New  England  Bailroad  Company — called 
the  New  England  Railroad — ^is  a  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey 
corporation.  Its  present  capital  stock  is  $1,000,000,  and  ite 
funded  debt  is  $8,000,000.  Its  road  runs  f i^m  several  points 
in  Pennsylvania  to  Campbell  Hall.  In  Pennfifjlvania,  it 
connects  at  Tamaqua,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  with  the 
Beading  Bailway,  and  with  the  Panther  Creek  Bailroad  of 
tiie  Lehigh  Navigation  Company;  at  Slatington,  witii  the 
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Lehis^  Valley  Bailrosd;  and  at  a  point  opposite  Slatmg- 
ton,  and  also  at  Northampton,  and  at  Bethlehem  Junction, 
with  the  Central  Bailroad«  At  Campbell  Hall,  it  connects 
with  the  systems  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  thus  forming  a  through 
route  to  points  in  New  York  and  in  central  and  southern 
New  England.  About  16  per  cent  of  its  tonnage  is  an- 
thracite. 

The  indiyidual  defendants  haye  been  made  parties  to  the 
bill  in  [2M]  their  character  as  officers  or  directors  of  some 
of  the  corporations  defendant. 

0SABGB8  AOAINST  DEFENDANTS. 

The  charges  against  the  defendants  must  be  much  con- 
densed. The  transactions  attacked  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  The  first,  comprising  acts  and  agreements  before 
1896;  the  second,  those  from  1896  to  1901;  and  the  third, 
those  from  1901  onward.  This  is  the  general  division,  al- 
though occasional  overlapping  may  take  place. 

BraoBX  1888. 

L  Transactions  of  the  Reading  Railroad  toith  the  Coal  dk 
Iron  Company. — ^The  Beading  RaSkoay  was  not  chartered 
until  the  latter  part  of  1896.  Before  that  time,  its  main 
line  and  branches  (with  some  exceptions)  were  operated  by 
the  old  Beadii^  Railroad^  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  cre- 
ated in  1833.  About  1871  the  Bailroad  Company  under- 
took to  control  in  some  measure  the  production  of  anthra- 
cite along  its  lines.  It  announced  the  policy  in  that  year, 
stating  its  reasons  to  be  the  serious  interruption  of  its  busi- 
ness by  strikes  and  the  alternate  periods  of  expanmon  and 
depression  in  the  trade,  and  stating  also  that  the  policy 
could  probably  be  best  carried  out  without  injuring  indi- 
vidual interests  if  the  Bailroad  became  the  owner  of  coal 
lands  along  its  branches.  Accordingly,  it  had  already 
bought  70,000  acres,  and  had  borrowed  and  spent  for  this 
purpose  $1S,000,000.  But  the  Bailroad's  charter  restricted 
it  to  the  business  of  a  common  carrier,  and  therefore  the 
Coal  ft  Iron  Company,  incorporated  in  the  saine  year,  took 
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oyer  the  lands  already  purchased.  The  whole  capital  stock 
of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  was  owned  by  the  Railroad. 
Within  a  short  time  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  began  to 
mine  and  sell  coal,  shipping  to  market  over  the  Bailroad. 
AsBuming  the  original  motive  to  be  as  stated,  the  Govern- 
ment contends  that  the  Railroad  soon  expanded  its  policy, 
intending  to  control,  not  merely  enough  lands  to  secure  a 
fair  share  of  tonnage,  but  enough  to  control  production  in 
the  Schuylkill  region  and  to  monopolize  transportation 
therefrom.  In  support  of  this  contention,  the  bill  cites  the 
report  of  an  investigating  committee  appointed  in  1885  by 
the  Railroad's  stockholders,  in  which  the  original  policy  is 
declared  to  have  grown  into  a  policy  to  prevent  competition 
and  to  secure  control,  in  evidence  whereof  the  committee 
refers  to  the  acquisition  of  20,000  additional  acres  in  1874. 
Citation  is  also  made  from  the  Railroad's  report  for  1881, 
which  states  the  object  of  the  policy  to  be  the  control  of 
the  entire  production  in  that  region,  as  well  as  the  control 
of  iron  production  in  the  SdhuyUdll  Valley. 

Pursuing  this  policy  (the  bill  goes  on),  the  Railroad  fur- 
nished money  and  credit  in  large  amounts  to  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Company,  wherewith  the  latter  acquired  shipping  and 
marketing  facilities,  additional  coal  lands,  and  the  shares 
of  other  coal-owning  and  coal-mining  companies.  But  this 
policy  of  buying  a  large  acreage  was  costly  and  injudicious, 
much  of  the  land  remained  undeveloped  and  unproductive, 
and  serious  loss  often  resulted — ^the  aggregate  thereof  [241] 
being  several  million  dollars,  which  was  paid  by  the  Rail- 
road directly  or  indirectly.  By  September,  1896,  the  Rail- 
road had  advanced  more  than  $65,000,000,  none  of  which 
had  been  repaid.  Moreover,  the  Railroad  had  guaranteed 
$12,000,000  oi  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company's  bonds,  on  which 
it  often  paid  $1,000,000  a  year  for  interest  and  sinking-fund 
diargea  The  Railroad  received  no  interest  on  any  of  its  ad- 
vances. Further,  the  Railroad  remitted  several  million  dol- 
lars of  freight  charges  against  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 

By  these  financial  favors— namely,  the  advance  of  money 
and  credit  without  interest,  the  payment  of  losses  and  of 
interest  on  the  Coal  A  Iron  Company's  bonds,  and  the  re- 
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mission  of  freight  charges— the  Railroad  unlawfully  dis- 
criminated against  other  producers  and  shippers,  and  thus 
was  able  to  advance  toward  complete  control.  The  extent 
of  its  progress  in  that  direction  is  indici^ied  by  the  follow- 
ing facts:  By  September,  1896,  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
had  acquired  about  169,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Schuylkill 
region,  more  than  98,000  containing  coal,  and  also  controlled 
the  capital  stock  of  six  other  corporations  that  owned  more 
than  11,000  acres  in  the  same  region,  9,000  containing  coal. 
These  lands,  it  is  said,  contain  more  than  half  the  coal  in  the 
Schuylkill  region,  and  nearly  half  the  whole  deposit.  On 
these  lands  there  were  66  collieries,  most  of  which  were  op- 
erated by  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  ttie  production  in  1896 
being  more  than  7,000,000  tons.  As  the  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany also  bought  coal  at  the  mines  from  other  producers,  its 
total  shipments  in  1896  over  the  Railroad  were  more  than 
8,000,000  tons.  This  was  about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  anthra- 
cite carried  by  the  Railroad. 

These  transactions  by  the  two  companies  are  attacked  as 
outside  the  normal  course  of  busin^Bss  developm^it,  and  as 
having  both  the  object  and  the  effect  of  giving  the  Railroad 
control  of  production  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  and  control 
of  carriage  and  of  sale  to  and  in  markets  beyond  the  State. 
Therefore  the  Railroad's  control  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany by  stock  ownership  is  charged  to  have  been  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  and  monopoly. 

But  the  Government  expressly  declares  that  it  does  not  at- 
tack the  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  in  and  of  itself,  as  an  un- 
lawful combination  or  monopoly. 

2.  Leasmg  of  the  SohuylkiU  and  the  Susquehanna  Canah 
by  the  Reading  Railroad. — ^The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany (not  a  defendant)  owns  a  canal  and  slack- water  naviga- 
tion along  the  Schuylkill  River  from  Port  Carbon  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  since  before  1870  this  canal  has  been  a  water 
route  from  tiie  coal  field  to  tidewater.  In  1869  it  carried  more 
than  1,000,000  tons  of  freight,  most  of  it  anthracite;  and  it 
was  then,  and  for  many  years  had  been,  competing  actively 
with  the  old  Reading  Railroad  in  the  carriage  of  coal  from 
the  mines  to  Philadelphia  and  to  intermediate  points.    In 
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July,  1870,  in  order  to  suppress  su^  competition  and  to 
monopolize  die  cftrmge  of  anthracite  from  the  Schuylkill  re- 
gion, the  Bailroad  leased  the  canal  for  999  years  at  an  an- 
nual rental  of  $656)000.  Afterwards  it  acquired  nearly  all 
the  Navigation  Company's  capital  stock  and  debt,  $4,000,000 
[8A2]  and  $8,500,000,  respectively.  Being  thus  in  control,  it 
diverted  traffic  from  the  canal  to  its  own  road,  so  that  in 
1880  the  canaPs  tonnage  was  less  than  700,000  tons,  in  1890 
it  was  less  tiian  150,000  tons,  and  since  that  year  it  has  di- 
minished still  further.  In  1888  the  rental  was  reduced  to  a 
nominal  sum ;  befove  that  time  the  Railroad's  loss  in  operat- 
ing the  canal  had  been  $150,000  a  year,  this  being  the  price  of 
suppressing  competition.  The  Bailroad's  lease  and  other  in- 
tmst  continued  until  September,  1896,  when  all  its  prop- 
erty was  sold  Bt  receivers'  sale.  The  Bailroad's  control  of  the 
SchuyUoU  Canal  is  charged  to  have  restrained  and  monopo- 
lized trade  unlawfully  because  the  canal's  competition  was 
thus  suppressed. 

We  need  not  refer  to  the  Susquehanna  Canal — which  runs 
from  Columbia,  Pa.,  to  Chesapeake  Bay — ^because  the  (jov- 
emment  seems  to  lay  no  weight  on  the  subject. 

8.  Temporary  leasing  of  the  Lehigh  VaUey  and  the  Cen- 
tral Railroads  hy  the  Reading  Railroad, — ^The  bill  goes  on 
to  charge  that  the  old  Beading  Bailroad,  being  thus  domi- 
nant in  producing  and  transporting  coal  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill region,  undertook  to  enter  the  Lehigh  and  Wyoming 
regions  also.  Accordingly  in  1892  it  leased  for  999  years 
the  lines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad  Company,  which 
entered  all  the  regions  and  extended  to  New  York  Harbor 
and  westwardly  to  Buffalo.  It  did  not  act  directly  in  leasing 
the  Central  Bailroad,  but  used  the  agency  of  the  Port 
Beading  Bailroad  Company,  whose  entire  capital  stock  it 
owned.  Accordingly  the  Port  Beading  Company  leased  for 
999  years  the  lines  of  the  Central  Bailroad,  which  entered 
the  Wyoming  region  and  touched  the  Lehigh  and  the 
Sdiuylkill  regions  and  had  three  New  York  terminals.  At 
the  same  time  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company — whose  stock  also 
was  owned  entirely  by  the  Beading  Bailroad — contracted 
to  purchase  at  the  mines  the  whole  output  of  the  Lehigh 
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Valley  Coal  Company,  a  large  owner  and  prodnoer  in  all 
three  regions,  whose  capital  stock  was  owned  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Bailroad  Company.  And  the  Coal  A  Iron  Company 
made  a  similar  contract  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany, a  large  owner  and  producer  in  the  Wyoming  region, 
whose  capital  stock  was  nearly  all  owned  by  the  Ceatral 
Bailroad.  By  these  arrangements  it  is  charged  that  the 
Beading  Bailroad  would  have  controlled  about  76  per  cent 
of  the  total  deposit  of  anthracite,  and.  the  transportation 
of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  annual  output. 

Except  in  their  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  old 
Beading  Bailroad^s  purpose  and  objed;,  these  leases  and 
contracts  are  no  longer  important;  the  agreements  with 
the  Central  Bailroad  and  with  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany were  set  aside  by  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  omtracts  were  thereupon  rescinded. 

Chabges  IK  189S. 

In  1893  the  old  Beading  Bailroad  and  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  went  for  the  third  time  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers, and  on  September  23,  1896,  all  the  properties  of 
both  companies  were  sold  at  judicial  sale  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  of  reorganization  of  which  J.  P.  Morgan  [248]  & 
Co.  were  the  managers.  In  November,  the  Beading  Railway 
was  organized  and  took  title  to  the  railroad  properties 
(except  the  equipment)  formerly  belonging  to  the  old  Bead- 
ing Railroad  J  paying  for  the  same  by  delivering  certificates 
of  stock  representing  its  whole  capital  of  $20,000,000,  and 
by  executing  a  purchase-money  bond  and  mortgage,  also 
for  $20,000,000.  The  railway  took  possession  on  December 
1,  and  since  then  has  continuously  operated  these  roads. 

In  November  the  purchasers  at  the  sale  reconveyed  to  the 
Coal  &  Iron  Company  its  former  property,  including  lands, 
mines,  and  shares  of  other  companies.  In  consideration 
whereof  it  joined  the  holding  company  as  co-obligor  in  a 
general  mortgage  for  $135,000,000.  On  December  1  it  took 
possession  of  the  reconveyed  property,  and  has  sinoe  beea 
engaged  in  mining,  selling,  and  shipping  coaL 
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Among  the  securities  acquired  from  the  <dd  Beading  BaU- 
road  at  the  receivers'  sale  was  the  whole  capital  stock  ol  the 
Beading  Company,  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  that  had 
been  created  under  another  name  in  1871,  with  power  inter 
alia  to  buy  and  sell  the  shares  and  bonds  of  other  corpora- 
tions. This  company  had  maintained  its  corporate  exist- 
eace^  but  had  done  little  active  business.  But,  as  it  ante- 
dated the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  of  1874— which  for- 
bade a  common  carrier  to  mine  coal  for  transportation  over 
its  line — ^it  was  believed  to  be  a  suitable  agency  to  effect  the 
practical  and  substantial  combination  of  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Co.  and  the  Beading  Bailway  in  q>ite  of  the  constitutional 
provision.  Accordingly,  its  capital  stock  was  increased  to 
$140,000,000  and  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Beading  Com- 
pany— called  the  Holding  Company  in  this  opinion. 

0^  December  23  the  Holding  Company  took  title  to  the 
whole  capital  stock  of  the  Bailway  Cooq>any  and  of  the 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  $20,000,000  and  $8,000,000,  respec- 
tively ;  to  the  purchase-money  mortgage  debt  of  the  Bailway 
Company,  $20,000,000  in  a  single  bond;  and  to  all  other 
property  sold  at  the  judicial  sale  that  had  not  already  been 
conveyed  to  the  Beading  Bailway,  or  to  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Company.  The  Holding  Company  thus  acquired  the  equip- 
ment (railroad  and  marine)  of  the  old  Beading  Bailroad; 
the  claim  of  that  railroad  against  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
for  advances  and  freight,  amounting  to  more  than  $68,000,- 
000;  and  the  capital  stock  and  debt  of  the  Schuylkill  Navi- 
gation Company.  In  consideration  of  this  transfer,  the 
Holding  Company  delivered  certificates  for  its  $140,000,000 
of  capital  stock  (except  $50,000  thereof),  and  on  January 
5, 1897,  gave  a  general  mortgage,  with  the  Coal  ft  Iron  Ccmi- 
pany  as  joint  obligor,  which  covered  substantially  all  the 
property  of  both  companies,  to  secure  $185,000,000  of  bonds. 
Of  these  about  $50,000,000  were  presently  delivered,  and  the 
remainder  was  reserved.  The  stocks  and  bonds  thus  deliv- 
ered by  the  Holding  Company  were  thereupon  distributed 
among  the  persons  entitled  thereto  under  the  plan  of  reor- 
gani2ati<m.  Thus  the  Holding  Company  became  the  owner 
of  all  the  equipment  formerly  owned  and  used  by  the  old 
TUikAtng  BaUroad 
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The  mai»  parson  became  president  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany, of  t&e  Beading  Railway,  and  of  the  C!oal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  the  same  person  became  treasurer  of  each.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Holding  Com[844]pany  furnished  a  majority 
in  the  boards  of  the  Reading  Railway  and  of  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Company,  and  as  a  rule  the  majority  in  each  of  these 
two  boards  was  composed  of  the  same  individuals. 

Of  the  bonds  secured  by  the  general  mortgage  of 
$185,000,000— which  binds  both  the  Holding  Company  and 
the  Coal  &  Iron  Company — nearly  $61,000,000  were  reserved 
(and  are  being  used)  to  take  care  of  bonds  of  the  old  RaH- 
road  Uiat  are  secured  by  mortgage  on  property  now  owned 
by  the  Beading  Baihoay;  $14,000,000  were  reserved  to  take 
care  of  bonds  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company ;  and  $20,000,000 
were  reserved  and  have  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Beading  Railway's  roads. 

The  general  mortgage  referred  to  makes  both  obligors  lia- 
ble for  the  interest  on  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  old  Rail- 
road, and  on  the  similar  bonds  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 
The  Reading  Railway  cannot  raise  capital  for  new  construc- 
tion or  imfM^vements  by  a  public  sale  of  the  bonds  that  were 
reserved  for  that  purpose  by  a  certain  prior  mortgage  dated 
November  18, 1896,  but  is  obliged  to  deliver  such  bonds  to  the 
Holding  Company  with  an  equal  amount  of  its  capital  stock. 
Thereupon  the  Holding  Company  is  to  deposit  the  securities 
under  the  general  mortgage  of  January  5,  1897  and  issue 
an  equal  amount  of  its  own  bonds,  paying  over  the  proceeds 
of  these  to  the  Railway. 

Before  the  Holding  Company  can  declare  or  pay  a  divi- 
dend, it  must  deliver  to  the  trustee  under  the  general  mort- 
gage a  statement  showing  the  output  of  anthracite  during 
the  year  preceding  from  the  lands  owned  by  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  and  must  pay  to  the  trustee  5  cents  per  ton  on 
such  output,  if  the  dividend  equal  or  exceed  such  sum,  or 
such  smaller  amount  as  may  equal  the  dividend  so  declared. 
The  Holding  Company  still  owns  the  whcde  capital  stock  of 
the  Reading  Railway  and  of  the  Coal  A  Iron  Company,  and 
has  always  directed  the  votes  thereon.  The  three  Reading 
Companies  have  cootimied  to  have  in  common  the  same  presi- 
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dent,  trensmw,  1^  oerCam  olher  (^oen.  The  gQMral  offices 
of  ea<di  oompiLny  are  in  the  same  buildiDg,  and  their  annual 
n9y>rt8  are  published  in  the  same  pamphlet  From  1906 
to  1911  the  Beading  Baijway  paid  an  annual  dividend  of  30 
per  cent.  In  1911  its  capital  stock  was  more  than  doubled 
and  its  rate  of  dividend  reduced  to  15  per  cent.  These  divi- 
dends, with  other  payments  made  by  it,  constitute  nearly  80 
per  cent  of  the  Holding  Ck>mpany's  income.  The  Coal  & 
Iron  Compi^iy  has  never  paid  a  dividend.  Since  1898  the 
new  equipment  of  the  Beading  Bailway  has  cost  $30,000,000; 
and  of  this  amount  the  Holding  CSompany  has  contributed 
124,000,000. 

Thns  it  is  alleged  that  the  Holding  Company,  the  Bead- 
iog  Bailway  and  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  are  one  and  the 
same  association  of  persons,  engaged  in  mining,  selling,  and 
tian^KMling,  anthracite  coal  under  the  direction  of  the  in- 
dividuals named  as  defendants.  And  the  Holding  Com- 
paay,  by  acquiring  the  capital  stock  of  the  Beadii^  Bail- 
way  and  of  the  Coal  A  Iron  Company,  has  become  the  suc- 
ceeaor  of  the  old  Beading  Bailroad  in  the  policy,  referred  to 
i^bove,  of  monopolizing  production  and  transportation  in 
the  Schuylkill  region.  [246]  Therefore  the  Holding  Com- 
pity's  stock  control  of  the  Beading  Bailway  and  of  the 
.Coal  A  Iron  Company  is  an  unlawful  combination  and  mo- 
nopoly, in  violation  of  the  act  of  1890.  And  a  similar 
efaargB  is  made  against  the  Holding  Company's  stock  con- 
trol of  the  Beading  Bailway  and  of  the  Schuylkill  Naviga- 
tion Compapy.  (A  violation  of  the  Commodities  Clause  is 
aJs^  pbiurged,  but  this  will  be  considered  separately.) 

GHABOEa  FBOM   1896  TO  1901. 

1.  Ad9(moe9  to  the  Coal  <6  Iron  Ooinpan!f.—Jk&  already 
stated,  the  Holding  Company  became  the  owner  in  1896 
o£  the  old  Bailroad's  daim  against  the  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
p«ay  for  advances  and  for  unpaid  freight,  amounting  to 
about  $68,000,000.  Thereafter  from  time  to  time  the  Hold- 
iBg  Company  advanced  $12,000,000  more  to  the  Coal  A  Iron 
Company  for  like  purposes,  this  debt  being  carried  on  the 
hooka,  of  both,  companiea  merely  as  an  open  account.    Inter- 
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est  thereon  is  not  treated  as  a  fixed  charge  of  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Company ;  none  was  paid  prior  to  1900,  and  since  then 
never  at  a  higher  rate  than  2  per  oent;  the  rate  in  1911 
being  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Further,  although  the  Coal 
&  Iron  Company  is  jointly  liable  with  the  Holding  Com- 
pany for  the  interest  on  the  bonds  outstanding — ^now  about 
$99,000,000 — secured  by  the  general  mortgage  of  January, 
1897,  the  Holding  Company  has  always  paid  the  whole  of 
such  interest  and  has  made  no  charge  against  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  on  account  th^eof . 

It  is  therefore  alleged  that,  as  the  Holding  Company  and 
the  Keading  Railway  are  united  in  ownership  and  man- 
agement, the  advances  and  accommodations  extended  by  the 
Holding  Company  to  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Heading  Railway  itself,  and  are  unlawful 
discriminations  against  other  shippers;  the  reason  being  that 
such  advances  and  accommodations  increase  the  power  of 
the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  over  these  competitors,  and  thus 
promote  and  secure  the  monopoly  that  the  Holding  Com- 
pany has  acquired  (through  the  agency  of  the  Coal  A  Iron 
Company)  in  the  ownership,  production,  and  sale  of  an- 
thracite coal. 

2.  WUminffton  dk  Northern  Railroad. — ^Before  1898  the 
Wilmington  &  Northern  Railroad  Company  was  operating  a 
line  from  Wilmington,  at  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay,  to 
Reading,  and  especially  was  carrying  anthracite  coal  in  com- 
petition with  the  Reading  Railway,  whose  line  ran  from 
Reading  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Chester,  where  it 
connected  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  thus 
reached  Wilmington.  It  is  charged  that  these  two  roads 
were  then,  and  are  now,  ^'  potentially  "  competitive  routes  of 
transportation  from  the  anthracite  field  to  tidewater  at  the 
head  of  Delaware  Bay. 

In  1898  the  Holding  Company  acquired  a  majority  of  the 
Wilmington  &  Northern's  capital  stock,  and  early  in  1900 
the  Reading  Railway  leased  the  road  and  has  been  operat- 
ing it  ever  since.  Thus  the  Holding  Company  enlarged 
and  made  more  secure  its  grasp  upon  the  ownership,  pro- 
duction, sale,  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal  in  and 
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from  the  Schuylkill  region.  The  common  control  by  the 
[246]  Holding  Company  of  these  two  carriers,  in  and  of 
itself,  is  said  to  be  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1890. 

(The  transactions  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company  are  then 
referred  to,  but  as  these  are  sufficiently  described  in  the 
former  case,  reported  in  (C.  C.)  183  Fed.  427,  and  in  226 
IT.  S.  824,  83  Sup.  Ct  90,  57  L.  Ed.  248,  and  were  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  Supreme  Court,  they  need  no  further 
attention  now.  They  can  only  be  relevant  so  far  as  they 
naay  bear  upon  the  intention  and  the  object  of  other  acts 
complained  of  in  the  present  action.) 

3.  Purchases  from  other  persona. — ^In  furtherance  of  the 
Holding  Company's  monopoly,  it  is  also  charged  that  the 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  being  itself  the  producer  of  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  all  the  anthracite  carried  by  the  Bead- 
ing Bailway,  nevertheless  has  violated  the  act  of  1890  by 
bujring  coal  from  other  producers.  This  it  has  done  since 
before  1901,  buying  from  800,000  to  1,400,000  tons  annually, 
and  thereby  acquiring  control  of  about  85  per  cent  of  all 
the  anthracite  carried  by  the  Reading  Railway. 

I^BHIGK  NAVIGATION  (X)MPANT. 

Passing  now  to  another  subject,  the  bill  takes  up  the 
charges  against  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  and  some 
of  the  other  defendants : 

1.  Transactions  between  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company 
and  the  Central  BaHroad. — ^As  already  stated,  the  Lehigh  ft 
Susquehanna  Railroad — ^which  extends  from  the  Wyoming 
region  to  Phillipsburg  on  the  Delaware  River — ^was  built  by 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  and  was  operated  by  that 
company  from  1868  until  1871.  At  Phillipsburg  it  connects 
with  the  Central  Railroad,  extending  to  Jersey  City,  and  also 
with  a  line  to  Hoboken  now  operated  by  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna ft  Western  Railroad.  It  also  connects  at  Phillips- 
burg with  a  line  now  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road ;  with  the  Morris  Canal,  extending  to  New  York  Har- 
bor; and  with -the  Ddaware  Division  Canal,  extending  to 
Kjstol,  on  the  Delaware  River  near  Philadelphia. 
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On  Mardi  31, 1871,  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  leased 
its  railroad  for  a  long  period  to  the  Central  Bailroad.  It 
was  to  receive  one-third  of  the  leased  railroad's  gross  receipts, 
and  agreed  to  ship  over  that  road  and  other  roads  operated 
by  the  Central -all  the  coal  produced  by  the  mines  it  owned 
or  controlled,  or  might  own  or  control*— except  one-fourth  of 
the  output  of  its  mines  in  the  Wyoming  region,  and  except 
also  the  ooal  shipped  over  its  canal,  and  certain  other  coal 
not  now  material.  It  also  agreed  that  the  freight  rates  upon 
its  canal  between  points  common  to  the  leased  railroad  and 
to  the  canal  should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  the  same  as  the 
rates  between  the  same  points  on  the  railroad. 

In  May,  1883,  while  the  old  Beading  Railroad  was  still 
holding  tiie  lines  of  the  Central  Bailroad  under  lease,  the 
Beading  took  the  Central's  place  under  the  agreement  of 
March,  1871,  but  modified  it  as  follows :  The  Beading  agreed 
to  develop  the  property  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany^—whose  stock  was  controlled  by  the  Central — [247]  and 
to  ship  the  product  over  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad, 
and  agreed,  further,  that  if,  in  any  year,  the  one-third  of 
the  gross  receipts  that  had  been  reserved  as  rental  by  the 
lease  of  1871  i^ould  fall  short  of  $1,114,400,  the  Beading 
would  make  up  the  deficiency,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
such  one-third  should  exceed  $2,043,000  (with  certain  addi- 
tions) the  Navigation  Company  would  rdinquish  any  claim 
to  the  excess.  As  already  stated,  however,  the  lease  of  the 
Central  Bailroad  to  the  old  Beading  Bailroad  was  set  aside, 
and  in  June,  1887,  the  Central  was  reinstated,  and  thereupon 
was  confirmed  by  the  Navigation  Company  as  the  lessee  of 
the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad  under  the  old  agree- 
ment of  1871,  modified  by  the  changes  made  in  1888. 

The  bill  charges  that  the  practice  of  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  of  March,  1871,  has  always  so  construed  it  that 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  is  absolutely  bound  to  ship 
three-fourths  of  its  output  over  the  lines  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Susquehanna  Bailroad  and  of  the  Centml  Bailroad,  except 
the  coal  shipped  over  its  canal,  and  that  it  cannot  escape 
the  obligation  by  selliog  its  output  befoDe  shipmeot  As 
very  little  of  the  Navigation  Company's  coal  is  shipped  over 
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its  canal — only  %  per  cent  in  1012 — ^the  quantity  exempt  from 
the  agreement  of  1871  is  comparatively  small. 

Since  January,  1874,  the  C«itral  Bailroad  has  owned  a 
majority— now  nine-tenths  of  about  $9,200,000 — of  the 
Wilbes-Barre  Coal  Company's  capital  stock.  The  two  com- 
panies have  the  same  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and 
of  the  Coal  Company's  seven  directors,  five  until  recently — 
and  three  now — ^were  also  directors  of  the  Railroad.  The 
output  of  the  Coal  Company  is  carried  from  the  mines  by 
the  Central  Railroad;  most  of  it  goes  to  points  outside  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  with  the  output  of  the  Lehigh  Naviga- 
tion Company,  constitutes  more  than  80  per  c^it  of  the  Cen- 
tral's anthracite  tonnage.  The  funded  debt  of  the  Coal 
Company,  neariy  $17,000,000,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Central 
Railroad,  principal  and  interest,  and  the  Railroad  has  ad- 
vanced large  sums  to  tiie  Coal  C<»npany,  upon  which  inter* 
est  has  sometimes  not  been  exacted. 

At  all  times,  therefore,  during  tiie  existence  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  March,  1871,  the  Central  Railroad  has  con- 
trolled the  stock  of  tiie  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  which 
is  a  large  owner,  miner,  and  seller  of  anthracite  coal.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  (except  for  a  few  years)  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Company  also  was  a  large  owner,  miner,  and 
seller  of  coal,  and  therefore  was  and  still  is  a  potential  com- 
petitor of  the  Coal  Company.  When,  therefore,  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Company's  railroad  was  turned  over  to  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  with  an  agreement  to  divide  earning,  and  to 
ship  nearly  HI  the  coal  output  controlled  by  each  company 
over  the  railroad  system  formed  by  their  joint  lines,  the 
Navigation  Company  and  tiM  Central  Railroad  united  in 
close  allianoes  and  community  of  interest.  As  evidence 
thereof,  the  Navigation  Company's  report  for  1887  is  re- 
ferred to,  which  states  Hiat  the  contract  has  had  a  consider- 
able effect  in  unifying  the  interests  of  the  two  cmnpanies, 
so  that  each  is  likely  to  benefit  by  the  business  of  the  other, 

[248]  The  Government  admits  tiiat  (under  proper  condi- 
tions) the  operation  of  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad 
by  the  Central  Railroad — ^which  is  the  owner,  not  of  a  com- 
peting, but  of  a  comieGting,  liae— might  be  lawful  and  in  the 
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public  interest,  but  contends  that  the  agreement  of  March, 
1871,  violates  the  act  of  1890  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  It  suppresses  competition  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  coal  between  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  and  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  because  the  Central  Bailroad 
controls  the  Coal  Company  and  has  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Navigation  Company. 

(2)  It  unreasonably  restricts  the  Navigation  Company  in 
the  choice  of  markets  and  in  carrying  on  its  business,  be- 
cause it  requires  the  Navigation  Company  to  ship  three- 
fourths  of  its  output  over  the  railroads  operated  by  the  Cen- 
tral Kailroad,  and  because  the  agreement  prevents  competi- 
tion between  the  Central  Bailroad  and  other  carriers  in  the 
same  locality  for  the  transportation  of  such  output. 

(3)  It  suppresses  competition  between  the  canal  and  the 
railroad  of  the  Navigation  Company,  because  it  requires 
rates  between  points  common  to  both  to  be  arranged  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Navigation  Company  and  the 
Central  Bailroad. 

(Then  follow  certain  averments  about  the  application  of 
the  Commodities  Clause.) 

3.  Control  of  the  Hudson  River  Bidhvay  and  of  the  New 
England  Railroad. — ^In  1885  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  Central  Bailroad  jointly  bought  a  majority  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Hudson  Biver  Bailway^  and  there- 
after jointly  advanced  money  for  its  improvement  and  ex- 
tension. Its  present  outstanding  capital  stock  is  $1,340,000 ; 
of  this  the  Navigation  Company  owns  $507,900  and  the  Cen- 
tral Bailroad  Company  $163,800,  together  a  majority;  and 
they  jointly  guarantee  the  principal  and  interest  of  about 
$1,000,000  of  its  funded  debt— $3,229,000.  On  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Hudson  Biver  Bailway  are  the  president, 
the  vice  president,  and  a  director  of  the  Central  Bailroad 
and  the  vice  president  of  the  Navigation  Company ;  and  the 
president  of  the  Hudson  Biver  Bailway,  who  is  also  one  of 
its  directors,  is  a  director  of  the  Navigation  Company. 

In  1901  the  Navigation  Company  acquired  a  majority,  and 
it  now  owns  substantially  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  New  England  Bailroad.    The  two  corporations  use  the 
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same  general  office,  and  have  in  oonunon  the  same  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  secretary,  and  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  Navigation  Company  controls  the  opera- 
tion of  the  road,  and  supplies  the  capital  needed  for  its  busi- 
ness. In  reality,  therefore,  the  Navigation  Company  and 
the  New  England  Railroad  are  one  and  the  same  association 
of  persons,  engaged  in  mining,  selling,  and  transporting  an- 
thracite coaL  The  New  England  Bailroad  carries  large 
quantities  of  coal  that  have  been  mined  and  are  still  owned 
by  the  Navigation  Company. 

In  1904,  and  at  all  times  since,  the  Hudson  Biver  Bail- 
way  and  the  New  England  Bailroad,  with  the  connections 
already  described,  constituted  two  potentially  competitive 
and  substantially  parallel  routes  [249J  of  transportation 
between  the  anthracite  field  and  points  in  New  York  and 
New  England  on  the  systems  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  over  these 
routes  anthracite  coal  and  other  freight  have  been  moving 
in  continuous  carriage.  Then  and  now  there  was  but  one 
other  direct  all-rail  route  between  the  anthracite  field  and 
central  and  southern  New  England.  It  is  charged,  there- 
fore, that  the  conunon  control  of  these  two  routes  through 
the  stock  ownership  of  the  allied  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  Central  Bailroad  prevents  competition,  and 
restrains  and  monopolizes  trade,  in  violation  of  the  act  of 
1890. 

(And  the  Navigation  Company  and  the  New  England 
Bailroad  are  also  charged  with  violating  the  Commodities 
Clause.) 

The  final  combination  is  charged  to  be  as  follows : 

TRANSACnONS  IK  1901  BETWEEN  THE  HOLDING  COMFANT,  THE 
CENTRAL  BAILROAD,  AND  THE  LEHIQH  NAVIGATION  COM- 
PANY. 

Since  December,  1896,  as  already  stated,  the  Holding  Com- 
pany has  owned  all,  or  substantially  all,  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Beading  Bailway  and  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company, 
and  nearly  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  Wilmington  A  North- 
em  Bailroad  and  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 
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and  it  oontrols  the  management  of  these  four  com{>ameB. 
Since  January,  1874,  the  Central  Railroad  has  owned  a 
majority  (now  nine-tenths)  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  and  since  before  1901  has 
had  a  close  alliance  and  common  interest  with  the  Naviga- 
tion Company.  Since  1885  tiiey  have  jointly  controlled  the 
Hudson  River  Railway  through  stock  ownership,  and  since 
1904  the  Navigation  Company's  stock  ownership  has  con- 
trolled the  New  England  Railroad.  Since  long  before  1904 
the  Navigation  Company  has  operated  canals  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  the  Delaware  River  near  Philadelphia. 

The  Coal  &  Iron  Company  is  the  largest  owner,  producer, 
and  seller  of  anthracite  coal.  Its  lands  in  the  Schuylkill 
region  contain  many  million  tons,  variously  estimated  at 
from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  unmined  deposit.  In  1912, 
which  was  a  typical  year,  it  produced  and  sent  to  ma]4:et 
11,000,000  tons,  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  The 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  is  also  a  large  owner,  pro- 
ducer, and  seller  of  coal.  Its  lands  are  mainly  in  the  Wyo- 
ming region,  and  have  been  estimated  to  contain  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  unmined  deposit.  In  1912  it  produc<ed  nearly 
5,000,000  tons,  and  bought  from  other  producers  for  resale 
about  700,000  tons,  marketing  about  7^  per  cent  of  the  total 
output.  The  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  is  another  large 
owner,  producer,  and  seller  of  coal.  Its  lands  aire  in  the 
Lehigh  region,  and  have  been  estimated  to  contain  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  immined  deposit.  In  1912  it  produced  nearly 
4,000,000  tons,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  Since  long 
prior  to  1901  a  large  part  of  the  coal  either  mined  or  bought 
by  the  three  companies  just  named  has  been  dipped  to  the 
principal  Eastern  and  New  England  markets,  to  be  there 
sold  or  delivered  under  contracts  previously  made.  Except 
for  the  violations  of  law  complained  of,  they  would  [250] 
have  been,  and  would  now  be,  active  competitors  in  the  min- 
ing, purchasing,  shipping,  and  selUng. 

Turning  from  the  coal  companies  to  the  railroads  and 
canals,  the  bill  goes  on  to  aver : 

The  Reading  Railway  has  always  been  distinctively  a 
carrier  of  anthracite.    In  1912  it  carried  from  the  mines 
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nearly  18,000,000  tons,  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
output;  and  in  recent  years  anthracite  has  formed  nearly 
60  per  cent  of  the  freight  traffic  originating  on  its  lines,  and 
has  formed  one-third  of  its  total  freight  traffic,  whether 
originating  on  or  oft  its  lines.  The  carriage  of  coal  has  fur- 
nished from  33}  to  40  per  cent  of  its  total  revenue  from 
freight.  The  Central  Bailroad  also  has  been  for  many  years 
predominantly  a  carrier  of  anthracite.  In  1912  it  carried 
more  than  8,000,000  tons,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  total  ship- 
ments from  the  mines,  and  in  recent  years  coal  has  fur- 
nished more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  freight  traffic  originat- 
ing on  its  lines,  and  more  than  30  per  cent  of  its  total  freight 
traffic  from  all  sources,  yielding  from  43  to  50  per  cent  of 
its  total  revenue  from  freight  The  rail  and  water  lines  (not 
the  canals),  operated  since  before  1901  by  the  Reading  Rail- 
way and  by  the  Central  Railroad,  have  been,  and  are  now, 
potentially  competitive  routes  of  transportation  between  the 
anthracite  field  and  points  on  the  Delaware  River,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  points  on  the  Hudson  River,  points  be- 
tween Albany  and  Boston  on  the  New  York  Central,  and 
points  in  central  and  northern  New  England  on  the  Boston 
ft  Maine. 

Since  before  1901  the  Wilmington  &  Northern  Railroad 
has  also  been  a  potential  competitor  to  some  extent  of  the 
Beading  Railway,  especially  in  the  transportation  of  anthra- 
cite. 

The  Hudson  River  Railway  and  the  New  England  Rail- 
road, with  their  connections,  are  also  two  potentially  com- 
petitive and  substantially  parallel  routes  of  transportation 
between  the  anthracite  fields  and  points  in  New  York  and 
New  England  on  the  systems  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford ;  and  each  of  these 
routes  is  a  potential  competitor  of  the  rail  and  water  routes 
to  New  England,  referred  to  above  as  operated  by  the  Read- 
ing Railway  and  the  Central  Railroad,  respectively. 

Since  before  1901  the  canals  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  have  been 
and  now  are  potential  competitors  of  the  railroads  for  trans* 
portation  between  the  anthracite  field  and  the  Delaware 
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Biver  near  Philadelphiff ;  they  are  the  only  all- water  routes 
from  these  regions  to  tidewater. 

This  being  the  situation  in  January,  1901,  the  bill  charges 
that  the  Holding  Company — ^which  already  dominated  the 
production  and  transportation  of  anthracite  in  and  from 
the  Schuylkill  region — undertook  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
Reading  System  into  the  Wyoming  and  Lehigh  regions. 
With  this  object  it  bought  a  majority — 145,000  shares — of  the 
Central  Railroad's  capital  stock  for  $160  per  share,  borrow- 
ing about  $28,000,000  of  the  purchase  money  by  pledging  the 
shares.  By  this  transaction  the  Holding  Company  now  con- 
trols about  68  per  cent  of  the  unmined  deposit  of  coal.  After- 
wards the  Central  Railroad  acquired  and  now  owns  over 
$4,000,000  of  bonds  under  the  gen[S51]eral  mortgage  of  the 
Holding  Company  and  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  The 
Holding  Company  still  owns  a  majority  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road's stock,  directs  the  votes  thereon,  and  receives  the  di- 
vidends. Soon  after  the  purchase,  the  president  of  the  three 
Reading  Companies  became  the  president  of  the  Central 
Railroad  and  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  and  has 
continued  to  fill  those  offices;  and  the  directorates  of  these 
five  companies  and  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company  have 
been,  and  are,  interlocking  in  varying  proportions. 

The  transactions  thus  outlined  were  not  the  results  of  the 
normal  business  development  of  the  Holding  Company,  but 
were  entered  upon  in  order  unduly  to  restrict  competition  in 
the  producing,  shipping,  selling,  and  transportation  of  coal. 
This  purpose  was  carried  out : 

(1)  By  uniting  under  a  single  control  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  who  were 
competitive  owners,  producers,  shippers,  and  sellers,  and  to- 
gether owned  or  controlled  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  un- 
mined deposit,  and  marketed  about  25  per  cent  of  the  annual 
supply. 

(2)  By  uniting  under  a  single  control  the  Reading  Rail- 
Way  and  the  Central  Railroad,  who  were  competitive  inter- 
state carriers,  and  together  transported  about  one-third  of 
all  the  anthracite  moving  from  the  mines. 

(8)  By  making  the  Holding  Company— by  virtue  of  ltd 
majority  ownership  in  the  stock  of  ttie  Centrar  Railroad — 
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•  patrtj  to  ifas  alliance  and  communiiy  of  interest  between 
the  C^itral  Bailroad  and  the  Lehigh  Nayigation  Companj, 
the  effect  being  to  do  three  things : 

(a)  To  combine  the  coal  business  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  C!om- 
pany,  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  and  of  the  Le- 
high Navigation  Company,  who  were  competitive  owners, 
producers,  buyers,  shippers,  and  sellers^  and  together  owned 
or  controlled  more  than  63  per'  cent  of  the  unmined  deposit, 
and  marketed  about  30  per  cent  of  the  annual  supply. 

(b)  To  combine  the  Beading  Railway  and  two  of  its  com* 
petitors,  the  Central  Railroad  and  the  Wilmington  A  North- 
em,  adding  to  the  combination  the  Hudson  River  Railway 
Company,  which  operates  part  of  a  through  route  to  points 
in  New  England,  this  route  being  potentially  competitive 
with  the  rail  and  water  routes  that  are  operated  to  points 
in  New  England  by  the  Reading  Railway  and  by  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  adding  the  New  England  Bailroad  in 
190i  (which  operates  another  potentially  competitive  line) 
by  the  agency  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company's  owner- 
ship  of  the  New  England's  stodc. 

(e)  To  combine  the  oanal  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company  and  the  canals  of  the  Ldii^  Navigation  Com- 
pany, these  being  the  only  all-water  routes  now  operated 
from  the  antiiracite  field  to  tidewater. 

According  to  some  estimates  of  geologists  and  engineers, 
the  coal  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  companies  thus 
combined  are  likely  to  outlast  by  many  years  the  lands  of 
any  competitor.  In  time,  therefore,  tiiese  companies  will 
probably  own  or  control  every  remaining  ton  of  commer- 
cially available  anthracite  known  to  exist,  and  the  monopoly 
that  will  then  exist  cannot  possibly  be  broken.  In  a  word; 
[25S]  therefore,  the  ownership  by  the  Holding  Company 
of  a  oontrolliitig  interest  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Central 
Railroad  is  charged  to  be  an  unlawful  combination  and  mo* 
nopoly,  in  violati(m  of  the  aet  of  1890. 

BSASONS  worn  JOnKEN^  SXnRAL  a&TJSBS  OF  AOnON. 

The  combination  and  monopoly  resulting  from  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  Holding  Company  over  the  allied  Cen- 
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tral  Kailroad  and  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  and  the 
contributory  combinations  and  monopolies  resulting  from 
the  control  by  the  Holding  Company,  by  the  Central  Kail- 
road,  and  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company,  over  other 
corporations,  are  so  interrelated  that  to  ask  relief  in  one 
suit  prevents  a  multiplicity  of  actions  and  a  confusion  of 
parties  and  promotes  the  convenient  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 

And  finally  it  is  charged  that  the  asserted  violations  of 
the  Commodities  Clause  are  also  means  to  effect  the  asserted 
violations  of  the  act  of  1890. 

RELIEF   ASKED  FOR* 

The  court  is  prayed  to  decree : 

1.  That  the  Holding  Company,  the  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Beading  Railway,  and  the  individual  defendants, 
form  an  unlawful  combination  and  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  interstate  and  foreign  trade,  and  a  monopoly  of  part  of 
such  trade,  and  to  enjoin  them  from  carrying  out  or  main- 
taining such,  or  any  similar,  combination  and  monopoly. 

2.  That  the  Holding  Company's  control  of  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  and  of  the  Beading  Bailway  through  stock 
ownership  is  a  like  combination  and  monopoly,  and  to  re* 
quire  the  Holding  Company  to  dispose  of  its  stock  in  these 
two  companies  to  persons  not  its  own  stockholders  or  agents, 
or  otherwise  under  its  control  or  influence,  and,  pending 
such  disposition,  to  enjoin  the  Holding  Company  from  vot- 
ing or  receiving  dividends  thereon. 

8.  That  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company's  purchases  from  other 
producers  assist,  and  have  assisted,  such  combination  and 
monopoly,  and  to  enjoin  such  purchases  in  the  future. 

4.  That  the  Holding  Company's  control  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Company  through  stock  ownership  is  a  like 
combination  and  monopoly,  and  to  require  a  like  disposition 
of  such  stock,  and,  pending  such  disposition,  to  enjoin  the 
Holding  Company  from  voting  or  receiving  dividends 
thereon. 
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5.  That  a  similar  decree  be  made  in  reference  to  the  Hold- 
ing Company's  control  of  the  Wilmington  do  Northern  Bail- 
road,  through  stock  ownership,  and  through  the  lease  of 
that  railroad  by  the  Beading  Bailway,  and  to  direct  the 
lease  to  be  canceled. 

6.  That  the  agreement  of  1871,  with  its  later  modifications, 
between  the  Central  Bailroad  and  the  Lehigh  Navigation 
Company,  for  the  lease  of  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bail- 
road,  is  a  like  combination  and  monopoly,  and  to  direct  it  to 
be  canceled,  and  to  enjoin  the  parties  from  carrying  it  out, 
unless  they  modify  it  further:  (a)  By  making  the  rental  a 
fixed  sum,  instead  of  a  proportion  of  the  Lehigh  &  [253] 
Susquehanna's  receipts;  (b)  by  striking  out  the  provision 
that  the  Navigation  Company  must  ship  most  of  its  output 
over  the  leased  railroad  and  over  the  other  lines  operated  by 
the  Central  Bailroad;  and  (^)  by  striking  out  the  provision 
in  reference  to  rates  between  common  points  on  the  canal  and 
railroad. 

7.  That  the  control  of  the  Hudson  Biver  Bailway  and  of 
the  New  England  Bailroad  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  Central  Bailroad  through  stock  ownership 
therein  is  a  like  combination  and  monopoly,  and  to  require  a 
like  disposition  of  these  stocks,  and  meanwhile  to  enjoin  the 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Central  Bailroad  from  voting 
or  receiving  dividends  thereon. 

8.  That  the  Holding  Company's  control  of  the  Central 
Bailroad's  capital  stock  is  a  like  combination  and  monopoly, 
and  to  require  a  like  disposition  of  such  stock,  and  mean- 
while to  enjoin  the  Holding  Company  from  voting  or  receiv- 
ing dividends  thereon. 

9.  That  the  Holding  Company,  in  and  of  itself,  is  a  like 
combination  and  monopoly. 

(The  prayeis  based  upon  the  Commodities  Clause  will  be 
considered  separately.) 

ANSWERS  OF  DEFENDANTS. 

The  foregoing  is  a  fairly  complete  summary  of  the  bill. 
The  answers  of  the  defendants  may  be  dealt  with  more 
briefly.    With  a  few  exceptions,  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
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bill — ^meaning  thereby  the  acts  dome,  and  tiie  agreemftnts 
made — are  admitted ;  but  the  inferences  sought  to  be  drawn 
therefrom  by  the  Grovemment  are  denied  generally  and  spe- 
cifically, and  the  position  is  taken  that  these  acts  and  agree- 
ments were  not,  and  are  not,  in  violation  of  law,  and  have 
not  produced  the  unlawful  and  injurious  effects  charged. 
Some  of  the  new  matters  set  up  are  as  follows : 

The  answer  of  the  Holding  Company  avers  that  since  it 
acquired  the  capital  stock  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  in 
1896  its  loans  to  that  company  have  been  temporary  and 
commercial  in  character — such  loans  as  large  business  enter- 
prises commonly  obtain  during  the  months  of  production 
that  precede  the  sale  of  their  product — and  that  these  loans 
have  been  usually  repaid  with  4  per  cent  interest  within  a 
few  months  after  they  are  made.  The  answer  also  avers 
that  the  $12,000,000  advanced  to  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
was  to  pay  prior  liens  on  its  property,  and  was  obtained  by 
selling  part  of  the  bonds  .specially  retained  for  this  and 
other  purposes  in  the  general  mortgage  of  January,  1897. 
With  reference  to  the  reorganization  in  1896,  the  answer 
denies  that  either  then  or  at  any  other  time  the  Holding 
Company  became  an  instrument  to  accomplish  any  unlawful 
or  improper  purpose,  or  to  accomplish  a  lawful  purpose  in 
an  unlawful  or  improper  way — averring,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  plan  of  reorganization  was  prepared  and  carried 
out  in  order  to  save  large  investments  of  the  public,  which 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  had  been 
made  in  compliance  therewith,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting praiseworthy  and  beneficial  enterprises;  that  the 
plan  was  intended  to  continue  these  enterprises  and  advance 
their  growth  and  development,  and  was  prepared  and  car- 
ried out  in  reliance  on  [254]  the  rule  of  law  that  to  dis- 
cover a  legal  way  to  reach  a  lawful  result  is  not  an  illegal 
evasion.  With  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  Central 
Railroad's  shares,  the  answer  avers  that  the  purchase  was 
in  the  normal  course  of  lawful  business  development,  be- 
cause the  Central  Bailroad's  system  and  the  Beading  Bail- 
way's  system  had  been  for  40  years  competing  lines,  supple- 
menting each  other  in  forming  through  routes  for  the  com- 
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«p#]ice  of  tbe  eountry,  each  ime  beiiig  a  QAceseaxy  aullet  {or 
iDUGh  of  the  other's  traffic,  -and  avers,  further,  that  theea 
tbrou^  routes  should  be  maintained,  because,  instead  of  re- 
straining trade,  they  are  of  vast  importance  in  promoting  it. 
The  answer  of  the  Coal  <b  Iron  Company — ^whjle  admit- 
ting the  control  for  miiny  years  (through  stock  ownership 
and  by  leasee)  of  the  Tremont  and  other  coal  companies, 
which  owned  about  9,000  acr^s  of  coal  lands  in  the  Schuylkill 
region — ^goes  on  to  aver  that  all  these  shares  and  all  its  own 
coal  lands,  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired,  were  obtained  in 
the  normal  course  of  its  lawful  corporate  business,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  lawful  powers  granted  by  its  charter,  and 
avers,  further,  that  these  lands  were  acquired  with  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  them  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  thus  of  se- 
curing the  means  of  competing  continuously  in  producing 
and  selling  the  very  commodity  that  it  was  chartered  to  mine 
and  sell.  With  reference  to  the  purchases  of  coal  from  other 
producers,  it  avers  that  such  purchases  were  in  the  usual 
course  of  bminess,  have  always  been  made  from  the  bc^n- 
ning  of  its  active  operations,  and  in  fact  were  made  by  the 
receivers  appointed  by  the  United  States  court  during  the 
three  receiverships  that  extended  (with  an  interval  of  five 
years)  from  May,  1880,  to  December,  1896,  and  avers  further, 
that  such  purchases  were  made  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  law- 
iul  powers  and  in  the  usual  coyrse  of  business,  and  are 
neither  influenced  nor  constrained,  but  are  made  only  because 
i)oth  parties  find  them  advantageous,  economical,  find  other- 
wise profitable.  With  reference  to  the  advances  made  by  the 
old  Heading  Railroad,  it  declares  the  transactions  to  have 
been  natural  and  lawful ;  the  object  being  to  aid  the  Coal  4^ 
Iron  Company  to  acquire  coal  lands,  the  shares  of  other  coal 
mining  companies,  and  shipping  and  marketing  facilities,  so 
that  the  lands  might  be  developed  and  the  production  and 
sale  of  as^thracite  might  be  increased.  The  amount  of  these 
advances  is  pus  follows : 

1.  A  mortgage  bond,  dated  July  1,  1874 fBO,  000, 000. 00 

2.  A  mortgage  bond,  dated  Deoember  28, 1876 10, 000, 000. 00 

a.  Gash  adyances ^ 24, 879, 338. 10 

4.  Current  business  account,  about 4, 300, 000. 00 
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By  far  the  largest  part  of  this  indebtedness  accrued  long 
prior  to  1890,  and  most  of  it  prior  to  1887;  these  advances 
and  the  old  Railroad's  guaranty  both  being  authorized  by 
law. 

The  answer  of  the  Reading  Railway  avers  that  it  has 
always*  been  a  carrier  not  only  of  anthracite  but  also  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  and  of  general  merchandise.    In  1912,  while 
it  carried  11,225,000  tons  of  anthracite,  it  carried  nearly 
15,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  nearly  28,000,000 
tons  of  general  merchandise.    It  denies  that  the  old  [255] 
Reading  Railroad  violated  any  law  by  acquiring  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Ck)al  &  Iron  Company  in  1871,  or  by  buying  or 
guaranteeing  its  bonds,  since  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company's 
diarter  expressly  made  it  lawful  ^  for  any  railroad  or  min- 
ing company  existing  under  the  laws  of  this  State  to  sub- 
scribe for  or  purchase  the  stock,  or  to  purchase  or  guarantee 
the  bonds,  of  the  company  hereby  incorporated."    With  ref- 
erence to  the  canal  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company, 
it  denies  that  the  contract  of  the  old  Railroad  Company — 
which  was  duly  authorized  by  a  Pennsylvania  statute  of 
April  14, 1870  (P.  L.  75)— or  the  old  Railroad's  acquisition 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Navigation  Company's  capital  stock, 
was  intended  to  suppress  competition  in  the  transportation 
of  coal  by  the  canal,  or  in  any  way  tended  to  monopoly  of 
that  sort,  denying  the  diversion  of  such  traffic  to  the  Rail- 
road.  On  the  contrary,  it  avers  that  the  channel  of  the  canal 
does  not  reach  the  mines— the  points  of  origin  of  the  coal — 
and  cannot  make  the  deliveries  required  by  the  markets  at 
the  points  of  destination,  that  purchasers  of  coal  will  not 
tolerate  the  slow  transportation  by  canal  when  transporta- 
tion by  rail  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  services  necessary 
in  the  carriage  or  delivery  of  anthracite  cannot  be  economi- 
caHy  performed  by  the  canal.    It  denies,  therefore,  that  the 
^caii^n^*"  "^"^^^  *^'  ""^  *^^^^«  competitor  of  the. Railway 
or  to  inu.n^iJr''^  •^^^  "^^^  ^  tidewater  at  Philadelphia 

The  O0ntt^^^^^^ 
Susq       anna  R^j^^^^  ^^^  ^^87l    by  which  thjiehigh  & 

"*^^  from  the  Lehigh^Naviga- 
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tion  Company.    At  first — ^in  1847 — ^the  Central  was  a  short 
local  railroad  in  New  Jersey,  but  afterwards  grew  (always 
under  legislative  authority)   into  a  through  route  across 
New  Jersey  from  Easton,  on  the  Delaware  River,  to  New 
York  Harbor.    Its  connections  were  of  great  importance. 
At  Easton  it  connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad; 
opposite  Easton,  with  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad ; 
at  Hampton,  a  few  miles  farther  east,  with  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad;  and  it  also  had  a  through 
connection  to  the  west  by  way  of  Easton,  Reading,  and 
Harrisburg,  known  as  the  "Allentown  route,"  over  the  Le- 
high Valley,  the  old  Reading  Railroad,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania.   From  all  these  sources  it  received  much  business, 
and  in  order  to  take  care  of  this  business  it  was  obliged  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  construction  and  in  terminal 
and  other  facilities.    For  example,  at  one  time  it  was  com- 
pelled to  have  a  third  rail  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
Lackawanna  cars,  which  were  then  of  broad  gauge.    In 
1871  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  this  business  was  threatened. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  had  acquired  or  was  acquiring  a  line  of 
its  own  to  New  York  Harbor.     So  was  the  Lackawanna ; 
while  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company's  railroad  was  ap- 
parently on  the  point  of  making  a  traffic  arrangement  with 
the  Lackawanna.    The  Allentown  route  had  been  disrupted, 
and  the  Pennsylvania's  traffic  had  been  lost.    In  this  situa- 
tion— ^having  lost  the  Pennsylvania's  traffic,  much  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley's  traffic,  with  a  prospect  of  losing  the  rest, 
and  all  the  passenger  and  general  freight  traffic  of  the 
Lackawanna,  with  a  prospect  of  losing  its  coal  also^the 
Central  was  compelled  to  decide  whether  it  would  abandon 
competition  [266J  with  its  rivals  and  resume  its  local  char- 
acter or  would  become  an  active  competitor.    Choosing  the 
latter  course,  it  entered  the  anthracite  field  by  making  the 
lease  in  question.    The  arrangement  benefited  the  public 
by  creating  and  maintaining  a  through  route;  it  benefited 
the  Central's  stockholders  by  giving  them   a   permanent 
Pennsylvania  connection ;  and  it  benefited  the  Lehigh  Navi- 
gation Company's  stockholders  by  giving  them  a  tidewater 
outlet  for  their  coal.    The  answer  denies,  further,  that  either 
now  or  recently  the  Central  has  operated  vessels  to  Long 
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Island  Sound  or  to  New  England  (the  WilkeB*Baim  Coal 
Company  now  awmng  and  operatii^  the  fleet),  and  denies 
also  (as  do  several  other  answers  also)  that  the  carrif^e  of 
anthracite  by  railroad,  at  the  rates  now  and  lor  a  long  -tvne 
past  in  force,  has  been  or  is  enormously  profitable. 

The  WiUceS'Barre  Coal  Company  admits  the  purchase  of 
coal  from. other  producers,  but  avers  the  lawfulness  and  cus- 
tomary character  of  the  transaction,  declaring  that  it  neither 
influences  nor  constrains  such  contracts,  which  are  enlered 
into  only  because  the  parties  find  them  mutually  advan- 
tageous, economical,  and  otherwise  profitable.  It  also  avers 
its  active  competition  at  all  times  with  other  coal-producing 
companies.  In  August,  1912,  the  Coal  Company  bought, 
and  shortly  afterwards  paid  for,  the  tugs  and  barges  of  the 
Central  Kailroad,  and  since  that  time  has  operated  them  be- 
tween New  York  Harbor  and  New  Eingland. 

The  WUrrdTigton  <&  Northern  Railroad  avers  that  anthra- 
cite is,  and  has  been,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  its 
freight;  its  principal  freight  being,  as  it  has  always  been, 
iron  and  steel  and  the  raw  materials  entering  into  their 
manufacture,  and,  next  to  these,  agricultural  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. It  avers,  also,  that  its  line  is  and  has  always  been  con- 
necting and  supplementary  with  the  Beading  Railway,  hav- 
ing been  built  for  this  very  purpose — the  two  lines  forming  a 
natural,  direct,  through  route  from  points  on  one  to  points 
on  the  other — ^and  that  to  maintain  such  a  route  aids  oom- 
merce  instead  of  restraining  it. 

The  Lehigh  Navigation  Com/pafMf%  answer  sets  forth, 
inter  alia,  as  follows: 

Certain  persons  named  in  a  very  early  Pennqrlvania  stat- 
ute were  interested  in  coal  mines  near  Mauch  Chunk,  on  the 
Lehigh  River,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  river  in  order 
to  market  their  coal.  By  a  canal  and  slack- water  naviga- 
tion, afterwards  constructed  by  th^n  or  by  their  succeoBors, 
coal  was  carried  down  the  river  to  Easton,  where  it  met  the 
Delaware  Division  Canal,  which  had  been  built  by  tha  State 
of  Pennsylvania  from  Easton  to  tidewater  on  the  Delaware 
Biver.  Thus  coal  could  be  brought  from  the  Lehigh  region 
to  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood.    Later,  in  1837,  tlie 
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Ht^iffiikaa  Oompaiiy  was  authorized  to  .build  a  railroad 
from  its  canal  over  the  mountain  into  the  Wyoming  region. 
In  1862,  after  part  of  the  canal  had  been  swept  away  by 
floods,  the  legislature  permitted  this  gap  to  be  replaced  by  a 
railroad.  In  1864  the  Navigation  Company  was  empowered 
to  extend  the  railroad  to  Easton,  and  bridge  the  Delaware 
Biver  to  Phillipsburg.  The  Navigation  Company  also 
owned  a  large  acreage  in  the  Wyoming  region,  and  con- 
trolled (through  stock  ownership  in  the  Honey  Brook 
[257]  Coal  Company)  other  lands  in  the  Lehigh  region. 
The  motive  and  purpose,  therefore,  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal  and  the  railroad,  were  to  afford  a  market  for  the 
coal  mined  in  ^  those  regions,  and  these  public  highways 
would  never  have  been  built  if  much  of  the  coal  had  not 
been  owned  by  their  builders.  The  Navigation  Company  is 
the  lessee  of  the  Delaware  Division  Canal  under  authority 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  avers  that  over  neither 
canal  has  it  exercised  ai^  other  than  a  lawful  power.  With 
reference  to  the  agreement  of  March,  1871,  with  the  Central 
Bailroad,  it  avers  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  modification 
made  in  1883  was  to  prevent  the  old  Reading  Kailroad  (after 
it  had  acquired  control  of  the  Navigation  Company's  rail- 
road) from  diverting  the  Wyoming  coal  and  other  traffic  in 
favor  of  the  Reading's  own  lines,  and  it  denies  any  practice 
by  the  parties  modifying  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  It 
admits  that,  out  of  200,000  shares,  it  owns  500  shares  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company's  stock,  and  explains  that  these 
were  bought  to  protect  a  debt  for  which  they  had  been 
pledged ;  and  it  denies  any  concert  of  action  with  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  in  the  management  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company  in  order  to  suppress  competition. 

With  reference  to  the  Hudson  River  Railway,  the  Navi- 
gation Company  denies  having  control  of  its  policy  or 
management,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  the  Central  Rail- 
road, and  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

With  reference  to  the  New  England  Railroad,  it  details 
the  steps  in  the  organization  of  that  company.  Originally, 
two  small  roads  existed  that  the  Navigation  Company  had 
acquired  as  feeders  from  certain  slate  quarries  to  its  own 
railroad,  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna.    In  1904  it  undertook 
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to  increase  tlie  traffic  over  these  two  roads  by  securing  an 
entrance  into  New  England  over  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Efystem.  One  of  these  two  roads  had  a  connec- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  with  the  New  England  Railroad,  which 
was  then  operating  a  line  (under  various  arrangements) 
from  Slatington,  Pa.,  to  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  where  it 
connected  with  roads  running  into  New  England.  With 
the  object  stated — ^the  increase  of  traffic  over  the  two  roads 
referred  to — ^the  Navigation  Company  acquired  the  capital 
stock  of  the  New  England  Bailroad,  and  merged  the  three 
roads.  Thus  enlarged,  the  New  England  Bailroad  connects 
with  the  Central  Railroad  at  Bethlehem,  and  with  the  Le- 
high Valley  at  Slatington.  It  has  other  connections  also — 
at  Campbell  Hall  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, with  the  West  Shore,  with  the  Erie,  and  with  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  at  Slatington  with  the 
Beading  Bailway ;  at  Martins  Creek  with  the  Pennsylvania ; 
at  Portland,  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western; 
and  at  Hainesburg  Junction  with  the  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna &  Western.  From  this  junction  point  it  reaches 
tidewater  at  New  York  under  a  trackage  agreement  with 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western.  Moreover,  the 
Navigation  Company  desired  a  direct  outlet  from  its  mines 
in  the  Panther  Creek  Valley  to  New  England  points  by  the 
way  of  the  New  England  Bailroad.  Neither  the  Central 
Bailroad  nor  the  Lehigh  Valley  (both  of  whose  lines  con- 
nect with  the  New  England  Bailroad)  would  agree  to  a 
suitable  through  rate  and  traffic  arrangement,  and  accord- 
ingly the  [268]  Navigation  Company  determined  to  extend 
the  New  England  Bailroad  to  Tamaqua,  where  a  connec- 
tion could  be  made  with  the  Panther  Creek  Bailroad.  The 
extension  was  built  in  1911-12,  and  the  reasons  therefor 
were  to  provide  an  additional  outlet  to  market  for  coal 
from  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions,  and  to  compete  in 
rates  and  facilities  with  the  lines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and 
of  the  Central  Bailroad.  In  June,  1913,  the  Panther  Creek 
Bailroad  with  its  equipment  was  bought  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Bailroad,  and  the  two  roads  were  merged  and  are  now 
operated  by  the  New  England  Bailroad.  As  now  extended, 
the  New  England  Bailroad  is  the  most  direct  route  from 
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these  two  regions  to  points  in  New  England.  Thus  a  new 
competitor  was  introduced,  railroad  competition  was  stimu- 
lated, and  shippers  were  benefited. 

The  answer  of  the  New  England  RaUroad  avers  that  its 
lines  serve  the  slate,  the  cement,  and  other  industries,  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  its  tonnage  being  anthracite.  Its  lines 
did  not  reach  the  coal  field  tmtil  1912.  It  avers,  also,  that  its 
most  important  extension  is  the  most  recent,  by  which  the 
Navigation  Company's  gathering  railroad  (the  Panther 
Creek)  is  reached  at  Tamaqua,  because  this  connection  has 
given  the  Navigation  Company  better  routes  and  facilities, 
has  given  it  an  additional  route  not  before  available  to  tide- 
water at  New  York  and  also  to  points  reached  by  the  Lehi^ 
Valley  system,  and  has  also  opened  an  additional  route  from 
the  Navigation  Company's  mines,  not  only  to  the  slate  and 
the  cement  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  to  other  points 
in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England.  The  answer 
avers,  further,  that  since  the  New  England's  stock  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navigation  Company  competition  by  railroad 
has  been  stimulated,  because  the  Navigation  Company  has 
supplied  the  necessary  capital  for  improvements,  extensions, 
and  equipment.  As  an  example,  it  avers  that,  whereas  coal 
shipped  from  the  Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkill  regions  to  New 
England  points  over  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  route  were 
formerly  carried  by  the  Hudson  River  Railway,  the  New 
England  Railroad  now  carries  a  proportion  of  this  tonnage, 
this  being  a  result  of  the  connection  made  with  the  Panther 
Creek  Railroad.  It  denies  that  a  common  control  governs 
the  New  England  Railroad  and  the  Hudson  River  Railway, 
and  avers  that  the  persons  in  control  of  the  latter  have  no 
financial  or  other  interest  in  the  former,  and  no  voice  or  in- 
fluence in  its  management  and  operation.  It  declares  itself 
to  be  a  competitor  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  of  other  lines 
in  carrying  coal  and  other  commodities  to  tidewater,  to  New 
England,  and  to  other  points,  and  denies  the  existence  of  re- 
strictive agreements  with  any  of  them.  For  years,  especially 
since  1900,  its  extension  has  been  constant,  its  usefulness  as  a 
common  carrier  has  increased,  and  its  facilities  have  served 
the  public  better.  It  has  given  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  all  other  shippers  additional  communication  with 
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points  in  New  York,  m  New  England,  and  in  the  West,  and 
its  conduct  as  a  common  carrier  has  been  fair  and  without 
discrimination.  Its  present  status  is  declared  to  be  vital  to 
the  welf  ai«  of  the  Navigation  Company,  and  to  vast  cement, 
slate,  and  other  industries,  and  any  interference  therewith 
would  be  likely  to  result  [259]  in  some  competitive  and  an- 
tagonistic interest  obtaining  control,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
territory  now  served  by  its  lines. 

The  answer  of  the  Hudson  River  Railway  avers  that  it 
has  repaid  the  money  advanced  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Central  Railroad,  and  that  these  advances 
were  made  to  build  and  maintain  a  line  to  be  operated  by 
the  Hudson  River  Railway  in  competition  with  the  then  ex- 
isting lines  between  points  in  New  England  and  in  the  sec- 
tion immediately  west  thereof,  so  as  to  facilitate  traffic  be- 
tween these  points.  It  avers,  further,  that  after  its  lines 
were  extended  its  traffic  did  increase  greatly,  thus  justifying 
the  extension  and  benefiting  the  public  and  other  railroad 
companies  not  parties  to  this  suit.  It  avers  that  its  traffic 
rates  and  charges  have  largely  diminished  during  the  period 
referred  to,  and  that  traffic  is  carried  over  its  lines  as  cheaply 
as  by  any  other  railroad  operating  by  any  route  between  the 
same  points. 

Othw  matters  will  be  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  The  following  dia^am  may  make  the  situation 
easier  to  comprehend.  There  are  two  groups  of  corpora- 
tions, headed  by  the  Holding  Company  and  by  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Company,  respectively: 


I.  HounKoCo.   . 
ownsBtookof 


Bchuylkill  Nsvintkm  Company 
WilmtaigtoD  &  Morthem  Railroad 
Reading  Railway  (which  is  also  lessee  of  the 

Wilmington  A  Northern  Raflraad) 
Coal  &  Iron  Company 

fwhiiOi  M.M  .imav  ftf  /Wllkea-Baire  Coal  Cou 
which  own  stock  of  JHudson  River  Ry.  (in  part) 

and  is  leaae  of  Lehigh  A  Sosq.  R.  R. 
(which  htiongs  to  the  Lehigh  Nay.  Co.) 


Central  Railroad 


2;  LimoH  Nf  T. 
Co.,  whose 
stock  is  not 
owned  by 
the  other 
oompantss , 
owns 


Lehigh  A  Snsqaehanna  Railroad  (bat  leased  tt  hi  March,  VKl,  to  the 
Central  RafliW) 


Lehigh  Canal  (and  la  dso  the  tossee  of  its  oontlnuatlon,  the  Delaware 
DiTiaion  (3aiial) 


And  ownsstook  /  Hudson  Rlrv  Raflway  (in  parQ 
of  \Mtw  Bngtand  BaflroM 
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DISCUSSION. 

Without  going  into*  details,  we  may  diiq)ose  briefly  of  one 
or  two  matters. 

First  The  qyantity  of  the  unmined  deposit.  On  this 
subject  (pinions  differ,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  the  quan- 
tity cannot  be  accurately  measured.  The  only  light  that  is 
available  comes  from  calculations  that  vary  in  results,  and 
some  of  the  evidence  warns  us  to  be  cautious  in  relying  upon 
these  estimates.  For  present  purposes  we  think  it  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  unmined  deposit  seems  to  be  very  large 
indeed;  it  is  not  Ukely  to  be  exhausted  for  two  or  three 
generations  at  least,  even  at  the  rate  of  mining  now  prac- 
tised. We  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  leaving  the  remoter 
futmre  to  take  care  of  itself;  our  concern  is  with  the  present, 
and  with  so  much  of  the  future  as  lies  fairly  near.  Accord- 
ingly, we  shall  not  attempt  to  estimate  in  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions the  tons  still  in  the  ground,  but  shall  [260]  content 
ourselves  with  the  rather  vague,  but  we  think  the  sufficient, 
statement  that  the  field  still  contains  a  supply  that  will 
^parently  supply  the  demand  for  not  less,  probably  for 
Biiicb  more,  than  50  years. 

Second.  The  canals  and  the  Wilmington  <&  NortJiem  Rail' 
road.  Little  need  be  said  about  these.  The  evidence  satis- 
fies us  that  all  of  them  ar^  negligible  factors,  which  may  be 
disregarded.  The  bill  may  therefore  be  dismissed  as  to  the 
Wilmington  ft  Northern  Bailroad,  and  relief  will  be  denied 
aa  to  the  eanala 

But  the  other  transactions  need  further  consideration,  and 
tl»ese  will  now  receive  attention. 

Lehigh  Naviqation  Cokpant. 

[1]  Evidently  the  relation  of  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  the  Holding  Company  is  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  seems  to  come  first  in  order.  As  will  be  observed, 
tiie  essential  connection  between  the  two  principal  groups  is 
the  lease  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Railroady  made  in 
1871f  and  modified  in  1883  and  1887.  If  the  lease  is  not  in 
violation  of  law,  the  Navigation  group  drops  out  of  this  liti- 
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gation.  We  may  dismiss  from  consideration  the  minor 
charge  concerning  the  holding  of  stock  by  the  Navigation 
Company  and  by  the  Central  Bailroad  in  the  Alliance  Coal 
Company  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company.  The  stock 
of  the  Alliance  Company  consists  of  90,000  shares.  Of 
these,  the  Navigation  Company  holds  83,920,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Bailroad  6,000 ;  the  remaining  80  shares  being  held  by 
other  interests.  The  stock  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany consists  of  184,250  shares.  Of  these  the  Central  Bail- 
road  holds  169,823,  and  the  Navigation  Company  500  (which 
it  took  originally  as  collateral  for  a  note,  and  was  obliged 
to  buy  in  when  its  debtor  made  default) ;  the  remaining 
13,927  shares  being  held  by  other  interests.  The  evidence 
does  not  show  that  the  holdings  in  these  two  companies 
owned  by  the  Navigation  Company  and  by  the  Central  Bail- 
road,  respectively,  have  been  unlawfully  used  in  combination 
or  otherwise ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Navigation  Company  and 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  have  been  active  competi- 
tors for  the  sale  of  coal  during  many  years.  And  so,  also, 
we  may  dismiss  the  charge  about  certain  lateral  allowances 
in  freight  rates  on  coal.  If  they  are  objectionable  for  any 
reason,  the  correction  cannot  be  made  in  this  forum;  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  primary  jurisdiction 
of  these  matters,  and  to  that  tribunal  the  Grovemment  or 
any  other  complainant  must  be  referred. 

Turning  now  to  the  lease  of  1871,  we  may  say,  first,  that 
of  course  neither  party  could  have  intended  then  to  violate 
a  Federal  statute  that  was  not  passed  imtil  nearly  20  years 
afterward.  The  reasons  for  making  the  lease  have  already 
been  referred  to,  but  they  may  be  stated  again.  The  parties 
acted  under  legislative  sanction,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  agreement  was  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  companies. 
Indeed  (since  the  Lehigh  Canal  need  not  be  considered), 
the  Government  attacks  the  lease  on  two  grounds  only:  (1) 
Because  it  suppressed  competition  between  the  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  in  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  anthracite;  and  (2)  because  it  requires 
the  Navigation  Company  to  ship  [861]  three-fourths  of  its 
output  over  the  Central  Bailroad,  and  thereby  restricts  un* 
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reasonably  the  Navigation  Company's  freedom  to  select  its 
own  markets  and  otherwise  to  carry  on  its  business,  thus 
preventing  other  carriers  in  the  same  locality  from  c<»npet- 
ing  with  the  Central  Bailroad  for  the  carrying  of  such 
output. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  is  to  be  found  in  the 
evidence;  the  lease  fostered  competition,  instead  of  sup- 
pressing it.  The  reasons  tiiat  induced  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  lease  its  railroad  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following 
report  made  by  the  board  of  managers  to  a  special  meeting 
of  stockholders  held  March  28,  1871 : 

**The  Btockholden  have  been  caUed  together  to  consider  and  act 
upon  a  lease  to  the  Central  Ranroad  Oompany  of  New  Jersey  of  the 
railroads  owned  and  controlled  by  this  company,  and  also  to  consider 
an  act  of  the  legislature  giving  the  company  authority  to  fond  and 
consolidate  their  various  forms  of  indebtedness. 

"To  understand  fnUy  the  causes  which  led  to  the  negotiations 
which  have  terminated  in  the  lease  of  our  railroads,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  events  which  have  transpired  during  the  last  three  years. 

"The  Lehigh  ft  Susquehanna  Railroad  was  opened  for  business 
throughout  its  entire  length  early  in  1868,  when  the  coal  trade  was 
greatly  depressed,  and  the  company,  already  burdened  with  debts 
incurred  in  its  construction,  found  it  necessary  to  incur  further 
obligations,  at  high  rates  of  interest,  to  equip  the  road  and  increase 
its  facilities  for  business,  without  which  it  could  not  be  a  source  of 
any  considerable  revenue  to  the  company. 

"The  capacity  of  the  railroads  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
transport  coal  was  then  limited  by  inadequate  terminal  facilities  or 
insuffldency  of  motive  power,  and,  with  other  large  roads  previously 
in  the  field  pressing  coal  upon  them,  we  had  from  the  first  a  contest 
to  secure  proper  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal  carried 
to  the  Delaware  River  by  our  railroad  for  markets  beyond.  A  con- 
tract made  with  the  Morris  &  Esser  Railroad  Oompany,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1868,  provided  railroad  transportation  and  terminal  facilities 
for  only  a  portion  of  what  we  had  to  offer,  and  that  only  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fiiU  of  1869  that  v^e 
could  secure  adequate  terminal  faculties  from  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  althoug^h  they  were  ready  at  an  earUer  period  to 
transput  coal  for  us.  The  uncertain  tenure  secured  in  1869  was, 
after  negotiations  extending  during  a  period  of  nearly  a  year,  ren- 
dered reliable  and  satisfactory  for  a  limited  period  by  a  contract 
executed  on  1st  November,  1870,  which  secured  to  the  oompany  foU 
terminal  and  other  facilities  for  all  the  coal  we  might  be  prepared 
to  offer  to  the  Oentral  Railroad  of  New  Jers^  during  the  running 
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of  the  contract,  and  a  prorate  of  charges  on  coal  fi*oni  the  Wyoming 
region  to  tide.  Until  the  execation  of  this  contract— ^blch  con- 
tinnes  in  force  for  four  years,  and  is  subject  to  termination  six 
months  thereafter — ^we  had  no  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the 
delivery  in  New  York  waters  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  offered 
to  OS  for  transportation  by  railroad.  These  contracts,  however, 
extend  only  for  a  tfew  years,  at  the  ext)lratlon  of  which  time  the 
Lehlfi^  &  gusauehanna  Railroad  might  find  itself  ih  an  Isolated 
position.  Its  principal  business  most  ever  be  the  transportation 
of  coal  and  other  merchandise  to  New  York  or  its  vicinity,  to  which 
three  New  Jersey  roads  offered  certain  facilities — the  Morris  & 
Essex,  Belvidere  belaware,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Morris  &  Essex,  since  the  contract  made  with  it  in  1868,  had 
fallal  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  coal  company,  whose  roads  were  ex- 
tendinis  to  points  reached  by  the  L^lgh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad, 
so  that  its  Interests  would  be  adverse  to  fostering  the  interests  of 
this  company.  The  Belvidere  Delaware  Railroad  is  owned  by  the 
Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad  Conq;»any,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
negotiating  to  transfer  its  roads  to  a  company  whose  interests  are 
not  identical  with  our  own,  and  which  might  not  be  diiQKNBed  to  aid 
us  in  furnishing  facilities  for  developing  a  large  business  in  the 
future^  Should  the  Central  Railroad  Company — ^thus  left  as  our  only 
satisfactory  outlet—join  its  interests  to  others  antagonistic  to  our 
own,  we  would,  at  the  expiration  of  our  [262]  contract,  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  our  rivals,  or  be  obliged  ta  protect  the  millions  already 
invested  by  a  further  expenditure  to  aid  in  building  a  new  railroad 
across  New  Jersey. 

"The  contracts  with  the  New  Jersey  roads  were  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coal  only,  and  we  had  not  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
passengers  and  general  merchandise.  For  the  development  of  these 
branches  of  the  business  we  felt  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
alliance  with  a  company  which  controlled  a  New  York  terminus. 
The  present  lease  must  increase  our  revenue  from  tlieee  sources  very 
largely. 

"  Freshets  and  strikes  and  a  dull  coal  market  for  some  years  past 
have  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  company  to  provide  means  for  the 
double  tracking  and  further  equipment  of  our  roads  as  rapidly  as 
needed  and  for  the  development  of  our  valuable  mining  properties. 
We  have  therefore  sought  an  alliance  with  another  company,  which 
would  offer  to  that  company,  upon  terms  mutually  advantageous, 
inducements  to  provide  means  for  the  development  of  all  our  inter- 
ests. The  result  of  these  negotiations  has  been  an  agreement  for  a 
lease  of  our  railroads  to  the  Central  Railroad  Company  at  New 
Jersey  on  the  following  terms :  [Then  follow  the  details  of  the  lease.] 

"  The  results  expected  from  this  lease  are— 

*'  FiTB^  The  entire,  r^ef  of  this  company  from  any  denuuads  for 
further  equipment  It  relieves  it  also  from  the  necessity  of  future 
expenditure  for  the  extension  of  tlie  road  and  its  branches,  required 
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by  th0  iDcreue  of  its  business,  until  we  can  secure^  Uier  means  at 
reasonable  rates. 

''Second.  We  secure  the  full  influence  and  all  the  facilities  of  a 
powerful  corporation,  controlling  the  shortest  and  best  line  across 
New  Jersey,  in  the  derelopmait  of  the  trade  of  all  kinds  on  our  line 
of  ratlroad. 

"Third.  Many  collateral  advantages  will  result  to  our  differ^t 
interests  from  this  lease,  whidi  cannot  be  secured  by  direct  cove- 
nants, but  must  result  from  the  efficient  operation  of  the  line  and 
the  alliance  thus  secured  between  the  two  companies. 

"Fourth.  A  moderate  Increase  on  the  gross  receipts  of  last  year, 
when  our  own  mines  were  idle  for  six  months,  the  mines  of  our 
principal  transporter  not  fully  <^Mned,  rates  low,  and  business  in  all 
branches  dull,  will  give^  us  a  sui&cient  revenue  from  the  road  alone 
to  pay  all  of  our  interest  beyond' that  provided  by  our  miscellaneous 
receipts,  oilier  than  those  from  our  canals  and  from  iSbst  mining  of 
coal.  We  anticipate  a  steady  growth  of  business^  and  lielieve  Hiat  it 
wHl  not  be  long  before  the  revenue  derived  firom  this  lease  will  con- 
siderably exceed  the  interest  of  our  entire  IndebtedneoB. 

"The  confirmation  of  this  leaae  by  the  stockholders  will  leave  the 
company — as  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity — a  'coal 
and  navigation'  company,  with  its  canal  and  valuable  Lehigh  coal 
property,  its  large  amount  of  real  estate,  becoming  more  valuable 
from  year  to  yeaI^  and  in  addition  the  recently  acquired  tracts  of 
first-class  coal  lands  in  the  Wyoming  region,  which  promise  in  the 
future  to  be  a  large  and  increasing  source  of  re^oiue;  also,  the*  con- 
trol of  the  transportation  of  the  prodtct  of  other  tracts  equally  large 
and  more  fully  developed.  If  the  result  of  this  negotiation  shall  be 
a  return  to  the  prosperity  of  laiat  period,  the  managers  wm  have 
great  cause  of  satisfaction  with  their  work/' 

To  this  we  may  add  the  following  extract  from  the  report 
of  May  2, 1871: 

"  In  addition  tt>  the  reasons  stated  at  the  special  meeting,  as  among 
those  which  induced  the  managers  to  enter  into  the  negotiations  for 
the  lease,  may  be^dded  the  difficulty  of  carryfhg  our  large  and  in- 
creasing^ floating  debt  The  railroads  were  making  demands  on  our 
resources  for  additional  sidings,  tra<^,  buiMtngs,  and  equipment; 
and  by  leasing  them  we  are  not  only  relieved  from  all  demands  for 
equipment,  and  any  present  demands  for  money  for  additions  to  the 
road,  but  have  also  secured  financial  aid  which  will  enable  us  to  pay 
off  a  portion  of  the  fioatlag  debt  and  fund  the  remainder.  The  sale 
to  the  Central  CJompany  of  materials,  machinery,  and  securities,  In- 
cluding a  ntfnion  of  bonds  of  our  proposed  general  moctgage,  win  give 
us  fl,dOO,OOD,  and  this  amount^  with  our  net  receipts  daring  the  first 
foof  nutttfwaftflr  Nsunpl^Stltkin  of  work  at  the  mipea,  will  reduce 
our  floating  debt  to  less  than  $1,000,000.  This  sum  we  expect  to  pro- 
vide for  hereafter  by  the  sale  of  bonds.' 


>* 
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Hie  dangerous  position  of  the  Central  Kailroad  has  al- 
ready been  stated  in  the  summary  of  its  answer  given  above, 
but  for  convenience  we  repeat  the  summary  here: 

"The  Central  Railroad's  answer  details  the  8t^»  that  led  up  to 
the  contract  of  March,  1871,  by  which  the  Lehigh  &  Snsqaehanna 
Railroad  was  leased  from  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company.  At  first — 
In  1847 — ^the  Central  was  a  short  local  railroad  in  New  Jersey,  but 
afterwards  grew  (always  under  legislative  authority)  into  a  through 
route  across  New  Jersey  from  ESaston,  on  the  Delaware  River,  to  New 
York.  Harbor.  Its  connections  were  of  great  importance.  At  Baston 
it  connected  with  the  Lehigh  VaUey  Railroad;  opposite  Easton,  with 
the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad ;  at  Hampton,  a  few  miles  far- 
ther east,  with  the  I>elaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad;  and 
It  also  had  a  through  connection  to  the  V7est  by  the  way  of  BSaston, 
Reading,  and  Harrisburg,  known  as  the  'AUentown  route,'  over  the 
Lehigh  VaUey,  the  old  Reading  Railroad,  and  the  Pennsylvania. 
From  aU  these  sources  it  received  much  business,  and  in  order  to  take 
care  of  this  business  it  was  obliged  to  npeod  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  construction  and  in  terminal  and  other  faculties.  For  example, 
at  one  time  It  was  compeUed  to  have  a  third  raU  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  Lackawanna  cars,  which  were  then  of  broad  gauge.  In 
1871  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  this  business  was  threatened.  The 
Lehigh  VaUey  had  acquired  or  was  acquiring  a  Une  of  its  own  to 
New  York  Harbor ;  so  was  the  Lackawanna ;  whUe  the  Lehigh  Navi- 
gation Company's  railroad  was  apparently  on  the  point  of  making  a 
traffic  arrangement  with  the  lACkawanna.  The  AUoitown  route  had 
been  disrupted,  and  the  Pennsylvania's  traffic  had  been  lost.  In  this 
situation— having  lost  the  Pennsylvania's  traffic,  much  of  the  Lehigh 
VaUey's  traffic,  with  a  prospect  of  losing  the  rest,  and  aU  the  pas- 
senger and  general  freight  traffic  of  the  Lackawanna,  with  a  prospect 
of  losing  Its  coal  also— the  Central  was  compeUed  to  decide  whether 
It  would  abandon  competition  with  its  rivals  and  resume  Its  local 
character,  or  would  become  an  active  competitor.  Choosing  the  latter 
course,  it  entered  the  anthracite  field  by  making  the  lease  in  question. 
The  arrangement  benefited  the  pubUc  by  creating  and  maintaining  a 
through  route;  it  benefited  the  Central's  stockholders  by  giving  them 
a  permanent  Pennsylvania  connection;  and  it  benefited  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Company's  stockholders  by  giving  them  a  tidewater  outlet 
for  their  coaL" 

The  foregoing  are  the  facts,  and  we  think  they  show  that 
both  the  Navigation  Company  and  the  Central  Bailroad  were 
confronting  an  alarming  situation.  The  Navigation  Com- 
pany was  likely  either  to  be  shut  out  from  New  York,  the 
mo6t  important  tidewater  market,  or  a4  all  events  to  be 
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greatly  hampered  in  reaohing  it.  Unless  that  niarket  could 
be  reached  on  favorable  terms,  the  company  could  not  sell  its 
coal  in  competition  with  the  coal  carried  by  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  by  the  Lackawanna  &  Western  Bailroad.  If,  how- 
ever, the  C^itral  Bailroad's  route  could  be  definitely  secured, 
the  Navigation  Ciompany  could  compete,  and  the  evidence  is 
dear  that  it  has  actively  competed,  and  does  still  compete, 
not  only  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Ck>al  Company  and  the 
Lackawanna  Coal  Company,  but  also  with  the  coal  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Company,  although  this  is  the  Central  Bail- 
road's  own  especial  feeder.  We  think  it  should  be  distinctly 
noted  that  with  rare  exceptions  competition  for  the  carriage 
of  the  same  anthracite  coal  does  not  exist.  Each  carrying 
company  has  its  own  tributary  mines,  and  (largely  by  reason 
of  topographical  conditions)  these  are  not  reached,  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  reached,  by  any  other  carrier.  The  [264] 
coal  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  prepared  for  market  at 
the  mines ;  it  is  there  loaded  upon  the  cars  of  the  carrier  that 
serves  the  particular  mine,  and  by  these  cars  it  goes  forward, 
either  to  its  ultimate  destination,  or  to  the  barges  that  com- 
plete the  carriage  when  water  transportation  is  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  competition  is  in  the  markets,  and  it 
would  be  idle  for  one  carrier  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  a 
rival's  traffic.  The  carriers  might  combine  to  fix  rates  at  an 
oppressive  sum ;  but  no  such  combination  is  charged  in  this 
bill,  and  obviously  the  question  whether  a  rate  is  extortion- 
ate is  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  courts,  but  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Neither  do  we  think  the  second  reason  is  sustained  by  the 
evidence.  The  lease  in  question  provides  that  the  Central 
Bailroad  shall  pay  as  rental  one- third  of  the  L^igh.A  Su8>- 
quehanna's  gross  receipts,  with  a  further  provision  that  all 
the  coal  mined  by  the  Navigation  Company  from  its  lands, 
then  owned  or  thereafter  acquired,  should  be  sent  to  market 
ov^  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  and  the  roads  of  the  Central 
Bailroad,  ^'  when  destined  to  points  or  markets  reached  by 
the  said  roads;  and,  when  destined  for  markets  not  so 
reached,  it  shall  be  sent  as  far  as  practicable  over  said  roads. 
•    ♦    ♦^    But  this  covenant  did  not  apply  to  one-fourth 
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of  the  coal  mined  by  the  Navigation  Company  in  tiie 
Wyoming  region;  this  might  be  sent  to  any  market  ^'not 
reached  by  lines  running  toward  the  Delaware  River."  In 
1883  the  lease  was  so  modified  that,  whenever  one-third  of 
the  gross  receipts  should  fall  short  of  $1,114,400,  the  lessee 
should  make  up  the  deficiency;  but,  whenever  one-third 
should  exceed  $2,043,000,  the  Navigation  Company  should 
relinquish  any  claim  to  the  excess.  And  in  1687  another 
change  was  made,  permitting  the  one-fourth  referred  to 
above  to  be  sent  to  market  over  other  lines  than  the  Lehigh 
&  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  its  branches,  if  by  so  doing  the 
Navigation  Company  could  realize  a  larger  prioe  or  profit 
than  it  would  have  realized  if  the  coal  had  been  shipped  over 
the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna. 

We  cannot  discover  from  the  evidence  that  these  covenants 
impose  unlawful  restrictions  on  the  Navigation  Company's 
shipments.  The  best  markets  for  anthracite  coal  are  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England;  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  from  the  whole  region  goes 
to  these  markets,  and  the  Navigation  Company  sends  about 
the  same  percentage  as  the  other  producers.  It  has  plenty 
of  coal  available  for  the  Western  market,  but  for  reasons 
of  economy  it  prefers  to  restrict  its  shipments  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  restriction,  however,  is  voluntaiy,  and  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  coal  can  be  sold  elsewhere  to  better  advan- 
tage. Moreover,  while  its  interest  is  best  advanced  by  ship* 
ping  a  large  proportion  of  its  coal  to  markets  reached  by 
the  Central  Railroad,  it  evidently  does  not  regard  itself  as 
^^ absolutely  bound"  (to  use  the  Oovemment's  phrase)  to 
ship  three-fourths  of  its  output  over  that  road ;  for  in  1912 
these  ^ipm^its  were  70  per  cent  only,  and  in  1918  were  67 
per  cent  only.  And  its  producticm  has  not  been  diminished, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  largely  increased.  As  stated  in  its 
report  for  1906  given  in  evidence  by  the  Oovemment,  its 
percentage  of  increase  in  this  particular  was  [266]  largely 
in  excess  of  the  percentage  among  its  competitors  through* 
out  the  region;  and  the  testimony  ^ows  that  its  total  pro- 
duction now  is  in  excess  of  3,600,000  tons,  more  than  double 
what  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago. 
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With  regard  to  the  rental,  the  Govemmeat's  objection  is 
based  on  the  argument  that,  because  the  Navigatic^  Cooa- 
pauy  ^d  the  Central  Bailroad  share  in  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  leased  road,  they  are  in  effect  partners  in  its  opera- 
tion. This  is  evident  also  from  the  Government's  prayer  in 
this  respect,  which  asks  that  the  rental  be  made  ^'  a  fixed 
sum  instead  of  a  proportion  pf  the  receipts  from  the  opera- 
tion of ''  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad.  The  mini- 
mum and  maximum  provisions  go  a  considerable  distance  in 
that  direction  already,  and  we  think  it  is  a  practical  and 
sufficient  answer  to  the  objection  that  since  1901  (except  in 
1902,  the  year  of  the  well-known  strike)  the  maximum  ren- 
tal has  always  been  reached,,  and  is  therefore  a  fixed  sum 
now.  And  it  is  likely  so  to  continue,  for  under  the  present 
conditions  the  maximum  will  ordinarily  be  reached  three  or 
four  months  before  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  a  consider- 
able  margin  for  oontingendes  exists. 

For  the  reasons  thus  given  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  lease  of  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad  does  not 
offend  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  follows 
that  the  unlawful  connection  charged  by  the  Government  to 
exist  between  the  two  groups  referred  to  above  hcbs  not  been 
proved,  and  that  the  Lehigh  Navigation  group  should  be 
excluded  from  further  consideration.  If  the  corporations 
embraced  therein  have  otherwise  offended  against  the  Fed- 
eral statutes,  they  should  be  attacked  separately ;  and  there- 
fore the  bill  will  be  dismissed  as  to  them,  but  without  preju- 
dice to  the  Government's  right  to  take  such  other  action  as 
may  appear  desirable. 

THC  KEAOIKO  QROT7P. 

Since  the  bill  is  also  to  be  dismissed  as  far  as  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Company  and  the  Wilmington  &  Northern 
Bailroad  are  concerned,  we  have  left  for  consideration  th^ 
charges  against  the  Holding  Company,  the  Coal  &  Iron . 
Company,  the  Beading  Bailway,  and  tiie  Central  Bailroad 
in  its  relation  to  the  Beading  interests. 

We  do  not  think  much  time  need  be  spent  upon  the  charges 
that  antedato  the  Blading  reoiiganitatian  in  189&    The  biU ; 
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makes  certain  averments  of  fllegal  and  improper  conduct 
dtiKng  thd  earlier  period  iigainst  the  old  Beading  SaU- 
road  and  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  and  these  are  vigor- 
ously and  circumstantially  denied ;  but  we  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  go  back  to  that  period  in  order  to  apportion  what- 
ever blame  may  now  appear  to  be  deserved.  It  was  a  time 
of  unrestrained  competition,  of  violent  industrial  warfare, 
and  of  legislation  believed  now  by  many  persons  to  have 
been  unwise.  As  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  we  may 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  during  that  period  much  was  done 
that  is  condemned  at  present  by  general  opinion,  although 
the  practices  now  reprobated  were  then  the  commonplaces 
of  business  in  some  of  its  most  important  branches.  Such 
transactions  cannot  be  fairly  judged,  except  by  realizing 
the  situation  that  was  then  pre[266]sented  and  appljring 
the  standards  that  were  then  accepted  without  much  dis- 
sent; and  we  see  no  need  to  essay  that  difficult  task.  It  is 
sufficient,  we  think,  to  take  the  actual  condition  of  things 
at  the  time  of  the  reorganization — no  matter  how  that  con- 
dition had  come  to  exist — and  to  see  how  it  was  dealt  with 
thereafter.  We  are  now  considering  the  suit  so  far  as  it  is 
based  on  the  act  of  1890 — the  Commodities  Clause  will  be 
taken  up  hereafter — and  the  defendants  do  not  depy  the 
obligation  to  conform  their  conduct  to  the  commands  of 
that  statute.  We  think  they  are  not  to  be  held  liable  in 
this  proceeding  for  transactions  that  took  place  before  the 
intervention  of  Congress. 

And  we  may  say  in  passing  that  we  lay  no  weight  upon  the 
fact  that  for  three  years— from  1893  to  1896— the  old  Read- 
ing Railroad  and  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  were  in  the  hands 
of  receivers,  and  were  administered  by  the  United  States 
court  in  this  district.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
their  business  was  carried  cm  during  those  years  in  violation 
of  law;  as  far  as  we  are  advised,  no  such  question  was  ever 
raised  or  suggested ;  the  court  simply  took  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  and  the  old  Railroad  as  it  found  them,  and  con- 
ducted their  business  while  a  plan  for  reorganization  was  be- 
ing perfected,  and  then  made  the  necessary  decree  to  carry 
the  plan  into  effect  We  do  not  know  whether  the  act  of  1890 
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was  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  plan,  and  we  approach 
tile  consideration  of  the  present  charges  uninfluenced  by  the 
former  action  of  the  court. 

[2]  We  have  then  before  us  a  group  of  three  corporations 
as  they  appear  after  the  reorganization  was  complete.  One 
of  them  is  a  mining  company,  one  a  carrying  company,  and 
the  other  is  a  holding  company  owning  the  capital  stocks  of 
the  other  two.  This  relation  has  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  statutes ;  but  the  Federal  law  is  supreme  in  the 
field  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  law  of  a 
State  cannot  authorize  its  citizens,  either  individual  or  cor- 
porate, to  violate  a  constitutional  act  of  Congress.  Phila,^  B. 
(6  W.  R.  Co.  V.  Schubert,  224  U.  S.  608,  32  Sup.  Ct.  589,  56 
L.  Ed.  911.  The  three  companies  are  no  doubt  combined ;  but 
the  important  question  remains :  Is  the  combination  unlaw- 
ful? Does  it  unreasonably  restrain  trade  in  anthracite  coal? 
And  by  '^  trade  "  we  mean  the  production  and  marketing  of 
that  article. 

There  has  been  a  recent  occasion  in  this  district  to  consider 
the  scope  of  the  act  of  1890  (J7.  S.  v.  Keystone,  etc.,  Co. 
[D.  C]  218  Fed.  502),  and  we  shall  not  repeat  what  was  said 
in  that  case.  But,  as  the  defendant  there  was  a  manufac- 
turer, while  other  kinds  of  business  are  now  in  question,  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  particular  subject 
in  hand. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  Government  does  not  attack 
the  mining  company — the  Coal  &  Iron  Company — for  the 
bill  expressly  states : 

"  Whether  the  [Goal  &  Iron]  Ck)mpany  In  and  of  itself  is  a  combi- 
nation in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce,  or  a  monopoliza- 
tion of  a  part  thereof,  is  an  issue  not  now  tendered  or  intended  to  be 
raised  in  the  present  proceeding.'* 

[267]  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  good  reasons  for  this  po- 
sition. Coal  is  of  no  use  while  it  remains  in  the  ground. 
Its  use  is  to  be  burnt,  and  no  one  can  use  it  until  it  is 
brought  within  convenient  reach.  Obviously,  then,  whoever 
mines  and  prepares  it  for  consumption  performs  a  service 
to  be  commended.  Moreover,  the  owner  of  coal  in  the 
ground,  who  has  no  other  interest  in  the  mineral  than  to 
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sell  it,  is  not  in  the  position  of  an  ordinary  merohant  who 
buys  goods  from  the  manufacturer  in  order  to  sell  them 
again  to  the  ultimate  consimier.  The  stock  of  such  a  mer- 
chant is  in  process  of  continual  renewal;  as  ^ng  as  the 
mills  are  running  his  source  of  supply  is  always  open,  and 
he  need  not  be  greatly  concerned  about  keeping  a  large 
stock  on  hand.  But  a  miner's  stock  is  in  the  ground;  he  is 
hi9  own  source  of  supply,  and  he  can  only  continue  to  sell 
as  long  as  his  mine  continues  to  produce.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  him,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  a  large  re- 
serve on  which  he  may  draw ;  for  he  must  go  out  of  business 
when  his  source  of  supply  is  exhausted.  It  is  elementary 
prudence,  therefore,  to  look  ahead  and  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  he  is  a  miner  of  coal,  he  must  have  coal  lands; 
and,  since  coal  is  a  much  desired  article,  he  is  not  only 
serving  himself  but  serving  the  consumer  also  when  he 
takes  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  supply  from 
being  exhausted  or  interrupted.  And  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  Federal  statute  has  declared  it  unlawful  to  lay 
in  a  large  supply  of  raw  material  in  order  to  carry  on 
business  for  a  considerable  time.  The  mere  size  of  his 
stock  does  not  make  a  merchant  an  offender  against  the 
law.  And  especially  should  this  be  true,  if  in  making  his 
purchases  he  has  acted  under  authority  from  a  competent 
legislative  body. 

But  after  a  miner  raises  his  coal  to  the  surface  and  pre- 
pares it  for  consumption,  it  is  still  of  little  value.  He  may 
use  some  of  it  himself,  or  may  sell  it  to  his  neighbors;  but 
this  is  a  restricted  market,  and  can  only  benefit  a  few.  To 
make  the  best  use  of  his  product  he  needs  many  markets 
and  many  customers,  for  only  thus  can  he  make  the  most 
profit  for  himself  and  bring  a  desired  article  within  the 
reach  of  the  numerous  persons  that  wish  to  use  it.  To 
accomplish  these  results  he  must  of  necessity  use  the  recog- 
nized agencies  of  transportation,  the  railroad  and  the  barge 
or  other  vessel,  for  only  thus  can  he  and  the  consumer  be 
brought  together.  Now,  whatever  promotes  this  result 
should  ordinarily  be  encouraged,  for  trade  is  thereby  created, 
or  nourished.    If,  therefore,  a  miner  sl^ould  find  it  eco- 
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nmnical  ^and  otherwise  adyantageous  to  build  his  own  rail- 
road, this  of  itself  would  seem  unobjectionable  and  even 
oommeiidable.  And  if  he  had  the  right  to  own  his  own 
railroad,  as  well  as  his  own  mine,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  special  objection  against  a  sale  of  both  to  another  person, 
or  againsfc  his  putting  them  both  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
trustees  for  his  own  benefit 

Of  course,  this  is  abstract  reasoning,  and  we  are  aware 
that  concrete  and  practical  objections  may  be  made  to  it  in 
part ;  but  we  think  it  will  throw  light  on  the  problem  before 
us.  In  1896  the  Coal.&  Iron  Company  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  body  of  coal  land — the  precise  quantity  or  the  proportion 
it  bears  to  the  whole  deposit  does  not  seem  [268]  to  be  pres- 
ently important — and  had  been  mining  lor  years.  Anticipat- 
ing the  future,  its  purchases  had  been  beyond  its  present 
needs ;  but  this  of  itself  was  not  a  violation  of  law,  even  al- . 
though  its  holdings  had  come  to  be  large.  Its  product  was 
much  desired  by  many  people,  and  the  cessation  of  mining 
would  have  seriously  affected  the  industry  of  the  country  and 
the  comfort  of  many  households.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
had  given  it  ample  authority  to  buy  and  hold  the  land,  and 
indeed  no  one  was  attempting  to  take  the  property  away, 
or  to  prevent  the  company  from  using  it.  The  mines  were 
so  situated  that  the  only  railroad  it  could  use  at  all — or,  at 
all  events,  could  use  advantageously — ^was  the  Beading  Bail- 
way,  and  if  it  were  shut  out  from  this,  mieans  of  getting  to 
market  its  customers  could  not  obtain  the  coal  on  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  rely.  Now  (laying  the  Commodities 
Clause  aside)  we  do  not  see  with  clearness  in  what  the  un- 
lawfulness of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company's  conduct  can  be 
said  to  consist  Its  business,  the  mining  of  coal,  was  lawful ; 
its  ownership  of  coal  lands  was  lawful;  an/d  its  use  of  the 
Beading  Bailway  to  get  to  market  was  also  lawful.  The 
B^lway  and  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  were  not  competi- 
tors; each  performed  its  own  function  in  putting  a  useful 
article  into  the  hands  of  consumers.  Although  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  was  a  large  producer  of  coal,  and  therefore 
a  large  shipper  and  a  large  seller,  the  size  of  its  business  was 
not  in  itself  an  offense.    Indeed,  in  some  aspects  it  may  be 
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regarded  as  a  merit,  for  the  more  coal  the  company  pro- 
duced the  more  extensive  would  be  its  operations,  thus  bene- 
fiting labor  and  the  merchants  that  furnish  supplies  to  the 
mines,  and  the  larger  would  be  the  quantity  of  coal  at  the 
consumers'  command.  But  it  is  true  that,  while  much  of  its 
conduct  may  have  been  lawful,  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
and  the  Railway — separately  or  in  combination — may  have 
offended  against  the  statute  in  other  particulars,  and,  if  so, 
they  must  answer  for  whatever  misdoing  has  been  proved. 

[3]  Much  of  the  Government's  complaint  seems  to  rest 
on  the  admitted  facts  that  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company's  land 
holdings  are  large,  and  that  the  company  ships  and  sells 
the  largest  percentage  of  all  the  coal  that  reaches  the  market 
But  this  is  not  enough ;  before  these  facts  can  be  counted  as 
an  offense  under  the  statute,  it  is  necessary  to  go  further, 
and  to  show  that  harm  has  been  done  or  is  likely  to  be  done. 
Who  has  been  injured  thereby,  and  in  what  manner?  At 
this  point  the  Government's  proof  appears  to  be  insufficient. 
The  combination  complained  of  came  into  existence  nearly 
20  years  ago,  and  it  is  certainly  not  without  significance 
that  the  evidence  of  injury  is  so  speculative  and  so  vague. 
We  shall  speak  of  one  or  two  apparently  objectionable  mat- 
ters in  a  few  moments;  but  (laying  them  aside  and  speak- 
ing generally)  we  may  say  that  very  little  definite  proof  of 
injury  has  been  offered.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  only  three 
classes  of  persons  could  be  injured:  (1)  Bival  producers  on 
a  large  scale,  who  might  be  injured  by  unfair  methods  of 
competition;  (2)  smaller  producers,  who  might  suffer  by 
similar  methods;  and  (3)  the  consumer,  who  might  suffer 
by  extortionate  pricea  As  to  the  first  class,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  on  this  subject  and  we  have  heard  no 
argu[269Jment  that  tmfair  methods  of  competition  have 
been  used.  As  to  the  consumer,  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  prices  of  coal  have  been  oppressive,  and  we 
cannot  assume  it  without  proof;  indeed,  although  the  bill 
does  charge  that  extortionate  profits  have  been  made  in 
mining  and  in  carrying  coal,  the  charge  was  abandoned,  and 
the  Government's  brief  says  nothing  about  it.  The  smaller 
producer,  however,  may  have  some  ground  for  complaint, 
and  to  this  we  shall  turn  our  attention  briefly. 
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The  bill  avers  that  the  Holding  Company  became  the 
owner  of  the  old  Eailroad^s  claim  against  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  and  carries  it  as  an  opeaa  account  upon  which 
interest  is  not  regularly  charged  and  (when  paid  at  all)  is 
only  paid  at  small  and  varying  rates.  Although  it  is  de- 
nied that  the  debt  is  now  the  property  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany, and  although  there  is  some  obscurity  on  this  subject, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  denial  is  more  formal 
than  substantial.  There  is  positive  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  owes  this  debt  to  the  Hold- 
ing Company,  and  some  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary; 
but  the  debt  is  certainly  carried  on  the  books  of  both  com- 
panies as  an  open  account  between  them,  and  installments  of 
interest  are  certainly  being  paid  thereon  from  time  to  time. 
The  Holding  Company's  answer  admits : 

"  That  there  is  carried  on  the  books  of  this  defendant,  in  an  open 
account  with  said  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  the  amount — ^less  certain 
deductions — of  that  company's  debt  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Oompany  and  Its  receivers  as  it  stood  on  November  18, 1896, 
amounting  at  that  time  to  about  $09,000,000,  together  with  the  above- 
mentioned  accretion ;  that  on  account  of  interest,  other  than  interest 
on  commercial  loans,  it  has  received  .from  the  said  Coal  &  Iron  Oom- 
pany only  the  foUowing  amounts : 

"  In  1900 1884, 860. 18 

1«)1 886, 504. 02 

1002 888, 780. 61 

1908 1, 682, 884. 41 

1904 1, 582, 477. 77 

1905 1, 582, 265. 21 

1906 1, 588, 804. 58 

1907 1. 583, 914. 06 

1908 1, 684. 485. 40 

1909 985, 008. 19 

1910 743, 957. 87 

1911 320, 000. 00 

1912 810, 998. 97 

1918 . 2, 269. 406. 15  " 

(But  the  sum  of  $12,000,000  paid  by  the  Holding  Com- 
pany since  1896  is  not  to  be  added  to  the  amomits  that  were 
advanced  to  the  Coal  A  Iron  Company  by  the  old  Railroad 
Company.  This  sum  was  used  to  pay  prior  liens  on  the 
property  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company — ^known  as  ^divi- 
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sional  coal  land  bonds"— and  was  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  reserved  for  this  and  other  purposes  under  the  gen- 
eral mortgiage  of  January,  1897.) 

In  the  same  connection  the  Government  avers  that  the  old 
Railroad  Company  gave  rebates  of  freight  to  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  and  that  the  Reading  Railway  is  now  the  owner 
of  the  old  Railroad's  claim  on  this  account.  Moreover,  the 
Railway  is  charged  with  giv[270]ing  habitually  an  undue 
and  preferential  credit  to  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  for 
similar  charges.  The  facts  concerning  the  charge  of  undue 
credit  are  that  weekly  settlements  of  such  rates  are  exacted 
from  all  shippers,  with  rare  exceptions,  and  that  bonds  to  se- 
cure payment  are  ordinarily  required,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  large  shippers.  The  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  however,  gives 
no  bond,  and  is  continually  allowed  credits  of  30  to  90  days. 
Its  current  indebtedness  for  freight  during  the  past  6  years 
has  always  approximated  $1,000,000,  and  on  this  sum  no 
interest  is  either  charged  or  paid.  The  Government's  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  these  matters  is  thus  stated  in  the 
brief: 

"These  advances  and  acconimodations  extended  by  the  Railroad 
Company  to  the  Reading  CJoal  Company  constituted  rebates  to  the 
[Coal]  Company  and  unlawful  discriminations  against  other  shippers 
along  the  line  of  the  Railroad  Company,  in  violation  of  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  [act  Feb.  4,  1887,  c.  104]  24  Stat. 
379,  380  [Comp.  St  1918,  H  8564,  8565].** 

The  charge,  therefore,  is  that  the  Holding  Company  has 
inherited,  and  is  continuing,  a  discrimination  in  rates  to  the 
prejudice  of  other  shippers  along  the  line  of  the  present  rail- 
way ;  and  if  this  be  true  the  remedy  is  not  within  our  power, 
but  must  first  be  sought  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  has  primary  jurisdiction  of  such  matters. 

Complaint  is  also  made  against  certain  leases  of  coal  lands 
that  have  been  made  to  other  producers  since  18M  by  the 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  or  by  one  of  its  subsidiaries..  These 
leases  of  its  own  lands  contain  covenants  requiring  titee  lessees 
to  ship  the  entire  product  over  the  Beading  Railway  syst^n, 
or  by  such  route  as  it  may  designate.  The  average  annual 
output  frpm  these  lands  is  said  to  be  ixy)re  than  1,300,000 
tons.    It  is  merely  the  compulsoiy  feature  of  these  covenants 
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that  is  attacked,  and  abstractly  considered  it  may  perhaps  be 
objectionable.  Practically  the  result  is  not  likely  to  be  con- 
siderable, for  nearly  all  the  lessees  have  no  other  railroad 
available ;  but  in  theory  the  lessees  should  be  left  free  to  ship 
as  their  convenience  and  advantage  may  dictate,  in  case  other 
routes  should  be  available,  and  if  the  Government  thinks  ihe 
subject  sufficiently  important,  we  think  the' compulsory  fea- 
ture should  be  canceled. 

A  further  complaint  is  made  because  the  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, both  before  and  since  1896,  has  purchased  coal  from  in- 
dependent producers.  These  are  not  the  65  per  cent  contracts 
referred  to  in  the  former  case,  but  are  voluntary  contracts  of 
purchase  and  sale,  entered  into  because  the  parties  believe 
them  to  be  mutually  advantageous  We  do  not  find  anything 
objectionable  therein,  but  in  any  case  they  have  been  con- 
stantly diminishing  during  the  last  10  years,  and  we  think 
are  no  longer  (even  if  they  ever  were)  a  factor  that  need  be 
considered. 

Except  as  stated,  no  discrimination  or  oppression  against 
other  producers  and  sellers  has  been  proved  against  the 
three  Beading  Companies.  No  dealer  has  been  prevented 
from  going  into  business,  and  no  shipper  has  been  pre- 
vented from  shipping  aU  he  produced.  The  Coal  Company 
meets  competition  in  all  the  markets  it  reaches.  Every- 
where along  the  Reading  Railway,  the  coal  of  other  ship- 
pers over  [271]  that  route  meets  its  own  coal,  while  at 
many  points  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  bring  the  product  of  other  mines.  In  more 
distant  markets,  it  faces  the  competition  of  all  its  great  rivals. 
Neither  is  there  any  proof  that  the  price  of  coal  has  been  ex- 
tortionate or  unreasonable.  Even  in  times  of  scarcity,  there 
has  been  no  exaction  of  higher  prices,  although  in  such  a 
ffltuation  some  of  the  independent  producers  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  need.  The  rates  of  freight  have  re- 
mained for  years  substantially  as  they  now  are,  and  (except 
in  the  case  of  certain  shippers  over  two  other  roads,  not 
defendants,  that  reach  the  anthracite  field)  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  full  pow^r  of  regulating  the 
subject  has  not  interfered  with  these  rates.    Indeed,  the 
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commission  heard  and  dismissed  a  complaint  against  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates  charged  by  the  Beading  Railway 
and  other  carriers  at  the  suit  of  Wm.  B.  Hearst  several 
years  ago.  Neither  does  the  evidence  support  the  charge 
of  the  bill  that  ^^the  transportation  of  anthracite  by  rail- 
road at  the  rates  now  and  for  a  long  time  past  in  force  has 
been  and  is  enormously  profitable '' ;  and  this  charge  is  not 
pressed  in  the  Government's  brief.  And  the  mining  of  coal 
during  the  years  from  1898  to  1913,  inclusive,  has  resulted 
in  a  profit  to  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  of  no  more  than 
18^  cents  per  ton,  while  its  miscellaneous  receipts  increase 
its  income  to  about  20  cents. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  principal  charges  against 
the  three  Beading  Companies  have  not  been  sustained. 

The  Central  Railboad. 

[4]  This  brings  us  to  the  Holding  Company's  purchase  of 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Central  Bailroad's  stock.  In 
the  carriage  of  coal  the  Beading  Bailway  and  the  Central 
Bailroad  are  not  competitors,  for  as  has  been  stated  they 
do  not  reach  the  same  collieries  and  do  not  compete  for  the 
same  shipments.  And  the  conformation  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  coal  regions  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is 
such  that  competition  in  carriage,  even  by  a  future  exten- 
sion of  their  lines,  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  The 
coal  producers  on  the  line  of  one  railroad  cannot  ship  now, 
and  are  not  likely  to  ship  in  the  future,  directly  over  the 
line  of  the  other.  They  would  have  to  reach  the  other  line 
by  a  roundabout  and  indirect  route  that  would  ordinarily 
be  inconvenient  and  disadvantageous.  But  both  these  rail- 
roads reach  the  same  general  field,  the  same  general  source 
of  supply,  and  carry  a  similar  article  to  many  of  the  same 
markets;  as  one  of  the  witnesses  testified,  ^  It  is  a  competi- 
tion of  markets,''  and  we  shall  regard  the  subject  in  that 
aspect.  For  this  reason  the  Central  Bailroad  should  not 
be  considered  merely  as  a  carrier,  but  also  as  the  owner  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  stock  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany, which  is  a  large  miner  and  shipper,  and  is  an  im- 
portant competitor  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company.    So  that 
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the  ritaation  is  this:  The  Holding  Company,  already  the 
owner  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Beading  Railway  and  of 
Uie  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  became  the  majority  stockholder 
in  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  which  owns  nearly  all 
the  stock  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company.  The  two  rail- 
roads have  been  canying  the  coal  of  these  two  large  pro- 
ducers [272  J  to  many  of  the  same  markets,  where  the  ooal 
has  been  sold  in  competition.  These  carriers  transport  about 
one-third  of  the  total  tonnage  of  anthracite  carried  by  all 
the  railroads  that  reach  the  anthracite  field,  and  the  two 
coal  companies  dispose  of  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all 
the  coal  taken  by  the  market.  Together  they  operate  45 
collieries  out  of  276,  and  6  washeries  out  of  51.  There  are 
about  120  other  producers,  marketing  about  50,000,000  tons. 
Upon  the  facts  thus  stated  we  think  Hie  union  of  these 
interests  in  the  Holding  Company  is  condemned  by  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Northern  Securities  case,  193  17.  S.  197, 
24  Sup.  Ct  436,  48  L.  Ed.  679;  and  in  V.  S.  v.  Union  Pac. 
R.  R.  Co.,  226  U.  S.  61,  33  Sup.  a.  53,  67  L.  Ed.  124.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  sole  subject  of  the  present 
suit  is  the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  in  anthracite  coal, 
while  the  Beading  Railway  and  the  Central  Bailroad  inter^ 
change  a  vast  amount  of  other  traffic  which  is  of  very  great 
value  to  both  systems.  This  traffic  is  not  complained  of  in 
any  particular;  its  importance  was  pointed  out  by  Judge 
Lanning  in  the  former  suit,  and  unless  the  friendly  and  mu- 
tually advantageous  alliance  of  the  two  railroads  in  this 
particular  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  reach  an  unlawful 
combination  in  another  particular  that  would  otherwise  cis* 
cape,  we  are  not  disposed  to  disturb  the  ownership  of  the 
Holding  Company  in  the  Central  Bailroad's  stock.  The 
railroads  that  were  affected  by  the  Northern  Securities  case 
and  by  the  Union  Pacific  case  differ  in  many  respects  from 
the  roads  that  serve  the  anthracite  field ;  and  (if  the  Bead-* 
ittg  Bail  way  and  the  Central  Bailroad  alone  were  concerned) 
the  argument  of  counsel  that  lays  sti^ess  on  these  differences 
would  require  careful  attention.  But,  since  the  real  compe* 
tition  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is  in  the  markets, 
and  not  between  the  carriers,  we  cannot  consider  these  two 
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railroads  alone.  The  two  coal  companies  also  must  be  taken 
intb  account^  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  their  union  that  lends 
moBt  foroe  to  the  Government's  complaint.  As  we  under- 
stand the  facts,  if  the  Central  Bailroad  were  divorced  from 
the  Wiikes^Barre  Cqal  Odmpany,  the  object  of  H^  bill  would 
in  this  respect  be  substantially  attained,  and  (as  this  par- 
ticular matter  was  not  argued  by  counsel)  we  suggest  it  for 
their  consideration  when  the  scope  of  the  decree  comes  to 
be  determined. 

COMMODmBd  cLAtms. 

'  [5]  Since  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Coikipany  need  no  longer 
bo;  considered,  and  since  the  Government  will  have  no  com- 
plaint against  the  Wilkes^-Barre  Coal  Company  if  the  fore- 
going suggestion  be  finally  adopted,  the  Commodities  Clause 
calls  fbr  attention  only  in  its  bearing  upon  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Beading  Railway  and  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company. 
The  clause  forbids  a  railroad  company  to  carry  in  inter- 
state commerce  after  May  1,  1908,  any  article  or  commodity 
(with  certain  exceptions)  '^  manufactured,  mined,  or  pro- 
duced by  it,  or  under  its  authority,  or  which  it  may  own  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  in  which  it  may  have  any  interest,  direct 
or  indirect."  Act  June  29,  1906,  c.  3591,  §  1,  34  Stat.  585 
(Comp.  St.  1913,  §  8568,  d.  6).  The  general  subject  [278] 
has  itecently  been  discussed  in  27.  S.  v.  Del.y  Lack.  <6  West, 
B.  Jt.  (D.  C*)  218  Fed.  210,  and  we  shall  not  repeat  what  was 
there  said,  although  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  opin- 
ion fctr  a  summary  of  the  litigation  concerning  the  carriage 
oi  anthracite  coal. '  The  situation  now  before  us  is  not  the 
Sfitme  as  in  the  Lackawanna  cas&  There  the  railroad  owned 
and  miitod  the  coal,  and  the  Government's  position  was  that 
either  the  ownership  or  the  interest  of  the  railroad  con- 
tinued ;  here  the  Railway  Company  neither  owns  the  land  nor 
operates  the  mines,  and  the  questions  are  (1)  whether  the 
eeal  is  nevertheless  in  substance  and  reality  mined  or  pro- 
duced by  the  Railway  Company  or  under  its  authority ;  (2) 
whether  that  company,  while  transporting  tiie  coal,  has  any 
jfltorest  thei^in,  either  direct  or  indirect^ 
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These  two  quaskioiui  are  coimected  almost  iii8e{Mtsablj,  and 
we  shall  make  no  attempt  to  keep  them  apart.  On  both  of 
them  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  pronomiced,  and  our 
on^  duty  is  to  apply  the  rules  thus  laid  down.  They  may  be 
stated  aa  follows :  The  act  of  1906  does  not  forbid  a  railroad 
to  hold  stock  in  a  manufacturing,  mining,  owning,  or  pro- 
ducing corporation,  if  such  corporation  be  a  bona  fide  organi- 
zation. Commodities  manufactured,  mined,  owned,  or  pro- 
duced by  such  a  corporation  may  be  lawfully  carried  by  the 
railroadj  although  the  railroad  be  a  stockholder  in  the  pro- 
ducing corporation ;  and  this  is  true  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  railroad's  stock  ownership,  which  may  be  a  part 
or  the  whole.  But — and  the  following  prohibitions  of  course 
bear  on  the  good  faith  of  the^relation  between  the  two  corpo- 
itttions,  either  in  their  original  alliance^  or  iu  their  subse- 
quent management — the  railroad  company  must  not  use  the 
power  given  by  such  owim^hip  to  obliterate  the  distinetion 
between  the  two  organisations;  it  must  not  exert  such  power 
so  as  to  commingle  indistinguishably  the  affairs  of  both,  and 
thus  cause  both  corporations  to  be  one  for  all  purposes ;  it 
must  not  destroy  the  entity  pf  the  producing  or  owning  cor- 
poraifcic^^  and  thua  make  the  two  virtually  one.r  If  it  actually 
do  these  forbidden  things,  then  the  Commodities  Clause  ap- 
plies and  condemns  as  unlawful  such  abuse  of  a  lawful  right. 
But  it  is  the  abuse  that  is  unlawful,  not  the  mere  existence 
of  the  relation  or  of  the  right  growing  out  of  the  lawful 
ownership  of  stock. 

And  we  have  a  dewr  declaration  by  the  Supreme  Court 
about  the  meaning  of  ''  any  interest,  direct  or  indireet,"  in 
the  foUowing  language  (213  U.  S.  413,  29  Sup.  Ct  527, 53  L. 
£d836): 

"It  remaiUB  to  determine  the  nature  and  character  of  the  laterest 
embraced  In  the  werds  'in  iR^ch  it  is  interested  directly  or  indi- 
reetiy.*  Tte  eoatentioo  of  the  Qovemment  that  the  cUuse  fbrbids 
a  railroad.  compaJBqr  to  transport  any  commodity  manufactured,  mined, 
or  produced,  or  owned  in  whole  or  In  part,  etc.,  hy  a  bona  fide  cor- 
poration In  which  the  transporting  carrier  holds  a  stock  .Interest, 
however  small,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  such  prolhibltion 
is  embraced  ihi  the  words  we  are  *  coastderlng.  The  epposikig  con- 
teotton,  howKfer*  ia  ttot  Invest*  direct  er  Indlreot,  iodndes  <»n]7 
conunoditieB  in  which  a  carrier  lias  a  legal  interest,  and  therefore 
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does  not  exdnde  the  right  to  carry  commoditlea  which  have  been 
manufactured,  mined,  produced,  or  owned  by  a  separate  and  distinct 
corporation,  simply  because  the  transporting  carrier  may  be  inter- 
ested in  the  producing,  etc.,  corporation  as  an  owner  of  stock  therein. 
If  the  words  in  question  are  to  be  taken  as  embracing  only  a  legal 
or  equitable  interest  in  the  commodities  to  which  they  refer,  they 
cannot  be  held  tolndude  commodities  manufactured,  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  owned,  [274]  etc,  by  a  distinct  corporation  merely  be- 
cause of  a  stock  ownership  of  the  carrier.  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. 
V.  Mi990wr%  Pac.  R,  12.,  115  U.  S.  587,  6  Sup.  Ct.  194,  29  L.  Ed.  499; 
CofUey  V.  Mathieton  AlkaU  Tl^orJtM,  190  U.  S.  406,  23  Sup.  Gt.  728, 
47  L.  Bkl.  1118.  And  that  this  is  well  settled  also  In  the  law  of 
Pomsylvania  Is  not  qtestioned*  It  Ui  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
subject  in  more  detail,  since  it  is  conceded  in  the  argument  for  the 
Government  that,  if  the  clause  embraces  only  a  legal  interest  in 
an  article  or  commodity,  it  cannot  be  held  to  include  a  prohibition 
against  carrying  a  commodity,  simply  because  it  had  been  manu- 
fnctured,  mined,  or  produced,  or  is  owned  by  a  corporation  In  which 
the  carrier  is  a  stockholder." 

With  these  rules  to  guide  us,  let  us  examine  the  evidence. 

The  Grovermnent's  brief  asserts  that  the  transaction  in 
1896  by  which  the  three  Reading  Companies  were  brought 
into  close  alliance  was  ^  a  mere  subterfuge  and  sham."  A 
priori,  we  think  it  unlikely  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  so  huge  a  transaction,  involving  hundreds  of  millions 
of  property  and  affecting  the  fortunes  of  numerous  inves- 
tors, large  and  small,  should  risk  the  financial  disasters  sure 
to  follow  such  a  blunder  as  an  attempted  trick — ^to  speak 
only  of  their  intelligence  and  not  of  their  character.  And 
the  evidence  discloses  what  might  be  expected,  namely,  that 
anxious  care  was  taken  to  obtain  aQSurance  ihAt  what  was 
proposed  was  lawful.  The  charter  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany belongs  to  a  class  known  in  Pennsylvania  as  ^^  omni- 
bus" charters,  which  were  granted  by  the  legidatures  of 
40  or  50  years  ago  with  a  freedom  that  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  injudicious.  They  conferred  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive powers  and  privileges  that  can  no  longer  be  com- 
bined in  one  corporate  organization.  But  they  Were  grant- 
ed in  the  undoubted  exercise  of  lawful  legislative  power,  and 
the  validity  of  the  grant  cannot  be  questioned.  Many  of  them 
have  perished,  but  some  have  survived,  and  undjer  them  very 
important  rights  have  grown  up;  the  existence  of  these 
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charters  may  perhaps  be  regretted,  but  their  right  to  exist 
cannot  be  denied.  For  example,  the.  Holding  Company's 
charter,  which  was  granted  in  1871,  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  charter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  granted  in  1870, 
under  which  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  are 
now  owned  and  controlled.  As  Pennsylvania  had  adopted 
a  revised  constitution  in  1873,  it  was  obviously  of  the  first 
importance  to  ascertain  whether  the .  Holding  Company's 
charter  had  been  affected  by  the  article  that  declared  invalid 
^  all  existing  charters  or  grants  of  special  or  exclusive  privi- 
leges under  which  a  bona  fide  organization  shall  not  have 
taken  place  and  business  commenced  in  good  faith  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution."  Accordingly,  the 
question  of  the  charter's  validity  and  of  its  sufficiency  for 
the  purposes  of  reorganization  was  submitted  to  the  opinion 
of  12  eminent  counsel — George  F.  Baer,  James  Boyd,  J.  D. 
Campbell,  Samuel  Dickson,  Thomas  Hart,  Jr.,  John  G. 
Johnson,  Victor  Morawetz,  Edward  M.  Paxson,  Edward  J. 
Phelps,  George  L.  Bives,  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  and  F.  W. 
Whitridge — ^who  agreed  in  the  following  advice : 

**  In  our  opinion,  the  Beading  Ck>mpany  can  legally  acquire,  receivev 
and  hold,  and  can  mortgage  and  pledge,  all  the  stocks,  securities,  and 
pn^pertiesy  including  the  capital  stocks  of  the. new  Railicay  Com- 
pany and  of  the  Goal  &  Iron  Company ;  and  it  can  keep  and  perform 
all  covenants  and  conditions  under  which  severally  and  reapectlTely 
these  two  companies  acquired  their  [876]  properttea  from  the  pur- 
chasers. By  a  further  ii^cnease  of  its  capital  [whidi  was  afterwards 
made]  the  Reading  Company  can  legally  issue  the  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  and  the  bonds  required  by  the  plan  of  reorganization; 
and  to  secure  the  payment  of  these  bonds  it  can  lawfully  pledge 
and  mortgage  the  stock,  securities,  and  properties  by  it  so  acquired." 

Soon  afterwards,  early  in  January,  1897,  the  validity  of 
the  charter  came  before  the  attorney  general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  gave  the  subject  careful  consideration,  and  was 
constrained  to  the  conclusion — evidently  against  his  wishes 
and  his  prepossessions — ^that  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania could  not  successfully  attack  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  Heading  Company  that  had  been  exercised  before 
January  1,  1874 — '*'  which  business  was  of  the  same  general 
character  as  that  in  which  it  proposes  to  engage  for  the 
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purpose  of  controlling  the  stocks  of  the  Bailway  Company 
and  the  Coal  ft  Iron  Company." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  qnote  from  the  charter.  The  Hold- 
ing Company's  powers  are  unusually  varied  and  e^^tensiTe, 
and  the  Government  does  not  deny  that  formal  and  com- 
plete legislative  authority  exists  to  do  the  acts  complained 
of;  and  the  State  of  Pennsfylvania  has  never  contended  that 
the  company  has  exceeded  its  powers. 

The  Railway  Company  is  a  Pennsylvania  corporation 
chartered  in  November,  1896,  with  the  ordinary  powers  of 
a  railroad.  Practically  all  ite  stock  is  owned  by  the  Hold- 
ing Company.  The  Coal  &  Iron  Company  has  had  a  con- 
tinuous existence  since  March,  1871.  Its  principal  object 
is  stated  to  be  ^  to  purchase,  sell,  transport,  and  mine  coal, 
and  to  mine  and  manufacture  iron";  and  for  this  purpose 
it  has  power  to  buy  or  lease  ^  such  lands  as  they  may  deem 
expedient."  It  is  also  empowered  **  to  subscribe  for  or  pur- 
chase the  lands  or  stock  of  any  other  incorporated  company 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  " ;  and  the  charter  further  pro- 
vides that  "  any  railroad  or  mining  company  existing  imder 
the  laws  of  this  State  [may]  subscribe  for  or  purchase  the 
stock  or  purchase  or  guarantee  the  bonds  of  the  company 
incorporated."  Practically  all  its  stock  is  owned  by  the 
Holding  Company. 

In  the  summary  of  the  bill  already  given  we  have  stated 
in  outline  what  property  was  sold  under  the  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  1896,  and  what  was  done  with  the  property 
afterwards.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that  after  the  convey- 
ances had  all  been  made  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  was  again 
the  owner  of  the  coal  lands  and  similar  property ;  the  Read- 
ing Railway  was  the  owner  of  the  railroad  property,  except 
the  equipment ;  and  the  Holding  Company  owned  the  equip- 
ment— leasing  it,  however,  to  the  Railway — ^and  owned  also 
the  capital  stocks  of  the  other  two  companies,  with  some 
additional  property.  These  acquisitions  were  the  valuable 
basis  of  the  Holding  Company's  stock,  and  with  other  se- 
curities the  stock  was  distributed  among  the  numerous  per- 
sons entitled  thereto  under  the  plan  of  reorganization.  We 
are  not  advised  how  many  persons  then  acquired,  or  now 
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own,  tile  Holding  Company's  stock;  but  the  number  would 
midoubtedly  be  large.  Its  capital  is  $140,000,000,  divided 
into  2,800,000  shares,  all  of  which  have  been  issued,  and  the 
shares  are  bought  and  sold  on  the  market.  In  March,  1914, 
the  50  largest  stockholders — their  names  and  holdings  appear 
in  the  record — owned  [276]  about  1,200,000  shares,  par  value 
$60,000,000;  and  this  leaves  about  1)600,000  shares,  which  are 
distributed  in  varying  amounts  among  many  unnuned  hold*^ 
ers.  The  companies  are  all  Pennfiylvania  corporations;  the 
business  of  mining  is  carried  on  by  tiie  Goal  &  Iron  Com^ 
pany,  of  course  exclusively  in  Pennsylvania;  the  carrying 
business  of  the  Kailway  proper  is  also  conducted  within  the 
State,  as  it  must  be,  and  each  of  these  corporations  has  con- 
fined itself  to  its  respective  business  since  the  reorganization 
was  completed. 

llius  far  it  seems  to  us  that  the  plan  now  assailed  by  the 
Government  cannot  be  successfully  attacked  for  lack  of  good 
faith ;  we  regard  it  as  an  honest  attempt  to  cope  with  a  per- 
plexing financial  situation  so  as  to  save  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able property  for  many  persons  whose  investments  were  in 
serious  danger,  and  an  attempt  to  solve  difficult  legal  prob- 
lems with  scrupulous  regard  for  the  law.  The  charters  re- 
ferred to  gave  the  undoubted  right  to  issue  the  securities  and 
to  make  the  conveyances  described,  and  we  cannot  condemn 
as  unlawful  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  right  for  a  ^aw|ul 
purpose. 

But  even  a  lawful  right,  originally  used  for  a  lawful  pur* 
pose,  may  afterwards  be  used  to  attain  an  unlawful  object: 
Although  the  organization  of  the  companies  may  have  been 
lawful,  and  although  their  alliance  n^a,y  also  jlmve  been 
lawful,  the  question  remains:  Have  they  since  offended? 
And  especially,  have  they  offended  against  the  C<Hmnodities 
Clause?  To  be  exact :  Has  the  Reading  Railway,  since  May, 
1908,  carried  coal  that  had  in  substance  and  reality  been 
mined  or  produced  by  it  or  under  its  authority,  or  which 
it  owned  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  which  it  had  Any  inter- 
est, direct  or  indirect?  In  our  opinion,  these  questions  must 
be  anfir^ered  in  the  negative,  unless  tfhe  long-establishM 
legal  eoncq)tions  concei'ning  corporate  organization  ought 
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not  to  prBvail  in  the  present  case.  These  oonoeptions  ase 
80  deeply  rooted  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  law 
that  an  immense  readjustment  of  legal  rules  would  be  nec- 
essary if  the  legal  separateness  of  a  corporation  were  to 
disappear  and  be  replaced  by  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
the  individual  stockholders.  The  theory  of  separate  cor- 
porate entity  has  been  of  enormous  value,  and  while  it  has 
been  sometimes  abused  there  is  no  doubt  that  industrial 
society  is  largely  based  upon  its  conapicuous  features  of 
distinct  and  separate  existence  and  of  limited  liability.  The 
abuses  have  been  exceptional,  and  the  law  has  not  over- 
looked them.  Where  a  corporation  is  a  mere  screen  for 
an  individual,  or  where  one  corporation  performs  a  similar 
office  for  another,  the  device  has  not  been  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  But  we  may  safely 
say  that  in  practically  all  such  instances  the  element 'of 
fraud  or  bad  faith  is  to  be  found,  and  it  is  certainly  rare 
to  find  a  situation  where  such  an  element  is  secure  from 
successful  attack.  The  cases  already  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  make  the  distinction  between  good  faith  and 
bad  faith.    In  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  case  the  court  said : 

**  We  tben  coostme  tbe  statate  as  prohibitiiig  a  raUroad  company 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  from  transporting  in  such  commerce 
articles  or  commodities  under  the  foUowing  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions : 

[277]  "(a)  When  the  article  or  commodity  has  been  manuftus 
tnred.  mined,  or  produced  by  a  carrier,  or  under  its  authority,  and 
at  tbe  time  of  transportation  the  carrier  has  not  in  good  faith  before 
the  act  of  transportation  disassociated  itself  from  such  article  or 
commodity. 

"(6)  When  the  carrier  owns  the  article  or  conmiodity  to  be  tran» 
ported  in  whole  or  in  part 

"(o)  When  the  carrier  at  the  time  of  transportation  has  an  inter* 
est,  direct  or  indirect,  in  a  legal  or  equitable  sense,  in  the  article  or 
commodityi  not  induding,  therefore,  articles  or  commodities  manu? 
factured.  mined,  produced  or  owned,  etc,  by  a  bona  fide  oorporaHon 
in  which  the  railroad  company  is  a  stockholder." 

In  the  Lehigh  Valley  case  the  court  assumed  (as  the  form 
of  that  dispute  required  it  to  assume)  that  the  coal  com- 
pany there  in  question  was  ^not  a  bona  fide  mining  com- 
pany,"  but  a  mere  agent  and  instrumentality  of  the  rail- 
road, and  that  ^abuses''  in  the  relations  of  the  two  com- 
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paniee  brought  the  production,  shipment,  and  sale  of  the 
particular  coal  under  the  railroad's  dominion,  just  as  if  it 
were  the  absolute  owner;  so  that  the  entity  of  the  mining 
company  was  destroyed,  and  the  affairs  of  the  two  com- 
panies were  so  conmiingled  in  administration  as  to  make  the 
companies  virtually  one — a  result  that  was  declared  to  be 
an  "  abuse  "  of  power. 

If,  then,  the  Government  can  succeed  in  the  present  case, 
it  must  offer  evidence  to  satisfy  the  rules  laid  down  by  these 
decisions;  and  this  brings  us  to  consider  what  facts  have 
been  proved.  That  the  law  has  been  consciously  and  deliber- 
ately violated  we  do  not  believe,  and  decline  to  find.  But 
as  the  act  of  190^  does  not  make  the  carrier's  state  of  mind 
an  essential  element  in  the  offense,  the  question  is  still  open 
whether  the  Heading  Railway  and  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
(whatever  their  intention  may  have  been)  have  in  fact  so 
conducted  their  affairs  as  to  violate  the  law.  The  Govern- 
ment's case  is  subst;  .itially  t^  *  * 

The  plan  of  reorganization  was  financed  as  follows :  After 
the  various  properties  of  the  old  Heading  Bailroad  and  of 
the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  had  been  purchased  by  Coster  & 
Stetson  under  the  decree  of  the  United  States  court  in  this 
district,  the  purchasers  conveyed  the  railroad  properties  to 
the  new  Beading  Bailway  on  November  16,  1896,  and  on 
November  18  the  Bailway  transferred  its  capital  stock  of 
$20,000,000  to  the  purchasers  and  mortgaged  the  railroad 
properties  in  trust  to  secure  $30,000,000,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000  was  presently  delivered  and  $10,000,000  was  re- 
served ''to  be  used  in  part  payment  for  new  acquisitions, 
constructions,  and  betterments  upon  the  railroads  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Bailway  Company."  It  was  contemplated 
that  the  Holding  Company  should  advance,  the  money  for 
the  purpose  thus  stated,  and  that  the  $10,000,000  of  bonds 
last  referred  to  should  be  used  to  reimburse  ihe  Holdi^ 
Company  for  one-half  of  these  advances.  On  November  18 
the  purchasers  conveyed  the  coal  lands,  with  other  prop- 
erty, to  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  that  company  agreeing 
to  join  with  the  Holding  Company  in  a  general  mortgage 
to  be  thereafter  executed.    On  December  23  the  purchasers 
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conveyed  to  the  Holding  Company  yarions  bonds  and  [S78] 
stocks,  including  the  capital  stocks  of  the  Railway  and  of 
the  Coal  A  Iron  Company ;  conveying  also  the  rolling  stock 
and  vessels  formerly  belonging  to  the  old  Kailroad  Com- 
pany, with  some  other  property.  Apparently  on  January  1, 
1897  (the  agreement  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  record),  the 
Holding  Company  leased  the  equipment  to  the  Railway  by 
what  is  said  to  be  the  ordinary  car^trust  lease,  under  which 
the  railway  pays  an  annual  rental.  On  January  5  the  Hold- 
ing Company  and  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  united  in  the 
general  mortgage  for  $135,000,000  that  has  already  been  de- 
scribed ;  it  is  a  blanket  real  estate  and  coUateral  trust  mort- 
gage covering  the  property  of  both  companies. 

These  agreements  contain  many  details.  Their  principal 
object  is  to  provide  and  to  secure  the  bonds  and  stocks  that 
were  required  to  satisfy  the  persons  interested  in  the  reor^- 
ganization,  to  take  care  of  the  existing  liens  that  were  not 
disturbed,  and  to  make  provision  for  future  needs — ^to  these 
ends  pledging  as  security  practically  all  the  property  that 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  old  Reading  Railroad  and  to 
the  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  About  $69,000,000  of  bonds 
under  the  general  mortgage  were  reserved  to  pay  outstand- 
ing liens  of  the  old  Railroad  Company  and  of  the  Coal  & 
Iron  Company,  these  being  liens  prior  to  the  mortgage,  and 
$20,000,000  were  reserved  for  new  construction,  betterment, 
and  equipment  upon  the  several  railroads  operated  by  the 
Reading  Railway.  The  whole  interest  on  the  $99,000,000  of 
bonds  that  have  been  issued  under  the  general  mortgage  has 
been  paid  by  the  Holding  Company. 

The  Government  draws  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
Holding  Company  cannot  declare  a  dividend  until  it  pays 
to  the  trustee  under  the  general  mortgage  five  cents  for  each 
ton  of  coal  mined  by  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  if  the  divi- 
dend should  equal  or  exceed  that  sum,  or  a  smaller  amount 
if  the  dividend  sbould  be  smaller.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
objectionable;  the  probable  reason  for  the  provision  iis  that 
to  take  the  coal  from  the  ground  lessens  the  security  of  the 
bondholders,  and  therefore  the  money  payment  is  intended 
to  stand  in  place  of  the  coaL 
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As  the  Holding  Company  owns  practically  all  the  shares 
of  the  Bailway  and  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  it  neees^ 
sarily  votes  thereon  and  thus  controls  the  election  of  their 
directors.  Since  the  reorganization  the  three  companies  have 
had,  with  some  exceptions,  practically  the  same  boards,  and 
the  same  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  Since  Mr. 
Baer's  death  in  1914,  however,  they  do  not  have  the  same 
president.  Their  c^ces  are  in  the  same  building  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  their  annual  reports  are  published  in  the  same 
pamphlet.  What  the  situation  is  in  recent  years  with  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  salaries  does  not  appear  to  be  shown 
fully  by  the  record,  but  we  suppose  it  likely  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  salary  may  be  apportioned.  Where  services  are 
performed  for  more  than  one  company — ^for  example,  in  the 
case  of  coimsel  or  the  purchasing  agent — ^we  can  see  no  ob« 
jection  to  such  a  division  of  salary. 

These  are  the  matters  upon  which  the  Government  chiefly 
relies  [279]  as  tending  to  support  the  argument  that  an 
identity  exists  in  organization  and  administration,  and  as 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Holding  Company's  rela- 
tion to  the  other  two  companies  represents  ^^a  deliberate 
attempt  to  avoid  the  principle  of  public  policy  then  con* 
tained  in  the  constitution  of  Penhsylvaniia  and  now  embodied 
in  the  Commodities  Clause."  The  attitude  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  also  appears  in  the  following  paragraph : 

*'In  the  present  case  the  transactions  between  tbe  Reading;  Com- 
panies did  not  begin  and  never  have  been  carried  on  In  good  faith, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  purpose  and  result  of  retaining  In  the 
fallest  degree  the  substantial  Identity  of  the  transporting  conipany 
and  of  the  producing  company  by  a  merely  colorable  change  of  form." 

We  have  already  said  that  we  are  unable  to  find  bad  faith 
or  deliberate  wrong*doing.  But  the  facts  relied  on  by  the 
Government  are  pertinent  and  relevant  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  there  has  in  fact  been  a  violation  of  the  Commodities 
Clause,  whatever  the  intention  of  the  parties  may  have  been, 
and  in  this  aspect  they  have  received  careful  consideration. 
In  our  opinion  they  do  not  adequately  describe  the  situa^ 
tion*  The  following  additional  facts  must  also  be  takeQ 
into  account: 
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Neither  corporation  owns  a  single  share  of  stock  in  the 
other,  and  neither  has  any  title  or  interest,  legal  or  e<piitable, 
in  the  real  and  personal  property  owned  by  the  other.  This 
separation  in  legal  contemplation  is  reinforced  by  a  separa- 
tion of  corporate  activity ;  each  keeps  to  its  own  affairs  and 
does  not  meddle  with  the  business  of  the  other.  The  Kail- 
way  has  not  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  either  in  the  distribution  of  cars  or  in  the  use  of 
other  facilities  of  transportation,  and  since  1897  at  least,  no 
shipper  has  complained  that  the  Coal  A  Iron  Company  was 
receiving  any  undue  advantage.  Indeed,  its  employ^  da 
not  even  ride  free  over  the  railroad,  which  charges  and  re- 
ceives the  usual  fares  for  their  transportation.  When  rights 
of  way  or  other  forms  of  occupying  lands  are  in  question, 
the  Railway  deals  with  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  at  arm's 
length,  as  with  other  persons,  making  and  carrying  out  con- 
tracts in  the  same  way.  The  Bailway  buys  much  of  its 
fuel  ooal  from  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  and  pays  in  cash 
the  regular  price  therefor;  the  quantity  has  ranged  from 
2,000,000  tons  in  1898  to  about  3,500,000  in  recent  years. 
And  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  pays  the  regular  tariff  rates 
on  all  its  coal  transported  by  the  Railway  in  cars  or  barges* 
During  the  period  from  1907  to  1912,  inclusive,  the  amount 
thus  paid  has  been  as  much  as  $10,500,000,  and  was  in  no 
year  le^  than  $7,500,000. 

The  operative  management  of  the  two  corporations  is  dis- 
tinct. The  Coal  &  Iron  Company  employs  25,000  men,  and 
pays  them  with  its  own  money  and  by  its  own  paymaster.  It 
buys  its  own  materials,  acting  independently  in  the  pur- 
chase thereof,  and  paying  the  cost  out  of  its  own  funds.  It 
keeps  its  own  separate  books  and  its  separate  bank  account. 
In  1918  the  cost  of  its  mining  operations  was  $26,000,000, 
and  the  coal  produced  thereby  was  sold  for  $30,000,000.  It 
[280]  makes  its  own  prices  on  the  coal  it  sells.  The  executive 
departments  of  the  two  companies  are  distinct  in  important 
particulars.  For  example,  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  has  its 
own  general  selling  agent,  who  has  charge  of  the  coal  sales, 
and  has  a  staff  of  25  to  50  men  under  him.  It  has  sales  agen- 
cies in  eight  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  with 
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travding  salesmen  and  solicitors,  who  sell  ooal  over  the 
eastern  third  of  the  country  from  Winnipeg  to  Galveston. 
From  12  to  14  per  cent  of  its  product  is  sold  in  the  West  and 
Middle  West,  although  the  principal  markets  are  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  tidewater  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Other  executive  offices  are  also  distinct.  The  general  freight- 
traffic  manager  of  the  Railway,  who  is  also  a  vice  president, 
has  been  connected  with  the  company  for  40  years,  and  testi- 
fied that  during  that  period  he  had  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company.  And  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Railway,  also  a  vice  president,  gave  similar  testi- 
mony, covering  the  period  since  1897,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman  who  is  now  the  presi- 
dent of , the  Railway,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Railway's 
comptroller.  During  the  last  10  or  12  years  the  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  has  spent  $1,000,000  a  year  in  carrying  out  its 
policy  of  developing  and  improving  its  collieries.  The  Coal 
&  Iron  Company  pays  4  per  cent  interest  on  commercial  loans 
made  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the  Holding  Company. 

The  assets  of  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company  are  distinct  from 
the  assets  of  the  Railway  Company,  and  in  1912  amounted 
to  more  than  $86,000,000.  Of  this  total  the  coal  lands  fur- 
nished $50,000,000;  yards  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
owned  by  the  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  furnished  $2,500,000; 
shops  at  Pottsville,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  furnished 
$400,000;  storage  yards  and  waaheries,  $850,000;  and  the 
improvements  and  equipment  at  its  collieries,  $13,000,000. 

The  facts  point  to  a  separation  in  fact  as  well  as  in  legal 
theory,  and  bring  the  situation  well  within  the  decision  in 
the  Del  ds  Lack,  case  (D.  C.)  213  Fed.  240.  It  is  true 
that  this  decree  has  recently  (June  21, 1915)  been  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  (238  U.  S.  616,  35  Sup.  Ct.  873, 
59  L.  Ed.  1438),  but  solely  for  a  reason  that  does  not  rule 
the  questions  now  presented  for  decision.  As  already  stated, 
the  Lackawanna  Railroad  was  the  owner  and  miner  of 
the  coal,  and  by  an  agreement  with  the  Lackawanna  Coal 
Company  undertook  to  divest  itself  of  title  and  interest 
before  the  carriage  of  the  coal  began.  Upon  the  construc- 
tion of  this  agreement  the  decision  turned  in  the  Supreme 
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Court,  and  after  its  meaning  and  effect  had  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  court  had  determined  that  it  did  not  divest 
the  railroad's  interest  in  the  coal,  nothing  remained  but 
to  apply  the  Commodities  Clause  to  a  situation  that  was 
embraced  within  the  scope  of  its  language*  The  following 
quotation  from  the  opinion  will  sufficiently  indicate  that  the 
question  regarded  by  the  court  as  controlling  was  the  con* 
struction  of  that  agreement : 

**  1.  But  mere  stock  ownership  by  a  rallrotfd,  or  by  Its  stockholders. 
In  a  producing  comxmny  cannot  be  used  as  a  test  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  legaUty  of  the  transportation  of  such  company's  coal  by  the 
Interstate  carrier.  For,  when  the  Commodity  Clause  was  under  discaa- 
slon  attention  was  called  to  [281]  the  fact  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  the  anthracite  roads  which  at  that  time  owned  stock  In  coal 
companies.  An  amendment  was  then  offered  which,  If  adopted,  would 
have  made  it  unlawful  for  any  such  road  to  transport  coal  belonging 
to  such  company.  The  amendment,  howerer,  was  voted  .down ;  and,  In 
the  light  of  that  Indication  of  congressional  Intent,  the  Commodity 
Clause  was  construed  to  mean  that  it  was  not  necessarily  unlawful 
for  a  railroad  company  to  tran8i)ort  coal  belonging  to  a  corporation  in 
which  the  road  held  stock.  United  States  v.  Del<noare  d  Hudson  Co,^ 
213  tJ.  S.  414,  29  Sup.  Ct.  527,  53  L.  Ed.  836.  For  a  stronger  reason, 
it  would  not  necessarily  be  Ulegal  for  the  road  to  transport  coal  be- 
longing to  a  corporation  whose  stock  was  held  by  tiiose  who  owned 
the  stock  of  the  railroad  company. 

"Nevertheless,  the  Commodity  Clause  of  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906 
rendered  unlawful  many  transactions  which  prior  to  that  time  had 
been  expressly  authorized  by  the  statutes  of  the  States  which  had 
chartered  the  coal  roads.  And,  while  the  Hepburn  Act  provided 
that.  In  the  future,  interstate  railroads  should  not  occupy  the  dual 
position  of  carrier  and  shipper,  there  was,  of  course,  no  Intent  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  confiscate  property  or  to  destroy  the  inter- 
est of  the  stockholders.  But  still,  upon  adoption  of  the  Commodity 
Clause,  this  appellee  railroad  was  confronted  with  a  difficult  situation. 
To  shut  down  the  mines,  because  the  coal  could  not  be  transported, 
would  have  meant,  not  only  a  vast  monetary  lots  to  the  company 
and  its  stockholders,  but  would  have  been  even  more  harmful  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  which  required  a  constant  supply  of  fuel 
The  character  of  coal  property  was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  divide  the  same  in  kind  among  the  railroad  stockholders,  while  the 
value  of  the  coal  land  was  so  great  as  to  make  it  impracticable  to 
find  a  purchaser  in  ordinary  course  of  trade  It  was  therefore 
natural,  if  not  necessary,  to  orgaoiae  a  cdrporatiou  with  which  a  eoik- 
tract  could  be  made,  and  out  of  cash  received  or  stock  issued  to  pay 
for  or  preserve  the  equity  which  the  railroad  shareholders  had  in  the 
coaL 
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"  In  this  sitnatioB  there  may  bave  been  no  Imppofffieiy  la  the  Rall- 
ied Oompany  taking  tlie  preliminary  stepa  of  organising  such  a  oor- 
poratioo.  Kelther  was  it  Illegal  for  the  stockholdera  of  the  BiUlroad 
Oompany  to  take  stock  in  the  Goal  Ck>nipany,  for  there  are  many  In- 
stances in  which  the  law  reoognizes  that  there  may  be  divereitr  of 
corporate  interest,  even  when  there  is  an  identity  of  corporate  mem- 
bers. A  city  and  the  county,  in  which  it  is  located,  may  both  have  the 
same  popolatioa  bat  difterent  corporate  interests.  Many  private 
corporations  haye  both  stockholders  and  officers  in  common,  yet  they 
may  nevertheless  make  contracts  which  will  bind  both  of  the  separate 
entities.  But  whenerer  two  such  companies,  thus  owned  or  managed, 
make  contracts  which  affect  the  interest  of  minority  stockholders,  or 
of  third  persons,  or  of  the  public,  the  fact  of  their  unity  of  manage- 
ment must  foe  considered  in  testing  the  validity  and  bona  fides  of  the 
contracts  under  review. 

**2,  That  principle  is  to  be  iqiedially  borne  in  mind  in  the- present 
case.  For  this  is  not  an  Instance  of  a  coal  road  and  a  coal  company, 
both  of  whi<A  existed  and  had  made  contracts  prior  to  the  Ckmimodity 
Clause ;  but  a  case  where  a  coal  company  was  created  with  the  express 
puit^ose  that,  with  stockholders  in  common,  it  should  be  a  party  to  a 
contract  intended  to  enable  the  Railroad  Oompany  to  meet  the  re- 
quiiements  of  the  Oommodlty  Olause  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
the  businees  of  buying,  mining,  selling,  and  transporting  coal. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  t>elaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  Oompany  did  not  part  with  title  to  its  coal  lands,  mines,  and 
mining  machinery,  as  seems  to  have  been  done,  on  terms  not  fully 
stated  (UnUed  Sfiates  v.  DelatMre  d  Hudson,  213  U.  S.  800,  896  [5!, 
29  Sup.  Ot  027,  58  L.  Ed.  880),  in  some  of  the  Instances  discussed  in 
the  Commodity  cases.  In  them  the  ownership  of  the  mines  had 
passed  complet^y  from  the  railroads  to  the  producing  conipanles,  and 
the  coal  property  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  debts  of  the  railroad 
companies.  After  such  sale  of  the  coal  lands  there  was  both  a  techni- 
cal and  a  practical  separation  of  the  legal  interest  of  the  two  corpora- 
tions in  the  coal  under  the  ground,  on  the  surface,  when  it  was  trans- 
ported, and' when  it  was  sold.  The  fact  that  the  railroad  held  stock  in 
the  producing  [282]  company,  and  received  dividends  thereon,  did  ncvt 
give  to  the  Railroad  Company,  any  more  than  to  any  other  stockholder 
in  any  other  corporation,  a  legal  interest  in  the  property  of  the  Coal 
Oompany.  Nor  would  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Company  had  once 
owned  it  have  made  any  difference,  if,  by  a  normal  and  bona  fide  sale 
at  the  point  of  production!  the  carrier  had  lost  all  power  of  control  and 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the  coal'lj)eft>re  the  transportation  began. 
United  States  v.  Delaware  d  Hudson,  213  U.  S.  413,  top,  29  Sup.  Ct. 
627.  53  L.  fid.  830. 

''8.  But  the  decisions  construing  the  statute  recognise  that  one 
eorporatfon  can  be  aa  agent  far  another  oottMfmtion,  and  that  by 
means  of  stock  ownership  one  of  such  companien  may  be  eonverted 
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into  a  mere  agent  or  instmmeiitallty  of  the  other.  VnUed  Siatet  t. 
LeMffh  Valley  R.  R.,  220  U.  S.  257,  278,  81  Sap.  Gt  887,  56  L.  Bd.  4fi& 
And  this  use  of  one  by  the  other,  or  this  power  of  one  oyer  the  other, 
does  not  depend  upon  control  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  stock  therein 
is  h^d  by  the  Ballroad  Ck>mpany  or  by  its  shareholders.  For  domi- 
nance of  the  Ooal  Company  may  be  secured  by  a  carrier  (New  Haven 
R.  R.  Y.  /.  O.  O.,  200  U.  S.  363,  26  Sup.  Ct  272,  50  L.  Bd.  S15)  not 
only  by  an  express  contract  of  agency,  but  by  any  contract  whi^  in 
its  practical  operation  gives  to  the  Railroad  Company  a  control  or  an 
'interest,  direct  or  Indirect,*  In  the  coal  sold,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mines. 

''Assuming,  then,  that  the  incorporation  and  organization  of  the 
Coal  Company  under  the  auspices  of  the  Railroad  Company  was  legal ; 
assuming  that  the  election  of  railroad  officers  as  the  first  managers 
of  the  Coal  Company  was  not  Illegal ;  assuming  that  as  officers  of  the 
Railroad  Company  they  could  contract  with  themselves  as  officers  ct 
the  Coal  Company ;  assuming  that  at  the  time  of  organisation  it  was 
not  unlawful  for  the  Railroad  Company  and  the  Coal  Company  not 
only  to  have  officers  but  offices  in  common ;  and,  finally,  assuming  that 
all  these  facts  togettier  did  not  in  and  of  themselves  establish  an 
Identity  of  corporate  interest,  still  these  facts,  taken  together,  are 
most  significant  They  at  least  prove  that  the  relation  between  the 
parties  was  so  friendly  that  they  were  not  trading  at  arm's  length. 
And  the  further  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  was  under  a  statutory 
disability  as  to  hauling  coal  makes  it  necessary  to  carefully  scrutinlBB 
their  arrangement  in  order  to  determine  whether  It  was  a  bona  fide 
and  lawful  xrontract  of  sale,  or  a  means  by  which  the  railroad,  though 
parting  with  the  legal  title,  retained  an  Interest  and  control  in  what 
had  been  sold." 

Since  the  court  did  not  discuss  the  constitutional  questions 
referred  to  as  "  grave  "  questions  by  the  opinion  in  U.  S.  v. 
Delaware  <&  Hudson  Co.,  213  TJ.  S.  367,  29  Sup.  Ct.  627,  53 
L.  Ed.  836,  it  is  clear  that  these  were  not  regarded  as  neces- 
sary to  the  decision  of  the  Lackawanna  case.  Of  course, 
these  questions  are  not  presented  by  this  record  either,  if  the 
conclusion  we  have  reached  is  correct;  whether  they  are 
presented  in  case  that  conclusion  should  be  wrong,  must  be 
decided,  not  by  us,  but  by  the  ultimate  tribunal.  The  esseiir 
tial  difference  between  the  Lackawanna  case  and  this,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  above,  is  that  here  there  has  been  no  change 
or  attempted  change  of  ownership  or  interest  in  the  coal — 
the  Railway  has  never  owned  it,  or  had  any  legal  interest 
therein — and  the  questions  presented  appear  to  be  those 
already  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  on 
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this  brancli  of  the  case.  FoUowing  the  authoritative  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  subject,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Commodities  Clause  has  not  been  violated  by  the 
Beading  Companies. 

We  regret  l^e  delay  in  the  decision  of  this  very  important 
dispute,  but,  while  the  Lackawanna  case  was  pending  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  seemed  desirable,  and,  indeed,  almost  im- 
perative, to  await  the  result  in  that  tribunal.  And  we  regret 
the  length  to  which  this  discussion  has  extended ;  with  every 
desire  to  shorten  it,  the  need  of  stating  the  [888]  case  fully, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  review  that  will  follow,  has  operated 
to  prolong  the  examination — ^we  can  only  hope,  not  unduly. 

A  decree  may  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 

SUFPLrafKKTAL  OPINION. 

Per  Cxtbiam. 

As  the  parties  have  not  been  able  to  agree  in  all  respects 
concerning  the  terms  of  the  proposed  decree,  this  memoran- 
dum may  perhaps  be  useful. 

1.  They  do  not  agree  upon  the  question  whether  the< 
charge  in  the  bill,  that  the  Central  Sailroad  Company  is 
violating  the  Commodities  Claiise  by  transporting  the  ooal 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  should  be  un- 
reservedly dismissed,  or  should  be  dismissed  without  preju- 
dice. The  position  of  the  Bailroad  Company  is  that  the 
charge  should  be  unreservedly  dismissed  because  the  ques- 
tion is  already  res  judicata.  The  facts  to  support  the  argu-> 
ment  are  these: 

A  similar  charge  was  made  against  the  Bailroad  Company 
in  June,  1908,  by  a  bill  filed  in  the  group  of  actions  known 
as  the  First  Commodities  cases.  In  the  Circuit  Court  all  the 
cases  were  submitted  on  bill  and  answer,  accompanied  by  a 
stipulation  that  such  ^^  submission  on  bill  and  answer,  and 
any  averment  or  admission  in  the  pleading  of  either  party 
contained,  shall  in  nowise  prejudice  the  said  parties  in  any 
other  suit  or  proceeding  heretofore  or  hereafter  instituted, 
and  shaU  be  operative  and  take  effect  only  with  respect  to 
the  present  suit  and  for  the  purposes  thereof."  The  decrees 
9B82S*— n— vote Zi 
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of  the  Circuit  Court  dismissing  the  bills  were  entered  in 
October,  1908,  and  in  May,  1909,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
them  and  remanded   the  cases   for  further  proceedings. 
United  States  v.  Delaware  dk  Hudson  Co.  et  dl.^  218  U.  S. 
366, 29  Sup.  Ct  527,  53  L.  Ed.  836.    In  March,  1910,  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  reinstated  the  suit  against  the  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Government  moved  for  a  decree  that  the 
bill  be  dismissed  "^  without  prejudice."   This  motion  was  head 
upon  the  identical  bill,  answer,  and  stipulation  that  had 
previously  been  considered,  and  the  Circuit  Court  was  of 
opinion  that  the  record  did  not  show  that  the  Bailroad  Com- 
pany was  violating  the  Commodities  Clause  as  construed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.    The  Government's  motion  was  there- 
fore denied,  and,  after  the  Attorney  General  had  declared 
that,  in  view  of  such  denial  he  did  not  intend  to  proceed 
further  in  the  Circuit  Court,  a  second  decree  was  entered 
dismissing  the  bill  without  qualification.    The  case  was  again 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  decree  was  affirmed. 
United  States  v.  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  et  al.,  220  U.  S.  275,  81  Sup. 
Ct  392, 55  L.  Ed.  464.   The  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  had  made  no  offer  in  the  Circuit  Court  to 
show  any  further  facts,  and  had  not  withdrawn  the  stipula- 
tion to  submit  the  cause  on  bill  and  answer;  saying  that,  as 
^  leave  to  amend  was  not  asked,  and  as  upon  the  facts  ap- 
pearing and  admitted  on  [the]  record  no  violation  of  the 
Commodities  Clause  was  shown,  the  decree  entered  may 
properly  be  held  to  have  been  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  this  court." 

This,  of  course,  is  an  unequivocal  declaration  that  upon 
the  facts  set  forth  by  the  bill  and  answer  in  that  cause  no 
violation  of  the  Com[284]modities  Clause  had  been  shown; 
and  (if  there  were  nothing  else)  the  Central  Railroad  would 
no  doubt  be  entitled  to  such  protection  as  might  properly 
be  afforded  in  such  a  situation.  But  the  bill  and  answer 
were  only  a  part  of  the  record;  the  stipulation  formed  the 
other  part,  and  of  this  the  Supreme  Court  also  took  notice, 
as  the  following  remark  will  show : 

**  Whatever,  therefoce,  in  view  of  the  stipulation  made  helow,  may 
be  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  decree  as  res  Judicata,  we  see  no  reason 
for  condnding  that  error  was  committed  by  the  Oircait  Court  in 
refusing  to  quality  its  decree.** 
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This  decifflon  was  made  in  April,  1911  (Ufiited  States  v. 
Erie  R.  Co.,  220  U.  S.  276,  81  Sup.  Ct.  892,  56  L.  Ed.  464), 
and  the  suit  before  us  was  brought  in  September,  1913. 

In  the  present  action  the  charge  of  violating  the  Conmiodi- 
ties  Clause  is  brought  against  the  Central  Kailroad  Company 
for  the  second  time,  and  upon  the  merits  of  that  dispute  we 
have  not  felt  bound  to  pass.  The  obvious  reason  is  that,  if 
the  Central  Railroad  Company  were  divorced  from  the  Le- 
high &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  the  question  would 
cease  to  be  important.  Such  a  separation  is  provided  for  in 
the  decree  about  to  be  entered,  and  therefore,  whether  the 
question  be  res  judicata  or  not,  the  charge  in  the  bill  may 
properly  be  dismissed.  But  as  we  have  not  passed  upon  the 
nwrits,  and  are  dismissing  the  charge  for  a  different  reason, 
we  decline  to  consider  now  the  question  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  finally  settled  the  dispute  in  1911.  For  the  present 
the  effect  of  that  decision  will  be  left  undetermined.  We 
can  not  foresee  the  future;  the  situation  may  so  change  here- 
after as  to  justify  the  Government  in  raising  the  question 
again,  and  in  that  event  the  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  may  then  be  presented  for  decision. 

For  the  reason,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  passed  upon 
the  merits,  we  think  the  dxmussal  of  the  charge  should  not 
affect  the  Government's  right  to  proceed  hereafter  in  case 
it  shall  be  so  advised.  But  we  wish  it  to  be  understood,  also, 
that  in  like  manner  our  decree  leaves  unaffected  the  right 
of  the  Central  Railroad  Company  to  set  up  the  defense  of 
res  adjudicata  in  such  subsequent  proceeding. 

2.  Neither  do  the  parties  agree  completely  about  the 
method  of  dissolving  the  unlawful  combination  between  the 
two  coal  companies.  The  Central  Railroad  Company  asks 
us  to  consider  the  alternative  proposition — ^that  we  should 
require  the  Reading  Company  to  dispose  of  its  stock  in  the 
Central,  instead  of  requiring  the  Central  to  dispose  of  its 
interest  in  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company.  Un- 
doubtedly some  reasons  exist  in  favor  of  such  a  course,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  other  method  seems  to  be  preferable. 

8.  We  agree  with  the  Government  that  the  separation  of 
interest  between  the  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the 
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Lehigh  A  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  should  be  effective, 
and  to  that  end  we  think  the  bonds  and  other  securities,  as 
well  as  the  stock,  of  the  Coal  Company  should  be  disposed  of. 

4.  And  to  the  same  end  we  think  the  Central  Bailroad 
Company  should  be  enjoined  (for  the  present  at  least)  from 
compelling  the  Coal  [286]  Company  to  send  its  coal  over 
the  lines  of  the  Bailroad.  As  long  as  the  union  of  interest 
between  these  two  companies  exists,  this  provision  seems  to 
,be  necessary. 

6.  We  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  Government's  sug- 
gestion to  ask  for  the  help  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
We  are  unable  to  see  any  advantage  in  turning  this  matter 
over  to  the  commission,  instead  of  dealing  directly  with  it 
ourselves.  The  defendants  can  present  their  plan,  as  has 
been  done  in  other  cases,  and  we  can  then  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  such  objections  as  may  be  made  to  it  by  any  interest 
affected  thereby,  and  can  afterwards  determine  finally  what 
course  to  adopt* 

The  principal  matter  in  dispute  is  whether  Uie  individual 
stockholders  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company  (distinguidi- 
ing  them  from  the  Beading  Company  and  the  other  corpora- 
tions defendant)  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  the  stock, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  of  the  Coal  Company,  and  on  this 
point.  Also,  we  agree  with  the  Government.  In  our  opinion 
the  doctrine  of  the  Union  Pacific  case^  226  U.  S.  470, 38  Sup. 
Ct.  162,  67  L.  Ed.  306,  calls  upon  us  to  deny  the  individual 
stockholders  that  privilege. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  views  the  following  de- 
cree will  be  entered: 

UKAL  DEGSEB. 

This  cause  having  come  on  for  final  hearing  upon  plead- 
ings and  proofs,  and  having  been  argued  by  counsel  before 
three  circuit  judges,  sitting  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Expediting  act  of  February  11, 1908  (82  Stat  823,  c.  544,  §  1), 
as  amended  by  act  June  25, 1910,  c.  428,  36  Stat.  854  (Comp. 
St.  1913,  §  8824) ,  and  the  pleadings,  proofs,  and  arguments 
been  considered,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court  having 
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been  filed,  it  is  now,  this day  of ,  1916,  ordered, 

adjudged,  and  decreed : 

1.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  bill,  or  petition,  is 
dismissed* 

2.  The  charge  therein  contained — ^namely,  that  the  lease 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Bailroad  made  between  the 
Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Company  and  the  Central  Kail- 
road  Company  of  New  Jersey,  contained  in  the  writings 
dated,  respectively,  March  31, 1871,  May  27, 1888,  and  June* 
28,  1887,  is  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 
1890  (26  Stat.  209,  c.  647) — is  not  sustained,  and  in  respect 
thereof  the  petition  is  dismissed.  But  in  respect  of  all  other 
charges  against  the  Lehigh  Coal  A  Navigation  Company, 
and  in  respect  of  all  charges  against  the  Lehigh  &  New 
England  Bailroad  Company,  and  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson 
Biver  Kailway  Company,  the  petiticm  is  dismissed  without 
prejudice. 

8.  The  charge  that  the  Central  Baihroad  Company  is  vio- 
lating tibe  Commodities  Clause  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce (act  June  29,  1906,  c  3591,  §  1,  84  Stat.  585  [Comp. 
St  1918,  §  8663]),  is  dismissed,  but  without  prejudice. 

4.  The  union  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  and  the  Lehigh  A  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Beading  Company,  a 
holding  corporation — which  owns  the  entire  capital  stock 
of  the  Philadelphia  A  Beading  [S86]  Coal  A  Iron  Company 
and  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Central  Bailroad 
Company,  the  last-named  company  owning  in  turn  a  major- 
ity of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Lehigh  A  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company — ^is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  vio- 
lates the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat.  209,  c. 

647). 

6.  Within days  from  the  entry  of  this  decree — or, 

in  case  an  appeal  be  taken  therefrom  to  the  Supreme  Court 

of  the  United  States  and  duly  prosecuted,  then  within 

days  after  the  filing  in  this  court  of  the  mandate  of  the 
Supreme  Court  affirming  the  decree — the  defendants  shall 
submit  to  this  court  a  plan  for  the  disposal  by  the  Central 
Bailroad  Conqmny  of  all  the  stodk,  bonds,  or  other  securi- 
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ties  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  now  owned 
or  in  any  manner  controlled  by  it;  the  plan  to  be  such  as 
will  effectually  dissolve  the  unlawful  combination  and  cre- 
ate a  situation  in  harmony  with  law.  If  the  defendants  shall 
fail  to  present  a  plan  within  the  period  stated,  or  if  the  plan 
submitted  shall  be  rejected,  this  court  will  take  such  further 
steps,  by  receivership  or  otherwise,  as  may  then  seem  neces- 
sary, to  dispose  of  the  stock,  bonds,  and  securities  referred 
to,  and  to  dissolve  effectuaUy  the  unlawful  combination,  so  as 
to  create  a  situation  in  harmony  with  law.  For  this  purpose 
the  court  retains  jurisdiction  of  the  cause. 

6.  Pending  the  diefposal  of  the  stock,  bonds,  and  securities 
referred  to,  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  Reading 
Company,  and  all  corporations  controlled  by  them,  or  either 
of  them,  or  subject  to  a  conmion  control  with  them,  or  either 
of  them,  through  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  their  officers, 
directors,  agents,  and  employ&i,  are  hereby  enjoined  from 
voting  or  attempting  to  vote  on  any  stock  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  from  collecting  or  receiving 
any  dividends  or  interest  upon  its  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities,  and  from  exercising  or  attempting  to  exercise  any 
control,  direction,  supervision,  or  influence  whatever  over  its 
acts,  either  by  proxies  from  other  stockholders  or  otherwise. 
And  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  Reading  Company, 
and  all  corporations  controlled  by  them,  or  either  of  them, 
or  subject  to  a  common  control  with  them,  or  either  of  them, 
through  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  their  officers,  direc- 
tors, agents,  and  employ^,  are  perpetually  enjoined  from 
hereafter  acquiring,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  interest  in  or 
control  over  the  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of  the  Le- 
high &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  or  any  control  over  said 
company.    And  the  Central  Railroad  Company  is  hereby 
enjoined  from  requiring,  or  attempting  or  threatening  to 
require,  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company  or  any 
of  its  subsidiary  companies  to  ship  all  or  any  part  of  their 
coal  toimage  over  any  railroad  or  line  of  transportation  oper- 
ated or  designated  by  the  Central  Railroad  Company. 

7.  All  clauses,  stipulations,  or  covenants  in  leases  of  coal 
lands  made  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 
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'  "ompany,  or  by  the  Lehigh  A  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 
or  by  any  company  subsidiary  to  or  controlled  by  either,  that 
require,  or  purport  to  require,  the  lessees  to  ship  coal  over 
any  particular  railroad  or  railroads,  or  over  such  route  as 
may  be  designated  by  any  railroad  or  companies,  are  hereby 
declared  [287]  to  violate  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 1890, 
and  therefore  to  be  void;  and  the  coal  companies  and  the 
railroad  companies  that  are  parties  to  this  decree,  their 
officers,  directors,  agents,  and  employes,  are  hereby  enjoined 
from  enforcing,  or  attempting  to  enforce,  or  threatening  to 
enforce,  such  clauses,  stipulations,  or  covenants. 

8.  The  Government  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  Reading 
Company  so  much  of  its  taxable  costs  in  the  district  court 
as  relate  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
seventh  sections  of  this  decree. 


FBEY  A  SON,  INC.,  v.  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.* 

(District  Court,  D.  Maryland.    December  9,  1915.) 

[228  Fed.  Rep.  200.] 

CouBTS  274 — Anti-Txt7ST  Acts — Suit  Against  Cobpobation  fob  Vio- 
lation— ^Distbigt  or  Surr. — Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  Oct  16,  1914, 
c  828,  II  4,  12,  88  Stat  781,  786,  in  providing  that  a  suit  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Trust  laws  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in  which 
the  defendant  resides,  or  is  found,  or  has  an  agent  and  that  If  a 
corporation  suit  may  be  brought  not  only  in  the  dlstrid  whereof 
it  is  an  inhabitant,  ,but  also  in  any  district  wherein  it  may  be 
found  or  transacts  business,  and  that  in  such  cases  process  may 
be  served  in  the  district  of  which  it  is  an  inhabitant,  does  not 
authorise  a  suit  against  a  corporation  in  any  district  in  wliich 
an  agent  may  be  found,  unless  he  is  there  in  his  representative 
capacity,  and  the  defendant  is  more  or  less'  regularly,  throutfi 
him,  transacting  business  therein.* 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  Cent  Dig.  I  814;  Dec 
Dig.  274.] 

CouBTs  274--ANn-TBU8T  Acts— Surr  Against  Cobpobation  fOB  Vio- 
lation— ^DiSTBicr  or  SuiT--TBAN8AC7nNG  BuBiNBSs  IN  DismoT.—- 
Defendant  a  foreign  packing  company,  had  agents  soliciting  orders 
for  its  products  in  Maryland,  chiefly  from  Jobbing  houses,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  promptly  filling  such  orders  kept  a  supply  of 
its  goods  with  a  storage  company,  which  delivered  the  same  on 

•For  later  opinion  (232  Fed.  640)  see  post,  page  888. 

*  SyUabus  copyrighted,  1918,  by  West  Publishing  Company^ 
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oMem  from  defendant's  ofBeers  in  other  States.  Eeid,  tbat  de- 
ftodant  was  transacting  business  In  Maryland,  within  the  meaning 
of  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  Oct  15.  1914,  c.  323,  f  12,  38  SUt  736. 
that  a  suit  for  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  laws  could  be  main- 
tained against  it  in  that  district,  and  that  it  might  be  brought 
into  court  by  process  served  upon  it  in  the  State  of  its  incorpora- 
tion, as  provided  in  said  section. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  Cent  Dig.  I  814;  Dec 
Dig.  274.] 

At  Law.  Action  by  Frey  &  Son,  Incorporated,  against 
the  Cudahy  Packing  Company.  On  motion  to  quash  return 
of  service.    Denied. 

Horace  T.  Smithy  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Daniel  W. 
Baker  J  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  plaintiff. 

Washdngton  Bowie^  jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Gilbert 
H.  Montague,  of  New  York  City,  for  defendant. 

Boss,  district  judge. 

The  plaintiff  is  a  Maryland  corporation,  carrying  on  bu^- 
ness  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  claims  that  the  defendant 
has,  by  doing  a  thing  forbidden  by  the  Anti-Trust  laws  of  the 
United  States,  injured  it  in  its  business.  To  recover  for 
the  damage  so  brought  about  this  suit  was  instituted. 

[1]  The  defendant  is  an  Illinois  corporation.  It  appears 
specially  for  the  sole  purpose  of  moving  to  quash  the  mar- 
shal's return  of  service.  It  says  that  (1)  it  is  not  liable  to 
suit  in  this  district,  because  it  neither  resides,  is  found, 
transacts  business,  or  has  an  agent  herein ;  and  (2)  if  liable 
herein,  it  can  not  be  brought  into  court  by  service  upon 
the  individuals  actually  served  by  the  marshal. 

The  first  contention  alone  raises  any.  vital  issue^  It  is 
true  that  there  are  high  authorities  for  the  rule  that  a  non- 
resident corporation  can  ordinarily  be  sued  only  (1)  in  the 
district  in  which  it  is  carrying  [210]  on  business;  (2)  by 
service  upon  some  agent  or  officer  appointed  by  and  repre- 
senting it;  and  (3)  in  which  some  State  law  makes  it  amen- 
able to  suit  as  a  condition  of  doing  business  therein.  United 
States  V.  American  BeU  Telephone  Co.  (C.  G.)  29  Fed.  17. 
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The  third  of  these  requirements  is  obviously  inapplicable 
here.  This  is  a  suit  brought  in  a  Federal  court,  to  recover 
for  a  wro]\g  done  in  contravention  of  a  Federal  law,  which 
law  q>eei6e8  the  district  in  which  such  suit  may  be  prose- 
cuted. 

Nor  in  this  case  is  the  second  of  much  greater  real  im- 
portance. Ordinarily,  process  either  of  a  State  court  or  of 
a  District  Court  of  ^e  United  States  can  not  be  served  be- 
yond the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  or  of  the  district,  as 
the  case  may  be.  A  non-resident  corporation  may  be  doing 
business  in  a  district,  and  therefore  theoretically  be  liable  to 
suit  therein ;  but  if  it  is  not  represented  therein  by  an  agent, 
upon  whom  process  against  it  may  be  legally  served,  it  can  not, 
against  its  will,  be  brought  into  court.  The  framers  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  howevw,  have  taken  care  that  suits  authorized 
hy  it  shall  not  be  so  obstructed.  The  twelfth  section  of  that 
statute  provides  for  the  bringing  of  a  corporation  into  the 
court  of  any  district  in  which,  under  that  act,  it  may  be  sued, 
by  service  of  process  upon  it  in  any  district  of  which  it  is 
an  inhabitant,  or  wherein  it  may  be  found.  If  the  defendant 
is  properly  suable  in  this  district,  the  objection  to  the  rep- 
resentative character  of  the  so-called  agent,  upon  whom  the 
process  herein  was  served,  would  not  end  the  suit  here.  It 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
case  until  process  could  be  served  upon  the  defendant  in  the 
district  of  which  it  is  an  inhabitant. 

The  first  requirement  remains  of  binding  force,  except  in 
so  far  as,  if  at  all,  it  has  been  modified  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  The  fourth  section  of  that  act  provides 
that  sudi  suit  as  this  may  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which 
&e  defendant  resides,  or  is  found,  or  has  an  agent,  and  sec- 
tion 12,  that  such  suit,  when  against  a  corporation,  may  be 
brought,  not  only  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  it  is  an  in- 
habitant, but  also  in  any  district  wherein  it  may  be  found  or 
transacts  business. 

Plaintiff  contends  that  both  these  sections  are  applicable 
Jbo  eorporate  defendants,  although  section  12  obviously  has 
nothing  to  do  with  non-corporate.  Assuming,  without  decid- 
ingy  that  defendant's  contention  in  this  respect  is  sound,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  legislation,  or  of  the  needs. 
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or  supposed  needs,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  to  suggest  that  Con- 
gress intended  to  say  that  a  defendant  corporation  could  be 
sued  in  any  district  in  which  an  agent  of  it  happened  to  be 
on  business  other  than  its  own.  Clearer  language  than  that 
used  would  be  required  to  show  that  Congress  intended  to 
change  the  rule  that  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  a  cor- 
poratioQ  can  not  carry  it  into  any  jurisdiction  in  which  he 
is  not  acting  for  it.  But,  when  he  is  so  acting,  the  corpora- 
tion is,  through  him,  doing  something  there,  and,  if  it  is 
through  him  regularly  doing  something,  it  is  in  the  broadest 
sense,  at  least,  doing  business. 

The  language  used,  viz,  ^^  has  an  agent  residing,''  does  not 
suggest  that  the  mere  casual  presence  of  an  agent  would  be 
sufficient.  It  seems  as  [211]  if  Congress  in  using  it  had  in 
mind  those  cases  which  have  held  that  a  corporation  is  not 
doing  business  generally  in  a  district  unless  it  is  there  car- 
rying on  a  fairly  continuous  series  of  transactions.  Into 
many  of  these  questions  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  go. 

Congress  doubtless  meant  to  facilitate  the  redress  of 
wrongs  done  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Acts.  It  wanted 
to  let  a  plaintiff  sue  wherever  it  was  most  convenient  to  him, 
provided  injustice  was  not  thereby  done  a  defendant.  The 
provision  in  section  12,  for  serving  process  in  another  dis- 
trict from  that  in  which  the  suit  was  instituted,  itself  took 
out  of  a  plaintiff's  way  most,  if  not  all,  the  purely  technical 
obstacles  which  had  formerly  obstructed  it.  Congress,  in 
designating  the  district  in  which  the  suit  against  a  corpora- 
tion might  be  brought,  did  not  materially,  if  at  all,  change 
the  rule  which  had  been  laid  down  in  a  long  line  of  well- 
considered  cases.  Probably  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could 
not.  The  intangible  thing,  a  corporate  aggregate,  can  fairly 
be  supposed  to  be  always  found  in  the  State  which  gave  it 
being.  It  may,  without  obvious  unfairness,  be  made  suable 
wherever  it  chooses  to  carry  on  some  part  of  its  business. 
But  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  anywhere  else.  Persons  con- 
nected with  it  may  be ;  but,  if  it  is  not  acting  through  them 
at  the  time,  they  can  not  carry  it  with  them.  But,  so  far  as 
corporate  defendants  are  concerned,  does  not  the  act  go  as 
far  as  there  is  any  reason  anyone  should  want  it  to  got 
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A  oorporatum  may  be  sued  under  this  statute  where  it  trans- 
acts business.  It  can  not  escape  the  oUigation  to  respond 
because  no  agent  of  it,  of  the  rank  and  character  qualified  to 
be  served  for  it,  can  be  there  found.  Suit  may  be  there 
brought  and  process  may  issue  to  a  district  in  which  it  can 
not  deny  its  liability  to  service. 

The  act  so  construed  will  for  practical  purposes  usually 
make  it  unimportant  to  consider,  in  connection  with  liability 
to  suit  and  to  service,  any  question  except  whether  the 
defendant  is  doing  or  transacting  business  in  a  particular 
district,  for,  unless  it  is,  it  can  not  possibly  have  any  agent 
who,  as  agent,  is  therein. 

[2]  Last  May,  when  this  suit  was  brought,  was  the  defend- 
ant doing  business  in  this  district?  The  relevant  facts  are 
not  in  dispute.  For  some  years  previous  it  had  a  number 
of  customers  in  this  State.  Most  of  these  were  jobbers,  han- 
dling wholesale  groceries  and  like  goods.  They  bought  de- 
fendant's products  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  them  to  retail- 
ers in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  For  some  reason  or 
other  it  preferred  to  call  them  ^^distributing  agents."  In 
some  instances  defendant  sold  some  of  its  products  directly 
to  ultimate  consumers.  They  were  usually  institutions  or 
owners  of  large  buildings,  who  bought  in  fairly  considerable 
quantities.  It  had  drummers,  who  regularly  visited  the  job- 
bing trade  in  order  to  secure  orders  for  its  wares. 

As  is  the  usual  business  custom,  when  these  orders  were 
received  at  one  or  the  other  of  defendant's  principal  offices 
outside  of  Maryland,  it  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  them.  It  further  stimulated  a  demand  for 
certain  of  its  products  by  sending  an  agent  to  the  retail 
grocers.  It  was  his  business  to  show  how  the  appearance 
of  the  comer  grocery  could  be  made  more  attractive  by 
displaying  the  advertising  matter  which  the  defendant  was 
ready  to  furnish  to  those  [218]  who  kept  its  ''  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser"  for  sale.  If  this  agent  was  able  to  interest  the 
grocer,  he  would  ask  him  with  what  jobber  he  dealt,  and 
if  one  who  handled  defendant's  goods  was  named  the  agent 
would  get  an  order  frmn  the  grocer  on  such  jobber  for  as 
much  of  defendant's  goods  as  the  grocer  could  be  induced  to 
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buy.  Whrther  the  order  was  or  was  not  filled,  of  ooaree, 
rested  with  the  jobber.  In  these  ways,  in  addition  doubtless 
to  the  usual  advertising  through  the  mails  and  otherwise, 
the  defendant  sought  here  to  create  and  maintain  a  demand 
for  its  wares. 

To  facilitate  the  supply  of  that  demand,  when  the  goods 
were,  as  usual,  called  for  in  less  than  carload  lots,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  easier  the  work  of  its  retail  dem- 
onstrator, it  had,  some  years  ago,  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Fidelity  Warehouse  Company.  The  latter 
operates  several  large  warehouses  in  this  city.  As  such 
arrangement  worked  out  in  actual  practice,  ttke  defendant 
kept  always  at  such  warehouses  a  stock  of  its  goods,  the 
value  of  which  at  any  one  time  might  be  as  much  as  $10,000. 
These  goods  w^e  shipped  in  carload  lots  to  the  Wardiouse 
Company,  which  unloaded  them  from  the  car  and  stored 
them.  Upon  orders  from  the  defendant,  sent  from  one  of 
its  officers  outside  the  district,  the  Warehouse  Company 
would  deliver  cases  of  these  goods  to  persons  to  whom  the 
defendant,  upon  the  orders  in  part  secured  by  its  drummers, 
had  sold  them,  or  it  would,  upon  like  orders,  fibip  portions 
of  them  by  rail  or  water  in  intra  or  inter  state  commerce. 
The  Warehouse  Company  ifiself  made  no  sales.  The  con- 
tract between  it  and  the  defendant  provided  for  the  col- 
lection in  some  cases  of  money  due  on  goods  sold  C.  O.  D. ; 
but  in  point  of  fact  such  transactions  were  so  extremely 
rare  as  to  be  almost  unknown.  It  was  authorized  to  deliver 
goods  up  to  a  certain  aggregate  quantity  to  certain  named 
customers  of  the  defendant,  upon  the  request  of  such  cus- 
tomers and  without  receiving  any  specific  authority  so  to  do 
from  the  defendant.  Such  customers  were,  however,  seldom 
or  never  dealers,  but  were  the  large  ultimate  consumers 
before  mentioned.  Moreover,  the  defendant  kept  at  the 
warehouses  quantities  of  its  advertising  matter,  which  were 
used  by  its  demonstrator  in  decorating  retail  grocery  stores. 

For  its  services  the  Warehouse  Company  was  compensated 
by  certain  agreed  storage  and  hauling  charges.  Under  the 
circumstances,  was  the  defendant  doing  business  in  Mary- 
land?   Many  eases  have  been  referred  to  by  one  or  the  other 
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party.  It  is  believod  all  have  been  examined.  A  great  many 
of  them  are  beside  the  question  here  to  be  passed  on.  Quite 
a  number  turn,  not  so  much  upon  whether  a  non-resident  cor- 
poration or  individual  is  doing  business  of  some  kind  in  a 
particular  State,  as  upon  whether  what  the  State  has  done, 
or  attempted  to  do,  amounts  to  a  direct  burden  upon  inter- 
state commerce.  As,  for  example,  there  is  no  question  that, 
in  transporting  interstate  freight  into,  out  of,  or  through  a 
State,  the  carrier  transacts  business  therein;  but  it  is  not 
business  upon  which  a  State  can  impose  a  direct  burden. 

Other  cases  cited  have  their  origin  in  State  statutes,  which 
prohibit  a  non-resident  corporation  doing  business  in  the 
State,  suing  in  the  State  [SIS]  courts,  unless  it  has  complied 
with  certain  requirements  as  to  the  appointment  of  agents, 
etc.  Here  the  courts  are  disposed  to  construe  the  phrase 
^^  doing  business  "  in  the  light  of  the  policy  which  dictated 
such  enactments. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  pointed  out,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, in  cases  in  which  the  sole  issue  involved  is  the  liability 
of  a  non-resident  corporation  to  be  sued,  to  formulate  any 
general  rule  of  universal  application.  Each  of  such  cases 
must  depend  upon  its  own  facts.  Intematiofial  Harvester 
Co.  V.  Kentucky,  284  TJ.  S.  579,  583,  34  Sup.  a.  944,  58  L. 
Ed.  1479.  Whether  a  non*resident  corporation  is  doing  busi- 
ness specially,  so  as  to  subject  it  to  suit  at  the  instance  of  a 
particular  defendant,  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  relation 
of  the  things  it  is  doing  to  the  cause  of  action  asserted. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Sprailey,  172  U.  S.  W)2,  618, 19 
Sup.  Ct.  808, 48  L.  Ed.  569. 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  gravamen  of  the  plaintiff's  declara- 
tion is  that  the  defendant,  in  order  to  coerce  it  to  become  a 
party  to  an  alleged  agreement,  which  was  to  be  carried  out 
chiefly  in  Maryland,  refused  to  sell  to  plaintiff  its  goods; 
that  is  to  say,  refused,  for  this  alleged  illegal  purpose,  to 
let  plaintiff  share  in  any  of  the  facilities,  to  furnish  which 
was  the  purpose  of  the  business  activities,  which,  as  before 
set  forth,  the  defendant  carried  on  in  Maryland,  or  caused 
others  to  carry  on  for  it.  There  is  no  reason  under  such 
circumstances  to  interpret  the  phrase  ^  doing  or  transacting 
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business "  as  if  it  was  a  term  of  an  art  or  a  mystery.  The 
average  man,  whether  intelligent  or  unintelligent,  would 
suppose  that  a  concern  whidi  kept  steadily  on  hand  in  Mary- 
land perhaps  $10,000  of  goods  to  facilitate  their  prompt  de- 
livery to  numerous  customers  in  that  and  neighboring  States, 
so  soon  as  the  company  at  one  of  its  outside  offices  had  ac- 
cepted offers  which  it  kept  men  busy  in  Maryland  soliciting, 
was  doing  business  in  the  State.  Whatever  may  sometimes 
be  the  case,  there  is  no  occasion  here  to  assume  that  the  rea- 
son of  the  law  is  not  a  man's  natural  reason. 

It  follows  that,  when  this  suit  was  instituted,  the  defend- 
ant was  doing  business  in  this  district,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Clayton  Act  The  defendant  says,  nevertheless,  that 
the  return  should  be  quashed  because  served  upon  persons 
who  were  not  its  agents  of  a  character  or  rank  upon  whom 
such  service  could  lawfully  be  made.  Such  an  issue  may 
often  be  delicate  and  difficult  A  corporate  defendant  who 
is  enough  in  the  State  or  district  there  to  wrong  soine  one 
should  be  held  to  be  enough  in  the  State  or  district  to  be 
there  answerable  for  what  it  has  there  wrought,  provided 
such  holding  can  be  made  without  giving  sanction  to  prac- 
tices which  in  other  cases  would  work  injustice.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  corporate  defendant  should  be  compulsorily 
brought  into  court  by  service  upon  one  who,  although  con- 
nected with  it  in  some  sense,  bears  no  such  relation  to  it 
as  to  make  it  fair  to  presume  that  either  it  or  any  other 
reasonable  and  prudent  person  in  like  case  would  care  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  served  by  service  upon  him. 

To  subject  the  non-resident  to  suit  in  favcMr  of  the  resident 
is  often,  although  not  always,  a  result  which  may  justly  be 
thought  desirable.  [214]  State  legislation  and  State  deci- 
sions show  how  the  anxiety  to  attain  that  end  has  led  to 
holding  good  the  service  of  process  upon  so-called  agents, 
who  have  little  connection  with,  responsibility  to,  or  con- 
cern for  the  absent  defendant  On  the  other  hand,  to  insure, 
so  far  as  is  humanly  possible  so  to  do,  that  no  one  shall  be 
judged  without  having  a  real  opportunity  to  be  heard,  is 
perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  rights  involved  in 
due  process  of  law. 
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In  suits  under  the  Clayton  Act  is  there  any  reason  even  to 
attempt  a  solution  of  such  problems,  or  to  make  decisions 
which  in  some  other  cases  may  lead  to  injustice?  Provided 
the  defendant  is  suable  at  all  in  the  district,  why  not  see  to 
it  that  it  shall  be  summoned  in  a  way  to  which  no  possible 
objections  can  be  made,  and  which  cannot  create  a  dangerous 
precedent.  Whenever  upon  grounds  not  obviously  frivolous 
the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  authority  of  the  agent  upon 
whom  process  was  served,  why  cannot  the  court  suspend  its 
answer  until  the  plaintiff  has  had  due  process  served,  as 
the  Clayton  Act  authorizes,  in  the  home  district  of  the  de- 
fendant, upon  some  of  its  officers  whose  right  to  accept 
service  for  it  cannot  be  gainsaid.  When  such  service  has 
been  made,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  earlier  one  was 
or  was  not  good  will  have  become  so  purely  academic  that 
there  will  seldom  be  an  occasion  to  answer  it  at  all. 

Such  course  will  be  followed  in  this  case,  provided  plain- 
tiff acts  with  reasonable  diligence  in  causing  process  to  be 
served  upon  the  defendant  in  the  district  of  its  residence. 


FBEY  &  SON,  INC.,  v.  CXJDAHY  PACKING  CO.- 

(District  Court,  D.  Maryland.    April  27,  1916.) 

[232  Fed.  Bep.  640.] 

MoNOPOLiBs  28— Pbicb  Discbimination — ^Action  tob  Damagss — Jttbis- 
Dicnoir. — ^An  action  may  sometimes  be  maintained  in  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  to  recorer  damages  for  alleged  price  discriminations  by 
defendant  against  plaintiff  in  violation  of  Clayton  Act,  Oct  15, 1914, 
c  328,  38  Stat  780,  although  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
taken  no  action  in  the  premises.* 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  1 18 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  28.] 

At  Law.  Action  by  Frey  &  Son,  Incorporated,  against  the 
Cudahy  Packing  Company.  On  demurrer  to  declaration. 
Overruled. 

See,  also,  228  Fed.  209. 

•For  prior  opinion  (228  Fed.  20Q),  see  ante,  pflge  376. 

*  SyUabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Daniel  W.  Baker,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Horace  T. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  plaintiff. 

Washington  Bowie,  jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Mr.,  and  Oilbert  H. 
Montagvs,  of  New  York  City,  for  defendant. 

BosE,  District  Judge. 

The  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  are  both  corporations,  one 
of  Maryland,  the  other  of  Illinois.  The  plaintiff's  declara- 
tion contains  four  counts.  It  charges  that  the  defendant 
has  violated  the  Sherman  and  the  Clayton  Acts  to  its  injury, 
and  asks  damages  therefor. 

The  third  and  fourth  counts  allege  in  substance  that  the 
defendant  is  a  manufacturer  of  an  article  known  as  ^^Old 
Dutch  Cleanser."  The  plaintiff,  a  wholesale  grocer,  had  a 
trade  in  it  of  $15,000  a  year  in  Maryland.  The  defendant, 
because  plaintiff  would  not  allow  defendant  to  control  its 
resale  prices,  refused  to  sell  plaintiff  at  the  same  price  at 
which  it  sold  all  other  persons  similarly  situated,  but  asked 
it  an  exorbitant  and  prohibitive  price.  Defendant  entered 
a  demurrer  to  these  counts  of  the  declaration.  It  says  that 
under  the  Clayton  Act  the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  of 
suits  brought  to  recover  for  price  discriminations,  until  after 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  determined  that  there 
was  such  discrimination.  By  analogy  it  relies  upon  the  case 
of  Texas  <&  Pacific  Railway  Company  v.  Abilene  Cotton  OH 
Company,  204  U.  S.  426,  27  Sup.  Ct.  350,  51  L.  Ed.  653,  9 
Ann.  Cas.  1075,  and  the  caaes  which  have  followed  iL 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  determine  whether  the  law  laid 
down  in  those  decisions  is  or  is  not  ever  applicable  to  price 
discrimination  forbidden  by  the  Clayton  Act.  The  facts  al- 
leged make  a  case  analogous  to  that  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  v.  International  Coal  Company,  230  U.  S. 
184,  33  Sup.  Ct.  893,  57  L.  Ed.  1446,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  316, 
in  which  it  was  held  that  the  courts  had  jurisdiction  to  award 
damages  for  the  discrimination  therein  set  up,  although  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  not  acted  or  been 
asked  to  act. 

The  demurrer  will  be  overruled. 
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COLE  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  v.  HURST  ET  AL. 

(Circuit  CJourt  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit    December  14,  1915.    Be- 

hearlng  denied  January  17,  1916.) 

[228  Fed.  Rep.,  280.] 

Appeal  and  Ebbob  171 — ^Review — Change  of  Theoby. — ^Where,  In  an 
action  on  contracts  claimed  to  violate  the  State  Anti-Trust  laws, 
plaintiff  sued  on  the  contracts  as  contracts  of  consignment,  but  by 
the  court's  ruling  that  they  were  contracts  of  sale  was  compelled 
to  proceed  as  If  they  were  contracts  of  sale,  this  enforced  change 
of  attitude  did  not  preclude  an  appellate  court  from  regarding  the 
contracts  In  their  true  light  as  contracts  of  consignment.' 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  Cent.  Dig. 
SI  1053-1063;  Dec.  Dig.  171.] 

CoNTBACTS  153 — ^Validity — ^Adopting  Constbuction  Upholding  Oon- 
TBACT. — If  contracts  between  a  manufacturer  of  motor  cars  and  a 
dealers,  claimed  to  violate  the  Anti-Trust  laws  of  the  State,  were 
open  to  two  reasonable  Interpretations,  one  defeating  the  manu- 
facturer's claim  for  a  balance  and  the  other  enforcing  it,  the  court 
would  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  latter  interpretation. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Contracts,  Cent.  Dig.  §  734 ;  Dec 
Dig.  158.] 

OoMMEBCE  8 — Intebstate  Comhebce — ^Afpucation  of  State  IjAws. — 
Contracts  between  a  manufacturer  of  motor  cars  and  a  dealer, 
designated  as  a  distributor,  provided  that  cars  would  be  Invoiced  to 
the  distributor  at  the  regular  catalogue  price,  subject  to  certain  dis- 
counts constituting  his  profits;  that  he  should  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  the  manufacturer's  cars  in  certain  designated  territory 
within  the  State  of  Texas,  and  not  elsewhere;  that  remittances 
for  all  cars  shipped  to  him  would  be  made  the  same  day  cars  were 
sold ;  that,  when  cars  were  shipped  direct  to  his  agents,  sight  drafts 
would  be  drawn  and  a  check  mailed  by  the  manufacturer  on  Mon- 
day of  each  week,  covering  commissions  due  on  shipments  for  which 
payments  had  been  received  during  the  previous  week;  that  the 
distributor  would  keep  the  cars  insured  in  the  manufacturer's  name 
until  sold  and  paid  for ;  that  If  the  contract  was  canceled  the  manu- 
facturer would  take  over  any  new  cars  then  on  the  distributor's 
show  floor  at  the  invoice  price  with  carload  freight  added ;  and  that 
if  the  distributor  canceled  the  contract  he  would  take  and  pay  for 
all  cars  on  hand  or  in  transit.  The  contract  was  made  in  Indiana, 
and  the  cars  were  to  be  shipped  from  Indiana  f.  o.  b.  to  the  dis- 
tributor in  Texas.  Held,  that  the  transaction  was  a  consignment, 
and  not  a  sale,  and  the  contract  was  an  interstate  one,  the  validity 

«  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  PubUshlng  Company. 
95825*— 17— VOL  6 ^25 
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of  which  was  goyerned  by  the  Federal  Anti-Tmst  laws  (act  J'nly  2, 
1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat  209),  and  not  by  the  Anti-Trust  laws  of  Texas 
(Vernon's  Sayles*  Ann.  Civ.  St.  1914.  f  T796  et  seq.). 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  (commerce.  Cent.  Dig.  ft  5 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  8.] 
Monopolies  17 — Contracts — VAUomr — Kestbaint  of  Tbade. — ^The 
contract  was  valid  under  the  Anti-Trust  laws,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Texas,  as  it  In  no  way  restrained  competition  or 
trade. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Ont.  Dig.  ft  13 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  17.] 

In  Error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Texas;  Edward  R.  Meek,  judge. 

[281]  Action  by  the  Cole  Motor  Car  Company  against 
Charles  F.  Hurst  and  another.  Judgment  for  defendants, 
and  plaintiff  brings  error.    Reversed,  and  new  trial  granted. 

Etheridge^  McCormick  cfe  BroTnbergy  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  for 
plaintiff  in  error. 

Crarie  <&  Crane  and  Jed  C.  Adams^  all  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
{Clendenen  cfe  Simmons^  of  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  on  the  brief), 
for  defendants  in  error. 

Before  Pardee  and  Walker,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Sfese, 
District  Judge. 

Speer,  District  Judge. 

The  Cole  Motor  Car  Company  is  a  corporation  and  citi- 
zen of  Indiana.  Charles  F.  Hurst  is  a  citizen  of  Texas,  and 
of  the  district  in  which  the  instant  action  is  brought.  The 
Cole  Company  and  Hurst  made  an  agreement  by  which 
Hurst  was  to  receive,  and  become  the  distributor  of  the  Cole 
Company's  automobiles  for  certain  counties  in  Texaa  Ben- 
jamin J.  Tillar  became  guarantor,  to  the  extent  of  $10,000, 
that  Hurst  would  comply  with  his  contract.  The  Cole 
Company  shipped  and  delivered  to  Hurst,  under  the  con- 
tract, machines  in  considerable  number.  Hurst  disposed  of 
the  same,  but  omitted  to  pay  to  the  Cole  Company  a  balance 
due  diereon  of  $11,491.27.    The  action  was  brought  to  re- 
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cover  this  amouitt,  and  Tilltar  was  joiBed  as  gutraator  and 
defendant  Having  received  the  automobiles  of  the  plaintiff 
company,  and  having  failed  to  pay  therefor  in  large  part, 
Hurst  now  interposed  the  defense  that  his  contract  was  vio- 
lative of  the  Anti-Trust  law  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  was 
therefore  void.  The  pretense  was  that  the  contract  re- 
stricted the  territory  in  which  Hurst  diould  sell  the  auto* 
mobiles,  and  also  restricted  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany to  sell  to  others  in  the  same  territory.  Tillar  de- 
fended upon  the  ground  that  certain  misrepresentations  were 
made  to  secure  his  execution  of  the  guaranty  contract,  and, 
further,  that  he  had  been  discharged  from  his  liability  as 
guarantor  by  the  failure  of  the  plaintiff  company  to  notify 
him  of  defaults  on  the  part  of  Hurst. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendants requested  the  direction  of  a  verdict  in  their  favor. 
Hie  court  gave  that  direction  in  the  language  following: 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury :  The  court  construes  the  contracts  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  d^endant  Hurst  to  be  contracts  of  sale,  and 
oBder  the  law  Is  of  the  oiilnion  they  are  void,  because  in  conflict  with 
the  Anti-Trust  laws  of  this  State,  for  which  reason  alone  I  charge  you 
to  return  your  verdict  for  the  defendants." 

To  this  exception  is  taken.  Undoubtedly  Hurst  should 
not  be  relieved  of  hk  obligation  to  pay  for  tiie  cars  he  had 
received  under  his  contract.  Unless  under  all  circumstances 
a  contract  between  himself  and  the  consignor  was  violative 
of  the  public  policy  of  the  State.  We  have  attentively  sciu- 
tinixed  the  record  to  discover  such  violation.  There  were 
several  contracts,  but  they  were  practically  the  same  as  to 
terms  and  cendition&  Bbirst  was  to  be  paid  a  commission 
on  each  sak.  He  was  to  remit  to  the  plaintiff  company  for 
eadi  car  as  it  was  [382]  sold  by  him.  The  cars  were  to  be 
invoiced  to  him  at  a  price  to  the  purchaser  fixed  in  advance 
by  the  company.  This  was  subject  to  a  discount  varying 
from  36  to  27^  per  cent  from  the  list  price.  The  contract 
is  somewhat  voluminous^  bnl  the  material  dauso  is  the 
following: 

''The  distributor  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  Cole  motor 
ears  In  the  f ollofrins  territery,  and  not  elsewhere,  uatU  the  expiration 
eC  thiaowliact    That  part  of  the  State  of  Tezasnorth  of  and  inclodr 
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ing  the  following  counties:  Panola,  Bosk,  Cherokee,  Anderson,  Free- 
stone, Limestone^  Falls,  Bell,  Burnet,  Llano,  Mason,  Menard, 
Schliecher,  Crockett,  Crane,  Winkler." 

Hurst,  as  we  have  seen,  is  designated  a  distributor.  It 
appears  from  the  record  that  previously  to  the  execution  of 
the  contracts  in  question,  Hurst,  as  a  member  of  a  firm,  had 
acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Cole  Company  in  putting  their 
machines  on  the  market.  When  the  firm's  agency  ended, 
Hurst,  as  an  individual,  was  continued  as  agent  until  the 
first  contract  decreed  on  was  made.  The  crucial  questicm 
here  is :  Did  the  first  and  subsequent  contracts,  with  certain 
typewritten  addenda,  continue  or  constitute  Hurst  as  agent 
or  consignee,  or  did  they  evidence  a  sale  of  the  motor  cars 
to  him?  See  Welch  v.  Phelps  <6  BigeUw  Windmill  Oo^  89 
Tex.  658-666,  86  S.  W.  71. 

[1,  2]  That  the  plaintiff  regarded  the  contracts  as  of  con- 
signment is  made  plain  by  the  fact  that  the  original  acticm 
was  brought  as  upon  contracts  of  consignment.  When,  how- 
ever, the  court,  over  the  plaintiff's  objection  and  exception, 
held  them  to  be  contracts  of  sale,  the  plaintiff  was  driven  to 
proceed  as  if  they  were  sale  contracts.  Having  saved  its 
exception,  this  was  its  only  resource,  and  we  are  not  pre- 
cluded by  this  enforced  change  of  attitude  from  regarding 
tiie  contracts  in  their  true  light.  Indeed,  if  there  were  two 
reasonable  interpretations  of  the  contract,  one  defeating  the 
plaintiff's  meritorious  claim  and  the  other  enforcing  it,  the 
court  would  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  tiie  latter. 

[8,  4]  From  the  record  it  appears  that  Tillar,  the  guaran- 
tor, was  notified  \xj  Kuqua,  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany  on  the  ground,  that  the  Cole  Company  was  about  to 
make  a  contract  with  Hurst  to  ship  goods  on  consignment, 
to  be  paid  for  in  money  as  sold ;  that  Hurst  was  to  pay  the 
freight  on  these  goods,  and  was  to  insure  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Cole  Motor  Car  Company,  and  that  Hurst's  revenue 
from  the  transaction  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
price  the  goods  were  biUed  to  him  and  what  he  got  for  them. 
This  testimony  is  not  in  dispute.  Again,  the  first  addendum 
to  the  first  contract  provides: 

**  Bemlttances  for  all  can  shipped  to  the  distributor  under  this 
agreement  wffl  be  made  in  fonds  at  par  in  Indianapolis  the  same  day 
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cars  are  sold.  When  cars  are  shipped  direct  to  the  distributor's 
agents*  SA)  (by  which  we  presume  sight  draft  is  meant],  will  be 
drawn  direct,  and  check  mailed  by  the  manufacturer  on  Monday  of 
each  week,  oovering  commissions  due  on  shipments  for  which  pay- 
ments have  been  received  during  the  previous  week.** 

Had  it  been  a  sale  contract,  Hurst  would,  of  course,  have 
deducted  the  commissions  himself. 

[283]  Again,  it  is  provided: 

"  The  distributor  wiU  keep  all  Cole  motor  cars  insured  In  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  until  they  are  sold  and  paid  for.'* 

This  presupposes  the  insurable  interest,  and  therefore 
the  title,  in  the  Cole  Company.  It  was  clearly  a  commission 
contract.    Kuqua,  imcontradicted,  testifies : 

"We  did  not  consider  Mr.  Hurst  owed  us  until  the  cars  were 
moved  out  of  his  possession,  and  the  account  was  kept  that  way 
from  the  beginning." 

Again,  there  was  a  provision  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
arrangement,  and  in  that  event  the  manufacturer  was  to 
take  over  any  new  cars  that  should  be  on  the  distributor's 
show  floor,  at  the  invoice  price,  with  carload  freight  added. 
No  condition  whatever  was  attached  to  the  manufacturer's 
reserved  right  to  take  back  the  machines  whenever  it  chose 
to  do  so.  It  retained  unqualified  rights  of  dominion  and 
control,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the 
transactions  were  sales. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hurst  agrees  that  if  he  cancels  the 
contract  he  will  take  and  pay  for  all  cars  on  hand  or  in 
transit.  Such  provisions  are  not  unusual  in  factorage  con- 
tracts. See  MUhum  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Peak,  89  Tex.  211,  84 
S.  W.  102. 

As  to  the  amount  of  Hurst's  interest,  it  appears  that  the 
goods  were  to  be  invoiced  to  him  at  the  regular  catalogue 
price,  subject  to  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  on  some,  and  27^ 
per  cent  on  some  other  models.  This  discount,  of  course, 
constituted  his  profits,  unless,  indeed,  he  sold  the  cars  for 
less  than  the  catalogue  price,  in  which  event  his  commission 
was  to  be  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  cars 
were  sold  and  the  discount,  after  the  list  price  had  been 
taken  off,  which  was  the  invoice  price.    The  other  para- 
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graphs  of  the  contract  provided  for  the  nmnber  and  type 
of  cars  to  be  shipped  Hurst,  the  manner  of  advertising,  and 
various  other  comparatively  trivial  details. 

Now,  the  contract  was  made  in  Indiana.  The  cars  were 
to  be  shipped  from  Indiana  f .  o.  b.  to  Hurst  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  Obviously  this  was  an  interstate  shipment  on  an 
interstate  contract.  Obviously,  also,  since  the  transaction 
was  interstate,  its  validity  must  be  determined  by  Hke  Anti- 
Trust  laws  of  the  United  States  rather  than  the  Anti-Trust 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texas;  but  under  neither  £fystem  have 
we  been  able  to  discover  in  the  contract  any  violation  of  the 
State  or  National  law,  either  in  letter  or  principle.  There 
is  such  a  wealth  of  paramount  authority  upon  this  vital 
topic  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  offer  citations.  Generally 
it  may  be  said  that  these  laws  were  intended  to  prevent 
unlawful  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  to  prevent  the 
arbitrary  fixation  of  the  prices  of  certain  commodities,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  lessen  competition  in  the  manufacture, 
transportation,  sale,  or  purchase  of  any  commodity.  Now, 
how  can  it  he  said  that  the  contract  before  the  court  is 
obnoxious  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  law  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, its  effect  is  to  foster  the  trade  of  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany, and  enhance  its  business  to  make  se- [284]  cure  its  re- 
turns. This  sort  of  an  arrangement  is  not  obnoxious  to  the 
law.    Phillips  v.  Cement  Co.,  125  Fed.  593,  61  C.  C.  A.  19. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  a  contract  which  conveyed 
title  to  Hurst,  and  brought  his  control  of  the  machines 
under  the  operation  of  the  Texas  law.  Surely  the  Cole 
Company  had  the  right  to  determine  that  its  agents  should 
sell  its  cars  at  its  own  price.  True,  he  was  given  the  privi- 
lege of  selling  in  certain  coimties,  and  no  others,  and  he 
was  restricted  from  selling  the  cars  of  other  motor  car 
companies  in  the  same  cotmties;  but  this  method  is  an 
ordinary  instrumentality  by  which  manufacturers  and  oth- 
ers display  and  dispose  of  their  goods  and  commodities, 
and  make  sure  of  payment,  if  they  can.  It  is  not  restrictive 
of  trade  in  any  sense.  Insurance  companies,  and  many 
other  occupations  and  trades,  parcel  out  their  territory  to 
different  agents,  and  make  similar  arrangements.    That  it 
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eould  not  defeat  competition  is  obvious  to  the  court  There 
are  a  multitude  of  other  companies  from  whom  purchasers 
can  readily  obtain  motor  oars,  varying  in  little,  if  anything. 
from  the  perfectibility  of  the  car  made  by  the  plaintiff 
company.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  such  motor  companies  avail  themselves  of  similar  ar- 
rangements. The  public,  indeed,  finds  it  no  small  task  to 
avoid  the  competition  and  solicitations  of  l^e  agents  or 
consignees  of  such  companies.  Periodicals  of  every  descrip- 
tion portray,  advertise,  and  enlarge  upon  the  variety  and 
superiority  of  their  excellences.  There  surely,  then,  has 
been  no  restraint  of  this  trade.  Was  it  not,  then,  easily 
possible  that  in  the  flourishing  counties  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  enumerated  in  the  contract,  notwithstanding  the  same, 
any  one  might  have  purchased  a  Ford,  a  Cadillac,  a  Fierce- 
Arrow,  a  Packard,  a  Chalmers,  a  Hudson,  or  any  other  of 
the  multitudinous  machines  which  are  being  constantly  man- 
ufactured and  offered  for  sale  at  widely  varying  prices? 
Where,  then,  is  the  restraint  of  trade  in  this  transaction? 
It  exists  in  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the  balance 
he  owes  for  the  automobiles  he  received,  which,  since  capital 
is  timorous,  may  have,  for  the  future,  some  restraining  effect 
upon  similar  arrangements. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  contract  of  con- 
signment, and  not  of  sale,  and  that  it  is  in  no  sense  ob- 
noxious to  the  statute  of  tiie  State  of  Texas,  that  the  con- 
clusion of  the  learned  judge  of  the  district  court  to  that 
effect  was  erroneous,  and  that  it  should  be  reversed  and  a 
new  trial  granted;  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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WAKE  ET  AL. 

(District  Court,  W.  D.  Washiogton,  N.  D.    October  27,  t81&) 

[228  Fed.  Rep.  782.] 

LnoTiffioir  or  AonoHs  dt^lduivAnovm  Afpuoabi»— Acvions  on 
Pbnal  Statute. — Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1880,  c  647  I  7, 
26  Stat  210  (Gomp.  St  1913,  I  8829),  provides  that  any  person  who 
shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  any  other  person  or 
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corporation,  by  anything  forbidden  or  declared  to  be  nnlawfnl  by 
that  act,  may  sae  therefor  and  recover  threefold  the  damages  by 
him  sustained,  with  costs  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  Rem.  & 
Bal.  Code  Wash,  f  159,  subd.  2,  requires  an  action  for  .taking,  de- 
taining, or  injuring  personal  property,  Including  an  action  for  the 
specific  recovery  thereof,  or  for  any  other  injury  to  the  per [7  88]  son 
or  rights  of  another  not  thereinafter  enumerated  to  be  brought 
within  three  years.  Sub-division  6  requires  an  action  upon  a  statute 
for  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  where  an  action  is  given  to  the  party 
aggrieved,  or  to  such  party  and  the  State,  to  be  brought  within 
three  years,  except  when  the  statute  Imposing  it  prescribes  a  diff- 
erent limitation.  Section  165  provides  that  an  action  for  relief  not 
thereinbefore  provided  for  shall  be  commenced  within  two  years. 
Heldf  that  an  action  for  damages  under  the  Sherman  Act  is  prop- 
erly brought  within  three  years,  as  the  statute  upon  which  recovery 
is  predicated  is  penal,  while  the  right  of  recovery  under  section  7  is 
private  and  remedial,  and  under  any  view  of  the  provisions  of 
section  159  the  two-year  limitation  does  not  apply.' 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Limitation  of  Actions,  Cent  Dig. 
if  109,  158-167;  Dec.  Dig.  85.] 

At  law.  Action  by  George  L.  Harvey  against  Booth 
Fisheries  Company  of  Delaware  and  others.  On  demurrer 
to  the  complaint.    Demurrer  overruled. 

Alfred  OfeUer^  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  plaintiff. 

MoClure  <6  McClttre^  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  defendant  San 
Juan  Fishing  &  Packing  Co. 

Bogle^  Graves^  Merritt  dh  Bogle^  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  de- 
fendants Booth  Fisheries  Co.  of  Delaware,  Booth  Fisheries 
Co.  of  Washington,  and  International  Fisheries  Co. 

Kerr  <6  McCord^  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  defendant  New 
England  Fish  Co. 

TF.  8.  Osbom^  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  defendant  Occidental 
Fish  Co. 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Neterer,  District  Judge. 

The  complaint  in  this  case  is  based  upon  section  7  of  the 
act  of  July  2,  1890,  26  Stat,  at  Large,  209,  210,  known  as 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  which  provides : 

"Any  person  wbo  shall  be  injured  hi  his  business  or  property  by  any 
other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or  de- 
clared to  be  unlawful  by  this  act,  may  sue  therefor  In  any  Circuit 
[District]  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  contro- 
yersy*  and  shall  recoyer  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and 
the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee." 

Defendants  have  demurred  to  the  complaint  upon  the 
ground  that  it  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations^  and 
does  not  state  facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  State  statute  of  limitations  applies. 
Chattanooga  Foundry  v.  Atlanta^  203  U.  S.  390,  397, 27  Sup. 
Ct.  66,  51  L.  Ed.  241.  Plaintiff  contends  that  the  action 
must  be  commenced  within  three  years  (Remington  &  Bal- 
linger's  Codes  of  Washington,  §  159,  subds.  2  and  6),  while 
defendants  assert  that  the  two-year  limitation  applies  (sec- 
tion 165  of  the  same  statute).  The  acts  complained  of  are 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  between  September  1,  1911, 
and  August  1, 1912,  more  than  two  and  less  than  three  years 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  action. 

Defendants  cite  Quaker  City  National  Bank  v.  Taconuiy 
27  Wash.  259, 67  Pac.  710 ;  Hinckley  v.  Seattle^  87  Wash.  271, 
79  Pac.  779;  Nestelle  v.  N.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  (C.  C.)  56  Fed.  261 
Savannah  dk  O.  Canal  Co.  v.  Shuman,  98  Ga.  171,  25  S.  E 
415;  Bigby  v.  Douglas,  123  6a.  [784]  635,  51  S.  E.  606 
Wood  y.  Mich.  Central  Co.,  81  Mich.  358,  45  N.  W.  980 
Duffies  V.  Duffies,  76  Wis.,  374,  45  N.  W.  522,  8  L.  E.  A.  420 
20  Am.  St.  Sep.  79;  Welch  v.  Seattle  dk  Montana  R.  R.  Co., 
56  Wadi.  97, 105  Pac.  166, 26  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  1047 ;  Suter  y. 
Wenatchee  Water  Power  Co.,  85  Wash.  1,  76  Pac.  298,  102 
Am.  St.  Rep.  881 ;  Denney  v.  Everett,  46  Wash.  342,  89  Pac. 
934, 128  Am.  St  Rep.  934. 

Welch  V.  Seattle  dk  Montana  R.  R.  Co.,  supra,  was  an  ac- 
tion by  tenants  of  a  building  for  damages  resulting  frcmi 
tunneling  under  property  adjacent  to  the  land  on  which  the 
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building  was  situated.  It  was  held  not  to  be  an  actioii  for 
trespass,  but  an  injury  resulting  indirectly  from  the  act  com- 
plained of,  and  within  the  two-year  limitation  of  section 
165,  supra.  In  Suter  v.  Wenatchee  Water  Power  Co.j  supra^ 
damages  were  sought  to  real  property  by  reason  of  an  over- 
flow caused  by  negligent  construction  of  an  irrigating  canal. 
The  two-year  limitation  was  held  applicable  upon  the  same 
principle  as  in  Welch  v.  Seattle  dk  Montana  R.  B*j  supra. 
In  Denny  v.  Everett^  supra,  damages  to  abutting  property 
resulting  from  the  change  of  a  street  grade  was  sought,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  two-year  limitation  was  held  to 
apply. 

Quaker  City  National  Bank  v.  Tacoma^  supra,  is  an  action 
upon  a  warrant  payable  out  of  a  special  street  improyement* 
fund.  Misappropriation  of  the  moneys  of  that  fund  is  al- 
leged. The  cause  was  not  commenced  within  three  years,  as 
provided  by  section  169,  supra,  and  was  held  demurrable  on 
that  ground;  but  the  suit  was  sustained  because  of  a  new 
and  subsequent  promise  to  pay.  In  Hinckley  v.  SeatUe, 
supra,  a  street-assessment  lien  was  held  subject  to  the  statute 
of  limitations,  and  judgment  thereon  inoperative  after  a 
period  of  six  years.  In  KesteUe  v.  Northern  Pac.  B.  Co., 
supra.  Judge  Hanford  held  an  action  by  an  administrator 
to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  his  wife  to  be  within 
the  provisions  of  section  165,  Bem.  &  Bal.,  supra. 

In  Savannah  <&  O.  Canal  Co.  v.  Shwman,  supra,  the  char- 
ter of  the  defendant  Canal  Company  required  it  to  keep  its 
canal  ^in  good  and  sufficient  order,  condition,  and  repair, 
and  at  all  times  free  and  open  to  the  navigation  of  boats, 
rafts,  *  *  *  etc.,  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  mer- 
chandise, and  produce,"  etc.  Failure  to  keep  the  canal  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  enable  plaintiff  to  transport  his  lum- 
ber and  wood  over  it  in  boats  is  the  gravamen  of  the  action. 
The  trial  court  held  the  action  within  the  limitation,  under 
a  statute  providing  that : 

"All  salts  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  aocnilng  to  indlvidaals  un- 
der statutes,  sets  of  Incorporation,  or  by  operation  of  law,  shall  be 
broagfat  within  twenty  years  after  the  right  of  aetlon  aocrveflL** 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  in  holding  that  limita- 
tion not  applicable,  said  (98  Ga.  at  page  172, 25  S.  E.  at  page 
416) : 

"  There  is  a  duty  imposed  tor  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  any  mem- 
ber of  the  public  who  has  sustained  injury  by  reason  of  a  breach  of 
this  duty  has  a  right  of  action  against  the  caompany;  •  •  •  but 
the  fact  that  such  a  duty  is  imposed  does  not  of  Itself  create  such  a 
liability  in  favor  of  any  individual  as  would  bring  the  case  within  the 
section  of  the  Code  above  quoted.  In  order  to  bring  the  case  within 
this  section,  the  liability  would  have  to  be  one  expressly  created  In 
favor  of  an  individual,  or  a  class  to  which  he  belongs,  as  [  7M]  dis- 
tinguished from  one  arising  under  the  general  law  in  favor  of  all 
persons  who  might  be  injured  by  a  breach  of  the  corporate  duty**' 

The  same  principle  was  enunciated  in  Bigby  v.  Douglas^ 
iupra^  by  the  same  court,  and  applied  to  an  action  founded 
upon  a  statute  giving  to  a  surety  the  right  of  contribution 
against  his  co-sureties.  The  court,  in  pointing  out  \he  dis- 
tinction, said : 

"  In  other  words,  the  General  Assembly  had  in  contemplation  rights 
conferred  by  law  upon  particular  individuals,  and  not  upon  the  gen- 
eral public,  because  they  sustained  a  pecuUar  relation  to  the  lnc<Nrpo- 
rators  of  certain  thartered  institutions,  or  were  by  special  enactment 
given  privileges  in  return  for  services  to  be  performed  by  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  were  for  some  other  reason  entitled  to 
enforce  rights  which  they  did  not  share  in  common  with  their  f^ow 
citizens." 

In  Wood  V.  Michigan  Central^  supra^  it  was  held  that  an 
action  for  damages  for  wrongful  entry,  .destruction  of  fences, 
etc.,  of  plaintiff,  being  an  action  for  trespass  on  the  case, 
does  not  come  within  the  two-year  limitation  applicable  to 
actions  for  trespass.  In  Duffies  v.  Duffiesj  supra,  76  Wis.  at 
page  879,  45  N.  W.  at  page  624,  appears  the  following : 

" '  Personal  rights '  are  not  rights  of  person.  The  latter  are  physi- 
cal, and  the  former  are  relative  and  general,  and  embrace  all  the 
rights  any  person  may  have,  and  all  the  wrongs  he  may  suffer.** 

Plaintiff  relies  upon  Robinson  v.  Baltimore  dk  S.  M.dh  R. 
Co.y  26  Wash.  484,  67  Pac.  274 ;  Quaker  City  National  Bank 
Case,  supra;  Huntington  v.  AttriU,  146  U.  S.  657,  13  Sup. 
Ct.  224,  36  L.  Ed.  1188 ;  Brady  v.  Daly,  175  U.  S.  148,  20 
6«p.  Ct.  62,  44  L.  Ed.  109;  /n  r^  Aubrey,  36  Wash.  806,  78 
Pac.  900,  104  Am.  St.  Kep.  952,  1  Ann.  Oas.  927;  JSfkUe  ex 
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rel  Rickey  v.  Smith,  42  Wash.  237-247,  84  Pac  851,  5  L.  R. 
A.  (N.  S.)  674,  114  Am.  St  Rep.  114,  7  Ann.  Cas.  577; 
Crum  V.  Johnson,  8  Nebr.  (Unof.)  826,  92  N.  W.  1054. 

Robinson  v.  Baltimore,  etc.,  supra,  was  an  action  prose- 
cuted by  a  widow  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  was 
held  to  be  governed  by  the  three-year  limitation  imposed  by 
section  159,  supra,  under  the  clause  "or  for  any  other  in- 
jury to  the  person  or  rights  of  another  not  hereinafter  enu- 
merated." In  Huntington  t.  AttrUl,  supra.  Justice  Gray 
makes  an  extensive  discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  penal 
statute,  and  (146  U.  S.  at  page  668, 13  Sup.  Ct.  at  page  228, 
36  L.  Ed.  1123),  says: 

"^The  test  whether  a  law  is  penal,  in  the  strict  and  primary  sense, 
is  whether  the  wrong  sought  to  be  redressed  is  a  wrong  to  the  public, 
or  a  wrong  to  the  individual,  according  to  the  classification  of  Black- 
stone:  ^Wrongs  are  divisible  into  two  sorts  or  species:  Private 
wrongs  and  public  wrongs.*  '* 

And  (146  U.  S.  at  page  667,  13  Sup.  Ct.  at  page  227,  36 
L.  Ed.  1123) : 

*'  statutes  giving  a  private  action  against  the  wrongdoer  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  penal  in  their  nature,  bnt  in  8U<!h  cases  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  neither  the  liability  imposed  nor  the  remedy  given 
is  strictly  penal.  The  action  of  an  owner  of  property  against  the 
hundred  to  recover  damages  caused  by  a  mob  was  said  by  Justices 
Willes  and  BuUer  to  be  'penal  against  the  hundred,  but  certainly 
remedial  as  to  the  sulTerer.'    Hyde  v.  Cogan,  2  Doug.  699,  706,  706." 

[786]  In  Brady  v.  Daly,  supra,  175  U.  S.  at  pages  155, 156, 
20  Sup.  Ct.  at  page  65,  44  L.  Ed.  109,  it  is  said : 

"As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  repeated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Wilde  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, '  it  has  been  held,  in  many  instances,  that  where  a  statute  gives 
accumulative  damages  to  the  party  grieved,  it  is  not  a  penal  action.* 
Woodffate  v.  Knatchbull,  2  T.  R.  148,  154.  •  •  •  Thus  a  statute 
giving  to  a  tenant,  ousted  without  notice,  double  the  yearly  ralue  of 
the  premises  against  the  landlord,  has  been  held  to  be  'not  like  a 
penal  law,  where  punishment  is  imposed  for  a  crime,'  but '  rather  as 
a  remedial  than  a  penal  law,'  because  'the  act  indeed  does  give  a 
penalty,  but  it  is  to  the  party  grieved.' " 

In  re  Aubrey,  supra,  and  State  em  rel.  Richey  v.  Smith, 
supra,  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  proposition  that  every  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful 
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trade  or  ayocatioiL  Crum  v.  Johnson^  supra,  merely  holds 
that  where  different  sectioDS  of  the  statute  of  limitations  are 
equally  applicable,  the  one  allowing  the  longer  period 
governs. 

This  is  an  action  seeking  redreas  for  injury  sustained  by 
plaintiff  in  his  business  by  reason  of  a  public  wrong  by  the 
doing  of  acts  denounced  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  by  the  defend- 
ants. It  was  an  invasion  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  plain- 
tiff— ^rights  which  are  relative  and  general — and  embraced 
rights  which  are  common  with  all  other  persons,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  public  he  has  a  right  of  action  for  injury  sus- 
tained. There  is  no  liability  to  plaintiff  by  reason  of  any 
trespass  which  is  expressly  created  in  his  favor,  but  only  as 
it  affects  the  public,  by  reason  of  which  he  suffers  damages. 
A  wrong  against  the  public  must  first  be  done  before  he  can 
be  injured.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  Chattanooga  Foundry 
V.  Atlanta,  208  U.  S.  390,  27  Sup.  Ct.  65,  51  L.  Ed.  241,  an 
action  under  section  7  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  in  pass- 
ing upon  a  statute  of  limitation  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
providing  that  an  action  "  for  injury  to  personal  property 
shall  be  commenced  within  three  years ''  (203  IT.  S.  at  page 
898,  27  Sup.  Ct.  at  page  67,  51  L.  Ed.  241),  said: 

^Ot  course,  it  was  argued  also  that  this  was  an  injury  to  property, 
within  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words.  Bat  we  are  satisfied,  on  the 
whole,  and  in  view  of  its  juxtaposition  with  detention  and  conversion, 
that  the  phrase  has  a  narrower  intent.  It  may  be  that  it  has  a  some- 
what broader  scope  than  was  Intimated  below,  and  that  some  wrongs 
are  within  it  besides  physical  damage  to  tangible  property.  But  there 
is  a  sufficiently  clear  distinction  between  injuries  to  property  and  '  in- 
jured in  his  business  or  property ' ;  the  latter  being  the  language  of 
the  act  of  Congress.  A  man  is  Injured  in  his  property  when  his  prop- 
erty Is  diminished.  He  would  not  be  said  to  have  sutfered  an  Injury 
to  his  property  unless  the  harm  fell  upon  some  object  more  definite 
and  less  ideal  than  his  total  wealth.  A  trade-mark,  or  a  trade-name, 
or  a  title,  is  property,  and  is  regarded  as  an  object  capable  of  injury 
in  various  ways.  But  when  a  man  is  made  poorer  by  an  extravagant 
biU  we  do  not  regard  his  wealth  as  a  unity,  or  the  tort,  if  there  is  one, 
as  directed  against  that  unity  as  an  object  We  do  not  go  behind  the 
person  of  the  sufferer.  We  say  that  he  has  been  defrauded,  or  sub- 
jected to  duress,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  st<^  there.*' 

Sub-division  2  of  section  159,  supra,  I  think  clearly  comes 
within  this  dedaion,  and  but  for  the  provisions  of  sub-division 
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6  the  contention  of  the  defendants  would  have  to  be  sus- 
tained. Sub-division  6,  however,  provides  that  ^  an  action 
upon  a  statute  for  a  penalty  or  for[787]feiture,  where  an 
action  is  given  to  the  party  aggrieved^  or  to  such  party  and 
the  State,  *  *  *'*  shall  be  commenced  within  three  years, 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Legislature  distinguished  be- 
tween the  State  and  a  private  party,  it  is  provided  by  section 
160,  Rem.  &  Bal.  Washington  Codes,  sub-division  2,  that  '^  an 
action  upon  a  statute  for  a  forfeiture  or  penalty  to  the 
State "  shall  be  commenced  within  two  years.  The  statute 
upon  which  recovery  is  predicated  is  penal,  but  the  right  of 
recovery  under  section  7  sou^t  in  this  action  is  private  and 
remedial,  and  under  any  view  of  the  provisions  of  section 
159,  supra,  I  think  the  two-year  limitation  does  not  apply, 
and  that  the  complaint  states  facts  sufficient  to  coni^itute  a 
cause  of  action. 
The  demurrer  is  overruled. 
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(District  Court,  B.  D.  Arkansas,  W.  D.    February  1,  1916.) 

[229  Fed.  Rep.,  224.] 

TbADB-MaRKS     and     TRA0B-NaME8     1 — ^INFSINGEMKNT — DfeOEPTlON     OP 

PuBUc. — ^The  protection  giren  by  law  to  trade-marks  lias  for  Its 
object  the  protection  of  the  owner  in  his  property,  and  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  pubUc  from  deception,  by  reason  of  a  misleading  claim 
that  the  article  bearing  the  trade-mark  is  the  article  manufactured 
by  the  owner  of  the  trade-mark,  when  in  fact  it  is  but  a  substituted^ 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Trade-Marks  and  Trade-Names, 
Gent.  Dig.  II  1,  3;  Dec.  Dig.  1.] 
Tkadb-Mabks  and  Trade-Names  57 — ^Xniteinoeicent — ^Deception  op 
PuBUG. — ^The  use  of  any  simulation  of  a  trade-mark  which  is  likely 
to  induce  common  purchasers,  exercising  ordinary  care,  to  buy 
the  article  to  which  the  trade-mark  is  affixed,  thereby  indicating 
that  it  is  the  product  of  the  owner  of  the  trade-mark,  is  unlawful, 
and  will  be  enjoined. 

[Ekl.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Trade-Marks  and  Trade-Nlimes, 
Cent  Dig.  I  65;  Dec.  Dig.  57.] 

*Sy41abu8  copyrighted,  19i6,  by  West  PublUAiing  Ootnpaiiy^ 
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Tmki»MAKKB  AHD  Tbaok*Na]CB8  68 — ^UNrAZB  CoicnrrmoN— UflB  of 
TfeiMi-MABK. — Plaintlfl,  a  Ynanuf^ctiirer  of  a  synip  constitxitliig 
the  prlnelpal  ingredient  of  a  beverage  mM  at  soda  fountains  and 
in  bottles,  made  up  the  syrup  in  two  forms — one  for  sale  throui^ 
Jabbers  for  soda  fountains,  and  one  intended  for  use  in  bottling 
and  sold  by  it  only  to  bottlers  selected,  designated,  and  licensed 
by  it,  and  authorized  to  use  thereon  Its  distinctive  tops  and  labels 
bearing  its  trade-mark — ^there  being  some  differences  in  the  two 
syrups,  on  account  of  the  different  purposes  to  which  they  were 
to  be  put  It  guaranteed  its  ^oduct  to  be  wholesome  and  uni- 
form, as  well  as  its  cleanliness  and  excellence  of  manufacture, 
and  maintained  an  elaborate  system  for  the  inspection  of  the 
plants  of  its  licensed  bottlers.  Defendant  purchased  from  Jobbers 
the  syrup  intended  for  soda  fountain  use,  and  used  it  in  manu- 
fticturing  a  bottled  preparation  which  it  was  selling  under  the 
name  of  plaintiffs  product,  using  the  tops  and  labels  prepared 
by  plaintiff  for  its  product  Held,  that  this  constituted  unfair 
competition,  and  would  be  enjoined. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Trade-Marks  and  Trade-Names, 
Oent  Dig.  f  79;  Dec.  Dig.  68.] 

T1LU>B-MaBKS    AHD    TBADB-NAHBS    67 — BRIGHT    TO    MOIfOPOLT — STATU- 

Tosr  PvyvisioNS. — The  monopoly  given  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark 
by  the  trade-mark  laws  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Act  (act 
July  2, 1800,  c.  647,  26  Stat.  209),  or  any  other  act  of  Ck)ngress. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Trade-Marks  and  Trade-Names, 
Cent  Dig.  i  78;  Dec.  Dig.  67.] 

MonoFOUKs  17— Sales  or  Goons — DiscaiinNAnoN. — ^Where  the  man- 
oDaetntw  of  a  syrup,  used  as  the  principal  ingredient  in  a  beverage 
and  sold  by  it  only  to  bottlers  licensed  by  it  guaranteed  the  purity 
and  quality  of  the  beverage  by  using  distinctive  tops  and  labels 
on  its  bottles,  and  to  protect  itself  against  claims  for  damages  on 
the  guaranty  maintained  a  system  of  inspection  of  the  plants  of 
its  licensed  bottlers,  it  did  not  violate  the  Sherman  Act  as  its 
reottlrements  were  reasonable  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  in  view 
of  its  respoosibillties  and  [S85]  the  right  of  purchasers  to  obtain 
the  identical  article  which  they  desired  to  buy. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig.  t  13; 
Dec.  Dig.  17.] 

MbNO^ouxs  17 — Saizs  of  Qoodb — ^DiscsiMiifATioiv. — The  refusal  of 
such  manufacturer  to  sefil  its  syrup  for  bottling  to  a  party  other  than 
Its  licensed  bottlen,  and  to  permit  such  party  to  use  its  trade- 
mark in  connection  with  the  bottled  product,  was  not  a  vic^tfon 
of  aayton  Aet  Oct.  15,  1914,  c.  323,  I  3,  38  Stat  731,  providing  Jliat 
It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  goods  for  use  or  resale,  or  to  fix  a  price 
therefor,  or  discount  or  rebate  from  such  price  on  the  condition 
ttat-  the  purchaser  shall  not  use  the  goods  of  a  competitor,  where 
the  eflset  any  be  to  aubstaoidaUy  lessen  competitloa  or  to  cveate  a 
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monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce,  in  view  of  tbe  possibility  of 
adulteration  and  the  hardship  to  the  manufacturer  of  maintaining 
such  supervision  over  the  bottling  as  it  deemed  necessary,  if  re- 
quired to  sell  to  every  intending  purchaser. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  I  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  17.) 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  Coca-Cola  Company  against  J.  O. 
Butler  &  Sons.    Decree  for  plaintiff. 

The  plaintiff  seeks  to  enjoin  tSie- defendants,  who  constitute 
a  mercantile  firm,  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of  J. 
G.  Butler  &  Sons,  from  using,  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture, advertising,  offering  for  sale,  or  sale  of  any  bever- 
age, the  words  "  Coca-Cola,"  or  any  like  word  or  words,  and 
in  any  other  manner  infringing  upon  the  plaintiff's  rights 
as  owner  of  the  trade-mark  "  Coca-Cola,"  and  also  seeks  an 
accounting  of  the  damages  sustained  by  it,  by  reason  of  the 
unlawful  use  of  its  trade-mark. 

The  material  allegations  in  the  complaint  are:  That  the 
plaintiff  is  now,  and  has  been  ever  since  1892,  manufactur- 
ing and  marketing  a  syrup  for  making  a  beverage  sold  to 
the  public  under  the  name  of  "  Coca-Cola."  That  it  became 
vested  with  and  entitled  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to 
use  that  trade-mark,  which  has  been  duly  registered  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  on  May  14, 1892,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1891,  c.  565,  26 
Stat.  1106.  That  on  April  22,  1905,  registration  of  the  said 
trade-mark  was  again  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 1905, 
c.  592, 33  Stat.  724.  That  it  has  manufactured  and  nuirketed, 
and  is  now  manufacturing  and  marketing,  two  kinds  of  said 
gyrup — one  designed  and  adapted  for  making  a  beverage  by 
miidng  with  carbonated  water  at  soda  fountains  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  purchaser,  which  is  intended  for  inmiediate  con- 
sumption, and  is  a  fountain  drink,  and  is  well  known  to  the 
public.  The  other  kind  is  designed  and  adapted  to  be  used, 
and  is  used,  for  manufacturing  a  carbonated  beverage  put 
up  and  sold  for  consumption  in  bottles ;  each  of  them  being 
sold  by  the  plaintiff  in  distinctive  packages,  bearixig  its 
trade-mark  name  on  distinctive  labels.  That  it  has  at  all 
times  insured  and  safeguarded  the  manufacture  and  bottling 
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of  said  carbonatod  bottled  beveragiB  made  from  its  ^  Coca- 
Cola  "  bottling  syrup,  by  selecting,  designating,  and  licensing 
the  bottlers  using  the  said  bottling  sirup,  and  inspecting  and 
supervising  the  manufacture,  carbonating,  and  bottling  of 
said  beverage  by  said  bottlers,  so  as  to  safeguard  and  insure 
the  purchasers  and  consumers  of  said  bottled  product  as  to 
the  quality,  purity,  and  character  thereof,  and  has  under 
such  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  none  others,  allowed 
and  permitted  the  use  of  the  name  '^ Coca-Cola"  as  the 
trade-mark  therefor,  and  as  plaintiff's  guaranty  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  said  carbonated  and  bottled  beverage,  and 
plaintiff's  supervision,  inspection,  and  approval  thereof,  and 
responsibility  therefor.  So  that  in  connection  with  a  hot- 
tied  drink  the  name  '^  Coca-Cola "  is  plaintiff's  guaranty  of 
genuineness  and  fidelity  that  such  drink  is  properly  made  of 
proper  materials,  and  is  plaintiff's  a8Sur[226]anoe  of  cleanli- 
ness and  excellence  of  manufacture,  carbonating,  bottling, 
and  sale,  and  is  so  relied  upon  by  the  purchasers  and  the- 
public.  That  it  has  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  ad- 
vertising to  the  public  that  its  beverage,  under  its  trade- 
name, can  be  had  at  fountains  and  in  bottles,  and  that  the. 
bottled  product  which  is  offered  to  the  public  in  bottles,  with 
plaintiff's  trade-mark  name  ^'Coco-Cola,"  applied  to  the 
bottled  beverage,  means  to  the  public  a  beverage  produced 
^olly  under  conditions  which  plaintiff  supervises  and  con- 
trols, and  one  guaranteed  throughout  by  plaintiff  to  be  so 
produced,  and  to  be  wholesome,  palatable,  and  uniform,  anjd 
is  so  understood  by  the  public  It  is  then  charged  that  the 
defendants  have  put  upon  the  market  in  bottles  a  product 
somewhat  resembling  in  taste  and  appearance  the  plaintiff's 
bottled  ^^  Coca-Cola,"  but  which  is  not  plaintiff's  bottled 
^  Coca-C<^,"  and  had  applied  to  the  crown  of  the  bottles 
containing  said  defendant's  product^  and  upon  labels  at- 
tached to  the  bottles,  the  name  ^  Coca-Cola,"  as  the  trad^* 
mark  name  therefor,  without  plaintiff's  permission  or  au- 
thcMity ;  that  by  reason  thereof  the  public  is  being  deceived 
into  the  belief,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  th^  product  of  th^ 
defendantB  is  tiie  bottled  produ^  guar/wtsed  by.  th^  pj 
as  aforesaid. 

S68B5''—17— v<K.  6 25 
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The  answer  of  the  defendants  pleads  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  informed  as  to  some  of  the  allegations  that  are 
set  out  in  the  complaint,  and  therefore  demand  strict  proof 
thereof.  They  deny  that  they  have  put  upon  the  market  in 
bottles  any  product  resembling  in  taste  and  appearance  the 
plaintiff's  bottled  '^Coca-Cola,"  but  allege  the  truth  to  be 
that  the  article  they  have  put  on  the  market  is  the  genuine, 
identical  article  and  product  known  as  ^'  Coca-Cola."  They 
admit  that  they  have  applied  to  the  crowns  of  the  bottles 
containing  such  product  and  upon  labels  attached  thereto 
the  name  ^  Coca-Cola,"  but  deny  that  it  was  done  without 
authority.  They  allege  that  they  purchased  said  product 
for  the  identical  purpose  to  which  they  have  applied  the 
same  from  individuals  and  corporations  who  were  the  lawful 
owners  thereof,  and  authorized  to  sell  the  same  to  these 
defendants  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  the  same,  bottled 
and  carbonated  as  ^Coca-Cola,"  and  therefore  they  deny 
that  the  result  of  this  use  by  them  has  been  to  deceive  the 
public  into  the  belief,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the  product 
of  the  defendants  is  the  product  guaranteed  by  plaintiff  to 
be  properly  made  of  proper  materials,  and  made,  carbonated, 
and  bottled  under  the  plaintiff's  authority  and  supervision. 
They  then  plead  that  the  plaintiff,  by  adopting  a  system  of 
exclusive  contracts,  has  undertaken  to  divide  the  country, 
and  especially  the  territory  in  which  the  defendants  are 
operating,  into  districts,  whereby  they  have  agreed  to  sell 
to  such  persons  and  corporations  alone,  and  exclusively 
thus  contracted,  which  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  said 
product,  and  preventing  and  destroying  competition  in  the 
sale  thereof,  among  the  different  purchasers,  and  have  re- 
fused and  still  refuse  to  sell  and  furnish  such  product  or 
commodity  to  the  defendants  upon  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  at  the  same  price  as  they  are  furnishing  and 
selling  this  commodity  to  other  purchasers  thereof,  all  of 
which  it  is  charged  is  for  the  purpose  and  object  of  lessen- 
ing the  competition  and  creating  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of 
said  sjrmp,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  cause  was  submitted  upon  an  agreed  statement  of 
f  ftpts.    From  this  it  appears :  That  the  plaintiff  is  the  owner 
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of  the  trade-mark  ^^  Ckxra-Cola,''  and  it  has  been  used  by  it 
and  its  predecessor  in  title  since  May,  1886.  That  it  was 
duly  registered  as  a  trade-mark  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as 
set  out  in  the  complaint.  That  it  has  advertised  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
that  over  $10,000,000  have  been  expended  by  the  plaintiff 
in  advertising  it.  That  it  is  made  up  for  the  public  in  two 
forms,  as  alleged  in  the  complaint.  That  the  following  dif- 
ferences, among  others,  are  made  between  the  syrup  ^'  Coca- 
Cola  ''  manufactured  to  be  used  at  fountains  and  that  to  be 
sold  in  bottles.  In  1,250  gallons  of  the  finished  product  the 
bottler's  syrup  contains  1,000  pounds  more  sugar  than  the 
other.  It  has  10  per  cent  more  coloring  matter,  to  wit,  cara- 
mel. It  contains  more  phosphoric  acid,  and  some  percentage 
less  of  caffeine,  than  does  the  syrup  made  to  be  used  at  soda 
fountains.  The  fountain  syrup  contains  28  pounds  of  caf- 
feine to  1,250  pounds  [227]  of  the  finished  product,  while 
that  used  in  the  bottler's  syrup  contains  only  25  pounds  of 
caffeine  to  1,250  pounds.  That  the  plaintiff  in  its  sales 
system  has  two  methods  by  which  the  product  is  sold : 

First.  The  system  by  which  the  syrup  manufactured  for 
fountain  sale  is  sold  to  jobbers  and  dispensers,  to  be  sold  from 
the  soda  fountain;  the  jobbers  selling  it  to  the  dispensers 
under  a  contract  that  the  plaintiff  will  supply  it  only  in  the 
original  package,  that  the  jobber  is  not  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  as  ^'  Coca-Cola  "  any  imitation  of  or  substitute  therefor, 
and  upon  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  plain- 
tiff will  allow  certain  rebates  to  the  jobber,  depending  upon 
the  quantity  bought,  provided  that  the  sales  have  been  to 
dispensers  only,  and  none  to  bottlers,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
carbonating  in  bottles.  The  dispenser'  contract,  whidi  he  is 
required  to  sign,  obligates  him  that,  when  ^^ Coca-Cola"  is 
asked  for,  he  will  only  supply  ^^ Coca-Cola"  as  manufac- 
tured and  furnished  by  the  plaintiff,  not  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  as  ^  Coca-Cola  "  any  imitation  of  or  substitute  therefor, 
and  if  he  complies  with  these  terms  he  is  to  receive  a  rebate, 
depending  upon  the  quantity  bought  by  him.    The  plaintiff 
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does  not  enter  into  a  dispensers'  contract  directly,  but  only 
through  the  jobber.  The  fountain  syrup  is  never  i^ld  for 
the  purpose  of  bottling,  and  is  not  made  or  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  same  bottled. 

Second.  The  syrup  made  for  bottling  purposes  is  sold  to 
two  corporations— one  "  The  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company,'' 
and  the  other  "  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company."  This  sale  is 
made  imder  and  by  virtue  of  contracts  entered  into  between 
the  plaintiff  and  the  bottling  companies.  There  was  an  origi- 
nal contract,  which  was  later  amended.  The  original  con- 
tract was  made  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1899,  and  by  this 
contract  the  bottling  company  obligated  itself  to  establish  in 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  bottling  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
bottling  this  syrup,  with  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  to 
prepare  and  put  up  in  bottles,  or  other  receptacles,  a  car- 
bonated drink  containing  a  mixture  of  **  Coca-Cola,"  syrup, 
and  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  under  a  pressure 
of  more  than  one  atmosphere;  the  syrup  to  be  in  proportions 
of  not  less  than  one  ounce  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  It  also 
obligates  itself  to  keep  on  hand  a  suflScient  quantity  to  supply 
the  demand  in  all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  agreement; 
that  it  is  to  buy  all  the  "  Coca-Cola  "  syrup  from  the  plain- 
tiff, upon  the  terms  set  forth,  and  it  is  not  to  buy  any  substi- 
tute therefor,  or  other  syrup  or  substances,  nor  attempt  to 
use  or  imitate  in  any  article  prepared  by  them  **  Coca-Cola  " 
syrup.  The  plaintiff  is  also  to  furnish  all  necessary  labels 
and  advertising  matter  at  its  own  cost.  The  right  to  use  the 
name  '^  Coca-Cola  "  and  all  the  trade-marks  and  designs  for 
labels  then  owned  and  controlled  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
right  to  vend  such  preparation  or  mixture,  bottled  or  put 
up  in  bottles,  in  the  United  States,  except  the  six  New  Eng<* 
land  States  and  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Tezas^  is 
granted  to  them  exclusively ;  but  the  right  to  use  the  name, 
trade-mark,  and  labels  is  to  apply  only  to  the  carbonated 
mixture  described,  and  is  not  to  apply  to  the  soda  fountain 
business. 

This  contract  was  later  amended  by  requiring^  the  bottling 
company  to  buy  all  of  the  "  Coca-Cola  "  syrup  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  agreement  directly  from  the  plaintiff;  not 
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to  sell  or  in  any  way  dispose,  witticmt  the  written  consent 
of  the  plaintiff,  of  any  ^  Coca-C!ola/'  except  after  it  is  car- 
bonated and  bottled.  The  labels  and  advertising  matter 
furnished  by  the  plaintiff  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  bottling 
company  at  what  the  actual  cost  and  freight  expense  may 
be.  By  another  amendment  made  to  these  contracts  on 
April  24, 1915,  the  provision  whereby  the  bottling  company 
was  to  purchase  the  syrup  directly  from  the  plaintiff  was 
amended  by  eliminating  the  condition  that  the  bottling  com- 
pany is  to  buy  all  the  ^^ Coca-Cola"  necessary  from  the 
plaintiff.  It  also  eliminates  from  the  former  contracts  those 
provisions  by  which  the  bottling  company  obligated  itself 
not  to  use  any  substitute,  or  substitutes,  or  to  attempt  to  use 
or  imitate  ^^  Coca-Cola  "  syrup,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  bot- 
tling company  agreed  not  to  manufacture,  deal  in,  sell,  offer 
for  sale,  use,  or  handle,  nor  attempt  to  do  so,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  product  that  is  a  substitute  for  or  imita- 
tion of  ^^  Coca-Cola."  By  another  provision  in  this  last 
.amendment  to  the  former  contracts  the  plaintiff  selects  the 
bottling  ccHupany  as  its  sole  exclusive  customer  and  licensee, 
for  the  purpose  of  bottling  [888]  ^^  Coca-Cola  "  in  the  terri- 
tory heretofore  acquired  by  it,  and  it  agrees  not  to  sell  its 
fountain  syrup  to  anyone,  when  it  knows  that  such  syrup  . 
is  to  be  used  for  bottling  purposes;  that  under  these  con- 
tracts the  bottling  companies  are  not  permitted  to  bottle 
the  syrup  manufactured  for  fountain  purposes;  that  the 
two  bottling  companies  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  plain- 
tiff, given  the  right  to  certain  local  companies,  which  are 
establii^ed  in  different  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  bottling 
the  bottling  syrup  of  the  plaintiff ;  that  such  a  contract  was 
made  with  the  Little  Bock  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 
for  certain  territory,  which  includes  the  town  of  Russell- 
ville  and  county  of  Pope,  where  the  defendants  are  carry- 
ing on  the  business  sought  to  be  enjoined  by  this  proceeding. 
It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  plaintiff  sets  !^e  standard 
by  which  its  product  is  to  be  bottled,  and  by  a  system  of 
inspection  and  supervision  inspects  and  supervises  the  bot- 
tling of  its  product,  wheresoever  made ;  that  it  requires  that 
its  bottled  product  shall  be  bottled,  using  certain  ptopor- 
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tions ;  that  the  plants  must  be  kept  clean,  and  the  cases  and 
bottles  sent  out  in  a  sanitary  and  presentable  manner,  a 
close  supervision  being  kept  over  the  character  of  the  goods 
sent  out;  that  a  minute  inspection  is  maintained  in  regard 
to  the  character,  purity,  and  wholesomeneas  of  the  bottled 
^'  Coco-Cola."  The  bottling  companies  have  no  connection  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  manner  with  the  sale  of  the  fountain 
product.  This  supervision  and  inspection  extends  to  all 
plants  that  bottle  '^Coca-Cola,"  no  matter  where  situated. 
The  difference  between  these  two  products  arose  from  the 
fact  that  it  developed  in  the  process  of  bottling  that  the 
product  when  bottled  stood  for  a  longer  time  after  its  car- 
bonation  than  did  the  syrup  used  at  the  fountains,  and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  provide  for  this  contingency,  a  difference 
had  to  be  made  in  the  bottled  product ;  and,  further,  that  the 
character  of  the  trade  was  best  supplied  by  making  a  specific 
syrup  for  the  particular  purpose  of  bottling ;  that  the  syrup 
is  not  consumed  by  the  public,  only  after  being  mixed  with 
the  proper  proportions  of  water;  that  the  system  of  supervi- 
sion and  inspection  exercised  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  parent 
bottling  companies  consists  of  the  following: 

In  order  to  see  that  the  product  is  bottled  in  a  certain 
manner,  and  that  the  business  is  properly  conducted,  a  sys- 
tem of  supervisions  has  been  organized  by  the  plaintiff, 
known  as  the  ^'  inspection  department."  This  inspection  de- 
partment has  a  competent  man  at  the  head,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  divide  up  the  territories  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  covered  advantageously  by  the  inspectors.  Five  inspec- 
tors in  this  department  operate  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
head  inspector  routes  these  different  inspectors  and  follows 
them  up.  A  report  is  required  from  these  inspectors  from 
each  different  plant  visited.  Samples  of  the  product  are 
taken  from  the  plant,  which  product  is  tested  in  the  plant,  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  product  conforms  to  the  standard 
established,  these  inspectors  being  trained  men.  The  inspec- 
tors are  equipped  with  gas-test  gauges  and  hydrometers  and 
other  instruments  to  enable  them  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  product  is  being  put  up  according  to  instructions.  They 
carry  other  gauges  and  other  things  to  test  each  machine 
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used  by  the  bottling  plant,  to  detennine  whether  or  not  the 
machines  are  throwing  the  proper  amount  of  syrup  into 
each  particular  bottle.  Samples  are  taken  of  the  product 
both  before  and  after  the  process  of  carbonation.  These 
samples  are  forwarded  to  the  head  inspector  at  Atlanta, 
where  they  are  chemically  examined;  and  if  any  difference 
appears,  they  must  immediately  make  the  changes  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  the  standard  prescribed  by  the  plaintiff.  If 
necessary,  the  chemical  expert  and  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  are  sent  to  make  personal  investigations  of  the  plant. 

The  water  used  in  the  carbonating  is  chemically  tested,  and 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  plant  is  investigated,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  main  questions  considered  at  all  times.  The 
question  of  carbonation  in  making  the  bottled  product  is 
given  strict  attention  by  the  inspectors  and  chemical  experts, 
proper  carbonation  depending  upon  the  machinery,  the  kind 
of  water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  used.  As  warm 
water  can  not  be  carbonated,  the  bottling  plants  are  required 
to  install  cooling  plants  to  get  the  proper  carbonation.  The 
proper  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  not  only  [229]  gives  the 
product  life,  but  helps  to  preserve  it  against  deterioration, 
and  thereby  preserves  the  standard  of  the  product.  This 
supervision  and  inspection  is  carried  on  in  each  and  every 
bottling  plant. 

It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  defendants  have  not  been 
given  a  contract,  nor  express  permission,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  bottle  either  product  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company, 
nor  use  the  trade-mark  ^^  Coca-Cola."  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  defendants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  bottUng  of  beverages,  and  are  bottling  and  putting  upon 
the  market  a  product,  a  bottle  of  which  is  filed  as  evidence. 
The  syrup  used  in  making  up  this  product  by  the  defend- 
ants is  the  fountain  syrup  manufactured  by  the  Coca-Cola 
Company,  and  which  they  obtain  in  the  course  of  trade  from 
jobbers  or  retailers  who  have  purchased  the  fountain  product 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Company,  and  they  bottle  it  without  per- 
mission or  authority  from  the  plaintiff,  and  apply  the  trade- 
mark ^^  Coca-Cola  "  thereto,  by  using  the  tops  and  labels  of 
the  plaintiff  on  the  product,  without  authority  from  anyone 
authorized  to  give  it.    These  purchases  are  made  from  par- 
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ties  who  are  ihe  lawful  ownens  thereof,  and  who  sell  the  same 
to  the  defendants  in  the  due  course  of  trade.  The  plaintiff, 
as  well  as  the  bottling  companies,  have  refused  to  sdl  to  the 
defendants  the  syrup  for  the  purpose  of  bottling,  although 
the  defendants  offered  to  purchase  and  pay  therefor,  and 
objected  to  their  using  the  trade-mark  ^  Coca-Cola  "  in  con- 
nection with  their  bottled  product,  or  to  do  anything  to  the 
plaintiff's  syrup  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  or  using  the 
same. 

Moore,  Smith,  Moore  dk  Trieher,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
{Reed  A  Rogers,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Candler,  Thomson 
A  Hireck,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  counsel),  for  plaintiff. 

Mehaffy,  Reid  dk  Mehaffy,  of  Little  Rock,  Atk.,  for  de- 
fendants. 

TlUGBBBB,  District  Judge  (after  stating  the  facts  as  above). 

It  is  not  disputed  by  the  defendants  that  the  plaintiff  is 
the  lawful  owner  of  the  trade-mark  "  Coca-Cola,"  that  it  is 
an  asset  of  great  value,  and  that  the  defendants  are  bottling, 
offering  for  sale,  and  selling  a  bottled  preparation,  under  the 
name  of  ^  Coca-Cola,"  using  the  tops  and  labels  prepared  by 
the  plaintiff  for  the  preparation  bottled  imder  its  super- 
vision, and  furnished  by  it  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
bottling  it,  under  its  authority  or  license,  and  that  these  tops 
and  labels  indicate  to  the  public  that  it  is  the  plaintiff's 
preparation,  made  under  its  supervision  and  guaranteed  by 
it.  Although  counsel  have  argued  many  important  ques- 
tions, there  are  only  two  issues  which,  under  the  allega- 
tions in  the  bill,  answer,  and  agreed  statement  of  facts  are 
necessary  for  the  determination  of  this  case : 

(1)  That  the  preparation  bottled  by  the  defendants  is 
made  of  syrup  made  and  sold  by  the  plaintiff,  and  that  it  was 
purchased  by  the  defendants  for  the  identical  purpose  to 
which  they  have  applied  the  same,  and  from  parties  who 
were  the  lawful  owners  thereof  by  purchase  from  the  plain- 
tiff, but  not  from  the  plaintiff,  nor  from  its  authorized 
>r«ndee8. 
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(9)  That  by  its  manner  of  doing  business,  as  is  folly  set 
out  in  the  agreed  statement  of  facts,  the  plaintiff  seeks  to 
establish  an  nnreasonable  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 
1890,  c.  647, 26  Stat.  209,  known  as  the  ^  Sherman  Act,"  and 
the  amendments  thereto,  and  the  act  of  October  15,  1914,  c. 
828,  88  Stat.  730,  and  known  as  the  ^'  Clayton  Act." 

[1,  2]  In  determining  the  issues  in  this  case  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  the  well-established  principle  of  law 
that  the  protection  given  [290]  by  law  to  trade-marks  has 
a  twofold  object :  To  protect  the  owner  in  his  property,  and 
to  protect  the  public  from  being  deceived  by  reason  of  a  mis- 
leading claim  that  the  article  bearing  the  trade-mark  is  the 
article  manufactured  by  the  owner  of  the  trade-mark,  when 
in  fact  it  is  not,  but  a  substitute.  The  use  of  any  simulation 
of  a  trade-mark,  which  is  likely  to  induce  common  purchas- 
ers, exercising  ordinary  care,  to  buy  the  article  to  which  the 
trade-mark  is  affixed,  thereby  indicating  that  it  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  owner  of  the  trade-mark,  is  unlawful  and  will  be 
enjoined.  McLean  v.  Fleming^  96  U.  S.  245,  251,  24  L.  Ed. 
828 ;  Ktmn  v.  Diamond  Steel  Co.,  89  Fed.  706,  711,  82  C.  C. 
A.  324, 329 ;  Lay  tan  Pure  Food  Co.  v.  Church  dk  Dwight  Co., 
182  Fed.  24,  34, 104  C.  C.  A.  464,  474. 

{3]  As  the  plaintiff,  according  to  the  allegations  in  the 
complaint  and  the  agreed  statement  of  facts,  in  addition  to 
selling  its  product,  guarantees  it  to  be  wholesome,  palatable, 
and  uniform,  as  well  as  its  cleanliness  and  excellence  of 
manufacture,  carbonating,  and  bottling,  and  for  that  purpose 
maintains  a  very  elaborate  system  of  supervision,  it  would 
not  only  be  an  imposition  on  the  ^public,  who  purchase  the 
bottled  preparation,  but  may  cause  great  damage  to  the 
plaintiff,  if  permitted. 

If  a  person  buying  the  bottled  preparation,  which  has  all 
the  indicia  of  having  been  put  up  under  the  plaintiff's  super- 
vision and  guaranty,  the  tops  and  labels  on  the  bottles  giv- 
ing assurance  of  ftat  fact,  should  sustain  an  injury  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  it  was  improperly  prepand,  was  un- 
clean, oontained  unwholesome  ingredients,  had  insufficient 
mrfoonic  acid  gas  for  its  preservation,  and  by  reason  thereof 
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is  unfit  as  a  beverage,  or  for  any  other  cause,  doe  to  the 
negligence  of  plaintiff's  licensed  bottler,  is  injured,  the  plain- 
tiff may  be  liable  to  heavy  damages.  Having  assumed  this 
guaranty  of  its  bottles,  the  plaintiff  not  only  has  the  right, 
but  it  is  its  duty,  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary,  by  a 
proper  system  of  inspection,  to  guard  the  public,  as  well  as 
itself;  against  this  danger.  The  well-recognized  rule  of  law 
is  that  the  manufacturer  of  any  article  of  food,  drink,  or 
drug  intended  for  consumption,  or  of  any  dangerous  articles, 
may  be  liable  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  and  consumer  for 
negligence  causing  an  injury,  although  there  is  no  direct 
contractual  relation  between  them,  such  an  action  resting  on 
tort,  and  not  on  contract.  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co.  v.  DeselmSj 
212  U.  S.  159,  29  Sup.  Ct.  270,  68  L.  Ed.  468;  Standard  OU 
Co.  V.  Murray,  119  Fed.  672, 57  C.  C.  A.  1 ;  Huset  v.  /.  /.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.,  120  Fed.  866,  57  C.  C.  A.  287,  240, 
61  L.  R.  A.  303;  Riggs  v.  Standard  OU  Co.  (C.  C.)  180  Fed. 
199;  Keep  v.  National  Tube  Co.  (C.  C.)  164  Fed.  121;  Ket- 
terer  v.  Armour  (D.  C.)  200  Fed.  322;  Mazetti  v.  Armour, 
75  Wash.  622,  135  Pac.  633,  48  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  213,  Ann. 
Cas.  1915C,  140;  Thomas  v.  Winchester,  6  N.  Y.  897,  67  Am. 
Dec.  455;  Statler  v.  Mfg.  Co.,  195  N.  Y.  478,  88  N.  E.  1068; 
Wellington  v.  Oil  Co.,  104  Mass.  64 ;  Roberts  v.  Brewing  Co., 
211  Mass.  449,  98  N.  E.  95 ;  NoHon  v.  Sewall,  106  Mass.  148, 
8  Am.  Rep.  298;  Bishop  v.  Weber,  189  Mass.  411,  1  N.  £. 
154,  52  Am.  Rep.  716 ;  Peters  v.  Johnson,  50  W.  Va.  644,  41 
S.  E.  190,  57  L.  R.  A.  428,  88  Am.  St.  Rep.  909;  Peterson  v. 
Standard  OU  Co.,  55  [281 J  Or.  511, 106  Pac.  337,  Ann.  Cas. 
1912A,  625 ;  TomZinson  v.  Armour  <6  Co.,  76  N.  J.  Law,  748, 
70  Atl.  314, 19  L.  R.  A.  ^N.  S.)  928;  Diaon  v.  BeU,  6  Maul. 
&  Sel.  198. 

The  fact  that  the  syrup  used  by  the  defendants  is  that 
manufactured  by  the  plaintiff,  assuming  that  it  had  been 
made  for  bottling  purposes,  is  immaterial,  for  the  syrup, 
although  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  finished  product,  is 
only  one  of  several  used  for  the  preparation,  when  offered 
to  the  consumer.  To  maintain  the  reputation,  and  conse- 
quently the  favor  of  the  consuming  public,  it  is  important 
to  the  manufacturer  of  the  preparation  bearing  its  trade- 
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mark  that  it  should  be  wholeBome,  palatable,  dean,  and 
free  from  all  impure  and  dangerous  substances,  regardless 
of  the  fact  whether  it  was  bottled  by  itself  and  sold  by  it 
directly  to  the  consumer,  or  through  its  licensees.  In  this 
case  the  bUl  charges,  and  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  ad- 
mits, that  the  plaintiff  manufactures  two  different  syrups — 
one  for  bottling  and  the  other  for  fountain  trade;  that  the 
syrup  for  bottling  purposes  differs  in  several  material  re- 
spects from  that  intended  for  the  fountain  trade;  that  the 
bottler's  ssyrup  c(mtains  more  sugar,  has  10  per  cent  more 
caramel  for  coloring  purposes,  contains  more  phosphoric 
acid,  and  less  caffeine  than  the  fountain  syrup;  and  these 
two  syrups  are  put  up  and  sold  in  distinctive  packages. 

The  authorities  are  numerous  that,  when  a  manufacturer 
of  only  one  article  of  food  and  drink  sells  it  in  bulk,  and  also 
puts  it  up  in  bottles,  the  latter  bearing  a  distinctive  trade- 
mark, a  purchaser  of  the  article  in  bulk  will  be  guilty  of  un- 
fair competition,  and  enjoined,  if  bottling  it  and  affixing  the 
manufacturer's  distinctive  labels  upon  the  goods  bottled  by 
him.  Krausa  v.  Peebles  Co.  (C.  C.)  58  Fed.  585, 592;  People 
V.  Luhr8, 195  N.  Y.  377,  89  N.  E.  171,  25  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.) 
473;  Hennessy  v.  White,  Cox,  Manual  Trade-Mark  Cases, 
377 ;  Browne  on  Trade-Marks,  §§  910,  759,  and  authorities 
there  cited.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  rule  is  that 
'^unless  the  manufacturer  can  control  the  bottling,  he  can 
not  guarantee  that  it  is  the  genuine  article  prepared  by 
him."  To  this  may  be  added  that  he  can  not  tell  whether  it 
is  bottled  in  so  careful  a  manner  as  is  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  article  and  the  maintenance  of  its  good  reputa- 
tion. This  rule,  of  course,  applies  with  much  greater  force 
when  there  are  two  varieties  manufactured  by  the  same 
party  and  sold  under  the  same  trade-mark,  but  intended  to 
be  placed  on  the  market  for  different  purposes,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  instant  cause.  Russia  Cement  Co.  v.  Katzen- 
stein  (C.  C.)  109  Fed.  314;  Cook  dk  Bemheimer  v.  Ross 
(C.  C.)  78  Fed.  203;  Thomas  G.  Plant  Co.  v.  May  Mercm^ 
tOe  Co.  (C.  C.)  168  Fed.  229;  Mcllhenny  v.  Hathaway  (D. 
C.)  195  Fed.  652;  Omott  v.  Kettle,  3  Duer  (N.  Y.)  624; 
Spalding  v.  Oamage^  82  B.  P.  C.  278 ;  Sebastian  on  Trade- 
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Marks,  page  169;  .Hopkins  on  Trade-Marios,  page  276.  A 
case  almost  identical  with  the  facts  in  this  caee  is  OharUs  E. 
Hires  Co.  v.  Xepapas  (C.  C.)  180  Fed.  962. 

In  PoweU  y.  BirTningham  {Yorkshire  Relish  ease)^  14  B. 
P.  C.  730,  it  was  testified  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
articles  under  consideration  was  only  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
the  court  held  that,  even  in  the  case  of  such  a  small  difference, 
the  defendant  had  not  proven  [28S]  the  identity  of  their 
product  with  the  plaintiff's.  Of  what  bttiefit  would  a  trade- 
mark be,  if  one  buying  the  article  protected  by  it  were  per- 
mitted to  adulterate  it,  or  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and 
then  offer  it  to  the  public  as  the  genuine  article,  protected 
by  the  trade-mark?  The  greatest  value  of  a  trade-mark  is 
the  reputation  established  by  the  excellence  of  the  article, 
and  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  that  fact  by  tiie  con- 
suming public.  An  article  without  any  merit  can  derive  no 
benefit  from  a  trade-mark,  and  only  a  temporary  benefit 
from  the  most  extensive  advertisement.  It  is  like  the  value 
of  a  ''good  will"  in  an  established  going  concern.  .  It  de- 
pends upon  the  successful  operation  of  the  business.  With- 
out that  there  is  no  value  to  it.  Who  would  pay  for  the  good 
will  of  a  business  conducted  at  a  loss  ?  The  court  is  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that,  upon  the  facts  in  this  case,  the  defend- 
ants are  guilty  of  unfair  competition. 

[4]  Do  the  facts  show  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
against  monopolies  and  stifling  competition?  The  trade- 
mark laws,  like  the  patent  laws,  give  the  owner  a  monopoly 
which  neither  the  Sherman  Act  nor  any  other  act  of  Con- 
gress forbids.  It  would  be  a  paradox  to  say  that  the  exer- 
cise of  a  right,  expressly  granted  by  law,  is  unlawful. 

[5]  Counsel  for  defendants  rely  on  Dr.  Miles  Medical 
Co.  V.  Park  &  Sons  Co.,  220  U.  S.  378,  81  Sup.  Ct.  8T6,  66 
L.  Ed.  502,  and  Coca-Cola  Co.  v.  Bermett  (D.  C.)  226  Fed. 
430.  What  was  decided  in  the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company 
case  was  that  the  manufacturer  of  an  unpatented  proprietary 
medicine  can  not,  after  an  absolute  sale  of  the  article,  fix  die 
prices  for  future  sales.  The  court,  in  its  opinion  in  that 
case,  holds  that  the  restraint  of  trade  must  be  determined  by 
the  particular  dieumstanees  of  the  case,  and  the  nature  of 
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th«  principleB  which  are  involved  in  it,  and  wheilier  it  is 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  In  Coca-Cola  Co.  v.  Bennett^ 
there  was  no  question  of  unfair  competition  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff,  which  is  the  cause  of  complaint  in  this  case.  Nor 
was  there  any  claim  in  that  case  that  the  plaintiff  guaranteed 
the  purity,  cleanliness,  wholesomeness,  and  quality,  by  using 
its  distinctive  tops  and  labels  on  its  bottles,  and  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  itself  against  claims  for  damages  on 
that  guaranty,  it  maintains  a  system  of  supervision  and  in- 
spection, as  set  out  in  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  herein. 
Nor  did  it  appear  in  that  case  that  the  defendants  used  for 
bottling  the  syrup  intended  for  soda  fountains,  and  which 
was  not  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The  court  also  found 
that  the  defendants  made  the  preparation  in  the  identical 
manner  contemplated  by  the  parties.  That  case  is  there- 
fore not  applicable.  In  view  of  tiie  responsibilities  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  right  of  the  purchasers  to  obtain  the  identi- 
cal article,  which  they  desire  to  buy,  the  requirements  of  the 
plaintiff  are  reasonable,  and  in  the  end  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

[6]  Are  plaintiff's  acts  in  violation  of  the  "Clayton 
Act"?    That  act  provides  (section  3)  : 

^  That  It  Bball  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce,  in 
the  course  of  such  commerce,  to  lease  or  make  a  sale  or  contract 
for  sale  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  machinery,  supplies,  or  other 
oomnoditieB,  whether  patented  or  unpatented,  for  use,  consumption, 
or  reside  within  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  thereof  or  the 
District  of  Columhia  or  any  insular  possession  or  [288]  other  place 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  fix  a  price  charged 
therefor,  or  discount  from,  or  rebate  upon,  such  price,  on  the  con- 
dition, agreement,  or  understanding  that  the  lessee  or  purchaser 
thereof  shaU  not  use  or  deal  in  the  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  ma- 
chinery, supplies^  or  other  commodities  of  a  competitor  or  competitors 
of.  the  lessor  or  seller,  where  the  eftect  of  such  lease,  sale^  or  oonr 
tract  for  sale  or  such  condition,  agreement,  or  understanding  may  be 
to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  commerce." 

This  act  is  invoked  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants,  in 
view  of  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  that : 

"The  plaintiff,  as  well  as  tte  bottling  oomxMuiies,  through  whom 
its  syrup  is  sold  to  the  retaU  dealer,  have  refused  to  sell  to  the  de- 
fendants the  syrup  for  the  purpose  of  bottling,  although  the  defend- 
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ants  offered  to  purchase  and  pay  therefor,  and  objected  to  th^  use 
of  the  trade-mark  'Coca-Cola,*  in  connection  with  their  bottled 
product." 

Whether  that  act  is  to  be  construed  so  as  to  compel  one  to 
sell  his  wares  or  manufactures  to  any  one  applying  therefor 
cannot  be  determined  in  this  case,  as  this  is  not  an  action  to 
obtain  relief  of  that  nature  and  is  therefore  not  involved. 
Any  one  interested  in  that  question  may  consult  Union  Pa- 
dpi  Coal  Co.  V.  UnUed  States,  173  Fed.  787,  97  C.  C.  A.  578, 
and  Great  Atlantic  cfe  Pacific  Tea  Co.  v.  Cream  of  Wheat 
Co.  (D.  C.)  224  Fed.  666,  affirmed  227  Fed.  46,  188  C.  C. 
A.  123. 

The  issue  in  this  case,  as  has  been  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
is  whether  one  purchasing  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  prep< 
aration,  although  it  be  the  chief  one,  can  use  it,  without  per- 
mission of  the  manufacturer,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
injuriously  affect  the  manufacturer,  the  intending  purchaser 
having  the  means  to  adulterate  it,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
trade-mark  and  name  of  the  manufacturer  sell  it  to  the  pub- 
lic as  the  genuine  article.  It  would,  although  not  impossible, 
certainly  be  a  great  hardship  on  the  plaintiff,  if  it  were  re- 
quired to  permit  its  preparation  to  be  bottled  in  every  com- 
munity throughout  the  United  States,  no  matter  how  small 
the  purchases  for  that  community  may  be,  and  maintain 
such  supervision  over  the  bottling  as  under  its  system  it 
maintains  and  deems  necessary.  By  confining  its  sales  to 
bottling  companies  doing  business  in  cities  so  centrally  lo- 
cated as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  its  syrup,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  it  to  supervise  the  bottling  under  its 
system,  it  does  all  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  it, 
and  the  law  demands.  The  plaintiff,  like  all  other  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  is  no  doubt  anxious  to  extend  its  trade 
as  much  as  possible,  and  self-interest,  if  nothing  else,  will 
induce  its  preparation  to  be  bottled  in  as  many  places  as  the 
trade,  and  its  own  interests,  will  justify. 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  defendants  are  guilty 
of  unfair  competition,  and  that  the  business  of  the  plaintiff, 
as  conducted,  is  not  in  violation  of  any  of  the  ^^ Anti-Trust 
acts  "  of  the  United  States.  A  decree  granting  a  permanent 
injunction  in  conformity  with  the  prayer  of  the  bill  may  he 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  court  for  approvaL 
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UNITED  STATES  v.  KING  ET  AL. 

(District  Court,  D.  Massachttsetts.    October  28, 1915.) 

[229  Fed.  Rep.,  275.] 

HOir(»OLIS8     31 — GUICINAL     PB08ECUTION8 — SumcIBNCT     07     InDICT- 

MSivT. — ^An  indictment  alleged  that  defendants  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy that  they  should  appoint  an  executive  conunlttee,  that  the 
ezecntiTe  committee  should  constitute  a  listing  conmiittee,  that  the 
listing  committee  should  cause  a  list  of  undesirable  persons  to  be 
prepared  and  published,  and  that  defendants  should  thereafter  re- 
fuse to  have  any  further  business  dealings  with  such  blacklisted 
persons,  that  the  defendants  did  appoint  a  listing  committee,  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  and  to  effect  its  object  the  committee 
blacklisted  a  parson  named,  and  defendants  refused  to  deal  with 
him,  thereby  restraining  him  from  carrying  on  interstate  trade. 
Held,  that  this  sufficiently  alleged  that  the  conspiracy  was  actually 
entered  upon  and  engaged  in,  and  the  use  of  the  word  "should" 
did  not  render  it  insufficient  in  this  respect* 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  I  20 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  81.] 

Ifdictmxht  Ain>  Invobmation  125~'Monopoijeb — Gbucinal  Pbosbou- 
TioNB — ^DuFLioiTr. — Such  indictment  was  not  bad  for  duplicity,  as 
charging  both  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  an  actual  re- 
straint of  trade,  as  the  overt  acts  described  were  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  not  as  separate  crimes. 

[Bd.  Not& — ^For  other  cases,  see  Indictment  and  Information, 
Oent  Dig.  %%  884r400;  Dec.  Dig.  125.] 

Indictment  ahd  IiviOBiiATioN  86 — ^Rsquisiibs  akd  Suffioxenct — 
AixBQATioNs  AS  TO  Vknue. — ^Au  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade  alleged  that  at  Boston,  in  the  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  defendants  therein  named  [276]  unlawfully,  etc.,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  therein  described,  and  that  in  pursuance  of 
such  conspiracy  and  to  effect  its  object  they  did  certain  acts.  Held, 
that  this  sufficiently  alleged  a  crime  committed  by  each  of  the  de- 
fendants within  the  district  of  Massachusetts. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Indictment  and  Information, 
Oent  Dig.  li  280-248;  Dec.  Dig.  86.] 

MoNoroiLiis  81 — GsiHiivAL  Pbobecutions — SujJimmoT  of  Indiot- 
MBET. — ^Interstate  shivers  of  an  especially  desirable  variety  of 
potato  formed  a  shippers*  association,  the  members  of  which  made 
76  iwr  cent  of  all  interstate  shipments  of  such  potatoes.  The  asso- 
ciation acted  through  a  committee,  which  was  authorized  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  person  producing,  receiving,  or  dealing  in  such 

^•^■^P— — »«'^»^—  III         ■■        I     IM       .  I    II     .1  ■  ■  ■   ■  ■  .       .   I  .1   .  I  l—i^^»^M 
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potatoes  was  undesirable.  Persons  adjudged  undesirable  were  put 
on  a  black  list,  which  was  circulated  among  the  members,  who 
were  forbidden  under  a  penalty  from  having  any  business  deal- 
ings with  blacklisted  persons.  The  black  list  was  also  circulated 
among  non-members,  dealing  in  potatoes  as  buyers,  sellers,  com- 
mission merchants,  or  otherwise,  and  such  non-members  were  noti- 
fied that,  unless  they  ceased  dealing  with  blacklisted  pensons  th^ 
would  be  blacklisted,  and  members  of  the  association  would  no 
longer  deal  with  them.  Au  indictment  for  a  oonqplracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  did  not  state  the  object  of  the  association  or  the  reasons  for 
which  persona  were  blacklisted.  Held,  that  on  demurrer  it  must  be 
assumed  that  these  reasons  were  legitimate,  and  hence  the  indict- 
ment did  not  show  that  defendants  were  not  within  their  rights  in 
forming  the  association,  blacklisting  persons,  and  agreeing  that  the 
members  would  not  deal  with  such  blacklisted  personsi  bat  that  in 
going  outside  its  own  membership  and  attempting  to  coerce  non- 
members  from  dealing  with  those  blacklisted  it  was  an  illegal  con- 
spiracy. 

[Eki.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies*  Oent  Dig.  I  20;  Dec. 
Dig.  8X] 

MonOPOUKS      IT^-OOMBINATXONS      PbOHIBITED— BorOOTTS-— SSOOHPABT 

Boycotts. — Where  it  was  intended  to  restrain  the  trade  of  the  black- 
listed persons,  the  "  secondary  boycott,"  or  attempt  of  the  members 
of  the  association  to  coerce  non-members  into  refraining  from  deal- 
ing with  blacklisted  persons,  was  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act 
(act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  SUt  200  [Comp.  St.  1018,  %%  88aO> 
8830]),  regardless  of  defendants*  purpose  or  motlTe  as  no  purpose 
w  motive  could  make  such  action  Justifiable  or  such  restraint 
legal. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig*  I  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  17.] 
MoNoorouEs  81— Gbucinal  Pbosbcutzons — SuiJrioijBNCT  or  Indict- 
ment.— ^Where  an  indictment  against  the  members  of  a  potato 
shippers'  association,  the  members  of  which  controlled  75  per  cent 
of  an  especially  desirable  variety  of  potatoes,  for  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade,  alleged  that  persons  engaged  in  buying,  seiUng, 
or  dealing  in  such  potatoes  could  not  obtain  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  their  legitimate  demands  unless  potatoes  were  supplied  -to 
them  by  such  members,  it  sufficiently  appeared  that  it  wa*  inlSDded 
to  restrain  the  trade  of  persons  blacklisted  by  the  association,  aa 
the  refusal  to  do  business  with  them  would  restrain  their  trade, 
and  the  intent  must  be  presumed  from  the  act  itself. 

[Bd.  Note.—- For  other  cases*  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig.  I  20;  Dec 
Dig.  81.] 

Carl  C.  King  and  others  were  indicted  for  a  conspira<7  ^ 
restraint  of  trade.  Oa  demurrer  to  the  indictment.  De- 
murrer overruled. 
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[277]  George  W.  Anderson^  U.  S.  Atty.,  and  Leo  A. 
Sogers^  Asst.  U.  S.  Atty.,  both  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Herbert  Parker^  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  defendants. 

MoRTOK,  District  Judge. 

This  is  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade  under  the  Sherman  Act  The  defendants  have  de- 
murred, and  have  assigned  many  causes  of  demurrer,  which 
fall  into  two  groups,  viz,  those  which  relate  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  indictment,  and  those  which  relate  to  its  subject 
matter. 

[1]  As  to  the  objections  based  on  the  alleged  insufficiency 
or  inaccuracy  of  the  language: 

The  defendants  contend  that  the  indictment  does  not 
allege  that  a  conspiracy  was  actually  entered  upon  and  en- 
gaged in.  This  argument  is  based  principally  upon  the 
use  of  the  word  ^^ should''  in  that  part  of  the  indictment 
which  undertakes  to  describe  the  conspiracy.  It  alleges  that 
the  defendants  unlawfully  and  knowing^  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  which  con- 
spiracy was,  in  substance,  that  the  defendants  '^  should  ap- 
point" an  executive  committee,  that  such  executive  com- 
mittee ^should  constitute''  a  listing  committee,  that  said 
listing  committee  ^should  cause"  a  list  of  undesirable  re- 
ceivers to  be  prepared  and  published,  that  all  the  members 
of  the  association  ^should  thereafter  refuse  to  have  any 
further  business  dealings  "  with  the  blacklisted  persons,  etc. 
The  indictment  then  goes  on  to  allege  that  the  defendants 
constituted  said  listing  conmiittee,  and,  ^in  pursuance  of 
said  conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof  "  did  black- 
list one  McLatchy,  and  that  the  remaining  members  of 
the  association  refused  to  deal  with  him,  thereby  restraining 
him  from  carrying  on  interstate  trade. 

It  is  thus  explicitly  alleged  that  the  defendants  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  that  they  should  do  certain  things,  and 
that  they  did  certain  acts  in  carrying  it  out.  An  agreement 
is  not  infrequently  stated  in  the  form  ^  It  was  agreed  that 
the  parties  diould  do,"  etc.     Such  language  means,  as  I 
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understand  it,  that  the  agreement  was  actually  made.  The 
indictment  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  fair  mean- 
ing of  the  words  used;  so  considered,  it  sufficiently  charges 
that  the  defendants  entered  into  the  conspiracy  which  is 
described.  To  apply  the  test  suggested  in  the  defendants' 
brief,  it  seems  to  me  plain  from  the  indictment  ^Uhat  the 
combination  or  agreement  between  the  alleged  conspirators 
had  developed  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  a  tentative 
plan  into  a  definite,  initiated,  operative  course  of  action." 

[2]  The  defendants  also  contend,  rather  inconsistently, 
perhaps,  that  the  indictment  is  bad  for  duplicity,  because 
it  charges  both  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  an 
actual  restraint  of  trade.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  what 
the  indictment  charges  is  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  overt 
acts  described  in  it  are  alleged  in  support  of  that  charge, 
and  not  as  separate  crimes. 

[3]  In  the  case  of  Doyle,  it  is  further  argued  that  the  in- 
dictment does  not  allege  any  criminal  act  committed  by  him 
in  this  district.  It  does,  however,  explicitly  state  that,  ^^  at 
Boston,  in  said  district  of  Massachusetts,  said  defendants 
[L  e..  King,  Hovey,  Powers,  Doyle,  and  [278  J  Sylvester] 
unlawfully,  knowingly,  and  feloniously  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  each  other,"  etc.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  indictment,  sufficiently  alleges  a  crime  committed 
by  Doyle  in  this  district. 

Coming  to  the  substance  of  the  charge,  the  indictment,  as 
I  construe  it,  describes  the  following  business  situation : 

[4]  An  especially  desirable  variety  of  potato  is  grown  in 
Maine,  which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Aroostook 
County  potatoes.  There  is  an  extensive  interstate  trade  in 
them.  Persons  interested  in  that  trade  formed  an  associa- 
tion called  the  Aroostook  Potato  Shippers'  Association. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  interstate  shipments  from  Maine 
of  Aroostook  County  potatoes  were  made  by  members  of 
this  association.  It  acted  through  a  committee.  The  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  determine  whether  any  given  per- 
son who  carried  on  the  business  of  producing,  receiving,  or 
dealing  in  such  potatoes  was  ^  undesirable."  The  basis  upon 
l^bich  thi«  detenoination  was  to  be  made  does  not  appear. 
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The  persons  adjudged  *^  undesirable  "  were  thereupon  put  on 
a  black  list  This  black  list  was  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and  they  were  forbidden  by  its  by- 
laws, under  a  penalty,  from  having  any  business  dealings 
with  a  blacklisted  person.  The  black  list  was  also  circulated 
among  persons  dealing  in  potatoes,  either  as  buyers,  sellers, 
commission  merchants,  or  otherwise,  who  were  not  members 
of  the  association ;  and  such  persons  were  notified  that,  unless 
they  ceased  dealing  with  the  blacklisted  person,  members 
of  the  association  would  not  longer  deal  with  them,  and 
they  themselves  would  be  blacklisted.  Is  such  an  association 
legal  under  the  Sherman  Act  t 

Persons  have  a  right  to  associate  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing their  own  interests  by  discriminating  against  other 
persons,  if  such  discrimination  is  based  upon  proper  and 
legal  grounds,  e.  g,,  failure  to  pay  bills  due  to  members  of 
the  association  {Brewster  v.  MUler^  101  Ey.  868,  41  S.  W. 
301,  38  L.  K.  A.  605),  and  is  not  merely  coercive  and  arbi- 
trary, as  in  MarteU  v.  White,  185  Mass.  265,  69  N.  E.  1085, 
64  L.  R.  A.  260, 102  Am.  St  Bep.  841 ;  nor  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  interstate  trade,  as  in  Eaetem  States  Lumber 
Association  v.  U.  S.,  234  U.  &  600, 84  Sup.  Ct  951, 68  L.  Ed. 
1490,  L.  B.  A.  1916A,  788. 

The  object  of  the  Aroostook  Association  is  nowhere  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment;  and  there  is  no  allegation  of  any 
purpose  or  intent  by  its  members  or  by  the  defendants  to 
restrain  trade.  The  reasons  for  which  it  blacklisted  per- 
sons are  not  stated;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  related  to 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  commodities  or  to  interstate  comr 
meree;  they  may  have  been,  and  on  this  demurrer  must  be 
assumed  to  have  been,  legitimate.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  defendants  were  not  within  their  rights  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  association,  in  giving  its  officers  the  right  to 
blacklist,  and  in  agreeing  that  members  would  not  deal  with 
blacklisted  person.  Up  to  a  certain  pmnt,  the  situation 
described  is  not  legally  different  from  that  which  arises 
when  the  executive  officers  of  a  labor  union  declare  a  strike 
against  a  certain  employer  to  obtain  shorter  hours,  higher 
wi^;es,  or  some  [279]  other  legitimate  end«    A  strike  is 
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merely  an  agreem«:it  bj  all  the  meinbers  of  the  tmion  not 
to  do  business  with  that  employer. 

[5,6]  But  the  defendants'  association  did  not  confine  its 
activities  to  its  own  members  and  their  relations  to  such 
persons  as  from  time  to  time  might  be  placed  upon  its 
black  list.  It  went  further,  and  contemplated  that  the  black 
list,  made  by  its  executive  committee,  should  be  circulated 
among  non-members  as  well  as  members,  and  that  outsiders 
should  be  notified  that  they,  too,  must  refrain  from  doing 
business  with  the  persons  who  had  been  blacklisted  by  the 
association,  or  they,  too,  would  be  blacklisted.  This  was 
referred  to  in  argument  as  ^^  a  secondary  boycott."  If  done 
with  the  intent  to  restrain  trade  with  the  victim  and  thereby 
to  coerce  him,  it  is  exactly  what  was  outlawed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Danbury  Hatters'  case,  Lawlar  v.  Loewe, 
285  n.  S.  522,  85  Sup.  Ct.  170,  59  L.  Ed.  841.  If  an  intent 
to  restrain  trade  is  apparent  from  the  indictment,  it  need 
not  be  explicitly  alleged.  This  was  decided  in  U.  S.  v.  Pat- 
ten, 226  U.  S.  525,  548,  88  Sup.  Ct.  141,  57  L.  Ed.  888,  44 
L.  B.  A.  (N.  S.)  825.  When  an  association  controlling  75 
per  cent  of  a  certain  commodity  refuses  to'  do  business  with 
any  given  dealer  in  it,  its  action  so  clearly  and  naturally 
restrains  his  trade  that  an  intent  to  do  so  must,  I  think,  be 
piesumed  from  the  act  itself.  In  this  case  it  is  explicitly 
alleged  that  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  bujring,  sell- 
ing, or  dealing  in  Aroostook  County  potatoes  could  not  ob- 
tain sufficient  quantities  of  such  potatoes  ^^to  meet  the  le- 
gitimate demands  of  their  several  businesses  unless  in  some 
part  Aroostook  County  potatoes  are  supplied  to  them  by 
the  persons  aforesaid,  members  of  the  Aroostook  Potato 
Shippers'  Association.''  The  indictment  thus  alleges  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade  of  such  character  as  to  war- 
rant an  imputation  of  an  intent  to  accomplish  that  result. 

The  final  question  is  whether  the  restraint  appears  to 
have  been  unreasonable  or  illegal.  As  before  stated,  the 
indictment  is  wholly  silent  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  blacklisting  was  done,  or  the  purpose  of  it.  If  a  sec- 
ondary boycott  is  ever  legal,  it  must  be  assumed  to  have 
been  so  in  this  instanoe;  but  I  think  H  neyer  is*    In  Piebett 
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T.  Walshf  192  Mass.  572,  at  page  588,  78  N.  E.  758,  at  page 
760  [6  Lu  R.  A.  (N.  S-)  1067, 116  Am.  St  Rep.  272,  7  Ann. 
Cas.  638],  it  was  held  that  ^^  organized  labor's  right  of  co- 
ercion and  compulsion  is  limited  to  strikes  against  persons 
with  whom  the  organization  has  a  trade  dispute";  and  in 
Plant  V.  WoodSy  176  Mass.  492,  at  page  502,  57  N.  E.  1011, 
at  page  1015  [51  L.  R.  A.  839,  79  Am.  St.  Rep.  330],  it  was 
said:  ^The  defendants  might  make  such  lawful  rules  as 
they  pleased  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  conduct,  but 
they  had  no  right  to  force  other  persons  to  join  them.'' 
See,  too,  ComeUier  v.  HaverJuU  Shoe  Manufacturers*  Asso- 
ciatian,  221  Mass.  654,  109  N.  E.  643  (Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Massachusetts,  September,  1915). 

Under  the  Sherman  Act  the  right  of  combination  is  cer- 
tainly noT greater  than  at  common  law. 

"  In  otber  words,  the  trade  of  the  wholesaler  with  strangers  was 
directly  affected,  not  because  of  any  supposed  wrong  which  he  had 
done  to  them,  but  because  of  the  grievance  of  a  member  of  one  of 
the  associations,  who  had  re[880]ported  a  wrong  to  himself,  which 
grievance,  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  others,  it  was  hoped  would 
deter  them  from  dealing  with  the  offending  party.  This  practice 
takes  the  case  out  of  those  normal  and  usual  agreements  in  aid  of 
trade  and  conmierce  which  may  be  found  not  to  be  within  the  act, 
and  puts  it  within  the  prohibited  daas  of  undue  and  unreasonable 
restraints,  such  as  was  the  particular  subject  of  condemnation  in 
Loewe  v.  Lav>lor,  supra. 

"  The  argument  that  the  course  pursued  is  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  retail  trade  and  promotive  of  the  public  welfare  in  pro- 
viding retail  facilities  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  Congress,  with 
the  right  to  control  the  field  of  interstate  commerce,  has  so  legislated 
as  to  iHrevent  resort  to  practices  which  unduly  restrain  competition 
or  unduly  obstruct  the  free  flow  of  such  commerce,  and  private 
choice  of  means  must  yield  to  the  national  authority  thus  exerted. 
AddpMton  Pipe  Co,  v.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  2U,  241,  242  [20  Sup. 
Ct  96,  44  L.  Ed.  136]." 

Day,  J.,  Eastern  States  Lumber  AssodatUm  v.  U.  £f.,  234  U.  S.  600, 
at  612,  34  Sup.  Ct  951,  at  954  [58  L.  Ed.  1490,  L.  B.  A,  1915A,  788]. 

The  association  may  have  had  the  right  to  blacklist  per- 
sons for  legal  and  sufficient  causes  and  objects,  and  to  com- 
pel its  members  to  refrain  from  dealing  with  them.  But  it 
had  no  right  to  endeavor  to  enforce  its  judgments  by  insist- 
ing that  outsiders  also  obey  them  or  else  be  blacklisted.  No 
purpose  or  motive  could  make  such  action  justifiable  or  such 
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restraint  legal.    It  follows  that  the  restraint  of  trade  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment  was  of  an  illegal  character. 
Demurrer  overruled. 


HOOD  BUBBER  CO.  v.  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER 

CO.  ET  AL. 

(District  Court,  D.  Massachusetts.    January  11,  1910.) 

[229  Fed.  Rep.,  583.] 

MoNOPOLOSs  17 — (combinations  Pbobibited — Sales  or  Goods. — Six  of 
the  defendants,  all  of  whom  were  citizens  of  and  doing  business  in 
Massachusetts,  were  manufacturers  of  lasts  or  forms  used  in  making 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  were  the  only  makers  thereof  in  the 
United  States.  A  rubber  company  acquired  control  of  9ther  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  interstate  sale  of  rubber 
footwear,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  them  and  controlling  prices 
of  such  goods,  and  with  the  intent  of  restricting  and  controlling 
the  interstate  sale  and  transportation  of  lasts  made  separate  agree- 
ments with  each  of  the  last  manufacturers  whereby  they  agreed  to 
sell  no  lasts  for  a  certain  period,  except  to  persons  and  corpora- 
tions specified  by  it  By  means  of  these  agreements  it  restricted 
and  controlled  the  inte*8tate  sale  of  lasts,  and  deprived  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  interstate  sale  of  rubber  footwear,  including 
plaintiff,  of  the  ability  to  procure  lasts.  Held  that,  where  it  did 
not  appear  that  any  of  the  last  manufacturers  intended  to  restrict 
and  control  trade,  or  knew  of  the  contracts  between  the  rubber 
company  and  the  other  last  manufacturers,  or  knew  of  its  purpose 
or  intent  to  restrain  and  control  trade,  and  none  of  such  manufac- 
turers occupied  any  dominating  position  in  the  trade  in  lasts,  there 
was  no  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  the  trade,  and  the 
last  manufacturers  were  within  their  rights  in  making  the  con- 
tracts, and  were  not  liable  under  Sherman  Act  July  2, 1890,  c  647, 
26  Stat  209,  for  having  done  so.* 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig.  f  13; 
Dec.  Dig.  17.] 

MoNOPOLiKS  28 — ^Actions  fob  Damages — Gombinationb  Disttngxtished 
noK  Oonthacts. — ^A  declaration,  setting  outJOie  facts  mentioned, 
stated  no  coiobination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  as 
against  the  rubber  company,  and  was  to  be  supported,  if  at  all* 
as  alleging  contracts  made  by  it  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  inter- 
state  trade,  or  a  monopolization  of  that  trade. 

[Bd.  Note. — Tuft  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent.  Dig.  I  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  2a] 


•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Oompany. 
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HoNOPOuxs  28— AcnoNB  fob  Daicaqes — ^Pxb0on8  BirmUD  to  Daic- 
AOBs. — ^The  feet  that  plaintiff  was  a  citlaen  of  Massacfauaetta,  manu- 
facturing rubber  footwear  in  that  State,  and  was  not  a  dealer  in  lasts, 
and  only  desired  to  buy  lasts  for  its  own  use,  and  not  for  resale, 
did  not  deprive  the  restraint  of  trade,  so  far  as  it  affected  plaintiff, 
of  the  Interstate  character  necessary  to  bring  it  within  the  Sherman 
Act,  as  the  restraint  or  control  obtained  by  the  rubber  company 
was  a  single  thing,  not  confined  to  Massachusetts,  and  restricted 
the  trade  of  the  last  manufacturers  with  everybody,  including  citi- 
zens of  their  own  State. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent.  Dig.  I  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  28.] 
[684]  MoNOPOUXS  28— -AcnoHs  vob  Daicaqbs — ^Pubadiho — "Tbadm" — 
"GoimoL" — ^"  MoHopoiT." — ^A  declaration,  in  an  action  for  dam- 
ages against  the  nit>ber  company,  alleging  that  by  means  of  such 
contracts  it  Illegally  restricted,  limited,  and  controlled  the  inter- 
state sale  and  transportation  of  lasts,  though  not  explicitly  and  in 
the  language  of  the  statute  alleging  a  monopolizing,  or  an  attempt 
to  monopolize,  stated  a  cause  of  action  under  Sherman  Act,  I  2 
(U.  S.  Ck>mp.  St  1818,  i  8821),  prohibiting  every  person  fh>m  mo* 
nopolizing  or  attemi>ting  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or 
conunerce  among  the  several  States,  as  *' trade"  necessarily  in- 
volves both  buying  and  selling,  and  a  complete  domination  of  either 
la  a  domination  of  the  trade,  and  **  control,"  as  used  in  the  declara- 
tion, was  the  substantial  equivalent  of  '*  monopoly,*'  as  used  In  the 
atatate. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  I  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  28. 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  First  and  Second 
Series,  Monopoly ;  Trade ;  Gontrol.] 

Action  by  the  Hood  Kubber  Company  against  the  United 
States  Kubber  Company  and  others.  On  demurrer  to  the 
declaration.  Demurrer  of  the  defendant  named  overruled, 
and  demurrers  of  the  other  defendants  sustained. 

Benry  E.  Warner  and  Arthur  H.  Brooks^  both  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  plaintiff. 

Robert  M.  Morse^  WUfard  D.  Oraj/y  Oeorge  L,  Huntrese^ 
and  Homer  AJbers^  all  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  defendant 
United  States  Bubber  Co. 

Chamberlain  dt  FUtcher^  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  for  defend* 
ants  Deland  and  Cary. 
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MoBTOKy  District  Judge. 

This  is  an  acti<»i  at  law  under  the  Sherman  Aofc»  (26'Stat. 
S09)  to  recover  threefold  damages.  The  defendants  are  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear  (which  will 
be  referred  to  as  the  defendant  where  not  otherwise  indi- 
cated), and  six  other  persons  and  corporations,  all  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  and  engaged  separately  in  that  State  in 
the  manufacture  of  lasts  used  in  making  rubber  boots  and 
shoes.  The  defendants  have  demurred,  and  the  question  is 
whether  the  declaration  states  a  cause  of  action. 

It  contains  seven  counts,  the  first  of  which,  as  I  construe 
it,  describes  the  following  business  situation:  Lasts  or  forms 
are  necessary  tools  or  appliances  in  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber boots  and  shoes.  In  April,  1896,  the  only  makers  of 
them  in  the  United  States  were  the  six  last-named  defend- 
ants, who,  as  it  happened,  were  all  citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
and  did  business  here,  and  nowhere  else.  They  sold  their 
product  extensively  in  interstate  commerce.  In  the  month 
referred  to  the  principal  defendant  acquired  control  of  ten 
different  corporations,  organized  under  the  laws  of  several 
different  States,  each  of  which  was  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  interstate  sale  of  rubber  footwear.  It  did  this  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  such  rubber  companies  as  were 
then,  or  might  thereafter  be,  engaged  in  [586]  the  interstate 
sale  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  of  controlling  the  prices 
a^ed  for  such  goods. 

In  manufacturing  rubber  footwear,  lasts  are  absolutely 
essential.  The  United  States  Bubber  Company,  with  the 
intent  of  restricting  and  controlling  the  interstate  sale  and 
transportation  of  them,  made  in  April,  1896,  agreements 
with  every  one  of  the  last  manufacturers,  whereby  they  sepa^ 
rately  agreed  to  sell  no  lasts  until  January  1, 1897,  except  to 
such  persons  and  corporations  as  might  be  specified  by  the 
defendant.  By  means  of  these  agreements  the  defendant  re- 
stricted and  controlled  the  interstate  sale  of  lasts  for  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  from  the  time  when  the  agreements  were 
made,  in  April,  1896,  until  they  expired  on  January  1, 1897, 
and  during  tiiat  interval  deprived  other  persons  engaged  in 
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iBtentete  sale  of  rubber  footwear  of  all  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure kiflte  in  this  country. 

In  AprU,  1896,  F.  C.  Hood  and  A.  N.  Hood  left  the  em- 
ploy of  one  of  the  rubber  ^^mpanies  then  controlled  by  the 
defendant,  and  began  a  rubber  businesB  under  the  name  of 
the  Hood  Rubber  Company.  They  bought  land,  and  con- 
tracted for  buildings  and  machinery  to  manufacture  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  and  took  steps  to  form  a  corporation  for  that 
purpose.  Before  the  corporation  was  chartered,  F.  C.  Hood 
^on  behalf  of  such  corporation  to  be  formed  as  aforesaid 
sent  an  order  for  "  lasts  to  one  of  the  defendant  last  com- 
panies (declaration,  clause  9).  This  company  wrote  to  the 
principal  defendant,  asking  to  be  released  from  its  agree- 
ment not  to  sell  to  other  than  designated  persons.  The  de- 
fendant declined  to  grant  such  release  by  a  letter  which  is  set 
out  in  the  declaration,  and  might  be  found,  in  connection 
with  the  other  facts  alleged,  to  evidence  an  intent  to  restrict 
or  monopolize  the  trade  in  lasts  by  the  contracts  referred  to. 
Thereafter  F.  C.  Hood,  ^  doing  business  as  the  Hood  Rubber 
Company,  and  acting  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others  who 
were  forming  the  plaintiff  corporation  of  the  same  name, 
endeavored  to  procure  lasts  from  each  and  every  one  of  said 
last  oompanies,  *  *  *  and  each  and  every  one  of  the 
last  ccHupanies  refused  to  furnish  lasts  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to 
any  rubber  company  not  named  in  its  contract  with  the  de- 
fendant" (declaration,  par.  10).  Hood,  on  bdialf  of  the 
plaintiff,  made  every  endeavor  to  procure  lasts  within  the 
United  States,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  On  or  about  October 
12,  1896,  the  plaintiff  corporation  received  its  charter,  and 
ioHnediately  afterward  made  further  efforts  to  buy  lasts  from 
the  manufacturers  of  them,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
suitable  ones  until  the  expiration  of  said  contracts  relating 
to  them. 

The  contracts  between  the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
and  the  last  companies  greatly  restricted  the  trade  in  such 
ksts  and  subjected  such  trade  to  the  absolute  control  of  the 
principal  defendant;  and  the  contracts,  con^iracies,  and 
monopolies  between  the  defendant  and  the  last  companies 
were  made  with  that  intent,  and  to  accomplish  that  result. 
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There  are  allegations  of  damage  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  de- 
fendants' acts.    This  is  the  case  stated  in  the  first  count. 

Each  of  the  remaining  counts  relates  especially  to  some 
particular  one  of  the  contracts  referred  to  betwem  the  de- 
fendant and  the  last  [586]  companies;  each  incorporates 
by  reference  the  first  count,  so  far  as  material,  alleges  that 
^said  contract,  agreement,  or  conspiracy  was  illegal  and 
void,"  and  claims  damages  on  account  thereof. 

[1]  There  are  no  allegations  that  any  one  of  the  last  com- 
panies knew  that  the  rubber  company  was  making  con- 
tracts with  other  last  companies,  or  was  aware  of  any 
purpose  or  intent  by  the  rubber  company  to  restrain  and 
control  trade  by  the  contract  made  with  it,  or  was  informed 
in  any  way  that  its  contract  was  part  of  an  effort  by  the 
rubber  company  to  control  and  restrict  interstate  commerce 
by  a  series  of  such  contracts  tying  up  all  the  last  companies. 
No  one  of  the  last  companies,  apparently,  occupied  any 
d<Mninating  position  in  that  trade.  Upon  the  allegations 
of  the  declaration,  nothing  more  is  shown  than  that  each 
independently  agreed  to  hold  all  its  product  adapted  to 
rubber  footwear  for  the  defendant,  or  subject  to  its  orders. 

In  the  absence  of  any  purpose  or  intent  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  last  companies  to  restrict  and  control  trade  by  its 
contract,  and  of  any  knowledge  that  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract was  making  it  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  to  restrict,  control, 
or  monopolize  interstate  commerce,  and  of  any  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  contract 
with  the  defendant,  the  last  companies  were,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  within  their  rights  in  making  the  contracts  in  ques- 
tion, and  are  not  liable  under  the  Sherman  Act  for  having 
done  so.  Upon  the  same  reasoning,  it  seemd  to  me  apparmt 
that  this  declaration  does  not  allege  any  combinaticm  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  the  trade  in  lasts.  There  is  an 
entire  absence  of  that  joint  or  common  purpose  and  action 
which  are  the  essence  of  a  combination  or  conspiracy.  The 
attempted  ccmtrol  was  reached  for  by  the  rubber  company 
on  its  own  account,  and,  so  far  as  is  alleged,  without  taking 
any  other  person  into  its  confidence  or  apprising  any  other 
defendant  of  its  intent.    No  other  person  participated  or 
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knowingly  assisted  in  the  illegal  plan  afoot.  As  to  the  last 
companies,  no  cause  of  action  under  the  Sherman  Act  is 
stated. 

[2]  As  against  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the 
declaration  does  not  set  out  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  to  be  supported,  if  at  all,  as 
alleging  contracts  made  by  the  rubber  company  in  unrea- 
sonable restraint  of  interstate  trade,  or  a  monopolization  of 
that  trade.  It  plainly  relates  to  restraint  or  control  of 
trade  in  lasts,  not  in  boots  and  shoes,  and  it  alleges  a  com- 
plete and  intentional  restraint  and  control  thereof  by  the 
defendant. 

[8]  The  first  important  contention  of  the  defense  is  that 
the  restriction  and  control  relied  on  by  the  plaintiff  cover 
(mly  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lasts  by  companies  within 
a  single  State,  Massachusetts;  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  citizen 
of  Massachusetts,  and  manufactures  only  in  that  State; 
that  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  dealer  in  lasts,  but  only  desired  to 
buy  them  for  its  own  use ;  that  all  purchases  of  lasts  by  the 
plaintiff  would  have  been  intrastate  transactions;  and  that 
the  alleged  restraint,  so  far  as  it  affected  plaintiff,  was 
not  of  an  interstate  character  and  is  not  within  the  Sherman 
Act. 

If  the  defendant's  agreements  with  the  last  companies 
had  relali^d  only  to  trade  within  Massachusetts,  imques- 
tionably  the  plaintiff  would  [687]  have  had  no  right  of 
action  under  the  Sherman  Act.  Addyston  Pipe  dk  Steel  Co. 
V.  U.  J8.,  175  U.  S.  211,  20  Sup.  a.  96,  44  L.  Ed.  186.  But 
the  restraint  and  control  actually  and  intentionally  obtained 
are  not  so  limited;  tiiey  include  all  of  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts  among  them,  and  they  restrict  the  trade  of 
the  last  companies  with  everybody,  including,  of  course, 
citizens  of  their  own  State.  The  defendant's  control  within 
the  State  was  part  of  the  larger  complete  control  which 
it  designed  to  secure;  there  was  no  separate  agreement 
relating  only  to  the  trade  in  lasts  within  Massachusetts. 
If  the  plaintiff  had  happened  to  reside  out  of  Massachusetts, 
it  would  seem  clear,  on  this  branch  of  the  case,  that  thfr 
Sherman  Act  applied  and  had  been  violated.    If  the  plain- 
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tiff,  though  residing  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  a  dealer 
in  lasts,  selling  them  beyond  the  borders  of  that  State,  the 
defendant's  alleged  conduct  would  have  interfered  with 
the  flow  of  that  interstate  trade  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
engaged,  and  the  case  would  have  come  within  the  decisions 
in  Oibbs  v.  McNeeUy,  118  Fed.  120,  55  C.  C.  A.  70,  80 
L.  B.  A.  152  (C.  C.  A.  9th  Circuit),  and  Hale  v.  Hatch  db 
North  Coal  Co.,  204  Fed.  488,  122  C.  C.  A.  619  (C.  C-  A. 
8d  Circuit). 

Does  the  fact  that  the  person  injured  by  an  interstate 
restriction  or  control  of  an  illegal  purpose  and  character 
happens  to  reside  within  the  same  State  where  tiie  entire 
trade  which  is  the  subject  of  the  restriction  or  control  origi- 
nates deprive  him  of  the  right  to  a  remedy  under  the  stat- 
ute! In  other  words,  is  the  statute  applicable  to  such  a 
case!  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is.  The  restraint  or  control 
obtained  by  the  defendant,  and  by  which  the  plaintiff  was 
injured,  was  a  single  thing,  not  confined  to  Massachusetts, 
but  extending  to  and  including  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  and  other  States  into  which  the  trade 
might  reach.  Such  a  control  the  defendant  had,  upon  the 
allegations  of  the  declaration,  no  right  to  acquire,  and 
having  done  so  intentionally  and  unlawfully,  it  is  liable  for 
the  consequences  of  its  illegal  conduct.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  decision  in  the  Addyston  Pipe  case,  175  U.  S.  211,  20 
Sup.  Ct.  96,  44  L.  Ed.  186,  is  inconsistent  with  these  views. 
What  was  excepted  from  the  injunction  in  that  case,  as 
I  understand  it,  was  separate  agreements  among  defendants 
within  a  single  Stale,  relating  only  to  trade  within  that 
State.  The  restraint  condemned  in  the  Beading  case  ( U.  8. 
V.  Beading,  226  U.  S.  324,  38  Sup.  Ct.  90,  57  L.  Ed.  248) 
occurred  almost  entirely  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 
but  it  was  intended  to  reach  and  did  reach  beyond  the 
borders  of  that  State,  and  it  was  held  illegal.  See  Ghat- 
tanooga  Foundry  Co.  v.  City  of  Atlanta,  208  IT.  S.  890,  27 
Sup.  Ct.  65,  51  L.  Ed.  241 ;  Loewe  v.  Latolor,  208  TT.  S.  274, 
28  Sup.  Ct  801,  52  L.  Ed.  488,  18  Ann.  Cas.  815;  a.  c,  286 
U.  S.  622, 86  Sup.  Ct  170,  59  L.  Ed.  841. 
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[4]  The  declaration  does  not  explicitly  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  allege  a  monopolizing  or  an  attempt  to 
monopolize.  It  does  charge  that  ^^by  means  of  such  con- 
tracts the  said  defendant,  the  United  States  Bubber  Com- 
pany, illegally  and  unlawfully  restricted,  limited,  and  con- 
trolled the  interstate  and  foreign  sale  and  transportation  of 
lasts  "  (count  1,  par.  8) .  Trade  necessarily  involves  both  buy- 
ing and  [588  J  selling,  and  a  complete  domination  of  either  side 
is  a  domination  of  the  trade  in  question.  Taking  the  decla- 
ration as  a  whole,  it  clearly  alleges  that  the  defendant  ac- 
quired a  complete  and  exclusive  control  of  the  selling  trade 
in  lasts  for  rubber  footwear.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  word 
^control,"  as  used  in  the  declaration,  is  the  substantial 
equivalent  of  '^  monopolize,"  as  used  in  the  statute,  and  that 
by  the  contracts  in  question  the  defendant,  upon  the  allega- 
tions of  the  declaration,  obtained  an  illegal  monopoly  of 
the  trade  in  lasts  for  rubber  footwear.  A  cause  of  action 
is  therefore  stated  under  the  second  section  of  the  statute. 
It  should  perhaps  be  noticed  that  the  declaration  was  filed 
July  2,  1902,  when  the  law  on  this  subject  was  not  so  far 
developed  as  it  has  since  become,  and  when  the  technical 
terms  applicable  to  cases  of  this  character  were  less  certain 
than  at  present 

The  demurrers  of  all  the  defendants  except  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  should  be  sustained ;  the  demurrer 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  should  be  overruled. 

So  ordered. 
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(District  Ck)urt,  N.  D.  Illinois,  E.  D.    April  21,  1016.) 

[282  Fed.  Rep.,  490.] 

MORQOPOUKS    S^(2) — Ck>]C«INATIOKS    IN    BK8TBAI1VT    OF    TlLMNfr—RBlCS- 

DIX8 — ^Bvii>EivcB.-*In  a  suit  by  the  Government  for  an  injunction 
under  Aiiti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647.  26  Stat  209  (Comp.  St. 
1913,  li  8820-8880),  eTidence  Mid  not  to  show  that  a  monopoly 


«The  case  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  on  the  appeal  of  the 
United  States. 
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In  fact  was  created  by  the  porchaae,  by  one  eompaay  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  package  rolled  oats,  of  the  business 
of  a  competitor.* 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cased,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  17; 
Dec.  Dig.  24(2).] 

MONOFOUXS  12(1) — COMBINATIOnS  IN  RSSTKAXNT  OV  TRAUB — ^AtTBICFT 

TO  Monopolize — Intent. — Though  no  Intent  Is  necessary  to  estab* 
llsh  a  monopoly  In  fact,  created  by  the  purchase  of  a  competitor's 
business,  there  can  be  no  finding  of  an  attempt  to  monopolize  with- 
out proof  of  Intent 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  10; 
Dec.  Dig.  12(1).] 

Alschuler,  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting. 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Quaker 
Oats  C!ompany  and  others  for  an  injunction.  On  final  hear- 
ing.   Decree  entered  dismissing  the  bill  for  want  of  equity. 

William  C.  Fitts^  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Morgan  Z. 
Daviea^  of  Chicago,  111.,  Sp.  Asst.  Attys.  Gen.,  for  the 
United  States. 

John  P.  Wilson^  John  M.  Zane^  and  Frank  F.  Reed^  all 
of  Chicago,  111.,  for  defendant  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

AdamSj  Crews^  Bobb  <&  Westcott^  of  Chicago,  111.,  for  de- 
fendants Great  Western  Cereal  Co.  and  Joy  Morton. 

Before  Bakeb,  Mack,  and  AL8Cjax7i4EB,  Circuit  Judges, 
sitting  under  expediting  certificate. 

Bakeb,  Circuit  Judge. 

The  clerk  is  directed  by  the  court  to  enter  a  decree  dis* 
missing  the  bill  for  want  of  equity. 

This  case  has  been  brought  here  under  the  expediting  act. 
The  members  of  the  court  have  deemed  it  well  to  enter  the 
decree  at  once,  without  undertaking  to  prepare — ^use  the  time 
and  create  the  delay  that  would  be  occasioned  by  making — 
written  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

The  decree  is  entered  upon  the  votes  of  Judge  Mack  and 
myself,  in  favor  of  that  decree,  and  against  the  vote  of  Judge 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Ooi^Muiy*. 
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Alschuler,  who  thinks  there  should  be  a  decree  for  the  com- 
plaint— ^the  petitioner. 

I  will  state  very  briefly  my  view  of  the  facts  and  law  of 
the  case.  At  the  conclusion  the  situation  remained  as  it 
appeared  to  me  upon  the  Government's  own  statement  of 
what  it  claimed  was  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  evi- 
dence, and  on  the  Government's  statement  of,  its  views  of  the 
law.  So  far  as  my  own  disposition  of  the  case  was  con- 
cerned, I  was  ready  to  dismiss  the  bill  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's own  showing,  because,  under  section  1,  there  must  be 
a  oon(500] tract,  combination,  or  conspiracy  in  existence,  in 
present  force  at  the  time  the  bill  is  filed.  ^  Contract,  com- 
bination, or  conspiracy" — ^the  collocation  of  words,  of 
course,  is  influential,  under  familiar  canons  of  statutory 
interpretation,  in  clearing  and  restricting  each  of  the  words; 
in  short,  necessarily  they  are  all  of  the  same  genus.  Now, 
when  the  Government  admits,  or  is  compelled  to  admit,  that 
there  was  no  cause  of  action  against  Morton  or  the  Great 
Western  when  the  bill  was  filed,  there  could  be  nothing  ex- 
cept a  decree  of  dismissal  against  all  defendants,  under  sec- 
tion 1.  If  three  men,  for  example,  are  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy to  ruin  a  bank,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  A.  had 
the  intent  to  ruin  the  bank  and  was  performing  acts  to  ruin 
the  bank,  and  the  evidence  also  shows  that  there  was  no 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  B.  and  C,  then,  of  course,  there 
would  have  to  be  a  directed  verdict  in  favor  of  all  the  de- 
fendants, because  one  man  cannot  be  guilty  of  conspiracy. 
One  man  or  one  institution,  however,  may  be  guilty  of  creat- 
ing a  monopoly,  or  attempting  to  create  a  monopoly,  and  so, 
legally,  the  existence  of  any  case  here  would  be  dependent 
npon  a  violation  of  section  2. 

[1,  2]  Without  reviewing  the  evidence,  to  my  mind  it  is 
clear  that  the  finding  of  fact  should  be  that  there  was  no 
monopoly  in  fact.  Of  course,  if  there  is  a  monopoly  in  fact 
(a  monopoly  by  its  terms,  by  the  very  inherent  thought,  to 
my  mind  indicates  an  exclusion  of  others),  if  there  is  an 
exclusion,  the  taking  unto  one's  self,  completely  or  so  far 
near  completion  that  it  is  effective,  and  a  monopoly  is  cre- 
ated, then  the  intent  is  wholly  immaterial.    It  would  be  thie 
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fact  of  monopoly  that  would  be  determinative,  and  not  the 
purposes  or  intents  of  the  people  creating  the  monopoly; 
but  if  no  monopoly  exists,  there  may  still  be  an  offense  for 
which  the  remedies — ^the  civil  and  injunctive  remedies — of 
the  statute  may  be  appropriate,  if  there  are  acts  which  con- 
stitute an  attempt  to  create  a  monopoly.  But  in  the  matter 
attempted,  to  my  mind,  the  element  of  intent  becomes  essen- 
tial. And  so  when  I  gathered  from  the  Government's  own 
case  that  there  were  three  defendants,  say  A.,  B.,  and  C,  and 
there  could  be — ^there  was  at  the  time  of  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion— ^nothing  chargeable  against  B.  and  C,  there  could  not 
be  anything  chargeable  against  A.,  on  the  ground  of  ^  con- 
tract, combination,  or  conspiracy,''  which  to  my  mind  re- 
quires the  act  of  more  than  one  person ;  and  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Government  was  not  claiming  any  mo- 
nopoly in  fact,  but  only  the  potentiality,  that  there  could  be 
no  finding  of  any  monopoly  in  fact.  The  attempt  at  mo- 
nopoly brings  in  the  question  of  intent ;  that  is,  looking  over 
to  see  why  everything  was  done;  and  in  that  respect,  no 
wrongful  intent  was  claimed.  Therefore  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Government  made  no  case. 

Mack,  Circuit  Judge. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  under  the  circumstances  of  the  division 
of  opinion  of  the  court  to  express  my  personal  views  in 
concurrence  with  Judge  Baker,  possibly  in  some  slight  re^ 
spects  differing  from  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  the  con* 
elusion  to  which  both  of  us  agree. 

I  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  bill,  of  oouise^ 
is  very  much  broader  and  may  well  justify  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  time  and  [501 J  money  that  has  occurred  in 
this  case — ^very  much  broader  than  tibe  claim  made  on  the 
final  hearing,  by  the  Government.  If  the  bill  had  charged 
only  what  the  Gk>vemment  now  charges,  and  had  sought 
only  the  relief  that  the  Government  now  seeks,  I  take  it 
that  the  case  would  have  been  ready  for  hearing  in  a  comr 
paratively  short  time,  and  with  very  much  less  expenditure. 
I  say  this,  of  course,  not  in  any  way  as  a  criticism  of  the 
bill  or  the  methods  pursued,  but  as  one  of  thei  reasons  whidi 
it  seems  to  me  relieves  the  court  of  what  otherwise  might 
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be  its  duty  of  a  (iiorough  and  careful  examination  of  the 
enormous  record  that  has  been  presented  here. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  I  believe  the  eminent  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government,  Mr.  Fitts,  was  tmder  some 
misapprehension  as  to  the  reason  for  calling  on  him  after 
his  associate  had  made  a  statement  of  facts.  This  is  a 
hearing  in  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  I  per- 
sonally felt  it  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  to  present  in  the  opening 
statement,  not  merely  their  version  of  the  evidence,  but  also 
their  view  of  the  law  itself,  both  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  court  and  in  accordance  witii  the  practice  that  prevails 
in  this  State,  in  order  to  give  opposing  counsel  the  oppor- 
tunity to  answer,  and  thereby  avoid  a  response  after  the 
Government's  counsel  had  answered  defendant's  counsel. 
It  was  for  that  reason,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Gk>v- 
emment's  views  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  facts  fully 
presented,  that  I  desired  to  hear  from  Mr.  Fitts  before 
hearing  from  the  defense. 

I  agree,  however,  with  Judge  Baker,  that  after  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  had  fully  presented  its  case  it  seemed  to  me  fliat 
neither  by  the  facts  nor  under  the  law  were  the  contentions 
of  the  Government  established.  While  the  views  expressed 
by  Judge  Baker  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^  combina- 
fci<m  "  are  supported  both  by  the  collocation,  the  phrase  being 
^  contract,  combination  or  conspiracy,"  and  by  the  usage  of 
the  word  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  certainly  it  may 
well  be — ^and  it  is  unnecessary  now  for  me  to  express  my  jier- 
sonal  opmion  on  the  question — ^it  may  well  be  that  the  word 
^'  combination  "  is  much  broader  and  more  significant,  and  I 
shall  assume  that  the  contention  of  the  government  is  en- 
tirely sound.  I  do  not  mean  to  express  any  personal  dissent 
from  this  contention  that  there  may  be,  within  section  1,  a 
combination,  not  of  persons,  but  a  combination  of  the  instru- 
mentalities of  commerce,  and  that  when  one  man  combines 
within  his  ownership  competing  instrumentalities  of  com- 
merce with  the  intent  or  with  the  effect  thereby  unduly  to 
restrain  trade,  and  that  ownership  continues  and  the  combi- 
nation continues,  that  such  combination  may  be  enjoined. 

86825*— 17— VOL  6 ^28 
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If  that  be  the  correct  definition  of  ^^  combination,"  then  of 
course  the  purchase  by  one  dealer  in  rolled  oats  of  any  part 
of  the  business  or  any  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  business 
of  the  other  dealer  in  rolled  oats,  is  a  combination,  and  be- 
yond all  question  all  combinations  restrain  trade. 

But  the  question  is  whether  it  is  an  undue  restraint  of  trade, 
and  that  depends  upon  the  entire  situation,  the  nature  of  the 
business,  the  competing  elements  throughout  the  region  of 
interstate  commerce— the  possibUities  of  further  competition. 
Furthermore,  and  without  [502]  expressing  an  opinion  now 
as  between  the  majority  and  the  dissenting  judge  in  the  Har- 
vester case  ([D.  C]  214  Fed.  987),  inasmuch  as  that  case 
is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  assuming,  and  again 
without  intimating  any  personal  dissent — assuming  that  the 
majority  in  the  Harvester  case  is  absolutely  and  entirely 
right,  and  assuming,  further,  that  both  an  undue  restraint  of 
competition  and  a  monopolization  in  business  may  arise, 
where  the  situation  is  such  that,  without  any  wrongful  acts 
of  any  kind,  one  man  or  one  company  has  it  within  his  power, 
by  reason  of  the  combination,  or  by  reason  of  the  transac- 
tions which  lead  to  the  existence  of  that  power,  unduly  to 
restrain  competition  or  to  monopolize  the  interstate  com- 
merce, I  fail  entirely  to  find  on  the  facts  as  presented  by  the 
govemment,  supplemented  by  the  presentation  of  the  de- 
fense, either  an  actual  monopoly,  or  that  power  which,  in 
view  of  the  entire  situation  of  the  rolled  oats  business,  tends 
to  show  the  existence  of  the  possibility  of  monopolizing  or 
unduly  restraining  the  trade  in  rolled  oats.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  subject-matter  is  not  Quaker  Oats  and  Mother's 
Oats,  but  rolled  oats. 

Assuming  even  that  it  is  not  rolled  oats,  but  package  oats, 
rolled  oats  as  sold  by  the  trade  throughout  the  country  in 
packages  for  retail  consumption,  that  being  the  largely  pre- 
vailing method  of  conducting  the  business,  there  is,  on  the 
facts,  to  my  mind,  no  undue  restriction  of  competition,  and 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  a  monopolization  of  the  product 
of  the  business,  and  that  because  of  this,  that  while  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  and  the  Great  Western  were  the 
two  largest  factors  in  the  business,  there  were  numerous 
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competitors,  and  there  was  the  fullest  possibility  of  the  most 
extended  competition,  and  the  size  and  the  power  of  neither 
of  these  companies,  either  single  or  combined;  that  is,  the 
power  of  the  Quaker  Oats,  after  securing  the  Mother's  Oats, 
were  not  such  as  could  prevent  the  most  unlimited  competi- 
tion in  package  rolled  oats.  The  strength  of  both  of  these 
companies  was  due  to  the  tremendous  advertising  of  their 
brands.  By  virtue  of  that  advertising  the  public  had  come 
to  demand,  not  merely  rolled  oats,  not  package  rolled  oats, 
but  Quaker  rolled  oats,  or  Mother's  rolled  oats,  and  yet  the 
instrumentalities  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  public, 
the  wholesale  business  throughout  the  country,  the  retail 
business  throughout  the  country,  was  all  in  most  strenuous 
opposition  to  and  competition  with  these  two  companies. 
The  very  elements  that  they  necessarily  utilized  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  product  were  their  own  chief  competitors. 
I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  fact  that  the  business  con- 
cededly  was  in  all  respects  legitimately  conducted.  That 
is  not  determinative.  I  agree  with  the  Government  that  a 
potential  monopoly  that  has  failed  to  exercise  its  tremendous 
power,  and  has  become  and  has  been  a  very  good  trust,  is  none 
the  less  subject  to  the  law ;  but  we  must  first  find  the  undue  re- 
straint of  competition,  or  the  probability  or  possibility  thereof. 
The  very  fact  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  competition  in 
rolled  oats  was  a  product  manufactured  without  the  slight- 
est difficulty,  without  the  slightest  hindrance,  by  reason  of 
any  patents,  either  in  the  product  or  machinery  for  manufac- 
ture, from  [503  J  a  raw  material  of  which  the  supply  for 
all  practical  purposes  was  absolutely  unlimited,  and  to 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  country — a  supply  of  which 
the  rolled  oats  represents  may  be  1  or  2  per  cent — that  with 
very  small  capital,  as  testified  to  here,  $25,000  to  start  a 
small  mill,  and  $65,000  to  start  a  500-barrel  capacity,  any- 
body could  go  into  that  business,  negatives  undue  restraint. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  anybody  that  went  into  the  business  and 
attempted  to  sell  to  the  public  package  rolled  oats  would 
rmi  up  against  the  tremendous  advertising  power,  against 
the  ti'emendous  advertising  value  of  Quaker  Oats  and  Moth- 
er's Oats;  hut  competition  could  be  established,  and  it  has 
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been  established,  and  that  which  has  existed  all  along  is 
none  the  less  real.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  competitors,  or 
two  of  the  competitors,  or  one  competitor  combining  the 
two  competitors,  has  acquired  a  preponderance  in  the  bnd- 
ness  of  the  package  rolled  oats,  due  to  a  tremendous  expendi- 
ture for  advertising,  to  my  mind  does  not  show  that  thereby 
there  has  been  any  undue  restriction  of  competition.  In  no 
sense  has  the  competition  been  restricted,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  comprehend,  by  the  imion  of  Mother's  Oats 
and  Quaker  Oats  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  combination  of  ownership  there 
may  be  a  restriction  of  the  competition  between  the  two 
brands  of  rolled  oats,  Quaker  Oats  and  Mother's  Oats;  but 
there  is  no  restriction — no  country- wide  restriction — of  the 
competition,  and  no  possibility  thereby  of  creating  a  coun- 
try-wide restriction  of  competition  in  rolled  oats,  or  in  pack- 
age oats.  Every  wholesaler  in  the  country  is  competing, 
and  competing  hard,  and,  so  far  as  the  evidence  as  presented 
to  us  shows,  is  competing  successfully,  in  the  package  trade. 
It  is  true  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  is  prospering,  and 
prospering  tremendously,  notwithstanding  this  competition. 
That  is  due  to  its  past,  present,  and  continuing  advertising. 
If  that  advertising  is  causing  a  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  there  are  other  remedies  to  correct  that  mis- 
apprehension. If  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  is  falsely 
asserting  its  claims,  there  are  other  methods  of  correcting 
their  false  statements.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  it 
is;  I  merely  assume  that  possibility. 

Now,  the  Government  has  urged  that  the  real  wrong  is  in 
the  combination  of  these  advertised  brands  in  one  hand,  and 
that  the  contract  which  effectuated  that  condition  is  illegal. 
While  on  the  facts  presented  it  seems  clear  that  the  Quaker 
Oats  did  not  go  out  with  any  intent  to  destroy  the  Great 
Western,  to  buy  it  off,  and  while  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Great  Western  was  anxious  to  sell  out  because  of  its  actual 
insolvent  condition,  I  do  not  think  that  that  affects  the  ques- 
tion, either  under  section  1,  or  under  the  monopolization 
clause  of  section  2.  The  intent  with  which  the  Quaker  Oats 
purchased  Mother's  Oats  would  be  important  only  in  the 
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oQHsidcttration  of  a  yiolation  of  the  prohibition  against  at- 
tempting to  monopolize.  So  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
case,  for  the  purposes  of  the  consideration  of  the  yiolation  of 
section  1,  and  of  the  first  part  of  section  2,  the  creation  of  an 
actual  monopoly,  it  seems  to  me  immaterial  whether  the 
Great  Western  came  to  the  Quaker  Oats,  or  whether  the 
Quaker  Oats  went  to  the  Great  [504]  Western.  I  should 
reach  the  same  conclusion,  even  if  the  Quaker  Oats  had 
gone  to  the  Great  Western,  for  the  very  purpose  of  acquiring 
Mother's  Oats  and  thereby  lessening  the  competition.  Every 
purchase  between  two  people  in  the  same  business,  one  buy- 
ing out  the  other,  is  necessarily  a  lessening  of  the  competi- 
tion; but  as  long  as  the  property  is  such  that  the  fullest  op- 
portunity for  country*wide  competition  exists,  the  field 
being  open  to  everybody  with  but  small,  capital,  there  being 
no  patent  rights,  there  being  no  other  hindrance  to  the  freest 
development  of  individual  enterprise,  I  fail  to  see  anything 
undue,  anything  unreasonable,  in  the  restriction  of  com- 
petition that  results,  although  it  be  the  largest  of  the  sev- 
eral competing  firms  that  buys  out  the  second  largest. 
For  that  reason,  I  concur  in  the  order  dismissing  the  bill. 

AiiSCHUusR,  Circuit  Judge. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  of  the 
court,  nor,  of  course,  in  some  of  the  reasoning  whereby  that 
concIusioiL  was  reached.  It  was,  and  I  think  properly, 
deemed  wise  to  expedite  this  case  by  announcing  the  de^ 
cision  as  soon  as  it  was  reached,  without  waiting  for  the 
ordinarily  longer  process  of  preparing  written  opinions. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  contract  of  purchase  of  which 
the  Govermpent  complains,  of  the  total  rolled  oats  output 
in  and  for  the  United  States,  the  Quaker  Oats  Company 
had,  roughly  speaking,  65  per  cent,  the  Western  Cereal 
Company  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  and  the  remainder, 
divided  in  various  proportions  between  something  over  a 
dozen  others  who  were  in  the  same  business,  the  largest 
of  them  quite  small  in  comparison  with  the  Western.  About 
half  the  Quak^  output  was  of  package  goods  under  the 
advertised  brand  of  ^^  Quaker  Oata,"  and  a  much  larger 
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proportion  of  the  Western  product  was  put  out  undct  tiie 
advertised  brand  of  "  Mother's  Oats." 

Competition  in  the  market  between  these  two  brands 
was  keen.  Quaker  had  lost  some  ground  in  1910  and  1911, 
and  Mother's  had  rapidly  gained  in  volume.  The  Quaker 
Company  showed  large  profits,  while  the  Western  was  run- 
ning behind  financially.  There  was  much  evidence  as  to 
the  cause  for  the  losses  of  the  latter,  the  Government  claim- 
ing it  was  improper  conduct  of  its  officers;  but  to  my  mind 
this  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  issue  here  involved,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  not  charged  that  the  Quaker  interests  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  such  conduct,  if  any  there 
was. 

The  two  companies  themselves  were  composed  of  various 
units  which  had  theretofore  been  brought  together,  the 
manner  whereof  could  not  be  related  in  small  compass;  but 
suffice  to  say  that  even  if,  as  claimed  by  the  Government, 
this  was  in  some  respect  obnoxious  to  the  law,  these  long- 
existing  associations  and  combinations,  culminating  in  these 
two  major  r  companies  here  involved,  are  not  attacked  by 
the  bill,  but  it  is  sought  only  to  affect  thereby  the  contract 
of  June  21,  1911,  under  which  the  Quaker  acquired  certain 
properties  of  the  Western. 

Without  reviewing  the  voluminous  details  of  conditions 
and  negotiations  leading  to  the  contract,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  both  parties  to  it  contemplated  that  the  Great 
Western  should  permanently  with  [505]  draw  from  partici- 
pation in  the  rolled  oats  business.  This  is  strenuously  de- 
nied by  the  defendants,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  circum- 
stances, to  which  I  will  refer  very  briefly,  could  lead  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  this  was  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  transaction. 

The  directors'  and  stockholders'  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Western  authorizing  the  transaction  distinctly  set  out  its 
purpose,  in  reciting  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of 
directors  it  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  company  to  dis- 
continue the  manufacture  of  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  and 
crushed  oats.  The  defendants  contended  that  this  was  but  a 
form  that  was  adopted  to  assure  the  trustee  of  the  mortgage 
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or  trust  deed  coTering  the  real  estates  contracted  to  be  con* 
veyed  that  it  would  have  the  power  under  clauses  of  the  trust 
deed  to  make  a  conveyance  of  property  that  was  no  longer  of 
use  to  the  company.  But  the  contract  itself  seems  to  dispel 
all  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  provides  primarily  for  the  con- 
veyance of  two  plants  of  the  Western,  one  at  Joilet  and  one 
at  Ft.  Dodge,  but  not  of  several  other  plants  which  it  pos- 
sessed. After  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  these  two 
plants,  and  for  all  of  the  property  contained  therein,  the  fifth 
section  conveys: 

"AU  and  singular  the  business,  good  will,  contracts  for  sales,  for- 
mulas, processes,  trade  secrets,  copyrights,  trade  rights,  trade-marks, 
trade-names,  trade  insignia,  both  registered  and  unregistered,  and  aU 
registrations  and  certificates  of  registration,  at  home  and  abroad  of 
any  such  trade-marks,  trade-names,  and  trade  insignia,  etc.,  relating 
to  or  in  any  way  connected  or  associated  with  the  manufacturing,  put- 
ting up,  packaging,  and  sale  of  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  crushed  oats,  and 
commercial  mixed  feed,  possessed  or  controlled  or  claimed  by  the 
party  of  the  jQrst  part "  (which  is  the  Western). 

It  includes  all,  whether  of  the  two  mills  specifically  con- 
veyed, or  any  other  of  the  various  mills  in  which  it  was 
theretofore  manufacturing  oat  products.  And  in  clause  7  the 
fii^  party,  the  Western,  covenants  and  agrees  at  once  to  turn 
over  and  deliver  to  the  Quaker  Company  complete  enjoyment 
of  all  such  business  and  good  will  and  trade-marks  and  the 
like,  and  that  it  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  interfere  with 
the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  by  the  Quaker  Company,  nor 
use  or  authorize  others  to  use  the  same.  All  labels,  advertis- 
ing materials,  and  premiums,  boxes,  and  cartons  are  included, 
and  the  eleventh  section  provides  that  for  the  same  consid- 
eration (which  is  stated  in  the  instrument  to  be  $10  and 
other  good  and  valuable  consideratoin,  but  which  in  fact  was 
a  little  over  $1,000,000)  for  which  the  plants  at  Joilet  and 
Ft.  Dodge  are  conveyed,  the  enumerated  intan^ble  things 
are  also  conveyed.  Section  14  provides  that  the  first  party 
shall  turn  over  all  contracts  for  the  oat  products  of  the  busi- 
ness of  which  the  good  will  and  trade-marks  are  sold,  and  a 
list  of  all  the  customers  which  the  first  party  has  in  the  oat 
product  business. 

Included  in  the  sale  there  was  also,  for  another  considera- 
tion, being  the  appraised  price  thereof,  all  of  the  product  on 
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hand  and  all  of  the  materials  for  the  manufacturing  of  these 
products,  in  all  of  the  mills  and  plants  of  the  Western,  not 
alone  those  at  Joliet  and  Ft  Dodge.  The  appraised  price 
paid  for  all  of  such  products  and  materials  was  upwards  of 
$400,000.  This  parting  with  its  business,  [506]  good  will, 
contracts,  customers,  marks,  brands,  advertising  matter, 
stock,  and  materials,  and  stripping  itself  of  the  very  essen* 
tials  for  building  up  and  holding  its  immense  trade,  mani- 
fests an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  seller  permanently  to 
retire,  and  upon  the  part  of  the  purchaser  that  the  seller 
shall  so  retire,  from  the  oat  product  business  in  any  form. 
The  retention  by  the  Western  of  its  other  plants,  so  far  as 
indicating,  as  claimed,  an  intention  to  continue  in  this  busi- 
ness, must  have  reference  to  the  products  of  grains  other 
than  oats,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  other  products  both 
of  the  companies  were  then  and  theretofore  heavily  engaged. 

Considering  the  relations  of  these  companies  toward  each 
other  and  toward  the  trade  and  the  public,  and  attaching 
to.  the  contract  that  probative  value  which  common  observa- 
tion and  ordinary  experience  will  give  it,  I  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  contract  is  violative  of  the  statute. 
The  controlling  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  Quaker  Oate 
Company,  already  through  ite  domination  of  the  major  part 
of  the  entire  output,  in  this  advantageous  position,  took  over 
the  property  of  ite  largest  competitor,  whereupon  the  latter 
with  ite  remaining  mills  ceased  longer  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
oatmeal  trade.  That  as  the  result  of  this  acquisition  the 
Quaker  Oate  Company  did  or  could  materially  control  or 
affect  the  raw  product,  the  oats,  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose ;  that  the  competition  in  the  bulk  rolled  oate  has  not 
been  appreciably  affected  since  the  contract  may  be  said  to 
be  fairly  esteblished  by  the  evidence.  That  by  the  added 
power  of  the  Quaker  Company,  through  ite  absorption  of 
this  ite  most  potent  competitor,  it  is  in  greatly  improved  po- 
sition to  seriously  affect  the  trade  through  price  manipula- 
tion of  such  goods,  or  other  action  easily  possible  with  such 
power,  is  to  me  self-evident. 

Although,  as  it  was  testified,  $50,000  might  build  a  fair- 
si2sed  mill,  the  existence  of  this  single  powerful  unit  would 
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be  a  strong  deterrent  to  such  an  undertaking.  But  that 
the  transaction  in  question  did  remove  the  strong  competi- 
tion theretofore  existing  between  the  Quaker  Oats  and 
Mother's  Oats  brands,  in  each  of  which  the  respective  com- 
panies had  theretofore  built  up  a  vast  trade,  totaling  far 
more  than  that  of  all  others  combined,  is  but  another  way 
of  stating  that  the  contract  in  question  was  consummated, 
for  this  was  its  necessary  as  well  as  its  intended  effect. 

It  is  npt  tenable  to  say  that  in  this  transfer  of  the  trade- 
marks, brands,  and  good  will,  rather  than  of  tangible  prop- 
erty, there  w^s  manifested  no  intuit  or  tendency  to  monopo- 
lize trade  in  the  product.  The  trade-marks  and  brands  con- 
stitute the  effective  instrumentalities  whereby  a  great  trade 
was  built  up,  and  that  there  was  real  competition  in  these 
advertised  goods  would  appear,  not  alone  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  but  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  probable  result,  the 
Quaker  Oats  brand  output  had  somewhat  declined,  while 
the  Mother's  Oats  was  rapidly  on  the  increase.  True  the 
price  of  Quaker  Oats  package  goods  has  not  been  increased, 
but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  establishment  of  the  existence 
of  monopoly  or  of  undue  restraint  of  trade.  If  the  Quaker 
conoem  has  thereby  better  intrenched  and  secured  itself 
against  successful  competitive  attack,  the  tendency  to  trade 
restraint  [507  J  and  monopoly  is  apparent,  and  the  law  may 
be  thereby,  and,  in  my  judgment,  under  the  circumstances 
shown,  has  been  transgressed.  If  the  competition  in  pack- 
age goods  had  been  maintained,  the  Quaker  might  have 
lowered  its  prices,  or  done  something  else  disadvantageous 
to  itself  and  of  advantage  to  the  buying  public,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  commercial  status.  To  say  that  people  may 
buy  the  unadvertised  or  bulk  product,  which  is  equally 
good,  at  much  lower  prices,  seems  to  me  to  be  beside  the 
question.  It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  teU  the  people  what  they 
may  or  shall  buy. 

If  these  companies  have  exploited  their  respective  brands 
so  successfully  that  the  public  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
have  been  induced  to  believe  that  they  possess  superior 
merit)  and  thereby  the  companies,  respectively,  have  estab- 
lished this  vfist  package  trade  in  these  goods,  if,  then,  in 
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some  way  thej  combine,  or  one  sells  to  the  other,  for  the 
advantage  thereby  accruing,  and  in  such  manner  they  un- 
duly restrict  trade  and  promote  monopoly  in  these  prod- 
ucts, they  ought  not,  in  defense  of  such  transaction,  be  heard 
to  say  that,  if  the  public  do  not  like  it,  they  may  get  goods 
of  other  brands  or  go  without  any  brand  at  all.  That  the 
great  trade  has  been  established  in  these  particular  goods 
through  advertising  does  not  in  my  judgment  affect  the 
proposition.  The  fact  that  through  judicious  and  success- 
ful advertising  two  concerns  each  secure  a  vast  trade,  equal 
or  greater  than  the  other  combined  similar  trade  of  the 
country,  does  not  of  itself  authorize  the  two  to  unite  to 
eliminate  the  competition  between  them.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Quaker  Company  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
resorted  to  those  coercive  and  terrorizing  tactics  for  in- 
creasing or  maintaining  its  trade  so  often  found  to  be  the 
case  where  a  business  establishment  has  obtained  the  com- 
parative ascendency  and  power  of  this  one;  but  in  my 
judgment  this  does  not  obviate  the  apparent  undue  re- 
straint or  attempted  undue  restraint  of  trade,  which  tiie 
entering  into  this  contract  seems  to  me  to  manifest. 

There  was  for  the  defendants  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  real  thing  which  was  the  subject  of  the  purchase  was 
the  brands,  trade-marks,  and  good  will  of  the  Western  in 
the  oatmeal  trade,  and  that  the  tangible  property  was  taken 
only  as  an  incident,  because  deemed  essential  to  secure  title 
to  the  intangibles,  such  as  brands,  trade-marks,  and  good 
will.  If  for  this  $1,000,000  or  so  of  consideration,  the 
Quaker  Oats  had  obtained  oats  and  machinery  and  real 
estate  and  other  facilities  for  maintaining  and  enlarging 
its  business  and  plant,  things  which  might  be  purchased 
elsewhere,  it  might  with  better  grace  maintain  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  transaction  that  tended  to  destroy  com- 
petition and  create  monopoly.  What  did  it  buy  for  its 
$1,000,000  of  investment  t  It  is  clear  to  me  that  it  purchased 
the  business  extinction  in  the  oat-product  trade,  and  the 
commercial  status  therein,  of  its  greatest  and  most  pow- 
erful rival,  thus  strengthening  the  purchaser's  already  strong 
grasp  upon  the  entire  industry,  through  the  added  force  of 
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this  Very  considerable  unit,  thenceforth  joined  with  its  own. 
To  my  mind,  this  of  itself,  quite  regardless  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  enlarged  power  has  been  exercised  in  the 
interim  between  the  making  of  the  contract  and  the  filing 
of  the  bill,  manifests  in  the  [508]  contract  such  an  undue 
restraint  of  the  interstate  trade  and  commerce  thereby  af- 
fected, and  such  a  purpose  and  tendency  to  monopolize,  as 
comes  fairly  within  the  condemnation  of  the  statute,  a 
statute  which  denounces,  not  commercial  growth,  nor 
strength,  nor  power,  nor  proportion,  but  only  combination 
or  device,  by  whateTer  form  they  may  appear,  calculated 
and  tending  unduly  to  restrain  interstate  trade  and  com- 
merce, or  to  eliminate  competition,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
statute,  "  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States." 

Entertaining  these  views,  I  believe  there  should  be  a 
decree  for  the  Government,  the  precise  scope  of  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
discuss. 
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(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit    April  11,  1916.) 

[232  Fed.  Rep.,  674.] 

Afpeai.  and  EiBROB  870(5) — Review — ^Decisions  Reviewable. — ^As 
there  can  be  no  writ  of  error  until  after  final  judgment,  and  as 
orders  sustaining  demurrers  to  the  complaint,  which  necessitated 
plaintiffs  pleading  anew,  are  a  part  of  the  record,  such  orders  will  be 
reviewed  on  writ  of  error,  after  judgment  dismissing  the  complaint.** 
[Ed.  Note. — ^Por  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  Cent.  Dig.  H 
3496,  3506-^08;  Dec.  Dig.  870(5).] 

BZBCUTOBS  AND  ADMINISTBATOBS  444(1) — Ck)MPLAINT — SlTFFICIENCY. — 

Where  it  was  sought  to  hold  executors  liable  for  the  acts  of  their 
decedents,  the  complaint  is  not  objectionable  because  charging  them 
in  their  representative  capacity. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Executors  and  Administrators, 
Cent.  Dig.  §1  1813,  1814,  1837-1841;  Dec.  Dig.  444(1).] 
MoNOPouss  28 — 0)MPLAiNT — StTFTiciENCT. — lu  an  actlou  under  Sher- 
man Aoti  July  2»  1890«  c.  647,  I  7,  26  Stat  210  (Comp.  St.  191S, 

0  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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I  8829 )»  for  treble  damages  for  a  oonapiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
between  defendants*  testators  and  others,  the  dates  of  the  death  of 
the  decedents,  as  well  as  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  conspiracy, 
should  be  pleaded. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig.  f  18 ;  Dec 
Dig.  28.] 

Monopolies  28 — ^Acnons — Pixadirq. — ^In  an  action  under  Sherman 
Act,  i  7,  for  damages  resulting  to  individuals  from  a  conspiracy 
to  injure  them  and  also  certain  corporations  in  which  they  were 
stockholders,  allegations  as  to  the  conspiracy  against  the  corpora- 
tions are  proper,  although  the  individuals  could  not  recover  for 
the  corporate  injury. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  MonopoUes,  Oent  Dig.  1 18;  Dec. 
Dig.  28.] 

Monopolies  28 — ^Actions — ^Defenses. — In  an  action  under  Sherman 
Act,  I  7,  for  injuries  resulting  from  a  conspiracy  to  perfect  a  mo- 
nopoly. It  is  immaterial  that  the  person  injured  [67ft]  was  not 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  it  being  sufficient  if  such  person 
was  directly  affected. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  1 18 ;  Dec 
Dig.  28.] 

Statutes  222 — Federal  Statutes — CJonstbucttion. — ^Where  there  is 
no  statutory  provision  to  guide  it,  a  Federal  statute  must  be  con- 
strued with  reference  to  the  comnnm  law  existing  prior  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  there  being  no  Federal  conunon  law. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Statutes,  Cent  Dig.  I  dOl;  Dec. 
Dig.  222.] 

Assignments  26 — ^Actions  Assignable— Monopolies. — ^A  right  of  ac- 
tion for  proi)erty  injuries,  based  on  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  brought  under  section  7,  is  assignable;  the  action  being  a  civil 
action,  which  could  be  assigned  at  common  law. 

[EA,  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Assignments,  Cent  Dig.   ft 
48-«2 ;  Dec.  Dig.  2a] 

Abatement  and  Revival  57 — Subvivob  oir  Actions — ^Monopoues. — 
Where  recovery  for  the  results  of  a  monopolistic  conspiracy  Is 
sought  under  Sherman  Act  8  7,  the  action  wUl  survive  against  the 
estate  of  decedent  in  case  he  secured  some  benefit  at  the  expense  of 
plaintiff. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Abatement  and  Revival,  Cent. 
Dig.  Si  286-283;  Dec.  Dig.  57.] 
Learned  Hand,  District  Judge,  dissenting  in  part 

In  error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Action  by  the  United  Copper  Securities  Company  against 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  and  othera    The  com- 
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pkint  was  ordered  dismissed,  and  plaintiff  brings  error.    Be- 
▼ersed  and  remanded. 

F.  E.  M.  BuUowa^  of  New  York  City,  for  plaintiff  in  error. 

LauiB  BiarehdU^  of  New  York  City,  for  defendant  in  error 
Adolph  Lewisohn. 

Shearman  (6  Sterling^  of  New  York  City  {John  A.  Garver^ 
of  New  York  City,  of  counsel),  for  defendants  in  error 
Amalgamated  Copper  Co.  and  others. 

Hoadh/y  Lofuierbach  <b  Johnson^  of  New  York  City  {Ed- 
ward Lauterback^  Alfred  H,  Townley^  and  Henry  Sieffristj 
all  of  New  York  City,  of  counsel),  lor  defendants  in  error 
Frederick  Lewisohn  and  others. 

Before  Cozb  and  Wabo,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Leabksd 
Hand,  District  Judge. 

Wabd,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  judgment  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint in  an  action  to  recover  treble  damages  under  section  7 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  Owing  to  orders  made  from  time  to  time 
sustaining  objections  to  the  successive  complaints,  the  one 
dismissed,  the  third  amended  complaint,  was  the  fourth  in 
number  served. 

[1]  As  the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  plead  in  accordance 
with  these  orders,  from  which  there  can  be  no  writ  of  error 
in  the  Federal  court  until  after  final  judgment,  and  as  they 
are  a  part  of  the  record  brought  up  by  the  writ  of  error,  we 
must  consider  the  assignments  of  error  made  in  respect 
to  them. 

[676]  [2]  Tlie  complaint  charged  a  conspiracy  entered 
into  by  certain  decedents  in  their  lifetime  and  by  their  exec- 
utors after  their  death.  The  court  by  order  of  February 
14,  1914,  directed  the  words  charging  the  executors  to  be 
stricken  out  wherever  they  occurred.  This  was  right,  so 
far  as  the  charge  against  ^em  was  for  their  own  acts,  but 
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not  80  far  as  it  was  attempted  to  hold  the  estate  of  their 
testators  liable.  The  pleader  should  have  charged  the  execu- 
tors officially  for  the  acts  of  their  testators  and  individually 
for  their  own  acts. 

[3]  The  same  order  required  the  plaintiff  to  state  the 
dates  of  death  of  the  decedents  and  the  date  of  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  conspiracy  or  conspiracies  charged  and  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  defendant  the  Amalgamated  Cop- 
per Company.  We  think  that  the  defendants  were  entitled 
to  these  particulars. 

[4]  By  order  of  the  same  date  the  court  directed  allega- 
tions to  be  stricken  out  of  the  complaint  as  to  the  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  United  Copper  Company  and  to  the  ef- 
fect Jthat  there  was  an  interstate  traffic  in  the  securities  of 
copper  companies,  especially  of  the  copper  companies  in 
which  the  defendants  and  the  assignors  of  the  plaintiff  were 
respectively  interested,  and  that  in  some  of  them  the  plain- 
tiff's assignors  had  controlling  interests,  whose  value  de- 
pended upon  unrestricted  competition.  We  know  of  no 
such  business  as  interstate  traffic  in  copper  securities,  and 
think  that  any  injury  done  was  an  injury  to  the  corpora- 
tions, to  be  asserted  by  them.  Nevertheless  we  think  the 
allegation  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  certain  copper  com- 
panies, for  instance,  the  United  Copper  Company  and  the 
Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company,  was  properly  pleaded 
as  proof  of  the  conspiracy  whereby  the  plaintiff's  assignors 
were  injured,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  interested  as 
stockholders  of  the  companies  and  could  not  recover  dam- 
ages for  corporate  injuries. 

The  court  also  ordered  all^ations  to  be  stricken  out  to 
the  effect  that  the  defendants  had  attempted  to  bribe  and 
then  subse';uently  threatened  a  judge,  and  had  caused  the 
works  of  one  of  the  copper  companies  in  which  the  plantiff^s 
assignors  were  interested  to  be  set  on  fire  and  the  water 
supply  intended  to  protect  it  to  be  cut  off.  These  allegations 
were  certainly  relevant  to  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy,  and, 
if  the  plaintiff  expected  to  prove  such  facts  at  the  trial,  it 
was  very  proper  in  it  to  give  notice  of  them.  We  do  not, 
however,  understand  that  the  court  intended  that  the  alle- 
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gations  should  be  entirely  stricken  out,  but  only  that  they 
should  hi  made  against  such  of  the  defendants  as  the  plain- 
tiff intended  to    Iiarge.    There  seem   to  us  no  error  in  this. 

By  order  of  May  18,  1914,  the  allegation  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  acquired  the  cause  of  action  of  Arthur  P.  Heinze 
as  trustee  of  certain  securities  was  properly  stricken  out,  be- 
cause such  a  cause  of  action,  if  any,  was  a  corporate  one. 
The  other  particulars  which  the  court  required  the  plaintiff 
to  state  we  think  were  properly  ordered. 

We  think  the  order  of  July  30,  resettled  September  17, 
1914,  was  proper. 

[5]  The  foregoing,  we  think,  will  sufficiently  indicate  what 
amendments  the  plaintiff  may  make  to  its  present  complaint, 
if  it  apply  for  leave  to  do  so  to  the  court  below.  The  judge 
of  the  District  Court,  on  [677]  defendant's  motion,  struck 
out  the  third  amended  complaint,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  plaintiff's  assignors  were  not  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  also  that  plaintiff's  theories  as  to  its  cause  of 
action  might  be  tested  in  this  court  before  trial.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Sherman  Act  confining  the  right  to  recover 
under  section  7  to  persons  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
or  whose  business  or  property  injured  is  interstate  com- 
merce. If  there  were  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  in- 
stantly laid  by  in  the  case  of  Chattanooga  Foundry  tS:  Pipe 
Works  V.  Atlanta^  203  U.  S.  896.»  The  person  injured  must 
be  engaged  in  a  business  directly,  or  at  least  not  remotely, 
affected  by  the  conspiracy  complained  of.  One  who  had 
rented  offices  to  corporations  absorbed  by  an  illegal  combina- 
tion could  not  recover  for  losing  them  as  tenants,  nor  a 
lawyer  regularly  retained  for  losing  them  as  clients.  But 
here  the  pleader  set  up  that  the  defendants,  as  a  part  of  their 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  copper  market,  intended  and 
designed  to  destroy  the  business,  financial  standing,  and 
credit  of  the  plaintiff's  assignors,  who  were  alleged  to  be  en- 
gaged in  organizing,  promoting,  and  financing  companies 
for  mining,  dealing  in,  and  shipping  copper,  some  of  them 
being  the  very  corporations  which  the  defendants  conspired 

•  27  Sup.  Ct  65.  51  L,  Ed.  241. 
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to  acquire.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  cause  of  actioD  is 
stated  in  the  complaint. 

[6-8]  The  serious  questions  are:  First,  was  the  cause  of 
action  assignable,  so  that  this  plaintiff  may  maintain  the 
suit  (  And,  second,  did  it  survive  as  against  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons?  There  being  no  Federal  oommon  law  dis- 
tinct from  the  conmion  law  of  the  States  {Smith  v.  Ala- 
bama, 124  U.  S.  478,  8  Sup.  Ci.  564,  31  L.  Ed.  508),  a  Fed- 
eral court,  in  construing  a  Federal  statute  such  as  that  be- 
fore us,  where  there  is  no  statutory  provision  to  guide  it, 
must  refer  to  the  common  law  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  was  done  on  a  question 
of  evidence  in  Moore  v.  V.  S.^  91  U.  S.  271,  28  L.  Ed.  346. 
And  in  Schreiher  v.  Sharpless,  110  U.  S.  76,  3  Sup.  Ct  423, 
28  L.  £ki.  65,  a  suit  to  recover  penalties  for  infringement  of 
copyright,  the  plaintiff  sought  to  bring  in  the  executors  of 
the  defendant,  who  had  died  pending  the  suit.  The  subjeet 
was  regulated  by  a  Federal  statute,  section  955,  Bev.  St. 
n.  S.  (Comp.  St.  1913,  §  1592),  providing  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  plaintiffs  or  defendants  who  have  died  before 
final  judgment  may  be  brought  in  as  parties  when  the  cause 
of  action  survives  at  law.  No  Federal  statute  defining  what 
actions  should  survive,  the  question  was  to  what  law  must 
the  court  resort.  It  referred  at  once  to  the  common  law, 
and  finding  that  under  it  actions  for  penalties  did  not  sur- 
vive, held  they  did  not  survive  under  the  copyright  law. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  pretense  that  section  7  of  the 
Sherman  Act  provides  a  penalty.  It  awards  civil  damages, 
which  are  made  exemplary  by  virtue  of  being  trebled. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  at  common  law  the  maxim  ^^  Actio 
personalis  moritur  cum  persona  "  was  literally  enforced.  It 
was  first  limited  by  the  remedial  statute  of  4  Edward  III, 
c.  7,  de  bonis  aie^rtatis  in  vita  testatoris,  which  gave  execu- 
tors the  same  right  of  action  for  trespasses  to  his  personal 
estate  that  the  decedent  had.  Sergeant  Williams  wrote  a 
valuable  note  on  the  case  of  Wheatley  v.  Lane^  1  Saunders, 
216(a).  He  said,  following  Emerson  v.  Sm^son,  1  Ventris, 
187,  tiiat  though  [678]  the  word  used  in  the  statute  was 
^  trespasses  "  it  had  been  ''  expounded  largely  "  and  extended 
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to  other  ca49es  within  the  equity — ^that  is,  the  meaning  and 
intent — of  the  statute.  An  instance  is  Rutlcmd  v.  ButUmdj 
Croke's  Eeports  (Elizabeth)  377,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
executors  could  maintain  trover  under  the  statute,  and  in 
Williams  v,  Carey,  4  Modem  Keports,  403,  an  executor's  ac- 
tion against  a  sheriff  for  a  false  return  was  held  to  be  for  an 
injury  to  his  decedent's  personal  estate  within  the  equity  of 
the  statute.  This  broad  construction  was  recognized  in 
Twycrosa  v.  GrarU,  4  C.  P.  D.  40,  and  Hatohard  v.  Mege,  18 
Q.  B.  D.  771.  The  injury  complained  of  is  to  the  estate  of 
the  plaintiff's  assignors  and  not  to  them  personally.  Our 
examination  of  the  common  law  justifies  us  in  finding  that 
this  cause  of  action  is  assignable. 

We  come  to  this  conclusion  willingly,  because  it  would 
seem  to  be  most  inequitable  that  the  representatives  of  an 
individual  or  of  a  corporation  whose  business  has  been 
wrongfully  destroyed  shall  be  denied  all  remedy  because 
of  the  death  or  corporate  dissolution  of  the  party  they 
represent. 

The  second  question  is  more  doubtful,  but  it  was  held 
in  V.  S.  V.  Damelj  6  How.  11,  12  L.  Ed.  323,  an  action 
against  the  executors  of  a  sheriff  for  a  false  return,  that  such 
a  cause  of  action,  being  ex  delicto,  would  not  survive  against 
executors,  unless  the  decedent  secured  some  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  the  sufferer.  This  exception  will  be  a  matter 
of  proof,  and  is  not  a  reason  for  striking  the  executors  out 
as  parties. 

The  judgment  is  reversed. 

Learned  Hand,  District  Judge. 

I  concur,  except  that  I  think  we  should  not  review  the 
earlier  orders.  Such  orders  as  those  making  pleadings  more 
definite  and  certain,  or  numbering  the  causes  of  action  sep- 
arately, or  granting  bill  of  particulars,  should  under  no 
circumstances  come  before  this  court;  they  do  not  involve 
any  final  decision  on  substantial  rights  and  should  be 
within  the  power  of  the  court  which  prepares  the  cause 
for  trial.  An  order  striking  out  an  allegation  from  a  plead- 
ing may,  however,  go  to  the  merits  of  the  esse,  and  in  such 
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a  case  should  be  reviewable.  If,  for  example,  in  the  case 
at  bar  the  third  amended  complaint  had  been  sufficient,  but 
only  because  of  some  allegation  struck  out  in  one  of  the 
prior  orders,  the  correctness  of  so  much  of  that  order  should 
be  raised.  However,  the  third  amended  complaint  was  suf- 
ficient as  it  stood  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  whether 
any  allegations  struck  out  earlier  were  material  or  not.  If 
any  of  those  allegations  were  erroneously  stricken  out,  the 
plaintiff  may  still  offer  the  proof  on  the  trial  and  take  an 
exception  to  its  exclusion.  Such  an  exception  will  raise 
not  only  the  technical  validity  of  the  order  but,  what  is 
much  more  important,  whether  the  proof  excluded  was  of 
enough  consequence  to  affect  the  result;  the  question  will 
come  up  like  any  other  exception  to  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence. As  the  case  now  comes  up  the  orders  striking  out 
the  allegations  are  moot,  and  should  not  be  decided.  The 
question  whether  by  accepting  the  privilege  of  amendment 
conferred  by  the  orders  striking  out,  the  plaintiff  waived 
any  right  to  appeal,  was  not  urged  upon  the  argument;  it 
should  not  be  decided,  in  my  judgment. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  ET  AL.«» 

(District  Court,  D.  Maryland.    February  23,  1916.) 

[280  Fed.  Rep.,  850.] 

Monopolies  20 — Combinations  in  Rxstsaint  of  Tbaob — Sxttt  iqb 
Dissolution. — Defendant  American  Can  Company  was  organized 
in  1901  with  capital  stock,  common  and  preferred,  of  $88,000,000, 
$78,000,000  of  which  was  issued  to  the  promoters  in  payment  for 
95  plants  which  made  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  cans  then  manu- 
factured for  sale  in  the  United  States  and  options  on  which  had 
been  secured  by  the  promoters.  They  paid  for  the  plants  in  cash 
or  its  equivalent  in  stock  at  one-half  par  value  $28,500,000.  New 
plants  with  new  machinery  of  equal  capacity  could  have  been  built 
for  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000.    For  some  kA  the  plants  they  paid 

*For  opinion  on  the  form  of  decree  (284  Fed.  1019),  see  poti, 
page  618. 

*The  case  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  appeal  of 
the  United  States. 
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many  times  the  value  of  the  physical  property.  They  also  required 
the  sellers  if  indiyiduals.  or  if  corporations  their  officers,  to  sign 
agreements  not  to  again  engage  in  the  business  for  15  years  within 
8,000  miles  from  Chicago.  Defendant  also  acquired  patents  on  can- 
making  machinery  and  made  contracts  with  the  principal  manufac- 
turers of  the  best  machinery  intended  to  prevent  others  from  buy- 
ing it  for  a  term  of  years.  During  the  first  year,  defendant  largely 
increased  prices ;  but,  the  effect  being  to  induce  others  to  enter  the 
business,  it  abandoned  the  policy.  About  two-thirds  of  the  plants 
purchased  were  closed.  By  the  end  of  12  years,  when  the  Govern- 
ment brought  suit  for  its  dissolution,  defendant  was  perhaps  mar- 
keting no  more  cans  than  the  aggregate  of  its  competitors.  For 
some  years  before  the  suit,  defendant  did  not  attempt  to  do  away 
with  competition,  or  to  monopolize  the  business,  but  its  methods 
and  prices  were  fair  and  its  standing  good  with  customers  and  com- 
petitors. The  most  of  the  concerns  absorbed  by  it  and  of  others 
afterward  acquired  went  out  of  existence.  Seld,  that  the  organiza- 
tion and  early  methods  of  de[860]fendant  were  intended  and  cal- 
culated to  restrain  competition  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
cans,  and  to  monopolize  the  same,  and  were  clearly  illegal  as  in 
violation  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1800,  c.  647,  S§  1  and 
2,  26  Stat  209  (Ck)mp.  St.  1013,  §1  8820,  8821) ;  that  while  its  large 
capital  and  business  make  it  a  potential  instrument  which  may 
be  used  to  restrain  or  monopolize  a  part  of  the  commerce  among 
the  States,  so  long  as  no  attempt  is  beUig  made  at  present  to  so  use 
them,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  former  conditions  cannot  be 
restored,  and  that  under  its  present  methods  by  reason  of  its  wide- 
spread business,  packers  are  enabled  to  make  more  beneficial  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  cans  for  future  use,  both  from  it  and 
its  competitors,  than  ever  before,  no  public  interest  would  be  served 
by  its  dissolution,  but  that  such  interest  would  be  better  served  by 
permitting  the  suit  to  stand  open  for  such  future  action  as  changed 
conditions  may  require.* 

[Bid.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Dec.  Dig.  20.] 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Ameri- 
can Can  Company,  the  Sanitary  Can  Company,  the  Missouri 
Can  Company,  the  Martin  Wagner  Company,  the  Boston 
Wharf  Company,  the  Max  Ams  Machine  Company,  the  Free- 
man-Duncan Transfer  &  Realty  Company,  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Limited,  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin 
Plate  Company,  Daniel  G.  Reid,  Fred  S.  Wheeler,  Henry  W. 
Phelps,  Franklin  Rudolph,  Rensselaer  H.  Ismon,  W.  F.  Dut- 
ton,  Roy  A.  Burger,  Frank  D.  Throop,  William  T.  Graham, 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1918,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Edmund  C.  ConveFse,  Francis  L.  Hine,  James  McLean, 
George  C.  McMurtry,  William  Henry  Moore,  Joseph  W. 
Ogden,  Ray  L.  Skofield,  J.  Hobart  Moore,  William  Y.  Bogle, 
George  W.  Cobb,  William  A.  Wagner,  Edward  A. .  Kerr, 
Frederick  W.  Wagner,  Charles  M.  Ams,  Emil  Ams,  Joseph 
B.  Russell,  William  G.  Duncan,  and  Michael  Espert.  On 
final  hearing.    Decree  deferred. 

George  Carroll  Todd^  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  Henry  E.  CoUon 
and  William  T.  Chantland^  Special  Asst.  Attys.  Gen.,  and 
Samuel  K.  Dennis^  U.  S.  Atty.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the 
United  States. 

John  Barton  Paynes  of  Chicago,  111.,  George  R.  Willisj  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  L.  A.  Welles^  of  New  York  City,  and  Fred- 
erick R.  WUliams^  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  defendants. 

Rose,  District  Judge. 

The  United  States,  hereinafter  called  the  "  Government,'' 
brings  this  proceeding  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890.  It  says  that  the  American  Can 
Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  was  formed  and  has 
since  been  maintained  in  violation  of  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  that  statute.  Originally  there  were  9  other  corpo- 
rate and  27  individual  defendants.  By  consent  at  the  hear- 
ing the  petition  was  dismissed  as  to  5  of  the  former  and  8  of 
the  latter.  All  of  the  defendants  other  than  the  American 
Can  Company  were  brought  into  the  case  because  the  Gov- 
ernment thought  they  had  taken  part,  either  in  its  illegal  or- 
ganization,  or  in  its  subsequent  unlawful  acts.  It  will  be  re- 
ferred to  many  times.  The  other  defendants  will  be  men- 
tioned much  less  frequently.  For  brevity,  it  will  be  called 
the  "  defendant." 

It  has  put  516  witnesses  on  the  stand ;  the  Government  346. 
Between  1,500  and  1,600  exhibits  have  been  filed.  The  record 
covers  more  than  8,700  printed  pages.  Nevertheless,  an  ordi- 
nary collision  [861]  case  on  the  admiralty  side  of  the  court, 
or  a  moderately  contested  proceeding  in  bankruptcy,  would 
raise  more  issues  of  fact.  The  Government  proved  one  set 
of  circumstances.  By  cross-examinatioii  the  defendant  sought 
to  minimize  their  effect,  but  it  offered  no  evidence  in  con- 
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tradiction.  When  its  turn  came,  it  proved  other  things.  The 
Government  attempted  to  show  from  defendant's  witnesses 
that,  either  they  were  not  as  well  informed  as  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be,  or  that  there  were  many  things  in  economics 
undreamt  of  in  their  philosophy;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  did  not  im- 
dertake  to  show  that  they  were  wrong  as  to  any  actual  fact 
of  real  materiality  or  importance. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  PROVED. 

What  has  been  proved  is:  First,  that  the  defendant  was 
organized  to  monopolize  interstate  trade  in  cans,  and  to 
attain  that  object  such  trade  was  unlawfully  restrained  by  it, 
and  by  those  who  formed  it  and  directed  its  earlier  activi- 
ties, and  that  some  of  those  individuals  still  participate  in 
its  management  and  control.  Second,  for  some  time  before 
the  filing  of  the  petition  in  this  case,  it  had  done  nothing  of 
which  any  competitor  or  any  consumer  of  cans  complains, 
or  anything  which  strikes  a  disinterested  outsider  as  unfair 
or  unethicaL 

LEGAL  CONTENTIONS  OF  THE  PASTIES. 

The  Government  says  that  certain  restraints  once  illegally 
imposed  by  the  defendant  upon  the  trade  are  still  in  f orce^ 
in  part  at  least.  The  defendant  replies  that,  if  in  any  sense 
so  much  is  true,  such  restraints  have  long  ago  become  theo- 
retical rather  than  real,  and,  if  the  court  thinks  it  worth 
while,  the  defendant  has  no  objection  to  their  being  declared 
illegal,  or  even  to  an  injunction  forbidding  their  furthei 
enforcement. 

The  real  controversy  between  the  parties  goes  much 
deeper.  The  Government  says  the  defendant,  by  its  size, 
its  wealth,  and  its  power,  exerts  a  great  influence  upon  the 
entire  trade  in  cans,  and  that  this  influence,  in  some  very 
important  respects,  notably  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  price  of 
packers'  cans,  is  so  great  that  it  may,  without  straining 
words,  be  said  to  dominate  the  market. 

The  defendant  answers  its  size  is  not  a  crime.  The  Gov- 
ernment replies^  in  substance: 
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"True,  proTlded  snch  aixe  Is  the  resolt  of  natural  and  legitimate 
growth,  but  not  when  it  is  the  outcome  of  unlawful  means  used  for 
the  Tery  purpose  of  securing  a  control  of  the  market  In  the  latter 
case,  so  long  as  the  control  continues,  the  illegal  purpose  is  still  in 
process  of  execution,  and,  if  nothing  short  of  dissolving  ibe  defoid- 
ant  into  a  number  of  smaller  companies  will  completely  emancipate 
the  trade,  the  court  must  decree  such  dissolution,** 

**  The  combination  among  the  once  independent  concerns  might  have 
been  otherwise  effected.  They  might  have  subjected  themselves  to 
control  of  a  single  will,  while  each  still  preserved  its  individual  exist- 
ence. In  that  event  it  would  be  dear  that  the  court  could  and 
■hould  put  an  end  to  the  agreement  among  them." 

Bef  erence  is  made  to  those  cases  which  hold  that  the  way 
in  which  the  combination  is  brought  about  is  immaterial. 
If  it  seeks  an  end  forbidden  by  the  Anti-Trust  acts,  and  that 
end  is  attained  in  whole  or  [862]  in  part,  the  Government 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  it  be  dissolved. 

The  defendant's  answer  may  be  thus  summed  up : 

"With  a  very  few  exceptions,  only  one  of  which  is  of  any  real 
importance,  all  the  units  which  have  at  any  time  come  under  its 
control  are  dead,  beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection.  The  court  cannot 
caU  back  to  life  the  many  can-making  concerns  which  died  that  the 
defendant  might  come  into  l>eing,  or  which  have  since  yielded  up 
their  Uves  to  it  No  order  of  court  can  make  the  dead  breathe 
again." 

"  The  number  of  once  independent  concerns  absorbed  by  it  can,  it 
Is  true,  be  ascertained.  If  the  court  is  bound  to  come  as  near  as 
it  can  to  putting  things  back  as  they  were,  it  must  dissolve  the  de- 
fendant into  a  like  number  of  parts.  Everybody  feels  that  it  is  under 
no  such  obligation.  The  Government  does  not  ask  that  the  defendant 
shall  be  divided  into  more  than  about  half  a  dozen  separate  corpo- 
rations. Why  will  it  be  content  with  a  dissolution  perhaps  one- 
twentieth  as  drastic  as  would  be  required  to  restore  the  original 
status?  Obviously,  because  it  recognizes  that  a  court  of  equity 
neither  will,  nor  should,  cause  loss,  destruction,  or  inconvenioioe, 
unless  it  has  reasonable  and  probable  grounds  to  believe  that  by  so 
doing  it  will  accomplish  affirmative  good.  Its  business  is  to  prevent 
and  remedy,  not  to  punish.  If  it  will  not  order  a  dLssolutlon  into 
100  parts  because  nothing  would  be  gained  thereby,  it  will  not 
decree  a  division  into  6  or  even  into  2,  unless  it  believes  that  good 
wUl  follow.  It  must  deal  with  facts  as  it  finds  them.  If  an  Ulegal 
agreement  is  still  in  force,  it  must  end  it.  If  the  agreement  has  long 
since  been  executed,  and  is  itself  at  an  end,  the  court  may,  if  it  can, 
put  things  back  where  they  were  t>efore  the  agreem^it  was  made; 
but,  if  Humpty  Dumpty  cannot  be  set  up  again,  the  court  must  do 
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the  best  it  may  with  conditions  as  they  are.    The  record  shows  that 
any  dissolution  will  do  more  harm  than  good." 

To  this  the  Government  replies  that : 

"Bven  if,  for  the  sake  of  the  argoment,  the  soundness  of  defend- 
ant's statement  of  legal  principles  should  be  admitted,  it  remains  true 
that  defendant  acquired  its  controlling  position  in  the  trade  as 
the  result  of  an  unlawful  combination;  that  such  control,  even  when 
legitimately  acquired,  if  not  illegal,  is  at  the  beat  a  danger;  and 
that,  by  the  dissolution  asked  for,  it  can  and  should  be  ended.** 

WHY  THE  FACTS  ARE  BEVIEWED. 

It  is  upon  the  answers  which  the  law  requires  to  be  given 
to  these  contentions  that  the  judgment  of  this  court  must 
turn.  Any  statement  of  facts,  in  addition  to  that  already 
made,  other  than  those  which  bear  upon  the  present  relation 
of  the  defendant  to  the  can  trade,  and  upon  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  its  dissolution,  or  of  its  remaining  undissolved,  upon 
the  public  interests,  is  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  unneces- 
sary. The  case  may  not  stop  here.  It  is  not  probable  that 
either  side  will  accept  the  conclusions  above  stated  as  being 
at  once  both  accurate  and  complete.  The  court  of  first 
instance  should  give  the  appellate  tribunal  the  benefit  of 
its  examination  of  the  evidence  whenever  the  facts  are  dis- 
puted or  the  inferences  which  should  be  drawn  from  them 
are  contested. 

Moreover,  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  defendant, 
and  of  its  subsequent  conduct,  of  its  effect  upon  its  com- 
petitors, actual  or  potential,  and  upon  the  first  and  upon 
the  ultimate  consumers  of  cans,  may  be  of  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  interest.  All  the  18  volumes  of  the 
record  have  been  carefully  studied  to  make  sure  what  were 
the  real  issues  in  this  case.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  sum- 
marize the  story  they  telL 

[868]  PACKEBS'  GAKS  AMD  GENERAL  UNE  CANS. 


The  can-making  trade  has  always  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween cans  for  hermetically  sealing  food  products  and  cans 
for  other  purposes.  They  call  the  former  packers',  the  latter 
general  line,  can&   Almost  all  packers'  cans  are  now  made  of 
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certain  standard  shapes  and  sizes,  which  are,  or  which  are 
intended  to  be,  the  same,  no  matter  from  what  shop  thej 
come.  On  the  other  hand,  general  line  cans  are  of  every  va- 
riety, shape,  and  size,  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are 
to  be  put,  and  the  taste  of  him  whose  goods  are  to  go  in  them. 
There  have  therefore  always  been  more  customers  for  ma- 
chinery for  making  packers^  than  for  the  manufacture  of 
general  line  cans.  The  progress  of  invention  in  the  former 
has,  accordingly,  been  more  rapid.  Modem  machinery  for 
the  fashioning  of  packers'  cans  doubtless  costs  far  more  than 
that  in  use  16  or  17  years  ago,  but  even  now  it  can  be  in- 
stalled at  an  expense  which  is  small  as  compared  with  the 
outlay  necessary  to  equip  such  a  plant  as  is  required  in  many 
other  industries.  The  small  manufacturer  has  much  greater 
difficulty  in  so  fitting  himself  for  the  manufacture  of  general 
line  cans,  as  to  enable  him  to  compete  in  all  their  kinds  on 
approximately  equal  terms  with  a  powerful  rival.  He  can- 
not afford  to  buy  all  the  types  of  machines  which  might  be 
more  or  less  advantageously  employed  in  making  some  sorts 
of  general  line  cans,  because  he  will  have  very  little  use  for 
some  of  them.  He  can  wisely  buy  only  such  as  are  fitted  for 
the  making  of  the  relatively  few  varieties  of  cans  for  which 
he  can  build  up  a  considerable  demand,  or  which  can  be  used 
for  some  of  the  simpler  operations  required  for  the  making 
of  many  kinds.  Favored  by  local  conditions,  such  as  proxim- 
ity to  markets,  etc.,  he  may  still  make  partially  by  hand, 
and  sometimes  may  competitively  sell,  some  sorts  of  general 
line  cans. 

CAK  MAKING  FOB  SAIiE  AND  CAN  MAKING  FOR  USE. 

There  have  always  been,  as  there  are  now,  can  makers  who 
sell  all  the  cans  they  make,  can  makers  who  use  all  they 
make,  and  still  others  who  make  a  part  or  all  of  those  they 
use  and  who  habitually  or  occasionally  sell  some  of  those  they 
make.  It  was  formerly  quite  conmion  for  packers,  and  even 
for  very  small  packers,  to  make  the  cans  they  used.  Most  of 
the  work  was  done  by  hand.  The  machines  they  had  were 
cheap  and  simple.  Many  packers,  especially  those  whose 
cauierias  were  in  rural  districts  or  in  small  towns  or  villages, 
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felt  it  expedient,  if  not  neoessarj,  to  find  work  throughout 
the  year  for  some  of  the  hands  whose  services  they  needed  in 
the  packing  season.  This  practice  was  going  out  of  fashion 
before  the  organization  of  defendant.  To-day  it  is  ahnost  ex- 
tinct among  small  packers.  On  the  other  hand,  tin  cans  are 
now  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  then 
employed.  There  are  concerns,  each  of  which  use  great 
quantities  of  them,  and  of  these  a  number  prefer  to  make 
those  which  they  need.  Moreover,  in  some  regions  peculiar 
conditions  make  it  almost  necessary  that  the  user  shall  be  also 
the  maker.  For  illustration,  salmon  packing  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  of  all  Alaskan  in- 
dustries. The  season's  supplies  needed  for  [864]  the  can- 
neries on  the  banks  of  these  far  northern  rivers,  and  for  the 
men  who  work  in  them,  must  be  sent  up  from  the  States.  On 
the  return  voyage  little  is  brought  back  except  canned  sal- 
mon. An  empty  can  takes  as  much  room  in  the  vessel's  hold 
as  a  full  one,  while  the  tin  needed  to  make  several  thousand 
cans  will  occupy  no  more  space  than  a  case  of  a  few  dozen 
filled  tins.  Therefore  those  used  in  Alaska  are  made  at  the 
canneries  there.  A  circumstance  which  illustrates  how 
comparatively  easy,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  it  still  is 
to  make  cans  in  small  factories  remote  from  industrial 
centers. 

OAK    MAKING    BEFORE    DEFENDANT'S    DAT. 

In  the  fall  of  1899,  or  the  winter  of  1899-1900,  there  were 
somewhere  from  100  to  175  can  makers  who  sold  some  or 
all  of  the  cans  they  made.  Their  establishments  varied  in 
size  and  importance  from  little  shops  turning  out  a  few 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  cans  a  year,  to  well-equipped  fac- 
tories whose  sales  in  the  like  time  ran  up  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  For  the  most  part,  each  of  them  had 
one  plant.  There  were  a  few  exceptions.  The  Pacific  Sheet 
M^tal  Works  had  factories  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Astoria,  and  Fair  Haven.  Norton  Broa'  factory  was  at 
Maywood,  111.  Corporations  controlled  by  it  had  plants  at 
Baltimore  and  on  Long  Island.  There  was  a  Hunt  plant  at 
Cleveland,  and  another  at  Kansas  City.    The  relations  be-. 
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tween  Black  and  Krebs  at  Baltimore  and  the  Dugdale  Can 
Company  at  Indianapolis  were  close,  as  were  those  of  the 
R.  Tyne  Smith  Can  Company  of  Baltimore  and  the  Tri- 
State  Can  Company  of  Keokuk.  Doubtless  there  were  other 
such  instances,  but  there  could  not  have  been  many.  From 
time  to  time  there  were  price  agreements  between  a  few  of 
the  larger  makers  in  particular  sections  of  the  country ;  for 
example,  in  Baltimore  among  the  so-called  Big  Four,  and 
in  the  Chicago-Indianapolis  district.  These  were,  of  course, 
terminable  by  any  of  the  parties  at  any  time.  In  the  light  of 
our  present  knowledge,  they  were  doubtless  illegal,  as  they 
were  certainly  non-enforceable.  There  was  always  the  prob- 
ability that  one  of  the  parties  to  such  a  gentlemen^s  agree- 
ment might  suspect  that  some  one  of  the  others  was  not  act- 
ing as  a  gentleman  should,  and  then,  as  apparently  hap- 
pened in  1898,  open  competitive  warfare  took  the  place  of 
the  more  or  less  uneasy  truce  which  had  for  a  while  prer 
vailed.  In  short,  although  in  certain  districts  barriers 
against  competition  were  from  time  to  time  erected,  some  of 
which  proved  for  a  while  more  or  less  effective,  actual  com- 
petition in  large  parts  of  the  country  was  always  operative, 
and  in  all  sections  and  at  all  times  there  were  the  potential 
possibilities  of  a  competition  which  in  a  few  hours  might 
become  real  and  intense.  So  far  as  the  record  discloses, 
there  never  was  any  restraint  upon  the  perfect  freedom  of 
competition  in  the  sale  of  general  line  cana 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  condition  of  the  can-making 
industry,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  those  engaged 
in  it  then,  was.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  each  tell  two  mutually 
contradictory  stories.  In  one  breath,  they  describe  the  ac- 
tual conditions  of  the  business  under  the  strain  [S65]  of 
the  competition,  subject  to  which  it  was  then  carried  on, 
as  very  bad.  They  paint  its  future  prospects  as  gloomy  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  next  breath,  when  asked  to  explain  the 
reasonableness  of  the  prices  at  which  they  sold  out  to  de- 
fendant and  which  might  be  anywhere  from  2  to  25  times 
the  tangible  value  of  all  they  had  in  the  business,  they  wax 
eloquent  over  the  large  profits  they  were  making  and  the 
hopeful  outlook  that  the  future  had  for  them. 
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The  facts  probably  were  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
can  factories,  in  common  with  ahnost  all  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, had  felt  acutely  the  hard  times  from  1893  to  1898,  aug- 
mented as  they  were  by  the  sharp  price  war  in  packers'  cans 
in  the  last-named  year.  About  that  time  tin  plate  fell  to 
what  apparently  was  the  lowest  point  it  ever  reached.  As 
a  result,  packers'  cans  then  sold  for  less  than  they  have  ever 
brought  at  any  other  time,  before  or  since.  Many  of  the 
can  makers  had  shared  in  the  improvement  in  general  busi- 
ness conditions  which  set  in  shortly  after  midsummer  of 
1898,  and  in  the  period  which  followed  some  of  them  doubt- 
less did  very  well  indeed.  The  men  in  that  business,  like  all 
others,  had  their  ups  and  downs,  their  trials  and  their  wor- 
ries, among  which  not  the  least  was  the  energetic  efforts  of 
their  competitors  to  get  their  customers  away  from  them. 

Comparatively  few  of  them  were  well  equipped  with  the 
best  machinery  then  obtainable.  Not  many  of  the  plants 
were  housed  in  buildings  erected  for  them.  Most  of  them 
occupied  structures  which  had  been  originally  put  up  for 
other  purposes.  Relatively  little  high  skilled  labor  was 
then,  or  apparently  now  is,  required  in  can  making.  Under 
such  conditions,  provisions  for  the  employes'  comfort  and 
health  were  not  likely  to  be  what  they  should  have  been. 

GENERAL  OONDmONS  IN   1899-1901. 

The  period  of  depression  which  followed  the  panic  of 
1893  was  by  one  cause  or  another  prolonged  imtil  the  close 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  five  years  later.  When  the 
tide  turned,  it  did  so  with  a  ru^.  In  a  few  weeks  the  indus- 
trial and  financial  world  passed  from  the  nadir  of  pessi- 
mistic gloom  to  the  zenith  of  optimistic  glamour.  Some 
men  made  fortunes  almost  over  night,  and  countless  others 
hoped  to.  Some  of  the  earlier  combinations,  or  so-called 
"trusts,"  whose  formation  and  activities  had  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  under  which  this  proceeding  was  insti- 
tuted, had  been  very  successful.  It  was  quite  as  true  that  a 
number  of  others  had  in  the  panic,  or  in  the  subsequent  era 
of  depression,  gone  down  to  destruction.  The  misfortunes 
of  those  who  failed  were  forgotten,  or,  when  recalled,  were 
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laid  to  indiTidaal  mismanagement.  Most  people 
that,  if  a  monopoly  could  be  secured  in  any  line  of  busi- 
ness, the  profits  which  would  be  earned  would  be  almost  un- 
limited. Some  shrewd  men  knew  that,  in  that  state  of  public 
opinion,  the  money  which  would  be  made  by  those  who  pro- 
moted the  combination  of  most  of  the  leading  competitors 
in  any  line  of  industry,  might  be  magnificent.  Perhaps  even 
they,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  shared  in  the  general  opin- 
ion that  2  and  2  so  put  together  would  make,  not  4,  but  2St. 
But  whether  it  was  sound  or  not  made  little  difference  to 
them.  They  did  not  expect  to  get  their  re  [866]  ward  from 
the  successful  operation  of  the  combination.  With  good 
management  they  might  realize  their  profits  before  it  had 
really  started  in  business. 

It  was  almost  universally  supposed  that  there  were  no 
legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  combining  any  number  of 
individual  plants,  no  matter  how  large  a  proportion  they 
might  constitute  of  all  theretofore  engaged  in  any  one  line 
of  business.  Men  thought  that  United  States  v.  Kniffhtj 
156  U.  S.  1,  15  Sup.  Ct.  249,  39  L.  Ed.  325,  had  been  de- 
cided upon  the  facts  as  the  world  knew  them  to  be,  and  not 
as  the  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  showed, 
merely  upon  that  small  portion  of  such  facts  which  the  rec- 
ord in  that  case  happened  to  disclose. 

From  1898  to  1902,  or  thereabouts,  the  work  of  forming 
new  combinations  went  rapidly  on.  In  some  industries,  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  there  was  special  and  real  need 
for  bringing  under  one  control  the  whole  series  of  opera- 
tions, which  began  with  the  mining  of  the  ore  and  ended 
with  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  In  still  others  there  were  peculiar  conditions 
which  seemed  to  make  some  consolidation  expedient.  In 
many  there  was  something  or  other  which  might  have  been 
bettered.  In  all,  some  of  the  things  which  one  would  rather 
have  had  otherwise  were  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  the 
competitive  struggle.  The  panacea  popular  in  financial  and 
business  circles,  if  not  among  the  consumers,  was  the  elimi- 
nation of  competition. 
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One  of  ttie  difficulties  in  finding  out  how  far  any  par- 
ticular combination  was  really  the  result  of  internal  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  forces  is  that  those  forces  never  worked 
alone.  The  activity  of  promoters  who  might  be  men  already 
in  the  trade,  but  who  sometimes  never  had  been,  usually 
bore  a  large  part  in  bringing  about  a  consolidation.  Often 
it  had  more  to  do  with  the  result  than  all  other  causes 
combined,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  about  the  only  reason  why  amalgamation 
was  ever  attempted.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  an  industry 
like  can  making,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  century  by  more  than  100  separate  concerns,  no 
union,  however  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  either  the 
can  makers  or  the  public,  could  have  been  brought  about 
except  by  the  efforts  of  some  individuals  who  thought  they 
could  make  a  quick  and  large  profit  for  themselves  by  unit- 
ing the  various  plants  under  one  management,  no  matter 
what  the  immediate  or  even  the  ultimate  results  of  such 
union  might  prove  to  be.  If  that  be  so,  those  who  think 
the  result  desirable  will  hold  that  promoters'  profits  and  the 
extravagant  sums  required  to  induce  so  many  independent 
manufacturers  to  sell  out  were  a  part  of  the  inevitable 
price  of  achieving  a  useful  purpose.  Unfortunately,  under 
such  circumstances  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  competition 
sometimes  proves  almost  as  great  as  that  of  letting  it  alone. 

defendant's  genesis. 

To  pass  from  the  general  to  the  particular :  The  men  who 
really  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  defendant  do 
not  appear  to  have  [867]  been  more  than  five  in  number, 
and  only  one  of  them,  Edwin  Norton,  was  a  cap  maker. 
He  did  practically  all  the  work  of  persuading,  inducing,  or 
coercing  the  can  makers  to  sell  out.  He  and  his  brothers 
had  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  largest  and  doubtless 
the  most  generally  known  manufacturers  of  cans  in  the 
country,  as  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  active  and 
aggressive.  The  factories  of  his  firm  had  probably  the  best 
equipment  of  labor-saving  machinery.  Certainly  in  this 
respect  they  were  surpassed  by  none.    He  had  bee^  a  party 
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to  the  price-maintaining  agreements  and  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  price  war  already  alluded  to.  The  idea  of  forming 
a  can  combine  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  more  than 
once,  although  the  record  appears  to  indicate  that  the  scheme 
which  was  actually  carried  through  originated  not  with  him, 
but  with  the  defendant  William  H.  Moore  and  his  partner 
and  brother,  the  defendant  J.  Hobart  Moore.  With  them 
from  the  beginning,  or  at  all  events  from  a  time  preceding 
the  actual  formation  of  the  company,  were  associated  the 
defendant  Daniel  G.  Keid  and  one  William  B.  Leeds,  now 
dead.  Counsel  have  said  that  Norton  is  also  dead,  although 
that  fact  does  not  appear  to  be  stated  in  the  record.  The 
other  three  of  the  original  five,  namely,  the  two  Moores  and 
Reid,  although  defendants,  all  of  them  directors,  and  two 
at  least  of  them  active  in  the  management  of  the  defendant, 
have  not  testified. 

The  record  shows  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1899  Norton 
was  commissioned  by  the  Moores  to  get  options  on  can- 
making  plants,  and  then,  or  later,  on  plants  for  making 
can-making  machineiy  as  well.  He  set  about  this  mission 
promptly,  and  apparently  had  little  difficulty  in  getting 
many  of  the  desired  options.  These,  by  their  terms,  were  to 
expire,  if  not  exercised,  on  May  1,  1900.  According  to  his 
contemporaneous  written  statement,  the  work  of  obtaining 
those  desired  had  been  practically  completed  before  the  25th 
of  April,  1900.  Before  that  date  came  around  there  had 
been  a  slump  in  the  stock  market,  and  for  a  short  while 
financiers  laid  aside  their  rose-colored  glasses.  Though  the 
first  options  had  named  Norton  as  the  prospective  buyer, 
the  fact  that  Judge  (William  Heniy)  Moore  was  the  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  n^w  venture  was  stated  by  Nc^rton  and 
was  generally  known.  In  April  of  1900,  Norton  wrote  to 
those  from  whom  he  had  obtained  options,  telling  them, 
among  other  things,  that  the  slump  in  the  stock  market  had 
made  it  unwise  to  go  ahead,  and  requesting  an  extension 
of  the  option  to  Januai^  1, 1901,  so  as  to  give  Judge  Moore 
ample  time  to  put  the  thin^  through  properly,  when  con- 
ditions were  right. 

For  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  situation,  various  meet- 
ings of  the  can  makers  who  had  given  options,  or  who  it  was 
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hoped  would  give  options,  were  called  by  Norton,  and  some 
of  these  meetings  he  attended  in  person.  Among  other 
things,  it  appears  to  have  been  suggested  at  them  that  it 
would  be  expedient,  in  view  of  the  prospective  consolida- 
tion, to  maintain  prices.  The  testimony  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  price  of  cans  during  1900  was  considerably  higher 
than  it  had  been  in  the  immediately  preceding  years.  Sub- 
sequently further  extensions  of  the  options  to  April  1,  1901, 
were  asked  and  secured.  They  were,  [868]  as  to  most  of 
the  plants,  exercised  about  the  20th  day  of  March  of  that 
year,  and,  as  to  nearly  all  of  the  rest,  within  60  days  there- 
after. 

WHAT   PBOPOBTION   OF  THE   CAN-MAKINQ   FLANTS   SOU)   OUT. 

The  parties  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  precise  num- 
ber of  plants  taken  over  by  the  defendant.  Controversy  is 
over  classification,  rather  than  as  to  the  ultimate  facts.  The 
president  of  the  defendant  on  April  21,  1903,  in  his  report 
to  its  stockholders,  said  that  when  it  was  formed,  and  since, 
it  had  taken  over  123  plants.  Almost  all  of  these  were 
acquired  at  or  within  60  days  after  defendant's  organiza- 
tion. A  few  of  them  were  establishments  not  engaged  in  the 
making  of  cans,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  can-making  ma- 
chinery. It  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  estimate  accurately 
the  number  of  can-making  plants  acquired  by  the  defend- 
ant at  or  about  the  time  of  its  formation.  To  put  them 
somewhere  over  100  will  be  near  enough  the  truth.  The 
industry  of  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  picked 
out  of  the  record  and  marshaled  in  his  brief  the  names  of  77 
concerns  which  were  in  business  at  the  time  defendant  was 
formed,  and  were  not  acquired  by  it.  A  comparison  of  this 
list  with  the  record  shows  that  a  number  of  them  were  en- 
gaged in  canning  or  in  other  lines  of  industry  and  sold  a 
part  of  the  cans  they  made.  In  many  cases,  the  purchase  of 
the  can-making  plants  apart  from  the  business  with  which 
they  were  connected  would  have  been  impossible.  Still 
otlMis  were  small  hand  shops,  sometimes  making  other 
things  besides  cans.  As  to  many  of  them,  the  record  gives 
little  or  no  information  except  that  individuals,  firms,  or 
corporations  by  their  names  are  believed  by  witnesses  to 
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hsvo  been  in  business  in  1901.  A  very  few  of  them  are  still 
making  cans.  If  in  1901  their  output  had  been  as  large  as 
it  now  is,  some  of  these  surviving  would  have  been  consid- 
ered important. 

It  is  significant  that  nearly  all  which  now  exist  began  busi- 
ness in  1900  or  1901,  after  everybody  knew  that  a  scheme 
to  combine  the  existing  plants  was  on  foot.  Whether  the 
then  prospective  absorption  of  the  existing  factories  led  to 
a  belief  that  there  would  be  room  for  other  concerns,  or  to 
the  hope  that  a  new  shop  would  also  be  bought,  as  a  number 
were,  it  boots  not  now  to  inquire.  The  evidence  is  convinc- 
ing that  everybody  then  in  a  position  to  know  believed  that 
the  purpose  of  defendant's  promoters  was  to  absorb  prac- 
tically all  the  can-making  plants  of  any  importance.  At  the 
time  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
so  doing.  The  defendant  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
hundred  per  cent  trust.  One  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
of  Norton  Bros.,  a  brother  of  Edwin,  testified  that  he  him- 
self never  thought  it  had  100  per  cent  of  the  country's  can- 
making  plants,  but  he  did  believe  it  had  from  95  to  98  per 
cent  of  the  total  capacity,  excluding  those  concerns  which 
made  cans  for  their  own  use.  It  is  very  possible  that  even 
this  estimate  is  somewhat  too  high.  Nevertheless,  many 
exceptionally  well-informed  witnesses  found  great  difficulty 
in  recalling,  in  their  section  of  the  country,  the  name  of  a 
single  can  plant  which  was  not  taken  over  by  defendant. 
No  such  approach  to  precise  accuracy  as  is  possible  in  the 
great  steel  industry,  which  can  be  carried  on  only  in  plants 
of  considerable  magnitude  is  possible  [869]  here,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  defendant  acquired  the 
business  and  plants  of  concerns  which  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1900,  made  90  per  cent  of  the  cans  used  in  this  country  and 
not  made  by  establishments  which  themselves  used  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  output. 

WHY  Dm  so   MANY  CAN  MAKERS  SELL  OUT? 

How  were  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  can  makers  induced 
to  sell?  Fear  of  what  would  happen  to  them,  if  <2iey  did 
not,  unquestionably  had  more  or  less  influence  with  a  good 
many  of  them.    There  is  some  testimony  that  Norton  told 
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some  of  them  that  if  they  did  not  sell  out  they  would  be 
put  out. 

The  record  does  not  affirmatively  show  that  such  threats 
were  frequently  made.  They  were  not  required.  Apart 
from  anything  he  said,  apprehension  was  quite  general  that 
the  only  choice  was  between  going  out  or  being  driven  out. 
The  country  was  at  that  time  familiar  with  stories  of  the 
fate  of  those  who  in  other  lines  of  business  had  refused  lib- 
eral offers  from  combinations  previously  formed.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  so-called  Anti-Trust  cases  have  since  shown  that 
some  of  these  tales  were  not  without  foundation  in  fact. 
What  was  most  feared  was  that  a  can  maker  who  did  not 
go  into  the  combine  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  tin  plate, 
the  raw  material  of  his  business.  The  concern  to  which  the 
defendant  the  American  Steel  &  Tin  Plate  Company  suc- 
ceeded, and  which,  together  with  that  successor,  will  be 
called  the  "  Tin  Plate  Company,"  had  been  then  recently  or- 
ganized. Prominent  among  those  who  officiated  at  its  birth 
were  the  Moore  Bros.,  Beid,  and  Leeds.  Norton  and  others 
spoke  as  if  the  relations  between  the  proposed  can  ccmi- 
pany  and  the  new  Tin  Plate  Company  would  be  very  close. 
Throughout  the  can  trade  it  was  currently  believed  that  they 
would  be.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not 
become  as  close  as  Norton  then  wished  everybody  to  think, 
or  as  close  as  he  then,  himself,  expected.  There  is  testimony 
that  he  afterwards  said  that  for  this  purpose  the  def^idant 
had  been  bom  a  year  too  late.  An  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  Tin  Plate  Company  and  the  defendant  was  a  dan- 
ger to  all  other  can  makers.  If  it  should  suit  the  defendant 
to  wage  a  price  war,  its  competitors  would  be  hopelessly 
handicapped  if  it  were  able  to  buy  its  raw  material  appre- 
ciably cheaper  than  they.  Nor  were  price  discriminations 
all  that  they  feared.  Failure  to  make  deliveries  when  and 
as  required  might  be  even  more  destructive  to  their  business. 
Before  the  defendant  was  formed,  it  became  known  that  it 
had  acquired  many  options  on  patents  for  can-making  ma- 
chinery, and  apprehension  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  out- 
siders to  secure  an  up-to-date  line  of  machinery  was  rife, 
and,  as  the  sequel  shows,  was  amply  justified. 
06825*— IT-^voL  6 80 
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MoMover,  at  ih»t  time  few  people  knew  mnything  of  the 
ability  of  a  smaU  producer  to  maintain  himself  in  competi* 
tioD  with  a  rival  having  leaouices  exceeding  his  10,  20,  or 
100  fold.  Poflsibly,  tiie  last  word  on  that  subject  has  not  yet 
been  spoken,  but  the  experience  of  the  last  15  years  has  ap- 
parently shown  that  in  many  lines  of  businesB  the  small 
[870]  man  can,  under  swh  ooiHtitions,  live  and  even  thrive. 
Then,  maoy  feared  that  it  was  not  possible^ 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
few  of  the  can  makers  were,  or  could  have  supposed  them- 
selves to  have  besn,  even  moderately  equipped  to  carry  on 
a  competitive  struggle  with  a  rival  possessed  of  many  times 
their  capital.  Some  of  them  who  were  financially  stronger 
than  most  of  the  others  were  elderly  men,  or  were  in  poor 
health,  or  for  other  reasons  were  loath  to  venture  upon  so 
perilous  a  warfare. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  there  was  ai^  genial,  intense, 
and  settled  objection  to  selling  out  to  the  defendant  or  its 
promoters.  If  there  had  been,  doubtless  so  many  would 
have  poi$tp<med  giving  options  that  the  idea  that  everybody 
was  going  in  could  not  have  so  rapidly  ^read.  If  it  had 
not,  a  good  many  of  those  who  did  sell  out  might  never 
have  done  so.  All  that  is  mea<kt  is  that,  except  for  the 
fears  already  stated,  a  number  who  gave  options  would 
not  have  done  so,  and  some  of  those  who  really  were  willing 
enough  to  give  them  would  have  taken  a  chance  on  standing 
out  for  even  a  larger  price  than  they  received. 

FBICES  PAm  FOR  PLANTS. 

m 

As  a  rule,  the  prices  paid  were  liberal,  not  only  to  the 
verge  of  extravagance,  but  in  cases  almost  bayond  the  limits 
of  prodigality.  If  Norton  sometimes  showed  the  can  makers 
that  there  was  steel  in  his  scabbard,  his  hands  always 
dn^ped  gold.  The  record  does  not  disclose  a  single  case 
in  which  the  prioe  named  in  the  option  did  not  exceed  the 
value  of  aU  the  tangible  property  transferred,  l^e  amounts 
paid  appear  to  have  ranged  all  the  way  frqm  1^  to  25  times 
the  som  which  would  have  sufficed  to  have  replaced  the 
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pxop«f<Qr  sold  with  brand  new  articles  of  the  3ame  kind. 
Before  agreeing  on  the  ^gures  to  be  inserted  in  an  option, 
Norton  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  trouble  either 
to  make  or  to  cause  to  be  made  any  inspection  or  appraise- 
ment of  the  plant  to  be  transferred.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  ratio  between  the  real  value  and  the  price 
named  depended  more  upcm  the  nerve  or  the  impudence 
of  the  seller,  than  upon  any  estimate  ol  his  property's  prob- 
able worth  to  the  new  combination. 

The  defendant  has  no  record  of  what  was  paid  for  the 
different  plants  so  acquired.  Wherever  the  seller  was  still 
alive,  could  be  located,  and  was  in  physical  and  mental 
condition  to  testify,  the  Government  has  proved  by  him 
what  he  received  for  his  property,  and  so  far  as  he  could, 
or  would,  tell  what  it  had  cost  him.  In  some  cases  the 
former  information,  in  many  the  latter,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. 

From  a  careful  study  of  what  the  record  discloseS)  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  which  the 
promoters  agreed  to  pay  for  the  plants  taken  over  through 
them  was  probably  somewhere  around  $25,000,000,  of  which 
not  more  than  $23,500,000  was  given  for  the  95  plants 
turned  over  to  the  defendant  on  the  day  after  it  was  or- 
ganized. It  is  certain  that  for  half,  and  not  improbable 
that  for  a  third  or  less,  of  that  money^  defendant  could  have 
purchased  land,  erected  buildings,  and  equipped  them  with 
machinery  which  [871]  would  have  had  a  greater  capacity, 
could  have  been  operated  at  a  smaller  coat,  and  would  have 
been  at  least  as  well,  if  not  better,  located  with  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and  the  facilities  f<Nr  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  sellers  received  their  whole 
price  in  cash.  A  month  or  more  before  the  formation  of  de- 
fendant, Moore  Bros.,  calling  themsdves  managers,  circu- 
lated a  subscription  agreement.  This  paper  set  forth  that  it 
wa4i  proposed  to  organise  the  defendant ;  that  its  stock  was 
to  be  one-half  common  a»d  one-half  preferred,  the  latter  en- 
titled to  a  cvunalative  dividend  of  7  pier  cent  per  annum ;  that 
by  the  issue  of  $39,000,000  of  pi:otoci?ed  stock  and  the  lij^e 
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amonnt  of  oommon,  the  defendant  was  to  get  $7/)00/KN)  cadi 
for  general  corporate  purposes,  and  the  leal  property,  plants, 
buildings,  fixtures,  machinery,  tools,  patents,  trade-marks, 
and  good  wills  of  95  named  concerns.  For  every  $100  of 
purchase  money,  a  subscriber  was  to  receive  a  share  of  pre- 
ferred and  a  share  of  common  stock,  each  of  the  par  value  of 
$100.  Some  of  the  sellers  of  plants  took  all  of  the  consid- 
eration in  stock  on  that  basis.  Most  of  th^n  took  some  of  it. 
Within  limits,  efforts  were  made  to  induce  tiiem  so  to  do. 
They  were  assured,  and  doubtless  with  entire  truth,  that  the 
new  company  could  not  be  formed  at  all  unless  the  larger 
part  of  its  stock  was  subscribed  for  by  those  whose  plants  it 
was  to  absorb.  Yet  no  one  of  the  sellers  was  actuaUy  forced 
to  take  stock.  Some  of  those  who  received  among  the  highest 
prices,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  did  not  take  a  share,  as, 
for  example,  one  concern  which  was  paid  $500,000  for  a  plant 
which  had  cost  it  from  $60,000  to  $70,000.  From  one  inci- 
d^it,  to  be  hereafter  referred  to  in  another  connection,  it 
must  be  inferred  that  the  stock  as  late  as  the  li)th  of  the 
succeeding  October  could  still  be  sold  at  the  subscription 
price,  although  the  same  incident  strongly  suggests  that,  if 
at  that  time  any  large  quantity  had  been  offered  for  sale,  a 
bad  break  in  the  market  would  have  followed. 

SESTRICnVB  COVENANTS. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  options  contained  a 
clause  which  bound  the  sellers,  in  the  event  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted, not  to  engage  for  15  years  in  can  making  within  8,000 
miles  of  Chicago.  Where  the  seller  was  a  corporation,  its 
principal  officers  personally  bound  themselves  by  like  cove- 
nants. In  some  few  instances,  can  makers  declined  so  to  re- 
strict their  freedom,  and  still  their  plants  were  bought. 
Nevertheless,  the  promoters  obviously  attached  considerable 
importance  to  securing  such  covenants.  It  is  in  evidence  that 
the  owners  of  one  plant  struck  it  out  from  the  first  option 
they  signed.  Afterwards,  they  were  induced  to  give  another 
with  it  in,  but  in  return  were  allowed  to  raise  thek  price 
from  $800,000  to  $700,000. 
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PUBCHA8E  OF  STOCKS  OF  MERCHANDISE,  ETa 

As  weeks  and  months  might  elapse  between  the  giving  of 
an  option  and  its  acceptance,  some  provision  had  to  be  made 
by  which  in  the  interval  the  prospective  sellers  could  carry 
on  business  with  fairness  to  themselves  and  to  the  would-be 
buyer.  The  price  named  in  the  option  was  intended  to  cover 
only  what  may  be  summarized  as  the  [873]  plant,  patents, 
and  good  will  of  the  business,  including  its  real  estate  or 
leasehold  interests.  It  was  agreed  that  at  the  time  the  sale 
was  consummated  all  fuel,  raw  material,  and  partially  or 
wholly  finished  products  should  be  bought  at  the  then  market 
price.  The  purchaser  bound  itself  to  assume  all  leases  and 
bona  fide  contracts  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  material,  raw 
or  manufactured. 

OROANIZATIOK  OF  DEFENDANT. 

All  the  preparations  deemed  necessary  having  been  made, 
the  defendant  was  on  the  19th  of  March,  1901,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  As  was  then,  if  not  now, 
the  fashion,  the  incorporators  and  first  directors  were  all 
employes  of  a  New  Jersey  Trust  Company  or  of  law  firms 
eonoerned  in  the  organization.  The  capital  of  defendant 
was  fixed  at  $88,000,000,  one-half  common,  one-half  pre- 
ferred. 

On  the  day  after  the  incorporation,  these  directors  re- 
ceived from  one  McCaughy,  to  whom  all  the  later  options 
had  been  given  or  assigned,  a  proposition  to  sell  to  the  de- 
fendant the  95  plants  which  had  been  named  in  the  sub- 
scription agreement,  and  to  pay  it  $6,995,000  in  cash.  The 
$5,000  more  needed  to  make  up  and  the  $7,000,000,  promised 
in  the  agreement  in  question,  had  already  come  into  the  de- 
fendant's treasury  in  the  form  of  payments  for  the  qualify- 
ing shares  of  preferred  stock  issued  to  the  first  directors. 
His  price  was  $88,995,000  in  par  value  of  preferred  and 
$89,000,000  in  par  value  of  common  stock.  The  company 
was,  of  course,  to  assume  all  his  obligations  to  buy  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  plants  taken  over.  Then  the  minutes  care- 
fully state  that  '^statements  and  estimates  by  Mr.  Edwin 
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tkey  received  $39,000,000  pr^imd  and  $S9jOOO,000  of  oom- 
mon  slock.  At  the  price  of  $100  for  a  sh»re  of  common 
and  share  of  preferred,  their  return  was  to  be  the  difference 
between  $89,000,000  and  $80,500,000,  or  $8,900^000,  a  som 
which,  in  cash,  wisely  expmded  would  itself  have  suflSced 
to  have  given  the  defendant  far  better  can-making  f aciUties 
than  it  secured. 

Defendant  and  its  counsel  insist  that  it  and  what  it  has 
done  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  all  connected  with  the 
can^fiiaking  industry.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  its  pro* 
motors  must  hai^  thought  so  too,  otherwise  they  would 
scarcely  have  been  justified  in  rewarding  themselves  upon 
so  liberal  a  scale  for  having  brought  it  into  being.  They, 
of  course,  assumed  some  heavy  responsibilities.  How  sm- 
ous  these  were  it  is  not  possible  now  to  estimate.  Much  of 
the  stock  had  been  taken  by  the  sellers  of  individual  plants; 
much  of  it  had  not  been.  Doubtless  a  good  d^  of  it  was 
absorbed  by  the  public.  In  the  end,  the  defendant  itself 
relieved  the  promoters  from  the  burden  of  some  of  St. 
Something  more  than  six  months  after  the  defendant  was 
organized,  or,  to  be  precis,  on  the  l(Hh  of  October,  1901^ 
there  was  a  meeting  of  its  executive  eotnmiltee.  On  behalf 
of  McCanghy,  it  was  stated  tliat  in  secui^ing  the  plants  he^ 
had  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  advances  on  tiie  sto(^  of 
the  defendant  and  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  some  oi  it; 
that  he  had  received  an  offer  oi  $1,052,800  for  snch  stocdt 
at  the  original  price  of  $100  for  a  i^re  of  common  and  a 
share  of  preferred,  but,  before  he  sold  elffwfaere,  he  wished 
to  make  the  same  offer  to  the  defendant.  It  will  be  rraaem* 
bered  that  McCftughy  had  no  interest  in  the  transaction  and 
did  not  6wn  any  of  its  stock  and  was  a  mere  employ^  of 
the  Moores.  Of  the  six  miemb^ns  of  the  exeeirtive  commit* 
tee  present  when  his  propiDntion  to  be  relieved  of  the  stock 
was  accepted,  four  were  among  the  five  original  promoters, 
namely,  W.  H.  Moore,  Reid,  Leeds,  and  Norton.  The  record 
does  not  disclose  how  the  defendant  ultimately  came  out  on 
this  transaction.  It  is  certain  tiiat  diortly  after  that  time  its 
stock  declined  below  tiie  figure  named  and  for  a  mmriiyer  of 
years  remained  below. 
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Tlie  chief  purpoee,  however,  for  referring  to  this  ind-. 
dent,  is  because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  another  phase  of 
the  defendant's  history.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
supposed  to  start  its  business  life  with  a  cash  working 
capital  of  $7,000,000.  This  purchase  of  its  own  stock  re- 
duced that  sum,  at  least  temporarily,  to  $5,947,700.  It  had 
agreed  to  purchase,  and  in  fact  had  purchased,  the  stocks 
of  merchandise,  etc.,  of  the  plants  taken  over  at  and  within 
the  first  three  [874]  months  of  its  organization.  One  of 
its  books  in  evidwce  seems  to  show  tjiat  the  money  eix^peBded 
f<»r  this  purpose  was  about  $6,250,000.  In  other  words,  it 
reaUy  began  life  without  a  free  dollar  to  its  name,  an  exp^ 
rience  which  was  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  flotations  of 
that  period. 

CONTROL  or  CAN-MAKINQ  MACHINERY. 

Much  can-making  machinery,  more  or  less  in  use  as  late 
as  1900  had  never  been  patented,  or,  if  it  had  been,  the  pat- 
ents on  it  had  expired.  A  great  many  of  these  machines 
were  of  such  simple  construction  that  they  could  be  made 
in  almost  any  fairly  equipped  machine  shop.  To  secure 
control  of  all  such  would  have  been  impossible.  Some  of 
the  most  modem  machines,  those  by  which  a  large  part  of 
the  work  formerly  done  by  hand  was  performed  automati- 
cally, were,  however,  covered  by  patents.  If  these  patents 
could  be  secured  and  arrangements  made  with  the  few  ma- 
chine shops  in  the  country  which  were  then  equipped  for 
turning  out  machinery  of  that  class,  competition  in  can 
making  and  can  selling  would  be  greatly  hampered.  In- 
deed, if  the  possibility  of  competitors  obtaining  such  ma- 
diinery  could  be  cut  off  for  a  comparatively  limited  period, 
possibly  even  for  a  year  or  two,  the  can  company  which 
acquired  a  number  of  plants  equipped  with  such  machinery 
fqid  which  could  obtain  more  of  it  from  the  manufacturers 
could,  if  its  operations  otherwise  were  wisely  carried  on, 
secure  a  d<Nnination  of  the  market,  which  could  not  be  se- 
riously shaken  for  years  to  come.  The  record  shows  that 
the  defendant  did  acquire  such  control,  although,  for  rea- 
sons to  be  subsequently  pointed  out,  it  did  not  reap  all  of 
the  results  which  it  naturally  expected  therefrom.    It  sought 
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for  six  years  to  dose  to  its  competitors  the  machine  shops 
whii^h  really  counted.  The  largest  manufacturer  of  auto- 
matic machinery  for  can-making  purposes  was  the  E.  W. 
Bliss  Company.  For  the  sum  of  $25,000  a  quarts,  that 
company  agreed  that  for  six  years  it  would  not  make  cer- 
tain can^making  machinery  for  anybody  other  than  the  de- 
fendant. The  latter  had  made  some  claim  that  patents 
owned  by  it  cohered  such  machines.  The  Bliss  Company 
did  not  think  they  did«  In  any  event,  it  is  unusual  for 
the  owner  of  patents  to  pay  somebody  else  $100,000  a  year 
not  to  infringe.  From  the  Adriance  Machine  Company 
defendant  agreed  it  would  annually  for  six  years  take 
$75,000  worth  of  machinery.  That  amount  represented  the 
full  capacity  of  the  machine  company.  To  the  Ferracute  Ma- 
chine Company,  in  return  for  exclusive  privileges,  the  de- 
fendant guaranteed  a  profit  of  $10,000  a  year  for  six  years. 
Defendant  induced  the  Bliss  Company  to  break  contracts 
which  the  latter  had  already  made  to  furnish  such  ma- 
chinery, and,  when  the  injured  parties  sued  the  Bliss  Com- 
pany for  damages  thus  resulting,  the  defendant  paid  both 
the  expense  of  defending  the  suits  and  the  substantial  judg- 
ments some  of  the  aggrieved  parties  recovered. 

An  interminable  mass  of  evidence  has  been  taken  to  show 
what  machines  for  can  making  were  in  use  at  different  peri- 
ods, which  of  them  at  particular  times  were  covered  by  pat- 
ents, and  which  were  not,  and  the  various  shops  in  the  coun- 
try at  which  suck  machines  could  [876]  be  made.  It  is  im- 
possible to  review  this  testimony  in  detail.  The  record  am- 
ply justifies  the  assertion  that  for  a  year  or  two  after  de- 
fendant's formation  it  was  practically  impossible  for  any 
competitor  to  obtain  the  most  modern,  up-to-date,  automatic 
madiinery,  and  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting 
such  machinery  were  not  altogether  removed  until  the  ex* 
piration  pf  the  sis  years  for  which  the  defendant  had  bound 
up  the  leading  manufacturers  of  such  machinery.  The  con- 
tracts between  the  defendant  and  some  of  these  machine 
shops  were  sometimes  evaded*  The  machine  makers  had 
reserved  the  right  to  sell  machinery  for  export  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Some  of  that 
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madiiiiery  was  exported  a&d  brought  back  to  tfae  TTiiited 
States.  Some  of  it  never  got  further  than  the  dock  in  New 
York  or  Jersey  CHty,  and  thence  found  its  way  to  a  can- 
making  factory  somewhere  in  the  United  Statea  The  de- 
mand for  can-making  machinery  which  sprang  up  at  tiie 
time  the  defendant  was  organized,  and  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  policy  which  it  then  pursued,  stimulated  the 
supply,  and  other  inventors  and  other  machine  diops,  heicn 
very  long,  began  to  turn  out  some  very  good  can-aaakiBg 
machinery. 

TIN  PLATK  AT  tHEFBHMSTlAL  PRICT8. 

The  record  does  not  disclose  whether  the  promoters  of  the 
defendant  really  had  reason  to  believe  that  theg^  would  be 
able  practically  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  tin  plate  from  their 
competitors,  as  Norton  in  1000  and  early  in  1901  was  at  least 
willing  that  the  trade  should  think.  As  already  stated,  none 
of  the  promoters  have  seen  fit  to  tell  their  siory  under  oath. 
As  it  turned  out,  all  the  Tin  Plate  Company  was  willing  to 
do  was  to  bind  itself  to  sell  its  tin  plate  to  defendant  at  a 
certain  fixed  figure,  below  the  price  at  whidi  it  sold  to  any 
one  else.  This  preferential  discount  or  rebate  amounted, 
when  the  published  list  price  of  tin  plate  was  $3.50  a  base 
box,  to  about  64  cents  on  the  quantity  of  plate  required  to 
make  1 ,000  3-pound  packers'  cans.  This  diff epuioe,  4he  record 
shows,  was  far  from  negligible.  Li  a  close  competitive 
struggle  it  might  well  have  proved  a  decisive  factor. 

DISMANTLING  PLANTS. 

The  defendant  began  to  shut  up  plants  so  soon  as  it  got 
possession  of  them.  It  kept  on  shutting  them  up  until  by 
April  21, 1908,  it  was  operating  ^ily  86  can  factories,  atld  8 
machine  shops,  and  it  then  proposed  to  close  5  mone  of  the 
former  and  1  or  2  of  the  latter.  There  has  4been  a  good  deal 
of  profitless  dispute  as  to  the  proper  term  to  describe  what 
was  done.  What  the  Government  terms  '^  dismantling ''  the 
defendant  prefers  to  speak  of  as  ^^  transferring  "  or  "^  ccmoen* 
trating."  What  actually  took  place  is  clear  enough,  what- 
ever one  may  choose  to  call  it.    Two-thirds  of  the  plants 
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boiigbi  were  ftbaadoiied  within  two  years  of  their  purdiase. 
Ikfany  of  them  were  never  operated  by  the  defendant  at  all, 
and  others  were  closed  after  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months. 
Where  they  had  any  maohinery  for  whibh  use  could  be  found 
at  some  ot&er  of  delendittit^  plants,  such  machinery  was 
transferred  to  the  place  where  it  <^ould  be  used,  whidi  might 
be  a  few  blocks  away  in  the  same  city  or  hundreds  of  miles 
off  in  another  [$W]  State.  -Where  it  was  possible  that  a 
imcB  of  machinery  might  some  day  be  of  some  use,  although 
tfaeoe  was  no  iminediate  call  for  it^  it  was  sent  to  some  aban- 
doned factory  building  to  be  there  stored  until  it  was  wanted, 
or  until  it  became  clear  tiiat  it  never  would  be.  Such  ma* 
chines,  and  there  appear  to  have  been  many  of  tiiem,  as  were 
too  obscdete  for  economical  use,  were  broken  up  and  thur 
fragments  sold  as  junk.  Di^fendant  has  offered  much  testi- 
mony which  shows  that  what  it  did,  did  not  reduce  the  ag- 
gregate preductive  capacity  of  its  plants  below  that  of  those 
purchased  by  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  probable  that,  dur~ 
ing  the  process  of  closing  oM  factories  with  a  view  of  con- 
centrating production,  there  may  have  been  a  period  in  which 
the  defendant  was  not  able  to  turn  out  as  many  cans  as  it 
could  have  made  had  it  simply  cotitinued  to  operate  all  the 
shops  it  had  purchased  to  their  full  capacity.  If  so,  the  tkne 
during  which  this  was  true  probubly  did  not  exceed  a  few 
months,  or  a  year  or  two  at  the  most ;  but,  in  any  event,  the 
reduciicm  in  productive  capacity,  was  a  mere  temporary  in- 
cident, even  if  it  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable  one  of  the 
policy  of  coneadtration,  and  was  not  in  itdelf  the  end  soi^ht 
or  desired.  Defendant  shut  down  most  of  the  plants  it 
bought  because  that  w«e  by  long  odds  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  them.    Cans  could  be  made  cheaper  elsewhere. 

PUBPOSE  FOR  WHICH  DEFENDANT  WAS  FORMED. 

Defendant  dcsnies  that  in  its  formation  or  early  conduct 
there  was  any  purpose  to  restrain  competition  or  to  secure 
a  monopoly.  It  alleges  that  its  organisers  always  had  in 
mind  the  obtaining  of  some  of  the  beneficent  results  which 
the  record  shows  have  in  fact  been  realissed.  Its  promoters 
have  not  seen  fit,  under  ^e  sanction  and  test  of  cross-exami- 
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nation,  to  tell  us  so  themselveB.  Apart,  however,  from  any 
presumption  which  may  be  drawn  from  their  failure  to  take 
the  witness  stand,  the  facts  dispose  of  this  contenticm.  The 
contemporaneous  declarations  of  Norton  show  the  purpose 
wms  to  get  into  the  combine  all  the  important  can  makers 
and,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  the  important  makers  of  can- 
making  machinery,  as  well.  The  carrjdng  tiirough  of  the 
plan  was  always  understood  to  be  dependent  upon  the  secur- 
ing of  the  greater  number  of  the  plants  then  engaged  in 
business,  a  matter  really  of  no  importance,  if  the  purpose  in 
view  had  been  nothing  more  than  to  engage  in  can  making  on 
a  large  scale  and  with  up-to-  iate  facilities. 

No  can  factory  at  that  time  needed  any  other  plant  pur- 
chased to  make  it  a  complete  economic  unit.  In  this  respect 
conditions  differed  from  those  which  at  that  time  existed  in 
the  steel  industry. 

The  business  of  lithographing  on  tin  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  out  decorated  cans  was  then  coming  into  vogue. 
There  were  can  factories  which  had  a  decorating  depart- 
ment. Most  of  them  did  not  have.  There  were  a  few 
shops  which  decorated,  but  did  not  make  cans.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  work  of  turning  out  completed  cans 
was  in  any  other  respect  divided  between  or  among  two  or 
more  factories.  All  the  shops,  however  small,  did  all  the 
work  of  converting  tin  plate  into  the  finiebed  can.  If  there 
had  been  any  urgent  reason  for  uniting  [877]  more  closely 
tin  lithographing  and  can  making,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  doing  so.  Neither  required  any  very  large  initial  invest- 
ment in  machinery  or  tools. 

There  was  no  other  conceivable  reason,  than  the  desire  to 
suppress  competition,  for  buying  plants  which  it  obviously 
would  not  pay  to  run,  and  at  prices  which  in  most  cases  far 
exceeded  the  cost  of  fitting  up,  with  brand  new  and  up-to- 
date  machinery,  factories  capable  of  turning  out  several  if 
not  many  times  as  many  cans  in  the  same  time.  It  is  in 
this  ccmnection  that  the  prompt  and  wholesale  dismantling 
is  significant.  What  was  done  in  that  respect  shows  that 
the  plants  were  bought,  not  for  use,  but  to  get  them  out  of 
the  market.    If  it  be  urged  that  they  had  an  established 
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business  and  good  will  which  it  was  worth  defendant's  while 
to  pay  for,  the  answer  is  twofold :  First,  that  according  to 
other  claims  of  defendant,  the  methods  followed  by  those 
concerns  in  their  dealings  with  their  customers  were  such 
that  their  good  will  was  valueless,  or  certainly  would  become 
so  when  they  were  brought  into  competition  with  the  man- 
ner of  doing  business  defendant  now  says  it  was  even  then 
its  purpose  to  adopt;  and,  second,  that  defendant  paid  quite 
as  extravagant  prices  for  plants  which  had  neither  good 
will  nor  establidied  trade,  for  the  simple  reason  they  had 
not  yet  begun  business  at  all.  As,  for  example,  one  factory, 
which  had  not  made  a  can  and  which  had  cost  $16,000,  was 
bought  for  $80,000,  and  another  in  this  city,  the  machinery 
of  which  then  recently  purchased  had  cost  $12,200,  was  sold 
to  the  defendant  for  $40,000.  Very  similar  was  the  case  of 
a  man  whose  father  had  given  an  option  on  his  established 
plant.  The  son  thereupon  put  $10,000  in  machinery  and 
sold  it  to  defendant  for  $20,000  of  its  stock  and  $40,000  in 
cash.  He  apparently  thinks  he  did  not  get  quite  as  much  as 
he  should. 

There  can  be  no  possible  explanation  of  such  transactions, 
except  that  the  defoidant  and  its  promoters  wanted  to  ex- 
tinguish competition  and  did  not  stop  to  inquire  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  do  so.  There  could  not  have  been  any  rea- 
son for  paying  a  bonus  of  $100,000  a  year  to  the  Bliss  Com- 
pany, and  less  amounts  to  Adriance  and  Ferracute,  except 
to  make  the  re-establishment  of  competition  more  difficult. 
Securing,  where  possible,  the  covenants  which  bound  the 
sellers  not  to  engage  in  like  business  for  15  years  within 
3,000  miles  of  Chicago,  had  the  same  end.  One  who  sells 
his  business  with  its  good  will  may,  in  order  that  what  he 
offers  may  command  its  maximum  value,  lawfully  bargain 
that  he  will  not  impair  its  worth  by  engaging  again  in  that 
business  anywhere  in  the  region  in  which  he  had  formerly 
carried  it  on.  Such  a  limited  restraint  is  lawful  because  it 
is  reasonable  and  does  not  go  beyond  the  occasion  for  it, 
but  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  one  who  has  carried  on 
a  business  in  one  city  and  in  the  region  within  100  or  200 
miles  of  it  should  be  asked  to  bind  himself  not  to  engage  in 
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the  same  kind  of  basinefis  in  some  place  thoiisancb  of  mUes 
away.  Some  cases  have  hdd  that,  under  peculiar  c^mditiona, 
a  nation-wide  restraint  may  be  lawfuL  AgauT^^fig  without 
deciding  that  that  is  true,  it  can  only  be  whea  iihe  business 
sold  had  itself  ext^ided  fK»m  ocean  to  ocean.  Not  a  single 
concern,  which  at  or  about  the  time  of  defendant's  organi- 
zation was  bought  by  it,  [878]  had  ever  sold  cans  in  any 
portion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in  which  it  and 
its  officers  were  required  for  15  years  to  abstain  from  going 
into  business.  Many  of  them,  probably,  had  never  shipped 
a  can  mcHre  than  a  couple  of  hundred  of  miles  from  their 
factories.  The  record  shows  tliat  even  now  f rei^t  rates, 
the  imperative  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  that 
he  shall  be  sure  of  reasonably  prompt  deliveries,  and  other 
causes,  impose  very  marked  geographic  limitations  upon  the 
area  in  which  a  single  factory  can  sell  its  output  in  sub 
stantial  quantities.  Defendant  now-  seems  to  argue  that 
no  significance  ^ould  be  given  to  these  restrictive  cove- 
nants. The  reason  by  which  this  argument  is  sought  to 
be  sustained  is  rather  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  is  said  that 
no  attention  should  be  paid  to  these  covenants  because  they 
were  clearly  illegal  and  every  one  knew  they  were.  One 
reply  is  that  people  who  were  acting  under  the  advice  of 
about  as  able  lawyers  as  were  to  be  found  anywhere  do  not 
deliberately  and  repeatedly  do  clearly  illegal  things  without 
having  a  purpose  in  so  doing,  and  especially  do  they  not 
pay  $400,000  to  a  single  firm  in  order  to  have  that  illegal 
thing  done  by  its  members. 

It  is  true  that  defendant  hae  taken  no  legal  proceedings 
to  enforce  these  agreements,  although  the  industry  of  one 
of  its  counsel  has  brought  together  in  its  brief  34  cases  in 
which,  according  to  him,  the  record  shows  that  persons  who 
have  entered  into  the  covenant  broke  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  by  no  means  always  the  idle  thing  the  defendant  now 
says  it  was.  Defendant's  representatives  did  not  always 
speak  in  that  tone.  They  more  than  once  reminded  persons 
who  had  signed  it  of  its  existenoe.  It  meant  something 
even  to  deftodant's  counsel  when  they  were  croes-ezamining 
wibiesses  in  tins  case.    They  frequently  and  quite  naturally 
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flhowed  that  thej  thought  raiher  ill  of  one  who  had  made 
such  an  agroement  and  had  not  kept  it.  In  point  of  fact, 
some  of  its  signers,  perhaps  many  of  them,  believed  it  to 
be  binding.  Still  others,  and  they  were  unquestionably  nu- 
ntfirous,  haTing  signed  it  and  tak^i  money  or  money's  worth 
for  signing  it,  felt  in  honor  bound  to  keep  it.  Such  men 
cared  nothing  for  what  a  court  might  say  as  to  its  legal 
enforceability.  Their  consciences  enforced  it  as  against 
themselves*  The  only  possible  reason  for  exacting  its  sig- 
nature must  have  been  to  make  probable  that  nowhere  in 
tiie  country  would  their  skill  be  available  for  can  making. 

FRiCEs  BAiasm. 

With  practically  all  the  can  plants  in  the  country  in  its 
hands,  with  the  control  of  the  really  effective  can-making 
machinery  secure  for  some  time  to  come,  it  seemed  that  it 
would  be  a  long  while  before  there  could  be  any  chance 
for  competition  worth  bothering  about.  Many  people 
thought  so.  As  already  stated,  many  of  the  most  experienced 
men  in  the  business  had  been  largely  influenced  in  their 
selling  out  by  the  fear  that  successful  competition  with 
defendant  could  not  be  carried  on.  This  forecast  did  not 
take  sufficiently  into  account  the  extent  to  which,  from  the 
start,  the  defendant  found  itself  handicapped,  by  the  way 
in  which  it  had  been  formed.  The  absurd  prices  paid  for 
can  plants  which  it  did  not  want  and  could  not  [879]  use, 
and  the  immense  sum  absorbed  by  its  promoters,  had  re- 
gulted  in  a  tremendous  over-capitalization.  As  already 
pointed  out,  it  started  with  scarcely  any  free  working  capi- 
tal. It  could  not  wait  for  its  profits.  They  must  be  made 
at  once  and  in  large  volume,  otherwise  it  would  be  upon 
the  rocks  before  it  was  well  started  on  its  voyage.  Prices 
had  to  be  raised.  This  raising  had  the  added  advantage 
of  furtheving  the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the 
defendant  was  going  to  be  a  tremendous  money  maker.  In 
that  way  the  process  of  absorption  of  the  large  mass  of  its 
undigested  secavities  with  which  the  promoters  were  doubt- 
ksa  stiU  struggling  would  be  greatly  aided.  Prices  were 
pat  up*    Thar^  is  much  dispute  as  to  how  great  the  rise 
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was.  That,  of  course,  depends  lai^ly  on  what  basis  is 
taken  for  the  comparison.  As  compared  with  the  prices 
prevailing  three  years  before,  it  was  very  great.  It  was 
appreciable,  but  not  so  striking,  when  contrasted  with  those 
quoted  after  the  formation  of  the  defendant  had  become 
probable  or  certain.  Comparisons  of  one  year  with  another 
during  that  period  are  difficult  because  of  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions which  then  took  place  in  the  price  of  tin  plate.  Tin 
plate  from  1896  to  1898  was  low,  being  lower  in  the  last- 
named  year  than  any  year  before  or  since,  while  from  1899 
to  1902  it  was  higher  than  at  any  other  year  from  the  time 
when  the  making  of  it  had  become  actually  established  in 
this  country,  down  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  in  this  case. 
It  was  very  decidedly  higher  in  1900  than  it  was  in  1901. 

Defendant  argues  that  whatever  rise  in  prices  it  made  was 
slight.  The  uncertain  recollections  of  witnesses  as  to  what 
took  place  at  a  particular  period  13  or  14  years  before  they 
testified  are  not  usually  of  great  value.  More  importance 
may  justly  be  given  to  the  recorded  facts  of  actual  transac- 
tions then  made ;  but,  for  the  understanding  of  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  some  of  them,  more  knowledge  as  to  all  the  isur- 
rounding  circumstances  is  required  than  can  be  now  easily 
obtained.    It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  such  inquiries. 

CX)MPBTrnON  REVIVES. 

What  happened  shows  that  prices  were  put  up  to  a  point 
which  made  it  apparently  profitable  for  outsiders  to  start 
making  cans  with  any  antiquated  or  crude  machinery  they 
could  find  in  old  lumber  rooms  or  whidi  they  could  have 
made  for  them  in  a  hurry,  or  even  to  resume  can  making  by 
hand.  The  evidence  on  these  points  is  absolutely  oondnsive. 
Can  making  became  attractive.  Any  number  of  people  be- 
gan to  make  cans,  or,  at  least,  began  to  try  to  make  them. 
Perhaps  in  some  cases  the  prices  which  had  been  paid  for 
can  shops  made  them  hope  that  if  they  could  get  a  can  shop 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  out  at  a  figure  which  would  make 
them  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  At  first,  the 
defendant  seems  to  have  thought  it  would  try  to  buy  them 
out,  and  it  bought  a  few  of  them,  as  already  has  been  men- 
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tioned ;  but  in  a  few  weeks,  if  not  in  a  few  days,  it  became 
plain  that  such  policy  was  impossible.  In  the  first  place, 
its  money  was  gone.  It  still  had  betweeu  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000  of  stock  which  might  be  sold,  but  there  was  al- 
ready doubtless  so  much  of  that  stock  seeking  a  purchaser 
that  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  [880]  to  keep 
quotations  up  to  the  issue  price.  There  were  too  many  new 
shops  to  buy  them  all,  and,  as  it  has  turned  out,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  start  some  more.  The  real  remedy  would  have 
been  to  reduce  the  price  of  cans.  If  defendant  had  not  been 
under  the  necessity  of  realizing  large  and  quick  profits 
doubtless  it  would  have  done  so.  Its  mere  cost  of  operation, 
excluding  any  allowance  for  capital  investment,  must  have 
been  below  that  of  many  of  its  poorly  equipped  competitors 
who  then  rushed  into  the  field.  But,  if  prices  had  been  re- 
duced, the  idea  that  there  was  a  speedy  fortune  to  be  made 
by  defendant's  stockholders  would  have  been  too  speedily 
dispelled.  Other  devices  were  resorted  te.  The  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  cans  was  persisted  in.  In  an  effort  to 
do  so,  the  defendant  itself  sent  brokers  into  the  market  and 
bought  some  millions  of  cans  from  its  rivals.  Some  of  these 
were  very  badly  made,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  new 
shops,  equipped  with  wretched  machinery  and  hastily 
rushed  into  business.  These  cans  were  stored  for  a  while, 
and  ultimately  such  of  them  as  were  salable  at  all  were  sold 
for  what  they  would  bring.  Possibly  these  purchases  did 
keep  up  the  price  longer  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

RAISING  PRICES  DURING  THE  CANNING  SEASON. 

Following  the  practice  which  had  been  conunon  before  its 
day,  and  to  put  an  end  to  which  it  now  says  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  its  formation,  defendant  raised  its 
prices  as  the  canning  season  of  1901  advanced,  until  they 
reached  the  maximum  in  August,  September,  and  October 
of  that  year.  Taking  the  price  of  tin  plate  into  account, 
they  were  then  rou^y  about  60  per  cent  greater  than  the 
prices  whidi  from  1910  to  1913  prevailed,  imd  for  which 
cans  had  been  purchased  in  a  number  of  the  jeals  preceding 
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defendant's  f onnatioB.  The  defe&dant  seems  to  have  real- 
vaed  its  mistake,  and  the  1902  prices  were  materially  louver. 
In  1909^  prices  were  again  rather  shar^Jy  raised,  but  by  the 
elese  of  the  packing^  season  of  1904  they  had  been  brought 
down  to  a  trifle  above  th&t  which  has  been  their  subsequent 
average.  By  that  time  the  opportunity  absolutely  to  mo- 
nopolise the  market  had  be^a  lost  It  is  true  that  many, 
apparently  the  great  majority,  of  the  people  who  in  1901 
rushed  into  can  making  were  forced  out  of  btusiness,  so  soon 
as  prices  came  down  from  the  abnormal  heights  to  whidi 
they  had  been  lifted.  The  record  contains  quite  a  sugges- 
tive list  of  such  ocncems  whose  history  was  like  that  of  the 
seed  sowiir  on  stony  ground ;  but  there  were  others  who  went 
into  the  business  with  more  resources,  both  in  money  and 
brains,  and,  consequently,  with  greater  staying  powers.  The 
denaaad  for  oan-making  madiinery  had  stimulated  the  sup- 
ply, and,  while  tiie  so^-ealled  ^  independents  "  wero  not  until 
1907  able  to  get  the  best  automatic  machinery,  they  couU 
after  190^  obtain  far  better  machines  UttaxL  were  accessible 
to  th«B  in  1901.  Moreover,  tin-plate  mills,  other  than  those 
controlled  by  the  Tin  Pla4e  Company,  were  being  estab- 
lished. Those  who  were  minded  to  stay  in  the  can-making 
business  as  competitors  with  the  defendant  were  free  by  this 
time  from  the  apprehension  Hiat  it  could  cut  off  their 
supplies  of  eiAer  tin  plate  or  machinery.  It  [861  ]  doubt- 
less could  get  the  former  cheaper  and  the  latter  better  than 
tiwj  could,  but  it  was  greatly  over-oapitaliaed,  and  tiiey 
might  stay  in  the  struggle  with  some  reasonable  chance  of 
surviving. 

THE  IXOAL  SrrUATION  IH  DEFENDANT'S  EARLY  YEARS. 

Such  is  the  history,  as  the  reoenl  discloses  it;  of  the 
genesis  of  the  defendant,  such  tiie  story  of  its  ovganiaiataon 
and  of  its  ooiuliict  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence. 
It  is  dear  an  attempt  was  made  both  to  restrain  and  n»o- 
nopoliae  the  interstate  trade  im  tm  cans.  Trade  was  re^ 
strained.  Far  a  moment  a  substantial  monopoly  was  ob- 
tained, and  in  many  sections  of  the  coantry,  long  maintained. 
So  far  astoiM  ii^  judge,  it  might  havo  been  held  almost  «r 


qvite  ereryw^ei^  hi4  n^f;  Ijti^  V617  ^^tennwatioa  ta  imtloe  it 
Qfltenably  ptgrfect  i«t  tbe  9t»r^  ccmbiAe<ii  with  the  reward 
whi(di  tha  piompteffs  felt  they  wefie  entitled  to  tak^e  at  thf 
begiwiiig,  compeUiBd  it  to  attempt  a  prematwe  harvestmg 
of  ibB  moQopoliatic  firuit^  Upoii  such  state  of  f  acts^  had 
the  Gkarenunonk  then  aisbed  for  a  disaolui^ion  of  the  defend- 
ant, it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  the  demuad  could  h^v^  been 
refused.  No  matter  what  view  might  have  been  taken  on 
any  of  the  questions  now  still  open  to  dispute  as  to  the  con- 
aferuction  or  application  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  there  wa^  a 
resfaraint  of  competition  and  an  attempt  to  monopolize, 
which,  ao  far  from  being  merely  incidental  to  any  legiti- 
mate purpose,  had  theiOiselves  put  obstacles,  and  unnecessary 
obstacles  at  that,  in  the  way  of  attaining  the  benefits  which 
larger  capital,  better  orgtini^at^on,  and  more  efficient  busi- 
ness methods  might  have  naturally  brought  about. 

THB  RECENT  CONmTCT  OP  DEFENDANT. 

Befiida  charging  the  defendamt  wi(h  in  effect  &jaag  the 
pnca*  of  cans  tfaroiighout  the  country,  the  Governinent  speci- 
fies oertaiB  imfair  pit^etiees  of  wbicb  it  aays  the  defendnjit 
has  been  guiliy,  and  aU^gea  thaib  there  are  stiU  others  of 
which  the  QoTarmaent  haa  mo  ceHaia  knowledges  but  whiidi 
would  be  deTeloped  ia  the  oaiarse  of  taking  the  testimony. 

Before  oonaidering  ti»  qitiastion  of  how  far  the  def endiant 
does  determine'  the  prices  at  which  oaiis  are  sold,  it  will  be 
more  conyenient  to  inquire  to  w^at  est^,  if  at  aU,  the  evi- 
denoe  svstaaBs  these  other  charges  of  the  CrOYem^ent*  At 
the  outset,  it  may  be  said  that  the  testimony  haa  disdosad 
noticing  in  the  recent  oonduci  of  def  cmdant,  otlm*  than  that 
wliich  the  OoTerfimsnt  particulerisses,  to  wbich  any  serii^ua 
exception,  or  indeed  ajuy  emeptioik  at  ajl,  can  be  taken. 

CIUJIGE  THAT  THf:  CAN  COMPANY  COMPELS  CONSUMERS  TO  TAKE 
AXJ4  THEQt  CANS  FROM  ir  U^DEK  PENALTY  OF  OEITINO  NONE. 

The  Governments  petition  cherges  tiiat  the  defendant  i«r 
duoes  or  oompda  ile  custoknera  te  enter  iato  loag^time  «bn- 
traeta  to  purehaae  cans  eacchisiyely  from  it,  and  preyents 
them  frwa  dealing  with  siiph  independent  eetaiMishinaBtii  aa 
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exist,  by  threats,  among  others,  that  it  will  cancel  contracts  it 
already  has  with  them,  and  will  refuse  to  sell  more  cans  to 
them.  It  is  true  that  defendant  sells  a  large  portion  of  its 
cans  under  contracts  by  which,  for  a  definite  time,  it  agrees  to 
[882]  furnish,  and  the  customer  to  buy,  all  of  the  cans  he 
will  need  in  his  business.  Many  of  these  contracts  are  for 
two  or  three  years,  some  for  as  long  as  five. 

OONTRAOrS  FOB  SEASON'S  REQUIBEMENTS, 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  defendant,  packers'  as  well 
as  general  line  cans  were  almost  exclusively  sold  under  con- 
tracts which  required  the  seller  to  furnish,  and  the  buyer  to 
take,  a  certain  definite  number  of  cans  within  a  certain 
limited  time,  at  a  fixed  price.  There  might  be  some  leeway 
as  to  quantities.  It  is  possible  that  sometimes  the  contracts, 
either  by  their  terms  or  by  the  way  in  which  the  parties  acted 
under  them,  really  amounted  to  a  bargain  to  supply  at  a  fixed 
price  a  packer's  requirements  for  the  season.  Such  cases 
were,  however,  rare.  The  rule  was  otherwise,  and  under  it 
the  packer  was  often  put  to  great  inconvenience,  and  not  in- 
frequently suffered  serious  loss.  Sometimes  strikes  am<mg 
the  can-maker's  employes,  a  breakdown  in  his  machinery,  or 
his  inability  to  get  tin  plate,  prevented  prompt  delivery. 
More  often  it  turned  out  the  buyer  had  not  bargained  for 
all  the  cans  he  needed.  Until  the  season  was  well  advanced 
it  was  not  possible  to  know  how  many  he  would  require.  He 
was  usually  under  contract  to  take  all  the  tomatoes  or  other 
fruits  or  vegetables  raised  by  certain  farmers  and  growers. 
Too  much  or  too  little  rain,  destructive  hailstorms,  early 
frosts,  might  cut  down  the  crop.  None  of  these  troubles 
might  be  experienced,  and  the  output  might  be  large.  The 
canner  could  seldom  afford  to  carry  over  any  great  number 
of  cans  from  one  year  to  another.  He  was  therefore  afraid 
to  bargain  for  more  than  he  felt  reasonably  sure  he  could 
use.  When  they  did  not  suffice,  he  was  forced  to  buy  at  the 
prices  then  prevailing.  Usually  the  same  crop  conditions 
which  sent  him  into  the  market  simultaneously  drove  others 
there.  The  can  makers,  as  a  rule,  sold  the  cans  for  which 
contracts  were  early  made  at  very  low  prices.    They  looked 
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for  their  profits  to  the  late  season  demand  Then  the  canner 
had  to  have  cans,  and  frequently  had  to  take  the  first  he 
could  get,  no  matter  what  was  a^d  for  them.  The  differ- 
ence in  price  between  cans  bought  early  and  those  bought  late 
was  often  great 

Not  long  after  the  defendant  was  formed,  it  made  some 
contracts  by  which  it  undertook  to  supply  a  packer  with  all 
the  cans  he  would  require  for  a  season  at  a  price  which  was 
to  remain  fixed  through  the  year,  no  matter  how  many  he 
took.  Many  of  these  contracts  contained  provisions  by 
which  the  cans  taken  early  in  the  year  would  be  furnished  at 
a  somewhat  lower  price  than  those  which  were  not  ordered 
until  late  in  the  season ;  but  the  prices,  whether  they  varied 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  delivery  or  not,  were  fixed  in 
advance.  So  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  record,  the 
inauguration  of  this  practice  was  more  accidental  than  in- 
tentional. As  already  stated,  during  the  first  year  of  de- 
fendant's existence,  it  followed  the  old  custom  of  the  trade 
of  raising  its  prices  as  the  season  progressed.  During  March 
and  early  April,  it  sold  three-pound  cans  at  $24  a  thousand. 
On  April  25th  it  advanced  them  to  $24.50;  on  May  1st,  to 
$25.  Another  dollar  was  added  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  still 
another  on  the  [888]  1st  of  July,  the  price  then  being  $27. 
On  August  1st,  when  the  tomatoes  were  beginning  to  ripen, 
$8  a  thousand  more  was  put  on,  so  that  $30  was  asked. 
That  figure  continued  until  November  1st,  when,  Jack  Frost 
having  presumably  put  an  end  to  most  of  the  demand  for 
packers'  cans  for  that  season,  a  drop  of  $7.50  a  thousand 
was  made ;  $2.50  more  was  taken  off  on  December  1st,  so  that 
the  price  when  packing  was  going  on  was  50  per  cent  greater 
than  it  was  after  the  season  had  closed. 

No  clear  statement  of  the  circumstances  under  which  origi- 
nated the  practice  of  contracting  to  fumisli  a  packer  with 
all  the  cans  he  would  need  for  the  season,  at  a  price  deter- 
mined in  advance,  is  found  in  the  record,  but  its  advantages 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  were  so  great  that  it 
speedily  went  into  almost  universal  use,  and,  after  defend- 
ant's first  year,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything 
more  than  a  very  moderate  difference  between  its  mid- winter 
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aad  its  mid-sutnmer  prices.  XJnd^r  ih%  old  ra^tibod  df  ttllifig, 
in  years  of  bounl^as  crops^  the  ^aanifr  KWild  lie  required 
to  pay  for  thn  e^actm  eans  he  needed  a  priee  t«ry  much  in 
excess  of  Aat  or^narily  preirai&ig,  wkik  in  ytoaes  of 
scarcity  of  canable  fruits  and  vegetables  he  t^mid  have  cans 
on  his  hands  which  cocikl  be  sold  only  at  a  material  loss. 
Many  ccmsumefs  have  testified.  They  are  practically  nnani- 
Mous  in  their  approval  of  tiie  new  method.  Th^  know  hi 
ddvanoe  what  the  cans  will  cost  them^  cifiad  make  their  own 
dofttraels  «nd  anMigements  aooordin^.  Only  a  large  com- 
pany ^n  carry  on  bu^stess  and  ^11  cans  in  that  way.  Prob- 
aUy  it  can  only  safely  do  so  wfaon  it  has  a  number  of  f ac- 
teries  located  in  difffemfit  parts  of  &e  conntry.  A  shop^  the 
po8sdi)le  production  of  which  omU  not  exceed  a  certain 
figure,  could  not  well  afford  to  do  all  its  businesb  under  such 
eontraets,  because,  if  it  did^  it  w<mtd  ^her  have  to  limit  its 
engngementa,  480  liiat  in  yeai^s  (ft  ordinary  consumption  it 
would  sell  only  a  peto^iage  of  its  possible  ciotpat,  or  dse 
would  eocpose  itself  to  the  possfbilily  of  heavy  damages  in 
years  when  there  was  a  large  demand  because  it  had  con- 
tracted to  f nmish  more  "Cans  dian  ii  covld  make.  The  laq^er 
tke  plant  and  resources  of  any  particular  can  maker,  the 
•less  dangerous  such  contracts  would  be  to  it.  Bven  sd^  there 
would  be  risks,  and  serious  ones  at  that,  unless  he  liad  iac- 
teiries  m  different  canning  sections  in  which  it  was  not  lihely 
die  crop  conditions  would  be  precisely  the  same. 

From  the  record  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  prac- 
tice of  making  contracts  for  more  than  one  year  originated 
with  the  defendant  or  with  some  of  its  competitors.  In 
such  agreements  the  seller  finds  it  necessary  to  protect  itself, 
and  also  its  customers,  by  providing  that  the  price  shall 
rise  or  fall  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  -of  tin  plate. 
An  inducement  usually  given  by  the  defendant,  and  such  of 
its  competitors  as  make  these  long-time  contracts,  is  the  re- 
duction in  jMrice  of  25  cents  a  thousand  from  the  regular 
list  price  of  cans.  This  discount,  which  never  amounts  to 
more  than  2^  per  cent  of  the  price,  is  relatively  as  well  as 
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Abaolutelf  aoaM.  If  a  man  frsnts  ta  mA:e  a  oontraet  fcr  a 
long  term,  he  will  probably  pptier  to  make  it  with  a  {SM] 
sironi^  ocmcern  ratbsr  ikamt  with  oae  which  is  financially  not 
90  robust  It  ia  therefore  possible,  or  indeed  probable,  that 
the  coining  into  faiEAiion  of  iftiefie  long-term  contracts  hias  in 
that  way  been  of  more  advantage  to  the  defendatit  than  to 
its  oompetitoia ;  bvt,  if  so,  the  remilt  appears  to  have  been 
aocidental  rather  ^an  premediitaled. 

The  charge  of  the  Goi^mment  %hat  the  defendemt  tef tnes 
to  sen  persons  who  will  not  make  leng-tem  cotitncta  with 
it,  or  refusis  to  sell  those  who  buy  any  of  their  eans 
from  its  oonqpetitonB,  is  <lifipron»d.  Pi^aUy  a  hundred  or 
m»re  witnesses  from  dsffer4»it  patts  of  the  country  testified 
tikat  though  they  were  under  contract  to  take  their  eans 
from  competitors  of  the  defendant,  and  had  in  fact  been 
takiiig  their  cans  from  such  eooipelitors  ior  year^  the  de- 
fendant was  always  ready  and  willing  to  sell  then  eans 
when  any  accident  or  mistake,  ^her  at  the  pkmt  >of  the  isam- 
petitor,  or  on  t&e  part  e4  the  transportation  Haee,  left  the 
eonaumer  unsopplied.  Sudi  t»ns  wero  soM  them  «t  the 
rei^lar  list  prices;  fiiat  is,  at  the  prices  the  ^iefendMit 
charged  those  who  bought  exclusively  from  it.  Indeed,  it 
woaU  appear  that  eome  ef  the  defendant's  -competitors  con- 
dnct  their  business  upon  the  assumption  that  defendant  w31 
do  this  very  thinj;.  They  feel  they  can  surely  agree  to  fur- 
mBh  many  castomem  with  all  the  eims  they  will«need  in  a 
season,  beoause,  if  they  are  asked  for  more  than  thqr  can 
make^  they  know  at  what  price  the  extra  amount  needed  ean 
be  obtained  from  the  defendant  In  that  way  they  are  aUe 
in  advance  to  oaloolate  accurately  the  maximum  riift  they 
will  run. 

EFFECT    UK>N    IXOB    TRADE    OF   TSB    nBBFHBBNTI4Ii    mOES   .aT 
WJOCH.   nSFSNUANT   OBTAfNSD  XIK   HUaTC. 

The  Government  allies  that  the  same  persons,  in  the 
main,  who  organized  and  always  dominated  the  ilef^ncLuit, 
organized  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  since  absorbed 
by  the  defendant,  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany.   It  says  some  of  them  are  now  directors  of  the  United 
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States  Steel  CJorporation,  which  owns  substantially  aU  the 
stock  of  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company.  These  al- 
legations may,  for  the  purpose  of  this  case,  be  taken  as  estab- 
lished. It  also  may  be  admitted  that  at  the  time  the  Gov- 
ernment's petition  was  filed  the  defendant,  the  Tin  Plate 
Company,  produced,  if  not  60  per  cent  of  the  tin  plate  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  as  the  Government  alleged,  at  least 
50  per  cent,  as  it  itself  admits,  and  that  it  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  producer  of  tin  plate. 

Down  to  some  months  before  the  institution  of  these 
proceedings,  the  Tin  Plate  Company  was  imder  covenant 
to  give  the  defendant  its  tin  plate  at  a  fixed  number  of  cents 
a  base  box  less  than  it  furnished  such  plate  to  any  one  else. 
Since  April,  1913,  it  sells  the  defendant  below  its  pub- 
lished list  prices,  but  it  no  longer  binds  itself  to  require 
all  others  to  pay  those  prices.  Whether  it  has  exercised 
the  liberty  thus  reserved,  the  record  does  not  show.  The 
preferential  rebates  received  by  the  defendant  from  the  Tin 
Plate  Company  in  the  period  from  1902  to  1918  amounted 
to  the  large  sum  of  $9,000,000.  The  answers  of  both  the 
defendant  and  the  Tin  Plate  Company  claim  that  these 
transactions  were  normal  and  the  allowances  were  those 
[886]  which  would  naturally  be  made  to  an  exceedingly 
large  consumer.  The  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  parties 
themselves  did  not  so  regard  them.  Tin  plate  was  billed 
to  the  defendant  at  the  fixed  list  price,  and  the  rebate  was 
subsequently  paid.  Great  precautions  were  taken  by  the 
defendant  to  conceal  the  facts  from  most  of  its  book-keepers, 
and  even  from  some  of  its  officers.  The  rebates,  when  ob- 
tained, were  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  defendant  in 
such  a  way  as  to  conceal  their  origin.  During  the  early 
years  of  defendant's  career,  its  competitors  in  most,  if  not 
all,  instances,  were  compelled  to  pay  the  full  list  prices.  It 
has  often  bem  possible,  in  recent  years,  for  such  competitors 
as  were  considerable  consumers,  and  who  were  familiar  with 
the  conditions  and  knew  how  to  bargain  to  advantage,  to 
buy  tin  plate  from  the  so-called  "independents"  at  some 
cents  below  list  figures.  This  was  especially  true,  of  course, 
at  times  when  the  demand  for  tin  plate  was  relatively  small. 
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The  amount  of  reduction  they  could  secure  depended  upon 
circumstances  and  frequently,  probably  usually,  has  been 
less  than  the  amount  of  defendant's  preferential.  It  has 
only  seldom  been  more.  The  effect  of  such  a  bargain  as  that 
which  long  subsisted  between*  the  defendant  and  the  Tin 
Plate  Company  may  be  very  far-reaching.  For  years  the 
defendant  was  under  contract  to  sell  the  largest  fruit  pack- 
ers on  the  Pacific  Coast  cans  cheaper  than  it  sold  them  to 
anybody  else.  For  eleven  years  it  bought  its  tin  plate 
from  the  Tin  Plate  Company  under  an  agreement  by  which 
it  got  it  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  consumer.  The 
Tin  Plate  Company  itself  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  To  make  the  chain  complete,  all 
that  would  seem  necessary  would  be  a  company  which 
operates  a  large  number  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocery 
stores,  and  to  have  that  concern  make  a  bargain  with  a 
canning  company  enjoying  the  special  preferential  rates. 
Whether  such  a  chain,  if  established,  would  do  any  harm, 
this  record  does  not  require  to  be  decided,  and  furnishes 
little  data  upon  which  such  a  decision  could  be  based.  As 
already  stated,  the  preferential  ended  in  April,  1918,  some 
seven  months  before  this  suit  was  brought.  The  defendant 
still  buys  its  tin  plate  at  prices  lower  than  the  quoted  list 
prices  of  the  Tin  Plate  Company;  but  it  no  longer  has  a 
right  to  require  the  Tin  Plate  Company  to  allow  it  such 
a  reduction  below  any  price  at  which  the  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany may  sell  to  others.  The  Government  claims  that  its 
investigation  of  the  status  of  the  defendant  had  begun  before 
April,  1913,  as  the  defendant  knew.  It  says  that  the  change 
in  the  agreement  was  the  result  of  such  knowledge.  The 
preferential  contract  had,  however,  in  fact  been  terminated 
before  this  suit  was  brought.  It  will  be  unwise  to  decide 
as  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  such  an  agreement  in  any 
case  which  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  do  so.  If  any 
such  exclusive  privileges  have  been  granted  in  form  or  in 
fact  since  the  15th  day  of  October,  1914,  they  will  be  sub- 
jected, not  only  to  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  ^  Sherman 
Act,"  but  also  to  those  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
the  date  mentioned  (act  Oct  15, 1914,  c.  323,  88  Stat  780), 
in  so  far,  if  at  all,  as  the  same  may  be  applicable. 
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[8S6]  The  Government  further  charges  that,  because  the 
defendant  buys  its  tin  plate  cheaper  than  ai^body  else,  it 
has  extended  its  control  over  the  can  trade  by  selling  cans  to 
packers  who  make  their  own,  at  prices  lower  than  those  at 
which  they  can  make  them.  Unquestionably,  defendant  has 
sold  cans  to  some  users  at  prices  which  made  it  cheaper  for 
such  users  to  buy  from  it  than  to  make  tkeir  own  cans.  It 
•does  not  appear  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  defendant  sold 
its  cans  below  its  regular  list  prices,  and,  in  most  of  the  cases 
in  which  users  found  it  more  profitable  to  buy  from  it  tiian  to 
make  their  own  cans,  the  situation  would  have  been  the  same 
had  it  paid  the  same  price  for  its  tin  plate  as  everybody  else. 
Had  it  paid  as  much  as  other  can  makers  for  its  tin  plate,  it 
might  have  charged  more  for  its  cans.  If  it  had  done  so, 
there  are  doubtless  instances  in  which  it  would  still  have 
paid  some  canners  to  make  their  own  cans,  although,  at  the 
price  which  actually  prevailed,  it  did  not. 

The  ordinary  packers'  cans  are  not  hard  to  make.  They 
do  not  require  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  w<N:kmen.  While 
the  cost  of  the  best  machinery  for  making  them  is  now  much 
greater  than  it  once  was,  it  is,  after  all,  not  very  large. 
Nevertheless  there  are  many  packers  who  are  not  able  to 
make  their  own  cans  as  cheaply  as  they  can  buy  them,  either 
from  the  defendant  or  from  its  <;ompetitors,  or  else  do  not 
save  enough  by  making  them  to  lead  them  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  take  the  trouble  and  risk  of  so  doii\gr  The  fact 
that  in  a  number  of  instances  can  users  have  ceased  to  make 
their  own  cans  and  bought  them  from  the  defendant  proves 
little.  Sometimes  it  is  true  the  defendant  has  purchased  the 
can-making  machinery  belongii^  to  such  consumers  of  cans. 
The  amount  paid  may  not  infrequently  have  been  more  than 
the  machinery  would  have  brought  in  the  open  market.  It 
does  not  ever  appear  to  have  exceeded  the  cost  to  the  customer 
and  usually  was  less.  In  such  transactions,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  anything  that  might  not  well  be  done  by  any  can  maker 
who  thought  he  could  thereby  for  some  years  secure  the  pat- 
ronage of  a  large  customer. 
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The  Government's  petition  charges  that  the  defendant  has 
concealed  its  control  ol  Bome  of  its  subsidiary  companies,  and 
has  caused  them  to  be  carried  on  as  if  they  were  among  the 
number  of  its  independent  competitors. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  this  was  the  case  with 
the  Sanitary  Can  Company  and  the  Union  Can  Company  of 
Bome,  N.  Y.  The  stock  of  each  of  these  concerns  was  bought 
by  the  defendant  in  1908.  At  that  time  public  announoement 
was  made  that  the  defendant  had  acquLred  an  interest  in 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  exteat  or  character  of  that  interest 
was  not  stated,  and  that  the  defendant  maintained  the  separate 
corporate  existence  of  each  of  them  and  operated  them  largely 
through  their  own  officers  and  employees;  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  these  companies  have  since  advertised  their 
wares  without  sajdng  anything  about  their  connection  with 
the  defendant  scarcely  furnishes  ground  for  criticism. 

[887]  The  like  cannot  be  said  as  to  what  it  did  or  caused 
the  American  Stopper  Company  to  do.  Since  1905,  that 
company  has  been  a  subsidiary  of  the  defendant.  The  fact 
was  not  publicly  disclosed  until  1909.  During  the  interven- 
ing four  years,  the  Stopper  Company  advertised  itself  as  the 
largest  maker  of  tin  boxes  *^  outside  of  the  trust;  "  the  trust, 
of  course,  being  the  defendant.  Deliberate  deception  was 
also  for  years  employed  to  conceal  its  ownership  of  the 
Union  Stockyards  Can  Company  of  Chicago.  Defendant's 
control  of  this  concern  dates  from  November,  1906.  Down 
until  the  close  of  1909,  if  not  longer,  it  was  operated  aa  an 
independent  company.  During  this  time  one  of  the  de- 
fendant's high  officers  conveyed  its  orders  to  the  nominal 
head  of  the  dependent  company.  By  his  directions,  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  was  kept  secret.  There  were  these 
in  the  trade  who,  nevertheless,  guessed  that  there  was  some 
relation  between  them;  but,  as  its  manager  testified,  he  lied 
down  their  suspicions.  The  reason  for  all  this  mystery  was 
the  usual  one  in  such  cases.  The  -defendant  wanted  to  use 
the  Stockyards  Can  Company  to  fight  its  general  line  com- 
petitors in  the  Chicago  district,  while  still  ttaintaiaing  ks 
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own  prices.  The  manager  of  the  subsidiary  testified  that, 
if  he  could  get  the  trade  of  such  competitors  without  cutting 
prices,  he  was  told  to  do  so,  but,  if  a  cut  was  necessaiy,  he 
was  to  make  it. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  either  the  moral  or  legal 
character  of  such  methods.  Laying  aside  all  ethical  consid- 
erations, the  wonder  always  is  that  a  great  company  like  de- 
fendant does  not  see  that  it  cannot  afford  to  be  caught  in 
such  a  position,  and,  in  the  long  run,  caught  it  is  likely  to  be. 
The  loss  of  dignity  and  prestige  in  the  public  eye  must 
usually  cost  more  than  was  gained,  even  if  nothing  worse 
happens.  It  is  like  enough  to  suffer  from  lowering  the  moral 
tone  of  its  own  employfe.  The  practice  referred  to,  how- 
ever, ceased  three  years  or  more  before  the  institution  of 
these  proceedings. 

SUBSEQUENT  FUBCHASES  OF  CAN  PLANTS. 

The  Government  charges  that  defendant,  since  its  organi- 
zation, has,  by  purchasing  a  number  of  competing  plants, 
continued  its  attempt  at  monopoly.  Defendant  has  bought 
control  of  12,  2  of  them  before  January  1,  1903,  the  other 
10  between  April,  1905,  and  June,  1909.  None  was  taken 
over  in  the  4^  years  immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
petition. 

The  first  bought  was  that  of  the  Andrews-Bones  Com- 
pany of  Omaha.  It  was  a  small  concern.  The  price  paid 
was  little  above  its  apparent  value.  The  transaction  was 
without  significance. 

The  lease  of  the  factory  of  the  Union  Can  Company  of 
San  Francisco  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  January  1, 1903, 
was  a  more  important  transaction.  Norton  had  sought  an 
option  upon  it.  He  failed  to  get  it,  because  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association,  which  was  and  is  a  large  con- 
sumer of  cans,  in  self-defense,  as  it  thought,  bought  60 
per  cent  of  the  company's  stock.  About  a  year  after  de- 
fendant's organization,  it  and  the  Canners'  Association 
reached  an  understanding.  The  association  then  agreed 
that  for  five  years  it  would  buy  all  188S]  its  cans  from 
defendant.    Tlie  latter  promised  to  charge  every  other  can- 
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ner  cm  the  coast,  with  two  exceptions,  $1  a  thousand  more 
than  the  association  paid,  the  discrimination  against  the  two 
exceptions  to  be  but  half  as  great,  or  only  50  cents  a 
thousand.  The  association  has  apparently  ever  since  bou^t 
its  cans  from  the  defendant.  The  lease  of  the  Union  Can 
Factory  was  one  of  the  terms  of  the  alliance  between  defend- 
ant and  the  association.  Somewhere  about  1908  that  plant 
was  abandoned.  The  defendant  bought  some  of  its  machin- 
ery ;  the  rest  was  stored. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  closely  into  the  nature  and 
effect  of  this  incident  or  series  of  incidents.  Giving  them 
all  the  significance  for  which  the  Government  contends, 
they  show  nothing  more  than  that  as  late  as  January  1, 1908, 
defendant  was  still  attempting  to  accomplish  its  original 
illegal  purpose,  although  it  was  working  to  that  end  with 
much  less  thoroughness  and  system  than  it  once  had  used. 

The  next  purchase,  made  in  the  spring  of  1905,  was  that 
of  the  American  Stopper  Company,  of  Brooklyn.  That 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  Union  Stockyards  Can  Company, 
of  Chicago,  in  November,  1906,  were  made  in  part  at  least 
with  the  purpose  of  using  those  concerns  in  one  of  the  least 
defensible  ways  in  which  powerful  corporations  have  waged 
war  upon  their  competitors.  In  each  case,  as  already  stated, 
the  fact  of  defendant's  ownership  was  for  years  denied,  and 
one,  if  not  both,  of  these  sub^diaries  was  put  to  the  same 
use  as  the  fighting  ships  which  figure  in  United  States  v. 
Hamburgh-American  8.  S.  Line,  216  Fed.  971.  From  any 
other  standpoint  the  purchase  of  the  Union  Stockyards  Can 
Company  was  unimportant  It  was  a  f  edble  concern,  with- 
out any  apparent  power  to  continue  effective  competition. 

The  Stopper  Company  was  a  much  stronger  organization. 
Its  origin  was  modest  enough.  It  was  formed  in  1900  to 
make,  as  its  name  indicated,  bottle  closures.  In  1901,  after 
the  organization  of  the  defendant,  it  began  manufacturing 
decorated  tin  boxes.  Its  going  into  this  line  was  in  part 
the  result  of  the  high  price  to  which  defendant  had  at  that 
time  raised  the  price  of  cans.  The  Stopper  Company's 
business  grew  and  flourished.  In  1905,  when  its  real  estate 
and  machinery  were  worth  pwhaps  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
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its  annnal  oonsnmption  of  tMi  was  about  20,000  base  boxes  a 
year. 

la  November,  1906,  the  No]?ton-Edgar  Can  Company  was 
purdiasecL  This  conoeni  was  organized  by  one  of  the 
uiunenNis  Norton  brothers.  It  manufactured  paint  and 
varnish  cans  princiittlly.  It  staited  business  eariy  in  1908, 
and  leas  thut  three  years  afterwards  was  sold  out  to  the 
defendant.    It  neiver  was  prosperous. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1906,  the  United  Can  Com- 
pany and  the  Federal  Can  Company,  both  of  San  E^raneisoo, 
and  the  Kendall  Can  Company  of  Astoria,  w^re  acquired. 
The  twa  former  were  managed  by  a  gentleman  who  had  once 
been  in  defendant's  anploy.  In  May,  1904,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates bougjit  the  United  Can  Company.  It  was  tiien  a 
small  concern.  Under  their  management  it  flourished,  and 
by  1906  was  selling  40,000,000  cans  a  year.  They  took  over 
the  ppc^rty  of  the  Federal  Can  Company,  and  with  it 
certain  eixclusive  licenses  to  operate  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Stales  under  patents  bel<Higing  to  [^9]  the  Max  Ams  Ma* 
chine  Company.  The  Kendall  Company  was  a  sub-licensee 
of  the  Federal  Can  Company.  The  purchase  of  these  three 
coHKpanies  and  their  exclusive  licenses  raateriftlly  strength* 
ened  defendant's  hold  upon  iihe  can  trade  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

About  January  1, 1909,  the  Union  Can  Company  and  the 
Utica  Industrial  Company,  both  of  Bome,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as 
the  New  Hartford  Canning  Company  of  New  Hartford,  in 
tho  same  State,,  were  acquired.  All  three  were  closely  allied. 
They  were  SippareQily  oootrolied  by  Sanf  ord  F.  j^ermaa,  a 
brother  of  the  late  James  S.  Sberman,  then  Vice  Preeident 
eleet  of  the  United  States.  The  New  Hartford  Canning 
Company  was  primariij  engaged  in  the  business  of  canning 
fruits  and  vegetabka  Sinee  1880  it  had  made  its  own  cans 
and  sold  the  surplus.  Norton  had  attempted  to  get  it  for  the 
defendant,  but  had  failed.  The  Union  Cui  Company  was 
not  organized  until  190&  The  two  concems  together  annu*- 
ally  consumed  about  90,000  base  boxes  of  tin  plate,  and  sold 
about  one-*half  of  the  packer^  cans  used  in  ihd  State  of  New 
York.    The  Utica  Industrial  Company  was  principally  euf- 
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gngedl  in  eonabniotiBg  madiiods  u&dor  patents  it  owned. 
Thea^  palento  were  £or  the  inyoitibom  of  one  Charles  W. 
Qrabtm,  wfao  ww  in  tbe  company's  employ,  and  who  ap« 
peam  to  have  had  <|iiite  a  genina  tor  developing  automatic 
oan-makiog  naaehinery.  The  three  oompames  were  prosper- 
ooS)  but  tbe  Yfohune  of  their  business  compeUed  them  to  beir- 
Tcm  money.  Mr.  Sherman  had  te>  indorse  their  paper.  He 
wished  toi  he  free^f  the  burden.  He  opened  negotiatioiis  wittt 
delen^yMt  Md  effected  a  sale  for  $27(^0,  a  prioe  aypar- 
eoftly  liberal,  perbape  evea  gsnerous,  but  far  remoyed  from 
the  esiaravagyint  sums  which  defendant  had  formerly  paid. 

The  New  Hartford  Can  Shop  and  the  machine  shop  of  tbe 
ITtica  Indufltrial  Cowof^^j  were  dismantled,  aad  seme  of  the 
obsolete  machinery  of  the  former  was  junked. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  that  of  these  12  oonoeras 
onfy  two  mado'cuis  prior  to  Mardi,  190L  Norteoi  had  tried 
to  get  both  of  them.  He  failed,  because  their  owners  were 
large  can  oonaumers  and  feared  to  surrender  the  coiKtrol  of 
their  can  supply.  It  ie,  of  course,  obvious  that  theae  pur^ 
chases  of  a  doeen  plants  during  a  period  of  some  serven  years 
do  not  ev«a  tend  to  Aam  that  the  defendant  from  1902  to 
1909  made  any  attempt  to  secure  all  or  a  greater  part  of  the 
can«Biahing  plants  ol  the  country,  as  in  1900  and  1901  Nor* 
ton  and  those  for  whom  he  acted  did.  In  many,  if  not  in 
meet,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  def  andant  did  buy,  the  sellers 
sou^t  it.  The  effect  of  the  purchase  was  the  same,  no  mat- 
ter who  began  the  negotiations;  but,  in  jud^^ng  defendant's 
inteait,  the  fact  that  the  owners  came  to  it»  and  not  it  to  them, 
is  signiicant. 

^Tf>1My»"  JMOKOrOCilZATION  OP  TKX  SJCNrTART  CJkJS  BXJSINXSS. 

Tlie  defendant  made  one  other  purchase.  It  was  in  some 
respects  more  important  than  any  or  all  of  the  others,  for 
through  it  defendant  secured  the  prcnninent  place  it  still 
holds  among  the  makers  of  so-called  ^sanitary  cans.'' 

A  packer  understands  a  can  by  that  name  to  be  one  in 
which  the  whole  top  in  one  piece  is  put  on  the  can  after 
the  latter  has  been  filled  [890]  and  in  which  such  top  is 
secured  in  such  a  manner  that  the  medium  used  to  seal  it 
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hermetically  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  contents  of 
the  can.  Such  cans  had  been  used  in  Europe  for  years 
before  the  formation  of  the  defendant.  Max  Ams  was  a 
firm  engaged  in  the  business  of  putting  up  canned  fish, 
jellies,  condiments,  etc.,  and  had  a  large  export  trade.  Its 
European  customers  objected  to  the  hole  and  top  cans  sealed 
with  solder,  then  almost  in  universal  use  in  this  country. 
The  rubber  gaskets  employed  in  Europe  for  sealing  cans 
were  not  available  here,  and  if  they  had  been  the  time  and 
cost  of  inserting  them  would  have  been  a  serious  obstacle 
to  their  use.  One  of  the  firm  invented  a  liquid  compound 
which  could,  in  connection  with  machinery,  types  of  which 
had  already  been  developed  in  this  country,  be  used  to  seal 
the  cans.  About  1904,  he  thought  his  experiments  had  suc- 
ceeded to  an  extent  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  exhibiting 
his  methods  at  the  packers'  convention  of  that  year.  In  1902, 
the  Max  Ams  Machine  Company  was  incorporated  and  began 
to  manufacture,  or  rather  to  adapt,  machines  for  closing 
such  cans.  The  defendants  Bogle  and  Cobb  were  connected 
with  the  Cobb  Preserving  Company,  of  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
They  became  interested  in  sanitary  cans  and,  at  the  instance 
of  Ams,  began  to  manufacture  them  on  a  larger  scale  than 
he  was  equipped  to  do.  They  were  canners,  and  they  made 
the  cans  for  their  own  use  and  sold  the  surplus.  The  con- 
sumption of  sanitary  cans  increased.  In  1904,  they  organ- 
ized  the  Sanitary  Can  Company,  and  thereafter  their  busi- 
ness in  making  and  selling  sanitary  cans  grew  from  about 
$150,000  to  nearly  $2,000,000  four  years  later.  They  had 
troubles.  Things  did  not  always  work  right.  A  good  many 
of  their  cans  were  defective,  or  the  packers  did  not  know 
how  to  use  them  and  claimed  they  were.  They  had  to  pay 
out  large  sums  in  damages.  They  branched  out  largely. 
They  built  additional  factories  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  very  rapidity  of  their  growth  imperiled  their 
financial  condition.  Not  only  were  the  resources  of  the 
company  itself  strained,  but  so  were  those  of  the  indi- 
viduals largely  interested  in  it.  Along  came  the  panic  of  Oc- 
tober, 1907.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the  company,  and  who 
had  indorsed  its  paper,  became  somewhat  alarmed  for  their 
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future.  They  feared  they  had  on  hand  more  of  a  task 
than  their  means  would  enable  them  with  safety  to  handle. 
They  looked  about  for  a  possible  purchaser.  The  defendant 
naturally  occurred  to  them.  The  fact  that  it  was  the  largest 
concern  in  the  business  made  them,  as  a  few  months  later 
it  made  Sherman,  turn  to  it.  In  periods  of  stress,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  largest  competitor  in  any  line  of 
business  is  the  only  possible  purchaser  for  one  of  its  smaller 
rivals,  who  has  become  financially  involved.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  the  only 
concern  which  could  in  a  hurry  and  in  a  time  of  panic  buy 
the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  when  those  interested 
in  the  latter  had  to  have  instant  relief.  The  largest  organi- 
zation in  any  line  of  business  may  not  unnaturally  grow 
otherwise  than  by  the  use  of  what  ordinarily  would  be 
thought  of  as  its  competitive  advantages.  The  fact  that 
any  of  its  competitors  who  feel  they  must  sell  are  most 
likely  to  make  it  the  first  offer,  and  that  usually  acceptance 
is  for  it  a  far  less  se[891]rious  matter  than  it  would  be  for 
almost  any  one  else,  is  one  of  the  causes  which  contribute 
to  such  expansion. 

At  the  same  time,  defendant  entered  into  certain  contracts 
with  the  Max  Ams  Machine  Company,  by  which  it  secured 
for  some  years  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  latter's  closing 
machines.  Of  what  significance  are  these  transactions? 
The  defendant,  before  they  took  place,  had  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  sanitary  cans,  which  of  course  were  sold  in  com- 
petition with  those  made  by  the  Sanitary  Can  Company. 
Those  cans  were  coming  into  public  favor.  Defendant 
might,  even  if  it  had  not  been  already  far  and  away  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  the  entire  can  trade,  have  wished 
to  secure  plants  which  made  a  specialty  of  such  cans  and 
were  fitted  for  their  manufacture.  In  short,  had  it  not  been 
conceived  in  the  sin  of  defying  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  such  a 
purchase  could  hardly  have  been  said  to  show  an  intent  to 
restrain  competition  or  promote  monopoly. 

The  weight  which  should  be  given  to  these  various  pur- 
chases and  to  the  fact  that  similar  transactions  are  like 
enough  to  take  place  in  the  future,  whether  defendant  spe- 
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cially  wishes  them  or  not,  may  be  most  profitably  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Government's  contention  that  the  de- 
fendant's size  and  power  is  so  great  that  through  them  it 
dominates  the  industry,  and,  because  such  size  and  power 
were  in  the  first  place  illegally  acquired,  the  court  must  now 
take  them  away. 

PRICES  OF  SANrrARY  CANS. 

The  Government  charges  that,  through  the  control  the 
defendant  has  acquired  over  the  sanitary  can  business,  it  is 
able  to  exact,  and  does  exact,  for  those  cans  a  higher  price 
than  for  other  kinds  of  packers'  cans,  although  they  cost  no 
more  to  make.  Sanitary  cans  are  sold  at  higher  prices  than 
packers'  cans  of  like  sizes,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  they 
are  no  more  expensive  to  manufacture.  It  is,  however,  the 
custom  of  can  makers  to  furnish  to  purchasers  of  such  cans 
can-closing  machines  at  nominal,  or  at  all  events  at  very  low, 
rents.  There  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  a  rapid  improve- 
ment in  these  machines.  Those  in  use  one  year  frequently 
became  obsolete  a  year  or  two  later.  It  is  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  sanitary  cans  is  in  fact 
no  greater  than  on  the  old  hole  and  top  cans.  It  would  not 
be  surprising,  however,  if  the  reverse  were  true.  In  most 
lines  of  production,  greater  profits  are  made  on  compara- 
tively new  things  than  on  those  which  have  been  known  and 
used  for  many  years.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  special 
significance  should  be  attached  to  the  figures  at  which  sani- 
tary cans  are  sold. 

defendant's  control  of  prices. 

The  Government  alleges  that,  ever  since  the  defendant  was 
formed,  it  has  controlled,  and  at  times  has  increased,  the  gen- 
eral market  prices  of  cans.  It  is  charged  that  not  only  does 
it  fix  the  price  of  the  output  of  the  plants  controlled  by  it, 
but  that  so  great  is  its  predominance  in  the  industry  that 
those  prices  are  followed  of  necessity  by  the  independent 
manufacturers,  and  thus  all  substantial  price  competition  is 
eliminated.    It  is  said  that  defendant  has  exercised,  and  at 
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the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  was  still  exercising, 
this  control  to  lower  [892J  or  raise  unduly  and  arbitrarily 
the  price  of  its  product.  There  is  no  question  that  since 
1901  the  defendant  has  very  largely  fixed  the  price  at  which 
packers'  cans  have  been  sold  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  has  competitors  who  now  sell  approximately  one-half 
the  cans  which  are  sold  in  the  country.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  any  price  agreement  between  it  and  them.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  there  is  on  this  subject  any  understand- 
ing of  any  kind,  however  vague  or  indefinite.  Nevertheless, 
the  prices  it  fixes  are  the  standard  prices  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  It  is  impossible, 
except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  extremely  lim- 
ited amounts,  and  during  the  shortest  periods,  for  anybody 
to  get  more  for  packers'  cans  than  defendant  charges.  Its 
largest  competitor  is  the  Continental  Can  Company.  The 
latter  sells  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  cans  not  sold  by  defend- 
ant. So  far  as  packers'  cans  are  concerned,  it  appears  al- 
ways strictly  to  follow  the  defendant's  prices.  The  record 
mentions  a  few  instances  of  alleged  price  cutting  by  the  Con- 
tinental Can  Company.  These  instances  are  so  rare  and  so 
obviously  opposed  to  the  general  trend  of  its  policy  that  it 
appears  probable  that  with  one  exception  the  witnesses  who 
testified  as  to  them  misunderstood  the  facts  or  did  not  accu- 
rately recall  thenL  It  did  sell  the  makers  of  the  Campbell's 
soups,  who  were  very  large  consumers,  at  perhaps  20  cents  a 
thousand  below  defendant's  prices.  The  Continental  Can 
Company  was  organized  in  1904  very  largely  by  the  Edwin 
Norton  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  starting  the  de- 
fendant. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Continental  Can 
Company's  strict  adherence  to  the  prices  fixed  by  the  defend- 
ant is  the  result  of  any  agreement  or  understanding.  It  is 
possible  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  belief  of  the  well- 
informed  managers  of  the  Continental  that  a  trade  war 
carried  on  by  cutting  prices  would  not  be  to  its  advantage. 
A  number  of  the  smaller  competitors  of  the  defendant,  con- 
cerns the  total  output  of  each  of  which  does  not  exceed  per- 
haps one-twentieth  of  its,  sell  their  cans  at  defendant's 
prtees  when  they  can,  and,  when  they  cannot,  they  cut  those 
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prices  anywhere  from  25  cents  to  $1.50  a  thousand.  They 
never  drop  much  lower.  It  may  be  that  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction prevents.  It  may  be  that,  if  they  named  prices  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  draw  much  trade  from  defendant,  they 
would  get  more  than  they  could  handle.  If  they  attempted 
rapidly  to  extend  their  facilities,  a  sudden  drop  in  defend- 
ant's prices  might  catch  them  in  a  position  in  which  they 
would  be  in  deadly  peril  of  financial  ruin.  They  never  name 
their  prices  for  the  year  imtil  the  defendant's  have  been  made 
public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potential,  if  not  the  actual, 
competition  to  which  defendant  is  exposed,  prevents  it  from 
arbitrarily  fixing  its  prices  at  a  higher  figure.  The  expe- 
rience which  it  had  at  its  formation  has  taught  it  that  such  a 
course  is,  from  its  own  standpoint,  unwise  and  may  be 
disastrous. 

It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  prices  of  general  line  cans.  They  are  of  many  different 
sorts,  sizes,  and  shapes.  Each  user  is  likely  to  insist  on  a  can 
adapted  to  his  particular  requirements,  real  or  fancied.  The 
publication  in  advance  by  the  defendant,  or  by  anybody  else, 
of  prices  for  mich  cans,  would  be  im  [893]  practicable,  and, 
in  fact,  is  never  attempted.  The  consumers  make  their  own 
bargains  with  the  various  can  factories  in  what  manner  and 
for  what  length  of  time  best  commends  itself  to  their 
judgment. 

The  evidence  shows  that  sometimes  the  defendant  offers 
general  line  cans  at  prices  lower  than  any  of  its  competitors, 
and  sometimes  one  or  more  of  its  competitors  names  prices 
below  its.  While  as  a  result  of  defendant's  size  and  the 
wide  distribution  of  its  factories  its  action  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  single  factor  in  determining  the  price  of 
general  line  cans,  it  does  not  fix  and  control  the  prices  of 
such  cans  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  does  those  of  packers' 
can& 

HOW  FAR  DEFENDANT  HAS  SERVED  THE  INDUSTRT. 

Thus  far  consideration  has  been  chiefly  given  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's charges  against  the  defendant.  Some  of  these 
have  been  held  not  well  founded.  It  has  been  said  that 
others  are  made  out. 
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Defendant  has  directed  much  of  the  nine  volumes  of  testi- 
mony it  has  offered  to  show  that,  whatever  criticisms  might 
be  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  formed,  and  to  certain 
of  its  isolated  acts  since,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  served  the  can 
trade  well,  and  that  its  dissolution  would  do  harm  and  not 
good.  There  is  no  room  for  question  that  since  1901  there 
have  been  many  improvements,  not  only  in  can  making,  but  in 
can  selling  and  in  can  delivery  as  well,  and  that  these  im- 
provements are  greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  buy  cans  from 
can  makers.  There  is  the  usual  difficulty,  in  such  cases,  in 
telling  how  much  of  these  good  things  are  because  of  that 
which  defendant  has  done  and  how  much  would  have  oome 
about  if  defendant  had  never  been  thought  of. 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  CAN  PRICES. 

By  1904,  if  not  earlier,  the  defendant  had  definitely  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  charging  prices  which  to  the  consumer 
seemed  unduly  high.  It  is  natural,  nevertheless,  to  ask 
whether  since  that  time  prices  have  been  lower  or  higher  than 
they  would  have  been  had  it  never  come  into  being.  The 
record  does  not  give  any  certain  answer  to  this  question.  A 
great  many  consumers  of  cans  testified  that  the  price  has 
tended  downward.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case  that  was  generally  true.  There  were 
fluctuations,  and  the  downward  trend  was  slight;  but  there 
was  such  a  trend.  A  comparison  of  the  price  of  tin  plate 
and  of  cans  from  1897  to  1913  shows  that  the  prices  of  the 
latter  for  1911,  1912,  and  1913  were  just  about  the  same  as 
they  were  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  former.  The  margin  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  tin  plate  and  the  selling  price  of  the 
cans  seems  to  have  been  as  great  when,  as  now,  cans  were 
made  and  sold  at  prices  fixed  by  the  defendant,  as  it  was 
when  they  were  made  and  sold  by  its  numberless  predeces- 
sors in  the  business.  The  cans  have  been  better,  in  that  they 
have  been  more  uniformly  well  made.  With  the  machinery 
now  in  use  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  costs  appreciably 
more  to  make  good  than  bad  cans.  The  manufacturing  cost 
is  now  less  than  it  was  before  defendant's  formation.    It  is 
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tme  that  each  [894]  laborer  employed  now  receives  more 
wages  than  he  did  then,  but  so  great  has  been  the  improve- 
ment in  machinery  that  the  actual  labor  cost  per  thousand 
cans  is  now  materially  less  than  it  was  15  years  ago.  More- 
over, as  a  result  of  better  methods  of  manufacture,  much 
less  solder  is  now  used,  and  a  net  saving  of  some  importance 
is  thereby  effected.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  cans  does 
not  appear  to  be  among  the  benefits  the  defendant  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  trade. 

STANDARDIZATION    SIZES. 

Defendant  takes  some  credit  to  itself  for  bringing  about  a 
standardization  in  packers'  cans,  so  that  a  No.  1,  a  No.  2,  or 
a  No.  3  can,  of  any  one  of  the  recognized  types  of  openings, 
is  now  precisely  the  same,  no  matter  from  what  shop  it 
comes.  A  good  deal  of  progress  in  this  direction  had  been 
made  before  defendant  was  organized.  The  first  effect,  not 
of  its  formation,  but  of  the  policy  adopted  by  it  in  its  earlier 
history,  was  probably  to  retard  rather  than  to  accelerate  this 
tendency.  The  prices  it  quoted  brought  about,  as  has  been 
seen,  an  opening  or  reopening  of  a  number  of  shops  poorly 
fitted  to  make  good  cans.  The  owners  of  such  establish- 
ments probably  gave  little  thought  to  standardization  or  to 
any  similar  problem.  Subsequently,  the  influence  and  ex- 
ample of  defendant  made  greatly  for  uniformity.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that,  even  if  it  had  never  come  into  being, 
the  pressure  from  the  canners  and  other  sources  would  ere 
this  have  resulted  in  the  general  establishment  of  the  stand- 
ards now  in  use.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  would  have 
taken  longer  than  it  did. 

BETTER   CANS. 

Defendant  makes  good  cans.  It  has  always  done  so,  at 
least  after  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  testimony  is  that  it  has  been  more  uni- 
formly successful  in  so  doing  than  perhaps  any  of  its  com- 
petitors, although  the  larger  and  more  responsible  of  these 
have,  in  recent  years,  habitually  turned  out  thoroughly 
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satisfactory  packers'  cans.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the 
more  generally  used  of  the  general  line  cans,  such  as  those 
for  coffee,  lard,  or  varnish.  When  it  comes  to  designing 
and  making  cans  to  meet  special  wants  or  peculiar  tastes, 
conditions  are  somewhat  different.  The  defendant  has 
usually  at  its  command  a  wider  range  of  expert  capacity  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  which  may  arise,  although  of 
course  on  any  special  occasion,  any  one  of  its  rivals,  even  a 
very  insignificant  one,  may  happen  to  solve  them  more 
satisfactorily.  It  has  a  more  varied  line  of  machinery.  It 
is  its  policy  to  spare  no  trouble  nor,  within  reasonable  limits, 
expense  to  meet  its  customers'  wishes.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  some  users  of  certain  sorts  of  general  line 
cans  feel  that  it  can  be  safely  depended  on  to  make  what 
they  want.  Some  of  them  have  reason  to  believe,  or  to 
know,  that  not  every  one  of  its  competitors  can  be,  and,  as 
they  are  not  certain  that  any  of  them  can,  it  gets  the  busi- 
ness at  the  same  or  even  a  little  higher  price.  Many  con- 
cerns use  many  different  kinds  of  cans.  Some,  but  by  no 
means  all,  of  these,  like  to  have  all  their  cans  from  the  same 
maker.  In  such  cases  it  not  infrequently  happens  [895]  that 
the  defendant  is  the  only  one  who  will,  or  perhaps  can,  bid 
on  the  whole  order. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  cans  and  in  adapting  them  to  varied  uses  is 
due  to  the  defendant,  and  how  much  to  other  causes.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  its  influence  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  bettering  these  conditions. 

PROMOTION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  CANNEBS'  PBOBIiEKS. 

The  defendant  claims,  with  much  reason,  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  can  makers  systematically  and  scientifically 
to  study  canners'  problems  with  a  view  to  discovering  the 
causes  of  damage  to  and  deterioration  in  canned  goods.  It 
says  it  has  done  more  in  that  direction  than  any  of  its  com- 
petitors, or  all  of  them  together.  A  number  of  years  ago 
the  defendant  established  a  laboratory  ior  the  investigation 
of  such  mattera  It  has  always  been  ready  and  willing  to 
use  the  resources  of  this  laboratory  to  aid  canners,  without 
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expense  to  the  latter  and  whether  they  bought  their  cans 
from  it  or  not.  When,  some  years  ago,  the  National  Can- 
ners'  Association  made  up  its  mind  that  it  would  like  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  well-equipped  and  e£Bciently  man- 
aged laboratory  at  Washington,  the  defendant,  and,  for 
that  matter,  its  principal  competitors,  furthered  the  project 
by  contribtiting  liberally,  apparently  in  some  rough  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  packers'  cans  sold  by  each. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  SEASON's  SUPPLIES. 

From  the  canner^s  standpoint,  the  most  important  respect 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  industry  has,  since  1901, 
changed  for  the  better,  has  been  the  practically  universal 
substitution  of  the  agreement  to  supply  all  cans  needed  by  a 
packer  during  a  particular  season  for  the  theretofore  existing 
practice  of  contracting  for  a  definite  number  of  cans.  This 
change  has  been  highly  beneficial.  It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  have  brought  it  into  general  use,  so 
long  as  the  can  factories  were  on  the  average  as  small  as  they 
were  in  the  last  century.  All  the  larger  and  stronger  can 
makers  in  the  business  now  follow  it.  As  has  already  been 
intimated,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  some  of  these  could 
safely  do  so  to-day  if  they  did  not  feel  that,  even  in  seasons  of 
unusually  and  unexpectedly  large  crops  of  canable  prod- 
ucts, the  defendant  would  be  able  and  willing  to  supply  their 
customers  at  reasonable  prices  with  any  cans  which  they 
might  not  be  able  to  furnish. 

PROMPT  DELIVERSBS. 

Almost  every  canner  of  food  products,  out  of  the  hundreds 
who  have  testified  in  this  case,  and  many  who  use  cans  for 
other  purposes,  are  emphatic  as  to  the  supreme  importance 
of  prompt  deliveries.  Many  users  of  cans  have  limited  stor- 
age facilities.  They  can  not  take  in  many  at  a  time.  A  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  cans  may  mean  to  them  the  entire  loss  of  the 
product  which  was  to  be  packed.  Fire,  flood,  or  other  acci- 
dents may  put  a  stop  to  the  operation  of  any  one  can  fac- 
[896]  tory.  The  defendant  has  many  shops,  most  of  its  ocmi- 
petitors  but  one.    The  probability  of  its  delivery  of  cans  be- 
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ing  altogether  prevented  by  a  factory  accident  is  therefore 
almost  negligible.  Prompt  delivery  at  short  notice  can  not, 
however,  be  assured  unless  the  can  factory  is  near  the  place 
of  consumption.  If  there  is  a  long  railroad  journey  between, 
accidents  and  mistakes  on  the  lines  may  postpone  the  arrival 
of  cans  which  have  been  shipped  in  due  season.  The  testi- 
mony shows  that  for  this  reason  users  of  cans  often  prefer  to 
deal  with  a  neighboring  factory,  whether  of  the  defendant 
or  one  of  its  competitors,  in  preference  to  buying  cheaper 
elsewhere.  The  defendant  has  always  given  special  attention 
to  insuring  prompt  deliveries,  and  apparently  has  been 
rather  unusually  successful  in  so  doing.  Moreover,  it  stands 
ready  to  do  its  best  to  furnish  cans  on  the  shortest  notice  to 
any  one  who  wants  a  car-load  or  many  car-loads,  and  at  its 
published  prices.  The  failure  of  prompt  delivery  from  one 
of  its  factories,  or  from  a  factory  of  one  of  its  competitors,  is 
no  longer  by  any  means  so  serious  a  matter  as  such  an  event 
formerly  might  have  been.  From  one  or  the  other  of  its 
shops  the  defendant  is  usually  able  in  brief  space  to  place 
the  cans  where  they  are  needed.  No  concern  which  had  not  a 
number  of  plants  and  ample  resources,  both  in  men  and 
money,  could  have  done  what  the  defendant  has  accomplished 
in  protecting  can  users  against  serious  delays  in  delivery. 
Perhaps  this  has  been  its  most  valuable  service  to  the  trade. 

STORAGE  AGBEEMENTS. 

Cans  are  bulky  articles.  In  most  sections  of  the  country 
the  packing  season  lasts  but  a  few  months  and  in  some  but  a 
few  weeks.  Can  factories  can,  of  course,  make  the  best  use 
of  their  facilities  by  nmning  on  full  time  all  the  year  round ; 
but  if  they  do,  they  must  provide  expensive  storage  facilities 
for  the  cans  they  make  in  the  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year 
in  which  there  is  little  or  no  use  for  them.  When  everybody 
wants  them  at  once,  loading  and  switching  facilities  are 
likely  to  be  overtaxed.  On  the  other  hand,  all  canners  neces- 
sarily have  to  have  some  place  in  which  to  store  part  of  their 
products  until  they  are  able  to  sell  them.  Such  space  may 
well  be  used  before  the  packing  season  for  the  storage  of 
empty  cans.    At  some  packing  houses,  storage  facilities  are 
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limited;  at  others  they  are  quite  extensive^  A  packer  of  the 
latter  class  can,  early  in  the  year,  conveniently  take  in  a 
part  at  least  of  his  season's  supply.  Before  defendant's  day, 
can  makers  sought  to  induce  packers  to  do  so  by  selling  cans 
for  winter  delivery  at  decidedly  lower  prices  than  they  would 
make  if  the  cans  were  not  to  be  shipped  until  summer. 
Many  packers  were  not  and  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  a  proposition,  which,  moreover,  is  now  less  attractive 
than  it  formerly  was,  because  the  difference  between  the  off 
season's  and  mid-season's  prices  is,  as  a  rule,  much  less  than 
it  was  17  years  ago.  Many  packers  can  not  take  in  their 
cans  long  before  they  expect  to  ship  out  their  finished  prod- 
ucts, because,  by  the  custom  of  the  trade,  cans  are  sold  for 
cash  on  delivery ;  that  is,  they  are  shipped  draft  with  bill  of 
lading  attached.  It  has  now  been  for  some  years  the  prac- 
tice of  defendant  and  some  of  its  stronger  com[897]petitors 
to  solve  the  problem,  in  part,  by  storing  upon  the  packer's 
premises  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  season's  supply.  The 
arrangement  takes  the  form  of  a  lease  by  him  to  it  of  storage 
room.  The  rent  it  pays  is  usually  nominal,  although  in  a 
few  cases  it  has  been  a  little  more  than  nominal.  The  de- 
fendant then  ships  its  cans  to  the  customer,  who  stores  them 
as  its  property  in  the  warehouse,  or  part  of  the  warehouse  of 
which  it  is  in  form  the  tenant.  When  he  needs  the  cans,  he 
takes  them  out  in  car-load  lots  and  pays  for  them.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  do  the  parties  intend  the  title  shall  pass 
to  him.  The  arrangement  is  one  which  should  be  useful  to 
both  parties,  and  particularly  so  to  the  canner  if  he  hap- 
pens to  have  limited  capital  or  credit.  He  gets  a  supply  of 
cans  before  he  needs  them.  He  is  to  that  extent  independ- 
ent of  can  factory  or  transportation  accidents.  The  can 
maker,  at  little  or  no  cost,  largely  increases  its  storage  facili- 
ties. The  defendant  may  not  have  originated  this  plan,  but 
it  has  extensively  used  and  popularized  it.  Perhaps  its  only 
disadvantage  is  that  it  tempts  canners,  who  are  financially 
weak,  to  use  cans  before  they  pay  for  them,  and  to  conceal 
the  fact  by  making  false  reports  as  to  the  date  upon  which 
the  cans  were  used.  Sometimes  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
follows,  before  the  cans  are  paid  for,  and  various  legal  as 
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well  as  moral  complications  result.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  can  be  but  little  question  that  the  practice  has  been 
both  convenient  and  economical. 

GOOD  FEELING  IN  THE  TRADE. 

A  man  or  an  institution  may  be  of  great  service  to  the 
community,  or  to  a  portion  of  it,  and  still  be  very  unpopular 
in  it.  He  is  likely  to  be  if  those  who  are  served  feel  them- 
selves compelled  to  do  things,  even  although  those  things  are 
for  their  own  good.  The  evident  good  feeling  between  de- 
fendant and  its  customers  and  competitors  proves  that  neither 
can  makers  nor  can  users  feel  that  for  a  number  of  years 
defendant  has  tried  to  force  them  to  do  anything.  The 
defendant  asked  a  great  many  witnesses,  a  hundred  or  more, 
doubtless,  whether  they  thought  its  dissolution  would  be 
d(  sirable.  None  of  them  answered  yes.  Some  of  them  did 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  or  not.  An  overwhelming 
majority  testified  that  such  a  dissolution  would  be  hurtful 
to  the  industry.  It  is  true  that  not  many  of  them  who  so  said 
could  give  convincing  or  conclusive  reasons  for  the  opinion 
that  they  expressed,  but  the  fact  remains  that  nobody  in  the 
trade  feels  that  the  defendant  is  hurting  anybody,  or  for  a 
number  of  years  past  has  hurt  anybody,  or  has  tried  to. 

Consumers  of  cans  were,  when  the  testimony  was  taken, 
paying  less  money  for  cans  than  they  had  frequently  paid 
in  the  past.  Few  of  them  were  aware  that  this  reduction 
in  price  was  due  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  to  cheaper 
tin  plate.  Prices  were  relatively  stable.  They  fluctuated 
as  to  most  kind  of  cans  scarcely  at  all  within  a  year,  and 
usually  but  little  from  year  to  year.  Users  were  practically 
certain  of  being  able  to  get  what  cans  they  wanted  when 
and  as  they  wanted  them.  In  short,  defendant  having 
great  facilities  habitually  used  them  to  give  intelligent, 
courteous,  and  kindly  aid.  It  is  unmistakably  popular  in 
the  trade. 

[898]  The  Government  might  properly  reply  that  those 
who  buy  cans  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  prod- 
ucts in  them.  So  long  as  they  are  certain  that  their  com- 
petitors are  not  getting  cans  materially  cheaper  than  they 
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istence,  competitors  sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  The  record 
does  not  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  aggregate  volume  of 
business  done  or  cans  made  by  defendant's  competitors,  ex- 
cept for  the  year  1913.  At  that  time,  as  already  stated,  they 
sold  about  one-half,  a  little  less  or  a  little  more,  as  you  choose. 
The  progress  from  year  to  year  of  some  of  the  larger  con- 
cerns is  shown.  The  percentage  of  their  growth  has  usually 
been  higher  tlian  that  of  defendant,  sometimes  much  higher; 
but  we  know  nothing  accurately  of  various  concerns  that 
made  and  sold  cans  at  various  times  since  1901,  but  who  no 
longer  do  so.  As  has  already  been  stated,  some  considerable 
competitors  have  since  1901  been  absorbed  by  the  defendant. 
The  latter's  consumption  of  tin  plate  for  each  year  from 
1903  is  stated  in  the  record.  The  country's  total  production 
of  such  plate  for  each  of  those  years  is  also  given.  The 
figures  of  the  ex [899] port  of  such  plate  do  not  appear  to  be 
stated,  but  they  are  easily  obtained  from  the  official  statisti- 
cal abstract.  It  is  true  that  in  such  abstract  the  exports 
and  imports  of  teme  plates  are  not  separate  from  those  of 
tin  plate,  although  the  dcHnestic  production  of  each  is  sep- 
arately given.  Assuming  that  the  same  proportion  of  terne 
as  of  tin  plate  is  exported  and  imported,  the  amount  of  tin 
plate  retained  for  consumption  in  each  year  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Any  possible  inaccuracy  in  the  assumption  made 
as  to  the  amount  of  terne  plate  going  into  foreign  trade  can 
not  appreciably  affect  the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  country's  consumption  of  tin  plate  properly  chargeable 
to  defendant.  This  proportion  varies  somewhat  from  year 
to  year.  It  was  as  low  as  27.9  per  cent  in  1906,  and  as  high 
as  34.6  per  cent  in  1911.  The  latter  was  a  year  in  which 
there  was  an  unusually  large  demand  for  packers'  cans,  a  de- 
mand which  the  defendant  seems  to  have  been  able  to  meet 
more  readily  than  its  competitors.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
apparent  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  are  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  the  tin  plate  retained  for  consmnption  in  any 
particular  year  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
in  the  same  12  months  is  actually  consumed.  However,  as 
the  defendant  in  each  of  the  years  1903  and  1904  seems  to 
have  used  about  30.7  per  cent  of  the  total  tin  plate  retained 
for  domestic  consumption,  and  in  the  year  1912,  29.9  per 
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cent,  and  in  1913,  30.3  per  cent,  or  an  average  for  the  two 
years  of  30.1  per  cent,  it  may  be  said  that  in  a  decade  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  change  in  the  proportion  of  the 
country's  tin  plate  which  defendant  has  consumed.  Of 
course,  not  all  the  tin  plate  goes  into  cans,  but  almost  all  of 
it  does. 

CANS  MADE  FOB  USE,  NOT  FOR  SALE, 

About  one-third  of  the  cans  made  in  this  country  are 
made  by  concerns  who  themselves  use  them.  The  Govern- 
ment says  that,  in  determining  the  degree  to  which  the  de- 
fendant has  succeeded  in  monopolizing  the  trade,  such  cans 
should  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  defendant  as  strenu- 
ously insists  that  they  should  be.  As  a  technical  proposi- 
tion, the  Government  would  seem  to  be  right.  Cans  made 
by  persons  who  use  them  are  not  as  cans  traded  in.  In  con- 
sidering the  cans  which  as  such  form  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  they  may  be  excluded,  and  indeed,  from  that 
standpoint,  must  be. 

If  an  attempt  was  made  in  a  particular  city  to  combine  all 
the  bakers,  and  such  attempt  was  successful,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  held  that  a  State  law,  couched  in  the  same  phraseology 
as  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act,  except  that  it  "would  be  re- 
stricted to  intrastate  commerce,  would  be  violated,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  that  city  one-half  or  two-thirds  or  even 
three-quarters  of  the  bread  consumed  was  actually  baked  in 
the  kitchens  of  private  families. 

Yet  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  cans  used  in  the  country 
are  made  by  the  people  who  use  them  is  one  of  great  signifi- 
cance. It  shows  that  any  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
cans,  due  to  other  causes  than  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, or  of  raw  material,  would  probably  lead  to  two  things : 
First,  a  number  of  the  well-equipped  can  factories  which 
now  confine  their  production  to  the  needs  of  [900]  their 
owners  would  begin  manufacturing  for  the  general  trade; 
and,  second,  many  other  consumers  of  cans,  who  now  buy 
them,  would  then  begin  to  make  them  for  themselves.  Such 
a  possibility  imposes  a  check  of  no  mean  efficiency  upon  the 
actual  power  of  the  defendant  greatly  to  raise  the  price  of 
cans. 
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The  number  of  consumers  who  formerly  made  their  own 
cans  was  both  absolutely  and  relatively  greater  than  it  is 
to-day.  Small  canners,  except  under  peculiar  conditions, 
such  as  those  with  which  the  Alaskan  salmon  canneries  have 
to  dealy  no  longer  make  them.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as 
one  may  make  a  guess  from  imperfect  data,  it  is  probable 
the  proportion  of  all  kinds  of  cans  made  by  those  who  used 
them  is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  it  was  15  or  20  years  ago. 
What  has  happened  has  apparently  been  that  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cans,  not  only  for 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  for  many  other  purposes, 
and  that  especially  for  those  other  purposes  the  consumption 
of  particular  factories  or  companies  has  become  very  large, 
and  that  a  number  of  these  find  it  to  their  interest  to  make 
their  own  cans. 

The  Government  contends  that  the  defendant's  real  pre- 
dominance in  the  trade  is  much  greater  than  the  figures  and 
percentages  show.  It  says  a  good  many  of  the  cans  which 
swell  the  total  of  independent  producers  are  made  in  small 
shops  or  factories  which  survive  solely  because  they  are  in- 
dividually insignificant,  and  cater  to  an  almost  purely  local 
trade  which  deals  with  them  because  they  are  at  hand.  Such 
concerns  are  not  competitors  of  defendant  in  any  very  im- 
portant sense.  Some,  or  many,  of  such  shops  would  always 
contrive  to  live,  no  matter  how  complete  defendant's  domina- 
tion might  be  in  every  sense  which  counts.  All  this  may  be 
and  doubtless  is  true,  but  that  they  do  still  exist,  and  might 
live  under  conditions  still  more  unfavorable,  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  how  unlimited 
defendant's  domination  of  the  industry  is  or  can  become. 
That  there  are  such  small  factories,  and  they  serve  a  real 
need,  is  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  a  number  of  witnesses 
why  in  their  opinion  a  true  monopoly  in  can  making  is  im- 
possible. It  does  not  even  to-day  take  very  much  money 
to  go  into  can  making,  and  if  one  has  industry,  character, 
some  little  ability,  and  a  fair  average  of  luck,  to  stay  in  it. 
The  instant  defendant  attempts  to  exert  oppressively  its 
great  influence  in  the  trade  and  what  may  be  conceded  to  be 
its  present  domination  over  prices,  these  small  shops  would 
extend  their  output  and  many  others  would  be  opened. 
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EARNINGfi   OF  DEFENDANT. 

It  is  not  well,  in  dealing  with  such  great  and  many-sided 
problems,  to  ignore  any  of  their  conditions,  even  those  the 
immediate  legal  bearing  of  which  may  be  obscure,  or  even 
apparently  non-existent.  The  defendant's  financial  condition 
for  some  years  after  its  formation  was  none  too  good.  The 
mistakes  of  the  promoters  had  been  too  serious.  Before  the 
petition  in  this  case  was  filed,  it  had  greatly  improved.  By 
the  time  at  which  this  opinion  is  written,  it  has  fared  so  well 
that  the  day  seems  near  at  hand  at  which  all  arrears  of  the 
[901 J  cumulative  dividend  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  on 
its  more  than  $40,000,000  of  preferred  stock  will  be  paid.  It 
would  be  unwise,  in  the  present  state  of  speculative  optimism, 
to  attach  undue  importance  to  the  prices  which  are  quoted 
for  securities  of  companies  which  have,  or  are  said  to  have, 
war  orders.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  common  stock  of  the 
defendant,  which  when  issued  avowedly  represented  nothing 
more  substantial  than  hopes,  is  now  selling  at  something  like 
$60  a  share  and  the  preferred  at  $110.  The  plants  which 
were  taken  over  at  and  about  the  time  of  defendant's  forma- 
tion could  have  been  duplicated  for  probably  not  exceeding 
$10,000,000.  $7,000,000  of  cash  went  into  its  treasury. '  At 
present  prices,  the  securities  which  represent  the  original 
$17,000,000  will  sell  for  $68,000,000,  or  four  times  as  much. 
This  $51,000,000,  or  so  much  of  it  as  will  remain  when  prices 
are  more  nearly  normal  than  they  are  now,  has  been  earned 
in  supplying  an  article,  the  ultimate  consumers  of  which  com- 
prise almost  every  individual  in  the  entire  population.  The 
'poorest  and  most  struggling  of  the  people  are  relatively,  to 
their  total  expenditures,  large  consumers  of  canned  goods. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  countless  steps  and  many  processes 
which  come  between  the  original  producer  of  the  fruits  or 
the  vegetables  or  other  things  which  are  canned,  and  ihe 
ultimate  consumer,  there  are  costs,  charges,  and  profits  which 
in  the  aggregate  far  exceed  the  fraction  of  a  cent  a  can 
which  the  last  analysis  represents,  even  as  things  are  and 
have  been,  the  defendant's  gross  profit  on  the  sale  of  each  con- 
tainer. If  defendant  had  never  been  formed,  no  one  can 
be  sure  that  cans  would  now  be  lower. 
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One  who  sells  only  one-half  of  the  cans  that  are  sold  does 
not,  of  course,  possess  a  monopoly  in  the  same  sense  as  he 
would  if  he  sold  all  or  nearly  all  of  them.  Yet  he  may  have 
more  power  over  the  industry  than  it  is  well  for  any  one  con- 
cern to  possess.  No  one  can  say  with  any  certainty  that  any- 
body would  be  better  off  if  defendant  had  never,  in  any  way, 
restrained  or  controlled  absolutely  free  competition  in  cans. 
All  that  can  be  argued  is  that,  in  view  of  the  declared  policy 
of  Congress,  the  legal  presumption  must  be  that  which  was 
done  was  against  the  public  weal. 

If  it  be  true  that  size  and  power,  apart  from  the  way  in 
which  they  wei^  acquired,  or  the  purpose  with  which  they 
are  used,  do  not  offend  against  the  law,  it  is  equally  true  that 
one  of  the  designs  of  the  framers  of  the  Anti-Trust  act  was 
to  prevent  the  concentration  in  a  few  hands  of  control  over 
great  industries.  They  preferred  a  social  and  industrial 
state  in  which  there  should  be  many  independent  pro- 
ducers. Size  and  power  are  themselves  facts  some  of 
whose  consequences  do  not  depend  upon  the  way  in  which 
they  were  created  or  in  which  they  are  used.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  they  might  be  acquired  honestly  and 
used  as  fairly  as  men  who  are  in  business  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  making  money  for  themselves  and  their  associates 
could  be  expected  to  use  them,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
and  for  all  that  constitute  a  public  danger,  or  at  all  events 
give  rise  to  difficult,  social,  industrial,  and  political  problems. 

[902]  The  law  wishes  that  industrial  and  trading  corpora- 
tions shall  operate  under  the  checks  and  balances  imposed 
by  free  and  unrestrained  competition.  Doubtless,  no  one  is 
blind  to  the  evil  which  such  competition  itself  brings  with  it, 
precisely  as  no  thoughtful  man  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  some  of  our  constitutional  checks  and  balances 
put  in  the  way  of  securing  an  ideally  efficient  government. 
Congress  wished  to  preserve  competition  because,  among 
other  reasons,  it  did  not  know  what  to  substitute  for  the  re- 
straints competition  imposes.  It  has  not  accepted  the  sug- 
gestions of  some  influential  men  that  the  control  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  industry  should  be  penalized.    It  has  not  yet 
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been  willing  to  go  far  in  the  way  of  regulating  and  con- 
trolling corporations  merely  because  they  are  large  and  pow- 
erful, perhaps  because  many  people  have  always  felt  that 
government  control  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and  to  be  avoided 
whenever  it  is  not  absolutely  required  for  the  prevention  of 
greater  wrong. 

The  problem  presented  by  size  and  power  is  one  of  such 
far-reaching  difficulty  that  Congress  has  said,  while  it  does 
not  see  how  to  deal  with  them  when  acquired  in  the  legiti- 
mate expansion  of  a  lawful  business,  it  will  prevent  their 
illegitimate  and  unnatural  acquirement  by  any  attempt  to 
restrain  trade  or  monopolize  industry.  Perhaps  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  believed  that,  if  such  illegitimate 
attempts  were  effectively  prevented,  the  occasions  on  which 
it  would  become  necessary  to  deal  with  size  and  power  other- 
wise brought  about  would  be  so  few  and  so  long  postponed 
that  it  might  never  be  necessary  to  deal  with  them  at  all.  In 
administering  the  Anti-Trust  acts,  a  number  of  great  and 
powerful  offenders  against  them  have  been  dissolved.  So 
far  as  is  possible  to  judge,  the  consuming  public  has  not  as 
yet  greatly  profited  by  their  dissolution.  It  is  perhaps  not 
likely  that  any  benefit  could  have  been  expected  until  in  the 
dow  course  of  time  the  ownership  of  the  newly  created  cor- 
porations gradually  drifts  into  different  hands.  In  most  of 
the  cases  in  which  dissolution  has  been  decreed,  the  defend- 
ants had,  not  long  before  proceedings  against  them  were  in- 
stituted, done  things  which  evidenced  their  continued  intent 
to  dominate  and  restrain  trade  by  the  use  of  methods  which 
interfered  more  or  less  seriously  with  the  reasonable  freedom 
of  their  customers  or  their  competitors. 

As  has  been  shown,  defendant  for  a  number  of  years  past 
has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  While  it  had  its  origin  in  un- 
lawful acts  and  thereby  acquired  a  power  which  may  be 
harmful,  and  the  acquisition  of  which  in  any  event  was 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  Congress  as  embodied  in  the  statute, 
it  has  for  some  time  past  used  that  power,  on  the  whole, 
rather  for  weal  than  for  woe.  In  this  case,  if  a  dissolution 
be  decreed,  it  will  have  as  its  sole  reason  the  carrying  out 
of  the  policy  of  Congress  that  a  trading  or  industrial  cor- 
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poration  shall  not,  by  an  attempt  to  restrain  or  monopolize 
trade,  become  so  powerful  that  it  exerts  an  influence  on  the 
industry  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  its  competitors.  A 
court  of  equity,  in  deciding  that  it  will  so  decree,  will  not 
consider  whether  public  good  might  not  be  furthered  by 
punishing  those  who  do  or  try  to  do  illegal  things.  To  ad- 
minister punishment  is  not  within  its  province.  To  make 
clear  the  futility  of  such  attempts,  by  striking  [903]  down 
all  that  has  been  done  to  that  end,  is  as  far  as  it  can  go.  But 
here  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  court  cannot 
undo  much  that  has  been  done.  During  the  16  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  decision  of  United  States  v.  Knight, 
166  U.  S.  1,  16  Sup.  Ct.  249,  89  L.  Ed.  326,  and  that  of 
United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Go.  221  U.  S.  106,  31 
Sup.  Ct.  632,  65  L.  Ed.  663,  much  water  ran  over  the  dam. 
Until  the  opinion  in  the  latter  case  was  handed  down,  it 
doubtless  would  have  been  inexpedient  for  the  Government 
to  have  begun  proceedings  against  all  combinations,  a  part 
of  whose  original  motive  was  the  restraint  of  trade  and  the 
bringing  about  of  monopoly.  Before  such  suits  can  be  insti- 
tuted, the  Government  must  investigate.  Such  investiga- 
tions, when  simultaneously  directed  against  matiy  large  con- 
cerns, disturb  business.  In  postponing  even  such  prelimi- 
nary inquiries  until  after  the  Supreme  Court  had  laid  down 
the  law,  the  Government  was  very  likely  wise. 

Nevertheless,  time  has  gone  by.*  Conditions  have  changed. 
In  this  can  industry  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  put  things 
back  where  they  were  on  the  1st  of  March,  1901,  and,  if  it 
were  possiUe,  probably  highly  undesirable. 

The  record  shows  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
large  and  str<XDig  can  maker  can  serve  the  trade,  and  a  small 
one  cannot.  Perhaps  it  did  not  require  much  testimony  to 
show  that  he  who  is  strong  and  rich  has  more  ability  to  serve 
than  he  who  is  poor  and  weak,  provided  always  that  there 
is  an  equal  wish  to  do  so. 

Defendant  oace  sought  to  emancipate  itself  from  re- 
straints of  competition.  Its  power  is  great,  but,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  is  limited  by  a  large  volume  of 
actual  competition  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  the  poten- 
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tial  competition,  from  the  possibility  of  which  in  the  present 
state  of  the  industry  it  cannot  escape.  Those  in  the  trade 
are  satisfied  with  it  They  do  not  want  it  dissolved. 
Whether  its  dissolution  would  profit  any  one  is  doubtful. 
The  first  and  immediate  effect  would  almost  certainly  be  the 
reverse,  whatever  larger  good  might  in  the  end  come  from  it. 

I  am  frankly  reluctant  to  destroy  so  finely  adjusted  an 
industrial  machine  as  the  record  diows  defendant  to  be. 
Yet  the  Government,  too,  has  its  rights,  and  has  thus  far 
been  properly  insistent  upon  them.  The  case  most  nearly 
in  point  is  United  States  v.  International  Harvester  Co.^  214 
Fed.  987.  There  is  in  that  case  a  strong  dissent  from  a 
very  able  judge.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  of  the  court  cay 
not  be  lightly  pushed  aside. 

The  Government  recognizes  that  the  situation  which  ex- 
isted before  defendant  was  formed  can  not  be  restored. 
What  it  principally  fears  is  that  the  defendant  will,  to  the 
public  prejudice,  hereafter  dangerously  use  the  strength 
which  it  gained  by  its  original  lawbreaking.  Defendant's 
reply,  that  in  that  event  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  act,  does  not  fully  meet  the  case.  If  this  i>etition 
be  dismissed  upon  its  merits  and  without  qualification,  de- 
fendant might  be  entitled  to  claim  in  any  future  proceeding 
that  nothing  here  in  issue  may  be  there  used  against  it. 
Nor  would  a  dismissal  without  preju  [904] dice,  as  was  pro- 
posed in  Judge  Sanborn's  dissenting  opinion  in  United 
States  V.  International  Harvester  Co.j  suproj  altogether 
meet  the  case. 

An  immense  volume  of  testimony  has  been  taken.  Much 
of  it  could  not  be  again  secured.  An  attempt  to  do  so 
would  involve  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  money.  In  this 
ease  counsel  on  both  sides  worked  with  tireless  energy.  And 
yet  nearly  2  years  elapsed  between  the  filing  of  the  petition 
and  the  argument  in  court  It  has  now  been  4}  months 
since  that  hearing.  The  history  of  the  defendant  from  its 
organization  to  the  filing  of  the  petition  is  now  of  record. 
It  has  been  fully  digested  and  briefed  by  counsel.  This 
court  has  spent  many  months  in  its  study  and  has  reached, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  many  definite  conclusions  as  to 
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facts.  Why  should  all  this  work  be  wasted?  If  the  de- 
fendant shall  hereafter  do  anything  which  will  justify  or 
require  the  action  of  the  court,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  not  promptly  get  the 
relief,  to  which  it  would  then  be  entitled,  at  little  cost  to 
anybody.  That  result  can  be  easily  obtained  if  a  start  may 
then  be  made  from  where  we  now  are,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  proceedings  have  to  be  begun  all  over  again. 
A  dislike  for  useless  waste  and  destruction  makes  one  loath 
to  follow  the  authority  which  may  be  understood  as  requir- 
ing the  breaking  up  of  defendant's  organization,  in  spite 
of  its  proved  power  for  good,  albeit  with  serious  possibilities 
of  evil.  A  like  instinct  rebels  against  taking  any  course 
which  may  hereafter  involve  this  or  any  other  tribunal's 
going  again  over  any  part  of  the  ground  which  in  this  pro- 
ceeding has  once  been  covered. 

Under  the  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  better  simply 
to  retain  the  bill,  without  at  present  decreeing  a  dissolution, 
but  reserving  the  right  to  do  so  whenever,  if  ever,  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  to  the  court  that  the  size  and  power  of 
the  defendant,  brought  about  as  they  originally  were,  are 
being  used  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  or  whenever  such 
size  and  power,  without  being  intentionally  so  used,  have 
given  to  the  defendant  a  dominance  and  control  over  the 
industry,  or  some  portion  of  it,  so  great  as  to  make  dissolu- 
tion or  other  restraining  decree  of  the  court  expedient.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  suggested  that  this  court  should  or  could 
undertake  the  regulation  of  defendant's  business.  Courts 
have  no  such  power  and  no  fitness  for  its  exercise.  What  is 
proposed  is,  in  default  of  a  better  way,  of  dealing  with  a 
somewhat  unusual  and  very  difficult  condition.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  before  any  occasion  to  act  upon  the  power  re- 
served shall  arise.  Congress  will  substitute  some  other 
method  than  dissolution  for  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  arise  when  a  single  corporation  absorbs  a  large  part 
of  the  country's  productive  capacity  in  any  one  line. 

I  shall  take  the  course  indicated,  unless  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  insist  on  my  entering  such  a  final  decree  as 
will  enable  them  to  seek  at  once  a  review  by  a  higher 
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tribunal.  If  either  of  them  does,  I  am  not  prepared  now 
to  say  that  they  will  not  be  within  their  rights,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  my  duty  to  do  what  they  a^.  That  question 
is  reserved  until  the  occasion  for  deciding  it  shall  arise. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  ET  AL.« 

(District  Court,  D.  Maryland.    July  7,  1916.) 

[284  Fed.  Rep.  1019.] 

Monopolies  26(1) — Suit  fob  Dissolution — Decbbe. — Although  a  cor- 
poration has  been  adjudged  In  its  inception  to  have  been  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  in  restraint  of  Interstate  trade  and  to  have  com- 
mitted unlawful  acts,  whether  a  dissolution  will  be  decreed  rests  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  where  the  unlawful  acts  have 
ceased,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  the  public  Interest  will  be 
best  served  thereby,  the  corporation  will  be  permitted  to  remain 
intact  and  to  continue  its  business,  the  court  retaining  the  bill  as  a 
restraint  upon  its  future  operations.* 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  S  17;  Dec 
Dig.  26(1).] 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Ameri- 
can Can  Company  and  others.    Decree  considered. 

G.  Carroll  Todd^  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  and  Hervry  E*  OoUon, 
Sp.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  for  the  United  States. 

John  Barton  Payne^  of  Chicago,  111. ;  Oeorge  S.  WiUis^  of 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  Thomas  M.  Day^  of  New  York  City,  for 
defendants. 

BosE,  District  Judge. 

Shall  the  defendant  be  dissolved?  is  the  only  question  in 
which  any  of  the  parties  are  interested.  On  the  record  the 
Government  may  be  technically  entitled  to  other  relief,  but 
it  would  be  of  no  practical  value,  if  given,  and  no  request 
for  it  has  been  made.  For  similar  reasons,  none  of  the  de- 
fendants still  before  tiie  court  have  thought  it  worth  while 

•  For  prior  opinion  (230  Fed.  850)  see  ante^  page  4Sa 
»  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1016,  by  West  Publishing  Oo, 
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to  insist  upon  their  separate  defenses.    Upon  the  question 
at  issue  the  opinion  heretofore  handed  down  said : 

**  Under  the  circamstances,  would  It  not  be  better  simply  to  retain 
the  bill,  without  at  present  decreeing  a  dissolution,  but  reserving  the 
right  to  do  so  whenever,  if  ever,  it  shaU  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
court  that  the  size  and  power  of  the  defendant,  brought  about  as  they 
originally  were,  are  being  used  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  or  when- 
ever such  size  and  power,  without  being  intentionally  so  used,  have 
given  to  the  defendant  a  dominance  and  control  over  the  Industry,  or 
some  portion  of  it,  so  great  as  to  make  dissolution  or  other  restraining 
decree  of  the  court  expedient?  *  *  *  I  shall  take  the  course  indi-  # 
cated,  unless  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  insist  on  my  entering  such 
a  final  decree  as  will  enable  them  to  seek  at  once  a  review  by  a  higher 
tribunal.  If  either  of  them  does,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
will  not  be  within  their  rights,  and  that  it  will  not  be  my  duty  to  do 
what  they  ask.  That  question  is  reserved  until  the  occasion  f6r 
deciding  it  shall  arise.*'    230  Fed.  859. 

The  defendant  was  willing  to  accept  the  court's  suggestion, 
provided  the  Government  would  do  likewise;  but  the  law 
officers  of  the  latter  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  issues  involved,  the  case  should  be  carried  to  the  court  of 
last  resort  The  Government  has,  accordingly,  moved  for 
a  decree  of  dissolution.  The  defendant  has  countered 
with  a  motion  for  an  unqualified  dismissal,  or,  in  the  al- 
ternative, for  a  dismissal  without  prejudice.  For  the  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  original  opinion,  defendant's  motions  will 
be  denied. 

In  passing  upon  the  Government's  contention,  little  will 
be  added  to  that  which  has  already  been  said.  Jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity  is  remedial,  not  punitive.  A  dissolu- 
tion may  not  be  decreed,  unless  there  [1080]  is  reason  to 
believe  that  more  good  than  harm  will  come  of  it.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  in  weighing  the  probabilities  for  good  or 
evil,  the  chancellor  must  put  aside  any  individual  opinion 
he  may  have  as  to  whether  the  community  gains  or  loses 
by  unlimited  competition.  The  Anti-Trust  acts  voice  the 
will  of  Congress  that  the  competitive  regime  shall  be  main- 
tained. In  contemplation  of  the  law,  any  restraint  of  com- 
petition unlawfully  brought  about  does  harm.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  courts  to  give  effect  to  the  legislative  will,  but  it 
is  equally  their  duty  so  to  shape  their  decrees  as  to  bring 
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about  the  result  desired  by  Congress  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  anybody's  time  or  of  anybody's  money. 

The  Government  asserts  that,  because  of  defendant's  size 
and  power,  the  checks  and  balances  imposed  by  free  and  un- 
restrained competition  do  not  limit  its  operation  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  they  would  if  it  were  smaller  or  weaker, 
and  that,  if  it  be  broken  up  into  five  or  six  separate  and  in- 
dependent concerns,  such  checks  and  balances  will  come  into 
play.  In  the  long  run  such  would  doubtless  be  the  outcome. 
«  The  form  of  dissolution  decreed  might  be  such  that  the 
hoped-for  end  would  be  attained  in  a  shorter  time  than  ap- 
parently will  be  required  in  the  oil  and  in  the  tobacco 
trades.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  nor  even  perhaps 
probable,  that  between  the  various  units  into  which  the  de- 
fendant might  be  divided  sharp  competition  would  at  once 
spring  up.  The  officers  and  managers  of  the  new  concerns 
would  at  first  be  men,  most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  had  been 
trained  in  the  service  of  the  defendant,  and  who  in  that  ser- 
vice had  acquired  more  or  less  uniform  habits  of  mind  and 
ways  of  looking  at  the  problems  of  the  business.  It  is  likely 
that  for  a  period  greater  or  less  in  duraticm  they  would  be 
disinclined  to  depart  from  the  paths  in  which  they  had  been 
used  to  tread.  The  mass  of  details  with  which  such  a  dissolu- 
tion would  require  them  to  deal  would  for  some  time  absorb 
most  of  their  energies  of  mind  and  body.  A  dissolution,  if 
really  thorough-going  and  radical,  would  necessarily  cause 
a  good  deal  of  loss,  and  for  a  while  entail  unusual  expen- 
ditures of  many  kinds.  For  the  time  being  the  power  of 
any  of  the  concerns  to  compete  in  ways  advantageous  to  the 
consuming  public  would  be  largely  curtailed. 

Such  considerations  are  important  in  themselves,  but  they 
might  be  held  immaterial  to  the  question  in  hand  if  any  one 
of  a  number  of  other  conditions  existed,  viz :  If  the  defend- 
ant was  using  its  power,  prestige,  or  resources  to  deal  im- 
f airly  or  oppressively  with  its  competitors  or  with  the  pub- 
lic, or  if  the  maximum  prices  which  it  could  hope  to  obtain 
for  its  wares  were  not  limited  within  a  rather  narrow  range 
by  the  actual  competition  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  still 
more  by  the  potential  competition  which  a  few  months  of 
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higher  prices,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  indus- 
try, would  make  real  and  dangerous,  or  if  there  was  no  prob- 
ability  that  within  a  reasonable  time  and  without  the  aid  of 
judicial  action,  the  comparative  regime  would  again  estab- 
lish itself.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  At  no  period  after  the 
first  year  or  two  following  defendant's  organization  has  the 
unfair  or  oppressive  treatment  of  its  competitors  been  a  part 
of  its  policy.  It  is  true,  that  it  concealed  or  denied  its  own- 
ership of  a  couple  of  its  subsidiaries.  Nothing  can  be  said 
even  in  excuse,  much  less  in  justification,  of  what  it  did  in 
that  way.  Nevertheless  those  actions  [1021]  appear  to  have 
been  exceptional,  rather  than  part  of  any  general  scheme. 

Its  bargain  with  the  Tin  Plate  Company  may  have  op- 
erated unfairly  to  its  competitors,  and  for  a  time  probably 
did.  The  growth  of  independent  manufacturers  of  tin  plate, 
and  various  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  industry,  have 
in  recent  years  made  that  advantage  of  little  moment.  The 
record  seems  to  show  that  a  number  of  years  before  the  filing 
of  the  petition  in  this  case  the  defendant  made  up  its  mind 
that  it  would  not  give  its  competitors  or  the  public  cause  for 
complaint  against  it,  and  that  it  has  since  lived  up  to  that 
resolution. 

The  defendant  does  fix  the  prices  at  which  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  packers'  cans  are  sold.  It  is  the  most 
potent  factor  in  determining  the  price  at  which  all  of  them 
are  disposed  of,  but  its  power  to  do  either  depends  upon  its 
making  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  market  conditions. 
Any  considerable  increase  in  prices  would  promptly  bring  a 
host  of  new  competitors  into  the  field.  It  is  neither  certain 
nor  probable  that  it  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  trade.  The  business  and  resources  of  some  of  its 
competitors  have  been  steadily  growing,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively.  A  continuation  of  the  present  conditions  may 
well  result  in  the  development  of  some  of  them  until  com- 
petition will  again  control  the  market.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  this  result  may  be  attained  even  earlier  than 
the  public  could  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  which  the  Gov- 
ernment hopes  a  dissolution  would  ultimately  confer. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  jurisdiction  over  the  case  is  re- 
tained, the  assurance  that  the  defendant  will  not  resort  to 
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unfair  practices  will  be  well-nigh  absolute.  Under  such 
conditions  it  will  not  be  likely  to  accept  a  competitor's  offer 
to  sell  out  to  it,  and  thereby  add  to  that  size  and  power 
which,  acquired  as  they  were,  in  defiance  of  law,  the  court 
must  necessarily  view  with  suspicion  and  distrust  Under 
such  circumstances  the  passing  of  a  decree  for  dissolution 
seems  both  unnecessary  and  unwise.  The  insistence  that 
the  court  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  assimies  that  equitable 
modes  of  relief  are  fixed  and  rigid.  That  is  not  so.  The 
glory  of  chancery  has  always  been  that  it  could  mold  its 
remedies  to  meet  the  conditions  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
In  this  case  it  appears  probable  that  all  potential  restraints 
upon  free  competition  now  imposed  by  the  size  and  power 
of  defendant  will  pass  away  as  speedily  without  as  with 
dissolution,  and  that  dissolution  will  cause  far  more  loss 
and  business  disturbance  than  will  attend  the  gradual  re- 
establishment  of  competitive  conditions  by  the  play  of 
economic  forces.   If  so,  no  dissolution  should  now  be  decreed. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  these  forecasts  of  the  future 
may  not  be  realized.  In  that  event,  the  retention  of  juris- 
diction will  enable  the  Government  promptly  and  cheaply 
to  compel  a  dissolution  whenever  anything  which  defendant 
may  hereafter  do,  or  whenever  anything  which  may  here- 
after happen  makes  such  action  necessary  or  expedient. 

It  is,  however,  said  that  what  the  court  has  suggested  it 
may  not  do,  whatever  else  may  be  within  its  power.  It  is 
not  denied  that  the  course  mapped  out  is  well  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor.  The  right  to  make  decrees 
which  are  indistinguishable  in  principle  [1033]  from  the 
one  proposed  has  been  recognized  and  exercised,  but  it  would 
be  of  little  moment  if  it  had  not  been.  The  creative  faculty 
of  equity  still  continues  to  be  energetic  and  productive. 
Bispham's  Equity  (9th  ed.)  §  583. 

Conceding  all  this  to  be  true,  it  is  nevertheless  asserted 
that  no  such  decree  could  be  properly  made  by  a  District 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  argument  is  short.  Such 
a  decree  is  not  final.  No  appeal  will  lie  from  any  decree 
which  is  not.  The  court  of  first  instance  may  not  take  away 
the  right  of  review.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  abso- 
lute soundness  of  the  third  of  these  propositions,  and  the 
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second,  correctly  understood,  is  equally  unquestionable;  but 
the  rule  that  an  aggrieved  party,  before  he  may  appeal, 
must  await  the  entering  of  a  final  decree,  was  never  in- 
tended to  put  limitations  upon  the  power  of  a  court  of 
equity  to  give  the  relief  most  appropriate  to  the  case  before 
it.  What  it  would  be  lawful  for  a  court  of  chancery  to 
do  if  there  was  no  such  rule  as  to  appeals  remains  lawful, 
although  such  rule  exists.  The  fact  is  that  in  this  case  the 
decree  to  be  made  would  be  final.  The  case  has  been 
brought  regularly  to  hearing.  Upon  the  record  so  made,  the 
Government  says  it  is  entitled  to  a  decree  of  dissolution. 
The  court  upon  that  record  denies  the  relief  for  which 
the  Government  asks,  which  is  a  final  determination  of  the 
issue,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  record  as  it  stands. 

No  one  would  question  that  a  dismissal  of  the  petition, 
albeit  without  prejudice,  would  be  a  final  decree,  from  which 
an  appeal  would  lie.  Why  should  a  mere  retention  of  the 
petition  make  any  difference?  Dissolution  is  equally  denied 
on  the  case  as  made.  It  is  true  that  if,  from  something 
which  has  occurred  since  the  filing  of  the  petition,  and 
which  is  subsequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court, 
a  decree  for  dissolution  becomes  proper,  it  may  then  be 
made,  precisely  as  the  same  result  would  follow  if  the  peti- 
tion had  been  dismissed  without  prejudice.  The  only  differ- 
ence  is  that  in  the  latter  case  everybody  would  be  put  to 
far  greater  cost  and  trouble  to  reach  the  same  end. 

A  decree  will  therefore  be  entered  adjudging  that  while 
the  defendant  was  organized  to  monopolize  interstate  trade 
in  cans,  and  to  attain  that  object  such  trade  was  unlaw- 
fully restrained  by  it  and  by  those  who  formed  it  and 
directed  its  earlier  activities,  and  that  some  of  tho^  indi- 
viduals still  participate  in  its  management  and  control, 
still,  upon  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
those  facts  and  circumstances  are  set  forth  and  found  in  the 
opinion  heretofore  filed,  the  request  or  demand  of  the 
Government  for  a  decree  of  dissolution  is  denied,  without 
prejudice  to  a  renewal  of  such  demand  or  the  seeking  of 
other  appropriate  relief,  if  it  shall  hereafter  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  court  from  other  facts  occurring  subsequent 
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to  the  filing  of  the  petition  in  this  cause  that  the  size  and 
power  of  the  defendant,  brought  about  as  they  originally 
were,  are  being  used  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  or  when- 
ever such  size  and  power,  without  being  intentionally  so 
used,  have  given  to  the  defendant  a  dominance  or  control 
over  the  industry,  or  some  portion  of  it,  so  great  as  to 
make  dissolution  or  other  restraining  decree  of  the  court 
expedient. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  RINTELEN  ET  AL. 

(District  Court,  S.  D.  New  York.    June  29,  1916.) 

[233  Fed.  Rep.,  793.] 

MoNOPouss  29— GoNSPiBACXBS — OnxNSBfi.— Under  Sherman  Act  July 
2,  1890,  c.  647,  I  1,  26  Stat  209  (Ck>mp.  St.  1913,  I  8820),  declaring 
that  every  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  is  illegal,  defendants,  who 
conspired  to  restrain  trade  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations  are  guilty,  though  no  overt  acts  were  committed ;  such  con- 
spiracy being  governed  by  the  rules  applicable  to  common-law  con- 
spiracy, which  made  the  unlawful  conspiring  the  gist  of  the  offense.* 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent.  Dig.  1 19;  Dec 
Dig.  29. 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  First  and  Second 
Series,  Ck>nspiracy.] 
GoNSPntACT  27 — Ovfensss — Ovebt  Act. — ^The  common-law  offense  of 
conspiracy  is  completed  when  the  unlawful  coni9)iracy  Is  completed, 
and  proof  of  overt  acts  is  unnecessary. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Conspiracy,  Cent  Dig.  if  88,  39 ; 
Dec.  Dig.  27.] 
Indictment  and  Inix>bhation  1 — ^Pubpose  at  iNDicrmNT. — ^The  object 
of  an  indictment  Is,  first,  to  furnish  accused  with  a  description  of 
the  charge  against  him  which  will  enable  him  to  make  his  defense, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  his  conviction  or  acquittal  for  protection 
against  a  further  prosecution  for  the  same  charge,  as  well  as  to  in- 
form the  court  of  the  facts  alleged,  so  that  it  may  decide  whether 
they  are  sufficient  in  law  to  support  a  conviction,  if  one  should  be 
had. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Indictment  and  Information, 
Cent.  Dig.  II  1-3;  Dec.  Dig.  1.] 

•Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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MONOPOUEfi    31 — OFFENSS — GOITBPIBACT — INDICTMENT — SXJinCIENCT. — 

An  Indictment  charging  that  defendants,  in  yiolatlon  of  Sherman 
Act,  I  1,  making  Illegal  every  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  con- 
spired to  interfere  with  commerce  between  American  manufacturers 
of  war  munitions,  who  were  too  numerous  to  be  named,  and  the 
countries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy,  by  organizing 
strikes,  fomenting  labor  troubles,  and  by  other  means  hindering 
the  production  of  such  munitions,  as  well  as  their  transportation,  is 
sufficient  to  charge  an  offense  apprising  the  conspirators  of  the 
charge  against  them  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  intended  to 
carry  out  their  conspiracy. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  §  20 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  31.] 
Ck)NSPiBACT  26 — Offbnses — Defenses. — ^A  combination  to  effect  an 
unlawful  object  through  lawful  means  may  constitute  a  criminal 

conspiracy. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Conspiracy,  Cent  Dig.  S  37; 
Dec.  Dig.  26.] 
[794]  Indictment  and  Infobmation  163 — Validitt — ^Bnx  of  Pae- 
TicuLABs. — ^A  bill  of  particulars  cannot  aid  an  indictment  which 
lacks  a  statement  of  the  essential  facts  to  constitute  the  offense 
charged,  but  Is  appropriate  where  there  is  a  good  indictment,  and 
defendants  desire  to  be  more  particularly  Informed  as  to  matters 
which  will  aid  them  in  their  defense. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Indictment  and  Information, 
Cent  Dig.  I  625;  Dec  Dig.  163.] 

Franz  Kintelen  and  others  were  indicted  for  a  conspiracy 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  On  motion  to  quash  by 
defendants  Monnett  and  Taylor.    Motion  overruled. 

JoAa^  Lard  O^Brian,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Isaac  B. 
Oelandj  of  New  York  City,  Sp.  Asst.  Attys.  Gen.,  for  the 
United  States. 

Pugh  <6  Pughy  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  defendant  Monnett. 

WoiiVBRTON,  District  Judge. 

The  defendants  are  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  in  violation 
of  the  first  section  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Sher- 
man Act.  It  is  declared  by  that  section  that  every  conspir- 
acy in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States  or  with  foreign  nations  is  illegal.  The  sufficiency  of 
ihe  indictment  is  brought  to  test  by  a  motion  to  quash  on  the 
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part  of  the  defendant  Frank  S.  Monnett,  in  which  Jacob  C. 
Taylor  joins.  At  the  argument  I  was  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  motion  to  quash  was  well  taken,  in  view  of  the 
Cruikshank  case  and  others  holding  to  the  same  doctrine. 
Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  authorities,  however,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  indictment  is  suffi- 
cient.   I  will  proceed  to  state  my  reasons  therefor. 

[1,  2]  This  is  not  an  indictment  imder  section  37  of  the 
Criminal  Code  (act  March  4,  1909,  c.  321,  36  Stat.  1096 
[Comp.  St.  1913,  §  10201]),  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
set  out  that  one  or  more  of  the  parties  have  done  any  act  to 
effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy.  Nash  v.  United  States^ 
229  U.  S.  373,. 378,  33  Sup.  Ct.  780,  67  L.  Ed.  1232.  The 
sufficiency  of  the  indictment  is  to  be  measured  more  nearly 
by  the  sufficiency  of  an  indictment  for  the  common-law 
offense  of  conspiracy.  Under  the  conunon  law  the  conspir- 
ing together  is  the  offense,  and  on  proof  thereof  a  conviction 
is  warranted.    8  Cyc.  624. 

"An  indictment  may  be  sustained,  wherever  there  is  a  conspiracy 
for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  to  effect  a  lawful  purpose,  by  unlawful 
means."    State  y.  Rowley,  12  Conn.,  101,  112. 

As  said  in  Commonwealth  v.  Waterman^  122  Mass,  43,  67 : 

"  It  is  the  combination  of  two  or  more  to  do  something  unlawful, 
either  as  a  means  or  as  an  ultimate  end,  which  constitutes  the  crime ; 
and  many  acts  not  punishable  by  indictment  have  been  held  to  come 
within  this  definition.  It  is  said  to  be  sufficient  if  the  end  proposed, 
or  the  means  to  be  employed,  are  by  reason  of  the  power  of  the  com- 
bination, particularly  dangerous  to  the  public  interests,  or  particularly 
injurious  to  some  individual,  although  not  criminal.** 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statute  is  especially 
calculated  to  protect  the  public  intei^ests,  while  it  may  be  true 
that  it  does  protect  private  interests  as  well. 

[796]  [3,  4]  The  indictment  in  the  present  case  is  drawn 
with  reference  to  the  ultimate  end  to  be  effected  by  the  con- 
spiracy, namely,  the  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  be- 
tween this  and  foreign  nations,  while  it  attempts,  at  least, 
to  set  out  the  means  by  which  the  object  was  to  be  attained. 
By  way  of  inducement,  so  styled,  it  is  alleged : 

That  a  large  nuiaber  of  indlTlduals,  copartnerships,  and  corpora- 
tions caUed  "manufacturers**  were  engaged  in  various  States  of 
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fhe  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  military 
and  naval  stores,  including  rifles,  cannon,  and  other  weapons  of 
war;  also  locomotives,  cars,  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  and  the  like, 
and  railroad  materials  and  other  articles  of  many  kinds,  all  of  which 
were  of  a  character  adapted  for  use  in  war  on  land  or  at  sea ;  that 
said  articles  were  manufactured  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sale  and 
shipment  in  trade  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  Italy,  and  other  foreign  nations;  that  the  manufacturers  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  delivering  and  shipping  said  articles  to 
persons,  corporations,  and  organised  bodies  of  men,  from  the  State 
in  which  they  were  so  manufactured,  to  and  through  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  foreign  countries; 
that  divers  persons,  corporations,  and  organized  bodies  of  men  othar 
than  said  manufacturers  were  also  engaged  in  so  delivering,  ship- 
ping, and  transporting  such  articles  from  States  of  the  United  States 
to  said  foreign  countries;  that  said  manufacturers,  etc.,  so  engaged 
In  foreign  trade  and  commerce  employed  large  numbers  of  men,  both 
in  the  producing  and  in  the  manufacturing  of  said  articles,  and  in 
selling,  shipping,  and  transporting  them  in  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  said  articles  were  continuously  moved  therein;  that  said 
articles,  when  it  was  necessary,  were  continuously  moved  from  one 
State  of  the  United  States  to  other  States ;  "  that  all  of  the  names 
and  localities  of  said  manufacturers  and  said  other  parties  so  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  and  commerce  as  aforesaid,  and  the  times, 
amounts,  and  routes  of  such  shipments  and  transportations,  are  not 
known  to  the  grand  Jurors  aforesaid,  and  are  so  numerous  as  to 
preclude  their  enumeration  in  this  indictment." 

It  is  then  further  alleged: 

"That  Franz  Rintelen,  alias  Fred  Hansen,  alias  Miller,  alias 
Muller,  alias  Bdward  Y.  Gasche,  alias  Edward  V.  Gates;  David 
Lamar,  alias  Lanauer,  alias  David  H.  Lewis ;  Frank  Buchanan,  Jacob 
C.  Taylor,  H.  Robert  Fowler,  Frank  S.  Monnett,  Herman  Schulteis, 
and  Henry  B.  Martin,  hereinafter  called  the  '  defendants,*  and  divers 
other  persons  whose  names  are  to  the  grand  Jurors  unknown,  each 
of  whom  well  knew  the  facts  as  to  said  foreign  commerce  herein- 
before stated  and  alleged,  at  and  within  the  said  Southern  district 
of  New  York  and  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  unlawfully 
did  knowingly  and  willfully  engage  in  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  the 
aforesaid  foreign  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  restrain,  hinder,  and 
prevent  the  transportation  of  said  articles  in  said  foreign  trade  and 
commerce,  so  far  as,  and  at  such  times,  places,  and  as  to  such  of 
■aid  arttdas,  and  in  such  ways  as  they  might  thereafter  be  able 
so  to  do,  and  to  restrain,  prevent,  and  hindar  the  producing  of 
manufacture  of  said  articles  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restraining,  pre- 
venting, and  hindering  the  shipment  and  transporting  in  foreign 
trade  and  commerce  of  such  of  said  articles  and  in  such  ways  and 
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at  snch  times  and  places  as  they  might  be  able  so  to  do;  that  the 
purpose  and  object  of  said  conspiracy  was  not  confined  to  any 
particular  articles,  times,  places,  ways,  and  means,  but  the  said 
defendants  conspired  and  intended,  at  any  time  or  place,  and  by  any 
ways  or  means  (some  of  which  were  not  definitely  determined  upon 
by  said  defendants),  to  restrain,  prevent,  and  hinder  such  shipments 
in  foreign  trade  and  commerce;  and  the  particular  articles,  times, 
places,  ways,  and  means  determined  upon  by  said  defendants  are 
not  known  to  the  grand  Jurors  aforesaid." 

The  indictment  then  sets  out  the  alleged  means  to  be  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy.  Now,  here  are 
set  out  the  conditions  existing  with  especial  fullness,  all  lead- 
ing up  to  the  engaging  [796  J  in  foreign  trade  and  commerce, 
a  matter  affecting  the  public  in  general,  and  then  it  is  alleged 
that  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  restrain,  prevent, 
and  hinder  such  shipments  in  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 

It  is  laid  down  in  United  States  v.  Cruikshank  et  al,^  92 
U.  S.  542,  658, 23  L.  Ed.  688,  that: 

"  The  object  of  the  indictment  is,  first,  to  furnish  the  accused  with 
such  a  description  of  the  charge  against  him  as  will  enable  him  to  make 
his  defense  and  avail  himself  of  his  conviction  or  acquittal  for  pro- 
tection against  a  further  prosecution  for  the  same  cause ;  and»  second, 
to  inform  the  court  of  the  facts  alleged,  so  that  it  may  decide  whether 
they  are  sufficient  in  law  to  support  a  conviction,  if  one  should  be 
had.  For  this  facts  are  to  be  stated,  not  conclusions  of  law  alone.  ▲ 
crime  is  made  up  of  acts  and  Intent ;  and  these  must  be  set  forth  in 
the  indictment,  with  reasonable  particularity  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances." 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  general  rule  has  been  many 
times  reasserted  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Cruikshank  case  was  on  an  indictment  based  upon  the  al- 
leged restraint  of  private  rights,  not  public,  and  was  pre- 
ferred under  a  statute  which  provided  for  the  punishment 
of  such  as  conspired  to  '^  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimi- 
date any  citizen,  with  intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  granted  or 
secured  to  him  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States."  The  counts  in  the  indictment  to  which  the  particu- 
lar objections  were  directed  charged,  in  substance,  that  the 
intent  was  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  complaining  citizens  in 
the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  ^'  every,  each,  all,  and  sin- 
gular "  the  rights  granted  them  by  the  Constitution.    ^  So 
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bere,"  the  court  said  in  passing  upon  the  indictment,  ^^  the 
crime  is  made  to  consist  in  the  unlawful  combination  with 
an  intent  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  any  right  granted  or 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  etc.  All  rights  are  not  so 
granted  or  secured."  The  court  held,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
dictment was  not  sufficiently  specific,  in  that  it  failed  to 
specify  what  particular  right  granted  by  the  Constitution 
had  been  overridden  by  the  alleged  conspiratora 

Not  so  here.  The  defendants  are  informed  that  many  per- 
sons, corporations,  etc.,  throughout  the  United  States  are  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  different  articles  and  sup- 
plies mentioned,  and  with  those  articles  were  engaging  in 
foreign  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  to  hinder  and  restrain 
such  trade  and  commerce  was  the  particular  purpose  and 
object  of  the  alleged  conspiracy.  Is  this  indictment  suffi- 
cient ? 

The  chief  element  in  a  common-law  conspiracy  is  the 
meeting  of  the  minds  of  two  or  more  or  several  persons  to 
effect  or  accomplish  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  a  lawful  pur^ 
pose  through  unlawful  means,  or,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  in  United  States  v.  Kissely  218  U.  S.  601,  31 
Sup.  Ct.  124,  54  L.  Ed.  1168,  under  the  Sherman  Act,  it  is 
in  essence  nothing  more  than  a  partnership  in  criminal  pur- 
poses.   Or,  as  said  in  Nash  v.  United  States j  supra: 

"The  Sherman  Act  puoishee  the  conspiracies  at  which  it  Is  aimed 
on  the  common-law  footing ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  make  the  doing 
of  an  act  other  than  the  act  of  conspiring  a  condition  of  liability." 

[797]  It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Williamson  v.  United 
States,  207  U.  S.  425,  28  Sup.  Ct.  163,  52  L.  Ed.  278,  though 
the  indictment  was  preferred  under  section  37  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code,  wherein  it  was  charged  that  the  conspiracy  was 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the  offense  of 
subornation  of  perjury,  that  it  was  not  essential  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  conspirators  the  precise  persons  to  be  suborned, 
or  the  time  and  place  of  such  suborning  should  have  been 
agreed  upon,  as  the  criminality  of  the  conspiracy  charged 
consisted  in  the  unlawful  agreement  to  accomplish  the  un- 
lawful purpose. 

So  in  an  earlier  case,  Dealy  v.  United  States,  152  U.  S.  689, 
643, 14  Sup.  Ct.  680,  682  [38  L.  Ed.  545],  where  the  indict- 
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ment  charges  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  of 
large  tracts  of  public  lands,  it  was  held  not  essential  to  set 
out  by  description  the  specific  tracts  of  lands  which  it  was 
sought  to  appropriate,  the  court  saying: 

"  But  manifestly  the  description  in  the  Indictment  does  not  need  to 
be  any  more  definite  and  precise  than  the  proof  of  the  crime.  In 
other  words,  tf  certain  facts  make  out  the  crime,  it  is  sufficient  to 
charge  those  facts,  and  it  is  obylously  unnecessary  to  state  that  which 
is  not  essentlaL" 

Summarized,  it  is  the  law  on  this  subject  that: 

"Certainty  to  a  common  Intent  sufficient  to  Identify  the  offense 
which  the  defendants  conspired  to  commit  is  all  that  is  required. 
When  the  allegation  In  the  indictment  advised  the  defendants  fairly 
what  act  is  charged  as  the  crime  which  was  agreed  to  be  committed, 
the  chief  purpose  of  pleading  is  attained.  Enough  is  then  set  forth  to 
apprise  the  defendants  so  that  they  may  make  a  defense."  United 
States  V.  Stevens  (D.  G.)  44  Fed.  182,  141. 

See  also  Ching  v.  United  States^  118  Fed.,  638,  640,  65  C. 
C.  A.,  304 ;  Thomas  v.  United  States,  156  Fed.,  897,  907,  84 
C.  C.  A.,  477, 17  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.),  720. 

The  purpose  of  the  indictment  in  the  present  case  is  not  to 
charge  the  commission  of  an  offense  against  the  United 
States,  as  might  be  done  under  section  37,  but  to  charge  a 
conspiracy  in  violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  namely,  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations ;  the  very  gist  of  the  offense  being 
the  conspiracy.  When  the  conspiracy  is  once  entered  into, 
as  under  the  common  law,  the  offense  is  complete.  The  con- 
spiracy does  not  go  to  the  restraint  in  trade  of  any  particular 
individual  or  corporation,  or  combination  of  men,  but  to 
the  restraint  of  all  foreign  trade  where  munitions  of  war 
are  the  subject  of  commerce.  So  what  more  could  be  essen- 
tial, when  the  defendants  are  informed  that  many  persons, 
corporations,  and  combinations  of  men  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  constituting  munitions  of  war, 
and  are  also  engaged  in  transporting  the  same  in  foreign 
trade  and  commerce,  the  alleged  purpose  and  object  of  the 
conspiracy  being  in  restraint  of  such  trade  and  commerce! 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  defendants  are  not  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  t 
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Even  in  the  Cruikshank  case,  we  must  assume  that  the 
indictment  would  have  been  sufficient  if  it  had  specified  the 
particular  right  that  had  been  infringed.  Here  there  is 
ample  description  of  the  foreign  trade  and  commerce  being 
restrained,  namely,  that  consisting  of  the  transportation 
of  munitions  of  war,  manufactured  by  divers  and  [798] 
sundry  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  especially  for 
exportation  to  foreign  countries.  There  are  no  other  par- 
ticulars pertinent  to  descend  to.  It  is  surely  not  designed 
that  the  name  of  every  manufacturer  even  known  to  the 
grand  jury,  that  the  articles  produced  by  such  manufac- 
turers, that  the  railways  and  ships  and  all  routes  of  trans- 
portation, including  the  names  of  all  the  consignees,  shall 
be  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  or  even  that  any  of  these 
things  be  particularized,  for  the  defendants  are  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  offense  without  that.  ^'The  true  test 
is,"  says  the  court  in  Cochran  and  Sayre  v.  United  States^ 
167  U.  S.  286,  290,  15  Sup.  Ct.  628,  630  [89  L.  Ed.  704], 
^^  not  whether  it  [the  indictment]  might  possibly  have  been 
made  more  certain,  but  whether  it  contains  every  element 
of  the  offense  intended  to  be  charged,  and  sufficiently  ap- 
prises the  defendant  of  what  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet, 
and,  in  case  any  other  proceedings  are  taken  against  him 
for  a  similar  offense,  whether  the  record  shows  with  ac- 
curacy to  what  extent  he  may  plead  a  former  acquittal  or 
conviction."  Without  extending  the  discussion  further,  I 
cite  the  cases  of  United  States  v.  Patten^  226  U.  S.  525,  33 
Sup.  Ct  141,  57  L.  Ed.  833,  44  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  325,  and 
Nash  V.  United  States^  auproj  in  support  of  the  present  in- 
dictment. The  indictments  there  seem  to  have  been  drafted 
upon  the  same  theory  as  the  one  in  question,  and  have  been 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Now,  beyond  what  has  been  here  said,  the  indictment 
specifies  the  means,  or  some  of  them,  by  which  the  objects  of 
the  conspiracy  were  intended  to  be  accomplished,  namely, 
by  instigating  and  causing  strikes  and  walkouts  among  the 
workmen  employed  at  the  plants  and  factories  of  the  afore- 
said manufacturers,  so  as  to  prevent  and  hinder  the  afore- 
said manufacture;  by  instigating  and  causing  strikes  and 
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walkouts  among  workmen  and  employ^  of  said  persons, 
partnerships,  corporations,  and  organized  bodies  of  men 
other  than  said  manufacturers,  engaged  in  foreign  trade  and 
commerce  as  aforesaid,  employed  in  the  shipping  and  trangh 
porting  of  said  articles;  by  indudng  by  solicitation,  per- 
suasion, and  exhortation,  through  the  preparation,  sending, 
mailing,  and  distributing  of  circulars,  pamphlets,  etc.,  the 
aforesaid  workmen  to  quit  the  employment  of  the  aforesaid 
manufacturers,  and  thereby  to  restrain,  binder,  and  prevent, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  operation  of  said  plants;  by  the  same 
method  to  cause  the  aforesaid  workm^i  to  leave  the  employ 
of  the  aforesaid  persons,  partnerships,  etc.,  other  than  said 
manufacturers,  engaged  in  said  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining,  hindering,  and 
preventing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  shipping  and  transporta- 
tion of  said  articles  in  the  aforesaid  foreign  trade  and  com- 
merce; by  bribing  and  distributing  money  among  divers 
officers  and  persons  in  charge  and  control  of  various  labor 
organizations,  to  induce  them  to  cause  the  members  of  said 
organizaticms  who  might  be  employed  by  said  manufac- 
turers, or  by  the  said  other  persons,  etc.,  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  and  commerce  as  aforesaid,  to  leave  their  employment, 
and  to  bring  about  strikes  and  walkouts  among  the  members 
of  said  organizations,  and  thereby  to  restrain,  prevent,  and 
hinder,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  producing  and  manufacture, 
and  the  expected  shipping  and  trans[799]portation  in  said 
foreign  trade  and  commerce,  of  said  articles;  and  by  divers 
other  means  and  methods  not  specifically  determined  upon 
by  said  defendants,  but  to  be  decided  upon  by  them  as  occa- 
sion might  arise,  all  calculated  in  furtheranoe  of  and  to 
effect  the  object  of  said  conspiracy.  With  these  supporting 
the  paper,  my  convictions  are  that  it  is  sufficient. 

[5]  It  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  alleged  means  em- 
ployed or  to  be  employed  are  sanctioned  as  lawful  by  the 
Clayton  Act.  But  this  does  not  help  the  defendants,  as  a 
combination  to  effect  an  unlawful  object  through  lawful 
means  may  constitute  a  conspiracy,  neverthelesa 

[6]  I  am  aware  that  a  bill  of  particulars  can  not  aid  an 
indictment  which  lacks  the  statonent  of  esBential  facts  to 
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eonstitute  the  offense  soi^ht  to  be  charged.  Sudi  a  biU  is, 
however,  appropriate  where  there  is  a  good  indictment,  and 
if  the  defendants  deare  to  be  more  particularly  informed 
as  to  matters  that  will  aid  them  in  their  defense,  it  is  their 
privilege  to  make  application  to  the  court  for  such  relief. 
But  this  aside,  I  think  the  defendants'  rights  for  defense  are 
adequately  subserved  by  the  indictment. 

Some  criticism  is  made  that  the  indictment  contains  cer- 
tain inconsistencies.  I  have  examined  the  criticism  in  this 
respect,  and  am  not  impressed  that  it  is  well  founded. 

The  motion  to  quash  will  be  overruled. 


SKAGGS  ET  AL.  v.  KANSAS  CITY  TERMINAL  RY. 

CO.  ET  AL. 

(District  Court,  W.  D.  Missouri,  W.  D.    May  12,  1916i) 

[238  Fed.  Rep.,  827.] 

OouBTS  861 — ^RuLES  OF  DECISION — Staxb  Laws. — Congress  having 
undertaken  by  the  Anti-Trust  Acts  (Act  Feb.  4,  1887,  c.  104,  i  3,  24 
Stat.  380  [CJomp.  St  1913,  I  8565] ;  Act  July  2, 1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat. 
209;  Act  Oct.  15,  1914,  c.  323,  38  Stat.  780),  to  deal  with  monopolies 
affecting  interstate  commerce,  and  having  conferred  Jurisdiction  of 
<luestioii8  arising  tl^reonder  on  the  Federal  courts,  in  determining 
such  questtOQS  those  courts  exercise  an  indepe&dent  Judgment,  un- 
affected by  the  .decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  Stata' 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  Cent  Dig.  S  954 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  361.] 

Oakbiers  14 — ^Reoulations  at  Stations — ^Hackmen  and  Baqoage 
Cabbiebs. — Under  the  rule  of  the  Federal  courts,  a  railroad  and 
depot  company  may  lawfully  exclude  some  hadcmen  or  carriers  of 
baggage  from  entering  its  grounds  or  station  for  the  purpose  of  so- 
liciting patronage  and  plying  their  vocation,  while  it  gives  to  others 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  doing  so. 

fBd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Carriers,  Cent.  Dig.  I  29;  Dec. 
Dig.  14.] 

CoTJBTs  366(1) — B^edbbal  Coubts — AuTHOBiTT  OF  Statb  Decisions. — 
It  is  only  the  highest  court  of  a  State  whose  decisions  construing 
the  State  constitution  or  statutes  are  binding  on  the  Federal 
courts. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  (Courts,  Cent.  Dig.  §1  956,  957, 
067;  Dec.  Dig.  866(1).] 

'  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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In  Equity.  Suit  by  Joseph  Skaggs  and  others  against  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Company,  the  Shaw  Trans- 
fer Company,  and  others.  On  defendants'  motion  to  dissolve 
injunction,  and  for  temporary  injunction  on  cross  bill.  Mo- 
tions granted. 

Russell  Oamettj  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  plaintiffs. 

Samuel  W,  Sawyer  and  R,  J.  Ingraham^  both  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  (Lathropj  Morrow j  Fox  <&  Moore^  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  of  counsel),  for  defendants. 

Yak  Valkenburgh,  District  Judge. 

The  plaintiff,  Joseph  Skaggs,  for  himself  and  such  other 
persons  as  are  jointly  interested  and  may  join  in  seeking  the 
same  relief,  filed  this  bill  in  the  circuit  [838]  court  of  Jack- 
son County,  Mo.,  against  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Bail- 
way  Company,  the  Shaw  Transfer  Company,  both  Missouri 
corporations,  and  Hiram  W.  Hammil,  chief  of  police  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  depriv- 
ing the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  of  the  use  of  the  Union  Station 
Plaza,  adjacent  to  said  Union  Station,  by  forcing  them  to 
remove  their  hacks  therefrom  while  waiting  for  passengers, 
and  from  interfering  with  plaintiffs  in  any  way  while 
thereon ;  also  praying  that  plaintiffs  be  allowed  free  access 
to  and  use  of  said  premises  in  the  employment  of  their  busi- 
ness as  hack  drivers  and  collectors  of  passengers.  A  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  was  granted,  and  plaintiffs  dismissed 
as  to  defendant  Hammil.  Thereafter  an  amended  bill  was 
filed,  charging  that  the  defendants  Terminal  Company  and 
Transfer  Company  had  entered  into  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
and  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  and  monopo- 
lizing and  controlling  the  transfer  and  baggage  business  to 
and  from  the  new  Union  Station  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  certain  contract  set  out  in  full,  whereby  tiie  Ter- 
minal Company  granted  the  Transfer  Company  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  soliciting  patronage  for  its  cabs,  carriages,  and 
baggage  service  upon  the  grounds  and  premises  of  the  Ter- 
minal Company  at  said  Union  Station.  In  said  contract  the 
carriage  provided  for  was  between  said  Union  Station  and  any 
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part  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  Kansas  City,  Kan.  Upon  the 
filing  of  the  amended  bill,  containing  allegations  of  an  un- 
lawful contract,  conspiracy,  and  agreement  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  affecting  com- 
merce, both  interstate  and  intrastate,  the  defendant  Terminal 
Company  seasonably  filed  its  petition  and  bond  for  removal. 
The  case  was  transferred  to  this  court,  the  restraining  order 
being  retained  in  force.  In  this  court  the  defendant  Ter- 
minal Company  has  filed  answer  and  cross  bill,  praying 
afiirmative  relief  by  injunction  on  its  behalf.  The  plaintiffs 
filed  a  motion  to  remand,  but  later  joined  in  the  hearing 
upon  this  motion,  and  thereafter  filed  reply  to  defendant 
Terminal  Company's  answer,  and  an  answer  to  said  de- 
fendant's cross  bill. 

[1]  The  primary  question,  of  course,  is  as  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court.  Plaintiffs  at  the  hearing  practically 
abandoned  the  motion  to  remand  and  no  question  of  juris- 
diction is  urged  in  the  briefs  of  counseL  Pleadings  have 
been  filed  amounting  to  an  acceptance  of  this  forum,  but, 
inasmuch  as  diversity  of  citizenship  is  not  present,  such  im- 
plied consent  would  be  inoperative  unless  jurisdiction  is 
otherwise  affirmatively  disclosed.  However,  the  allegations 
of  the  petition  clearly  and  sufficiently  bring  the  case  within 
the  acts  of  Congress.  Act  Feb.  4,  1887,  c.  104,  §  8,  24  Stat 
380  (Comp.  St.  1913,  §  8565) ;  act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26 
Stat.  209*;  act  Oct  15,  1914,  c  323,  38  Stat.  730.  Congress 
has,  therefore,  entered  and  appropriated  this  field. 

[2]  Under  such  conditions,  the  rule  in  Federal  jurisdic- 
tions is  controlling ;  and  that  rule  is  the  later  and  better  rea- 
soned doctrine  and  is  supported  by  the  undoubted  weight 
of  authority.  A  railroad  and  depot  company  may  lawfully 
exclude  some  hackmen  or  carriers  of  baggage  from  entering 
its  grounds  or  station  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  patron- 
ages and  plying  their  vocation,  while  it  gives  to  others  the 
ezclusdve  privilege  of  doing  so.  Donovan  v.  Pennsylvania 
Company,199V.  S.  [829]  279,  26  Sup.  a.  91,  50  L.  Ed.  192; 
Depot  Carriage  <6  Baggage  Co.  v.  Kansas  City  Terminal  By. 
Co.  (C.  C.)  190  Fed.  212;  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
F.  T.  Davidson  et  ai.y  33  Utah,  370,  94  Pac.  10, 16  L.  R.  A. 
(N.  S.)  777,  and  note,  14  Ann.  Cas.  489.    The  latter  case  is 
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tmketed  for  citation  because  of  its  exhaufitive  and  convinc- 
ing reasoning,  and  of  the  complete  presentation  of  doctrine 
and  authorities  in  the  attendant  footnote. 

Plaintiffs  rely  upon  the  contention  that  the  contrary  doc- 
tcme  prevails  in  this  State,  and  that  this  case  should  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  station 
is  situated.  The  decimon  in  Donovan  v.  Pemisylvania  Co., 
impra,  seems,  <m  first  impression,  to  be  conditioned  upcm  the 
absence  of  valid  State  legislation  to  the  contrary ;  but  such 
is  really  not  the  case  as  applied  to  the  doctrine  generally. 
In  tha4;  case,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  record,  the  Federal 
jarisdiction  was  founded  solely  upon  diversity  of  citizen- 
«diip,  and  so  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  local  prohi- 
bitions became  pertinent  and  was  discussed;  but  such  con- 
siderartions  lose  their  force  in  a  case  in  which  Congress,  by 
entering  the  field,  has  drawn  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  paramount  jurisdiction  and  authority.  The  subject 
is  then  one  of  general  law,  in  respect  of  which  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  exercise  their  independent 
jadgment  in  light  of  the  settled  principles  that  must  always 
control  the  determination  of  the  legal  rights  of  parties. 
Donovan  v.  Perm9ylv(mia  Co.,  supra,  199  U.  S.  loc.  cit.  200, 26 
Sup.  Ct.  91,  60  L.  Ed.  192.  The  rule  announced  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  must  be  determinative  of 
the  present  controversy. 

But,  even  though  it  w^e  to  be  conceded  that  the  local 

law  controls,  nevertheless,  after  careful  examination,  I  am 

of  opinion  that  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  this 

State  do  not  sustain  plaintiffs'  position.    Reliance  is  placed 

upon  section  23  of  article  12  of  the  Missouri  constitution, 

to- wit : 

**  DiworimhMHon  Between  Companies  and  Individuals. — ^No  dis- 
crimination in  diarges  or  facilities  in  transportation  shaU  be  made 
between  tranfi9>ortation  companies  and  individuals,  or  in  faror  of 
either,  by  abatement,  drawback,  or  otherwise;  and  no  railroad  com- 
pany, or  any  lessee,  manager,  or  employ 6  thereof  shall  make  any  pref- 
erence in  furnishing  cars  or  motive  power.'* 

And  upon  sections  3174  and  3184,  R.  S.  Mo.  1909,  which 
read  as  follows : 

"  Sec  3174.  Railways  Declared  Public  Highways,  and  Companies 
Common  Carriers  —  Discrimination  Prohibited  —  Penalty. — Railways 
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beretotore  oonstmcted,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  confltmcted  In  this 
State,  are  hereby  declared  public  highways,  and  railroad  companies 
common  carriers.  No  railway  company,  corporation,  or  association 
shall  hereafter  make  any  discrimination  in  charges  or  facilities  in 
the  transportation  of  freight  or  passengers  between  transportation 
companies  and  IndivldQahi,  nor  in  the  transportation  of  freight  be- 
twesn  commission  merchants  or  other  persons  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  and  individuals,  in  favor  of  either,  by  abatement, 
drawback,  or  otherwise,  nor  shall  any  such  company,  corporation,  or 
association,  nor  any  lessee,  manager,  or  employ^  of  any  such  com- 
pany, corporation,  or  association  make  any  preference  between  the 
parties  aforesaid  in  furnishing  cars  or  motive  power,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid.  Any  company,  corporation,  or  association,  or  manager, 
lessee,  or  employ^  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  for- 
feit and  pay  to  the  party  injured  the  whole  amount  of  [830]  such 
transportation  charged,  to  be  recovered  before  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction:  Provided,  that  excursion  or  commutation  tickets 
may  be  Issued  at  special  rates.     (R.  S.  1899,  I  1127.)" 

"  See.  8184.  Disortminatian  Bettoeen  Pertofu  or  Localities  Pro- 
hibited.— ^It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  common  carrier  to  make 
or  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  any 
particular  person,  company,  or  firm,  corporation,  or  locality,  in  the 
transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  any  character,  or 
to  subject  any  particular  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality,  or  any 
pertftcfular  description  of  traffic,  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preju- 
dice or  disadvantage  with  reelect  to  such  transportation ;  and  all  such 
common  carriers  shall  afford  equal  facilities  for  the  interchange  of 
traffic  between  their  respective  lines,  and  for  receiving,  forwarding,  and 
switching  cars  and  delivering  property  to  and  from  their  lines,  and 
to  and  from  other  lines  and  places  connected  therewith,  and  shall  not 
discriminate  in  their  accommodation,  rates,  or  charges  between  such 
eonnecting  lines  and  places.  But  this  provision  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  such  common  carriers  to  give  the  use  of  their 
tracks  or  terminal  facilities  to  other  common  carriers  engaged  In  a 
similar  business.     (R.  S.  1899,  f  1133.)" 

Counsel  cite  the  following  Missouri  cases  in  support  of 
their  contention :  Cravens  v.  Rodgers^  101  Mo.  247,  14  S.  W. 
106 ;  Christie  v.  Missouri  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  94  Mo.  453,  7  S.  W. 
567 ;  Home  Telephone  Co.  v.  Neosho  Telephone  Co.,  147  Mo. 
App.  loc.  cit.  237, 126  S.  W.  773 ;  Tie  Company  v.  Stone,  135 
Mo.  App.  438, 117  S.  W.  604. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  sections  of  constitution  and 
statutes  quoted  apply  only  to  those  doing  business  with  car- 
riers in  connection  with  railroad  transportation;  that  is  to 
say,  patrons  or  would-be  patrons  who  sustain  a  contractual 
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relation  with  them.  Hack  drivers  generally  stand  in  no  such 
a  relation  to  the  defendant  Terminal  Company.  It  is  true 
that  in  Cravens  v.  Rodgers,  101  Mo.  247,  14  S.  W.  106,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  in  a  case  between  two  transfer 
lines  to  which  the  railroad  company  was  not  a  party,  held,  in 
effect,  that  such  an  exclusive  privilege  cannot  be  given,  as 
against  public  policy  and  the  spirit  of  the  State  constitution 
(article  12,  section  23,  supra) ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri  did  not  undertake  in  that  case  to  construe  this  arti- 
cle of  the  constitution.  It  is  said  that  such  an  agreement  was 
against  its  spirit,  not  its  terms ;  and  it  based  its  ruling  upon 
its  conception  of  public  policy  and  general  law.  In  such 
cases,  as  we  have  seen,  local  decisions  are  not  controlling. 
Donovan  v.  Pennsylvania  Co.^  supra.  It  should  further  be 
remarked  that  sections  3174  and  3184  were  upon  the  statute 
book  when  Cravens  v.  Rodgers  was  decided,  and  no  mention 
is  made  of  these  sections  as  affecting  the  subject  now  under 
discussion. 

[3]  I  do  not  find  that  these  sections  have  been  held  applica- 
ble to  a  state  of  facts  such  as  is  here  presented.  But  if  de- 
cisions of  the  State  Courts  of  Appeals  are  so  viewed,  we  are 
reminded  that,  while  entitled  to  respectful  consideration,  they 
are  not  the  decisions  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
State,  which  alone  are  binding  on  the  Federal  courts  in  their 
construction  of  local  statutes.  Federal  Lead  Company  v. 
Sawyers,  161  Fed.  687,  88  C.  C.  A.  547. 

However,  it  may  be  profitable  to  make  brief  examination 
of  such  cases  cited.  In  Tie  Company  v.  Stone,  185  Mo.  App. 
438,  117  S.  W.  604,  the  court  limits  its  ruling  to  railroad 
transportation  affecting  patrons  of  the  carrier  in  this  respect, 
which  is  an  agreement  with  the  [831]  views  herein  ex- 
pressed. In  Telephone  Company  v.  Telephone  Company, 
147  Mo.  App.  216,  126  S.  W.  773,  the  majority  opinion, 
while  indirectly  supporting  the  general  contention  of  plain- 
tiffs, does  not  attempt  to  construe  the  sections  of  statute 
under  discussion.  The  dissenting  opinion,  however,  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  doctrine  announced  by  this  court.  In 
Home  Telephone  Company  v.  Sarcoxie  Telephone  Co.,  286 
Mo.  114, 139  S.  W.  108, 36  L.  B.  A.  (N.  S.)  124,  the  Supreme 
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Court  reverses  the  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  just  re- 
ferred to,  and  expressly  declares  the  dissentmg  opinion  of 
Judge  Reynolds  to  be  the  law  of  the  case.  Judge  Graves 
refers  to  section  3106  of  the  railroad  act  (B.  S.  Mo.  1909) , 
which  reads — 

"AU  railroad  corporations  may  contract  with  each  other,  or  with 
other  corporations,  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  scope, 
object,  and  purpose  of  their  creation  and  management " — 

and  cities  with  approval  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  Railroad 
Company^  73  Mo,  389,  39  Am.  Rep.  519 ;  Id.,  128  Mo.  224,  27 
S.  W.  568,  30  S.  W.  430,  in  which  it  was  held  to  be  proper 
for  a  railway  company  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  single 
ferry  company  to  handle  its  trade,  and,  further,  that  such 
contract  is  not  viewed  as  violative  of  public  policy,  nor  as 
being  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  or  creating  a  monopoly. 
These  rulings  supersede  the  Missouri  cases  cited  by  counsel 
for  plaintiffs,  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  seem  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  doctrine  here  announced.  In  any  aspect,  there- 
fore, the  matter  is  thus  left  for  the  independent  judgment 
of  this  court,  which  must  be  governed  by  considerations  of 
general  law  and  by  the  pronouncements  of  Federal  courts 
of  last  resort. 

It  should  be  added  that  by  stipulation,  as  well  as  by  the 
proofs,  the  property  of  the  Terminal  Company  is  to  be 
deemed  in  every  legal  sense  private  property  as  between  it 
and  those  of  the  general  public  who  have  no  occasion  to  use 
it  for  purposes  of  transportation.  The  right  of  the  company 
to  the  exclusive  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  is  as  perfect  and 
absolute  as  that  of  an  owner  of  real  property  not  burdened 
with  public  or  private  easements  or  servitudes,  further- 
more, the  rights  of  the  public  are  not  impaired  by  the  grant 
by  a  railroad  company  of  the  exclusive  privilege  to  solicit 
patronage  for  hacks  and  baggage  transferring  within  its 
depot  grounds,  where  the  recipient  of  the  privilege  and  the 
facilities  furnished  are  subject  to  legislative  regulation. 
Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co,  v.  Davidson  et  al.^  33  Utah,  370, 
94  Pac.  10, 16  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  777, 14  Ann.  Cas.  489.  It  is 
conceded  in  the  present  case  that  the  transfer  companies' 
rates  and  fares  are  subject  to  such  regulation. 
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It  appears  conrincingly  that  the  limitation  of  the  station 
transfer  privileges  to  a  single  responsible  party  is  in  no  sense 
unreasonable.  While  the  matter  of  revenue  is  concededly  in- 
volved, nevertheless  the  station  company  is  no  doubt  actu- 
ated by  experience  thus  to  eliminate,  to  great  extent,  the 
possibility  of  abuses  which  are  known  to  have  been  present 
in  the  past  at  the  old  station.  Adequate  jH^ovision  is  made 
in  the  contract  for  all  the  needs  of  the  traveling  public  in 
this  regard.  Manifestly,  out-going  passengers  are  in  no  wiee 
affected,  because  plaintiffs  and  others  have  the  conceded 
right  to  enter  upon  the  premises  of  [883]  the  Terminal  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  actual  delivery  of  passengers  and 
baggage.  They  also  have  the  right  to  receive  passengers 
and  baggage  for  whose  transportation  they  shall  have  al- 
ready received  order&  The  freedom  of  all  parties  to  take 
t^eir  stands  upon  appropriate  public  places  outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  premises  of  defendant  Terminal  Company  affords 
to  the  public  generally,  including  all  in-coming  passengers, 
every  opportunity  to  avail  itself  of  their  services,  should  it 
so  desire.  The  new  Union  Station  has  been  built  with  a 
view  to  affording  every  convenience  and  comfort  to  travel- 
ers. The  interests  of  the  public  demand  that  the  Terminal 
Company  should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  keep  its  ap- 
proaches cleanly  and  attractive.  The  presence  of  horses  in 
considerable  numbers  near  its  principal  entrance,  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  very  high  class  restaurant  maintained, 
detracts  much  from  the  comfort  of  patrons.  No  doubt  the 
plaintiffs  and  those  similarly  situated  make  effort  to  render 
their  stands  as  unobjectionable  as  possible,  but  common  ex- 
perience* teaches  that  such  efforts  can  not  be  wholly  success- 
ful. However,  this  case  is  decided  upon  the  property  rights 
involved  independently  of  such  considerations. 

It  follows  that  the  restraining  order  heretofore  granted 
against  defendants  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  plaintiffs,  and  every  other  person  or 
corporation  similarly  situated  who  has  become  party  or 
privy  to  this  proceeding,  their  agents,  servants,  and  em- 
ploy^ under  their  authority  and  control,  from  standing 
their  horses,  teams,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind  or  description 
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apoii  the  Union  Station  Plaaa,  aad  from  soliciting  the  cus- 
tom and  patronage  of  passengers  or  other  persons  upon  the 
Union  Station  Plaza,  or  premises  of  defendant  and  cross- 
complainant  Terminal  Company,  should  be  granted.  An 
order  may  be  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  views  herein 
e: 


SOUTHERN  PHOTO  MATERIAL  CO  v.  EASTMAK 

KODAK  CO,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(District  Court,  N.  D.  Georgia.    July  20,  1916.) 

[234  Fed.  Rep.,  955.] 

MoiroF(iLiXB28— AcnoN»— SsBvicB — SumciSNcr.— The  Rtwrman  Anti- 
Truat  Act,  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  f  7,  26  Stat  210  (Gomp.  St  1913, 
I  8829),  authorizes  action  in  any  district  court  in  a  district  in  wliich 
the  defendant  resides  or  Is  found.  The  Clayton  Act  Oct.  15,  1914, 
c.  323,  f  12,  88  Stat  736,  authorizes  suits  not  only  in  the  Judicial 
district  whereof  defendant  is  an  inhabitant,  but  also  in  any  district 
wherein  It  may  be  found  or  transacts  boslQess.  The  defendant  a 
Naw  York  corporation,  had  its  principal  place  of  business  and 
domicile  in  New  York,  but  it  also  carried  on  business  in  Georgia, 
though  it  had  no  agent  in  such  State  on  whom  process  could  be 
served.  Held,  that  under  the  statute  defendant  might  be  sued  In 
the  district  court  for  Georgia,  service  being  had  on  defendant  at 
its  domicile.* 

[Bd.    Note.— for  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  I  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  28.] 

At  Law.  Action  by  the  Southern  Photo  Material  Company 
against  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  York.  On 
plea  to  jurisdiction  [956]  and  traverse  of  service.  Plea 
and  traverse  overruled,  and  motion  to  quash  denied. 

See,  also,  224  Fed.  528. 

King  <&  Spalding,  of  Atlanta,  6a.,  for  plaintiff. 

Smdthy  Ha/nym^md  A  Smith,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  defendant. 

Newman,  District  Judge. 

This  is  a  soit  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defend- 
ant under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  26 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Oompanj. 
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Stat.  209,  210,  and  the  Clayton  Act  of  October  15,  1914,  38 
Stat.  780.  The  questions  now  considered  are  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  service. 

The  Southern  Photo  Material  Company  is  a  Georgia  cor- 
poration, having  its  residence  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  in  the 
Northern  District  of  Georgia.  The  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany is  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  citizen 
and  resident  of  that  State,  having  its  principal  office  in  the 
city  of  Rochester. 

There  is  a  Georgia  corporation  in  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
known  as  the  Glenn  Photo  Stock  Company,  the  stock  in 
which  is  owned  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  which  is  the  same  company  that  owns  the  stock  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New  York,  the  defendant  here. 

The  first  service  in  this  case  was  perfected  by  serving 
W.  Frank  Luckiesh,  manager  of  the  Glenn  Photo  Stock 
Company.  This  service  was  traversed  by  the  defendant,  ap- 
pearing for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  the  service. 

Subsequent  to  this  an  order  was  made  by  the  court  author- 
izing service  on  the  defendant  by  service  ■at  its  principal 
office  or  place  of  business  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a 
copy  of  the  petition  and  the  amendment  to  the  petition,  and 
the  process  in  the  case,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  order  of 
the  court  providing  for  this  service,  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  New  York  to  be 
served  by  him  on  the  defendant  company. 

The  United  States  marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
New  York  has  made  return  by  his  deputy  of  service  of  the 
petition,  amendment  to  petition,  and  order  of  court  allow- 
ing the  same,  process  and  order  of  service,  on  George  East- 
man, treasurer  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  New 
York.  After  this  the  defendant  renewed  his  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  traverse  as  to  this  last  service. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890,  provided  that  a  de- 
fendant might  be  sued  in  any  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  (now  District  Court)  "  in  the  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant resides  or  is  found."  In  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  it 
is  provided  that  a  defendant  may  be  sued  '^  not  only  in  the 
judicial  district  whereof  it  is  an  inhabitant,  but  also  in  any 
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district  wherein  it  may  be  found  or  transacts  business.''  The 
question  discussed  here  is,  whether  suit  may  be  brought  in  a 
district  where  the  defendant  ^  transacts  business,"  although 
not  ^  found  "  in  that  district  within  the  meaning  of  the  decis- 
ions defining  that  term. 

In  this  case  the  evidence  shows  that  there  are  126  regular 
customers  of  the  defendant  company  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, and  that  it  has  certain  demonstrators  who  travel  in 
Georgia  and  adjoining  States  for  [957]  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  articles  manufactured  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  of  New  York,  of  furthering  its  interests  as  its 
representatives  and,  to  some  extent,  taking  orders  for  goods, 
and  the  question  made  is  whether,  transacting  business  in 
this  State,  which  it  undoubtedly  does  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated, but  where  it  has  no  representative  in  the  district 
upon  whom  service  can  be  made,  the  court  has  jurisdiction. 
In  other  words,  whether  the  service  at  its  home  office  is 
good  because  it  ^Hransacts  business"  here  and  not  because 
it  is  *' found"  here.  Counsel  claim  that  the  expression 
^^ found"  and  that  of  ^transacting  business"  are  synony- 
mous; that  is,  that  the  business  transacted  must  be  of  such 
character  and  the  company  sued  must  have  such  representa- 
tives in  the  district  that,  under  the  decisions  on  the  subject,  it 
is  ^ found"  in  the  district.  The  claim  as  to  the  necessity 
for  it  being  ^ found"  in  this  district  and  how  it  must  be 
found  are  based  upon  the  cases  of  Ooldey  v.  Morning  Newa^ 
166  U.  S.  518, 15  Sup.  Ct.  659,  89  L.  Ed.  517,  and  particu- 
larly Green  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  cfe  Quincy  Railway  Oo.^ 
205  U.  S.  530,  27  Sup.  Ct.  596,  51  L.  Ed.  916,  and  a  de- 
cision made  in  this  district,  West  v.  Cincinnati^  N.  O.  <& 
T.  P.  By.  Co.  (C.  C.)  170  Fed.  349.  Two  recent  cases  are 
cited  as  pertinent  to  the  question  under  discussion.  Inter- 
national  Harvester  Co.  v.  Kentucky^  234  U.  S.  579,  34  Sup. 
Ct  944,  68  L.  Ed.  1479,  is  cited  for  the  plamtiff,  and  Thorn- 
hum  V.  Gates  (D.  C.)  225  Fed.  613,  for  the  defendant. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is  thus :  That  under 
section  12  of  the  Clayton  Act  suits  may  be  brought  in  any 
judicial  district  whereof  the  corporation  is  an  inhabitant, 
and  also  any  district  wherein  it  may  be  found,  and  in  addi- 
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tion  in  any  district  wherein  it  transacts  business*  Th^  proe* 
ess,  of  course,  must  be  served  in  the  district  of  whkh  it  is  an 
inhabitant  or  wherein  it  may  be  found.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  was,  I  think,  to  give  the  courts  jurisdiction  in  any  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  where  a  corporation  transacts 
business,  whether  in  the  sense  of  the  decisions  it  is  '  found '' 
there  or  not,  and  then  that  service  on  it  may  be  perfected 
at  its  home  office  in  the  district  whereof  it  is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherein  it  may  be  found ;  that  is,  '^  found  "  as  provided 
in  the  decisions  construing  that  term. 

In  this  case,  as  I  have  stated,  the  evidence  shows  clearly 
that  the  defendant  company  is  transacting  business  in  Geor- 
gia, and  in  this  district,  and  therefore  the  court  here  has 
jurisdiction  of  the  case.  The  defendant  has  been  served  l^ 
serving  it  at  its  home  office  in  New  York,  in  pursuance  of 
the  court's  order,  and  that  the  service  is  sufficient  under  the 
statute.  I  think  the  service  of  process  on  Mr.  Luckiesh, 
the  manager  of  the  Glenn  Photo  Stock  Company,  of  Atlanta, 
was  not  good  and  must  be  disregarded  in  determining  the 
question  of  due  service  in  the  case. 

The  result  is  that  the  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  must  be 
overruled  as  well  as  the  traverse  of  service,  and  the  motion 
to  quasb  the  service. 


D.  R.  WILDER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  v. 
CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY. 

ERROR  TO  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  GEOROIA. 

No.  71.    Argued  November  9,  1914.— Decided  February  23.  Ifilfi. 

[2Se  U.  S.,  165.] 

Where  the  pleading  of  the  plalntlil  In  error  demurred  to  lustlfled  the 
Inference  that  the  transaction  alleged  to  be  In  violation  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  was  Interstate,  the  court  may  assume  that  such  was  the 
case,  and,  if  the  declsldh  turns  on  the  construction  of  the  act,  a 
Federal  question  Is  involved.* 

The  general  rule  is  that  one  who  has  dealt  with  a  corporation  as  an 
existing  concern  having  capacity  to  seU,  can  not  aaaert,  or  escape 


•Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1915,  by  The 
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liability,  OD  the  ground  that  such  concern  has  no  legal  existence  be- 
cause it  is  an  unlawful  combination  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act.  Such  a  defense  is  a  mere  collateral  attack  on  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  which  cannot  lawfully  be  made.  ConnoUy  v. 
Union  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  184  U.  S.  540. 

Courts  may  not  refuse  to  enforce  an  otherwise  legal  contract  because 
it  might  afford  some  indirect  benefit  to  a  wrongdoer. 

The  contract  in  this  ease  held  not  to  be  intrinsically  illegal  because 
the  seller  agreed  to  give  a  portion  of  its  profits  to  the  purchaser  of 
goods  provided  the  latter  dealt  exclusively  with  the  former  for  a 
qiedfied  period  and  that  the  purchaser  bought  the  goods  exclusively 
for  its  own  use;  and  also  held  that  such  contract  was  not  illegal 
under  the  Anti-Trust' Act  Continental  Wall  Paper  Co,  v.  Voight, 
212  U.  S.  227,  distinguished. 

The  Anti-Trust  Act  is  founded  on  broad  conceptions  of  public  policy 
and  Its  prohibitions  were  enacted  not  only  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
individual  but  harm  to  the  general  public,  and  its  prohibitions  and 
the  remedies  it  provides  are  co-extensive  with  such  conceptions. 

Where  a  statute  creates  a  new  offense  and  denounces  the  penalty,  or 
gives  a  new  right  and  declares  the  remedy,  the  punishment  or  rem- 
edy given  can  be  only  that  which  the  statute  prescribes. 

The  power  given  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
dissolve  a  corporation  or  combination  as  violative  of  that  act  is  in- 
consistent with  the  right  of  an  individual  to  assert  as  a  defense  to  a 
[166]contract  on  which  he  \a  otherwise  legally  liable  that  the  other 
party  has  no  legal  existence  in  contemplation  of  that  act 

In  Continental  WaU  Paper  Co.  v.  Voight,  212  U.  S..  227,  the  contract 
involved  was  not  held  illegal  because  a  party  thereto  was  an  illegal 
combination  under  the  Anti-Trust  Act  but  upon  elements  of  illegality 
inhering  In  the  contract  itself.  In  this  case,  ?^eld  that  a  party 
can  not  assert  as  a  defense  to  a  suit  for  money  otherwise  due  under 
a  contract  not  inherently  illegal,  the  fact  that  the  party  otherwise 
admittedly  entitled  to  recover  is  an  illegal  combination  under  the 
Anti-Trust  Act 
U  Oa.  App.  588,  affirmed. 

[58  L.  Bd.  520.«] 

[Ck>RP0BATI0NB — OBOANIZATION — OOLLATEBAL  AmLCK.-^-l.  Th^  ISgal  SK- 

istence  of  a  corporate  seller  of  goods  cannot  be  collaterally  attacked 
by  raising  the  objection  in  a  suit  tor  the  purchase  price  that  the 
corporation  was  organized  in  violation  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1880  (26 

*The  paragraphs  following,  in  brackets,  coaq^se  the  Qyllabus  of 
the  case  as  reported  In  volume  59,  page  528,  Lawyers  Bditlan,  f^tmne 
Oourt  Beporta  Syllabus  c^Nrrlghtedt  1014»  181^  tor  The  lawyers  Oo- 
(^nratlve  Publishing  Oompany. 
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Stat  at  L.  200,  chap,  647,  Ck>mp.  Stat  1918  f  8820),  forbidding 
combinations  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce. 
For  other  cases,  see  Corporations,  I.  a  1,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1908. 

Monopoly — ^Right  to  Bxooveb  on  €k>NTBAOT  of  Sale. — 2.  The  Ille- 
gality of  a  corporation  organized  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  July  2, 1890  (26  Stat  at  L.  200,  chap.  647,  Oomp.  Stat 
1913,  §  8820),  does  not  preclude  such  corporation  from  recovering 
the  purchase  price  of  goods  sold  and  delivered  by  it 
For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II.  a,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct.  1906. 

Monopoly — ^Right  to  Rbcoveb  on  Ck)NTSACT  of  Sals. — 8.  Recovery 
of  the  purchase  price  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  by  a  corporation 
organized  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 
1890  (26  Stat  at  L.  209,  chap.  647,  Ck)mp.  Stat  1918,  i  8820),  may 
not  be  denied  because  the  goods  were  sold  upon  condition  which 
made  the  payment  to  the  purchaser  of  his  percentage  under  a  pro- 
posed profit-sharing  scheme  devised  by  the  corporation  depend  upon 
the  exclusive  dealing  of  the  purchaser  with  the  corporation  during 
the  following  year,  or  because,  under  the  contract  of  sale,  the  goods 
could  not  be  resold. 
For  other  cases,  see  Monopoly,  II.  a,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ot  1908. 

Ck)NTRACT8 — Offer  and  Acceptance — ^Pebfobuance  of  Ck)NDrnoN. — 
4.  The  purchaser  of  goods  from  a  corporation  organized  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2, 1890  (26  Stat  at  L.  209, 
chap.  647,  Ck)mp.  Stat.  1913,  S  8820),  is  not  entitled  to  his  percentage 
in  a  proposed  profit-sharing  scheme  devised  by  the  corporation, 
where  he  did  not  comply  with  the  condition  upon  which  the  offer  of 
a  right  to  a  participation  in  the  proflta  was  rested,  or  the  contract' 
(if  there  was  a  contract  to  that  effect)  was  based,  viz.,  that  he 
would  for  the  following  year  deal  exclusively  with  such  corporation.] 
For  other  cases,  see  Oontracts,  I.  d,  4;  V.  d,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt 
1908.] 

The  facts,  which  involye  the  construction  of  the  Federal 
Anti-Trust  Act,  and  the  effect  of  a  profit-sharing  contract 
of  a  corporation  and  those  dealing  with  it  exclusively  and 
the  right  of  the  corporation  to  recover  for  goods  sold,  are 
stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Marian  Smith  for  plaintiff  in  error : 

The  answer  shows  defendant  in  error  to  be  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
statute;  the  combination  merged  into  one  corporation  va- 
rious firms  and  corporations  which  previously  had  been 
competitors,  for  the  purpose,  and  with  the  effect,  of  restrain- 
ing and  monopolizing  such  interstate  trade.    The  creation 
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of  a  monopoly  is  sufficient  to  make  the  restraint  unreason- 
able. Am.  Tobacco  Co.  v.  United  States^  221  U.  S.  106; 
Standard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1. 

The  corporate  organization  of  the  defendant  in  error 
cannot  be  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  fact  that  it  consti- 
tutes an  illegal  combination.  Northern  Securities  Co.  v. 
United  States,  198  U.  S.  197;  Am.  Tobacco  Co.  v.  United 
StateSy  and  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States,  supra. 

A  recovery  cannot  be  had  upon  an  account  for  goods 
sold  and  delivered  by  such  illegal  combination  when  the 
goods  were  sold  with  direct  reference  to  and  in  execution 
of  agreements  which  had  for  their  object  and  which  had 
directly  as  their  effect  the  accomplishment  of  the  illegal 
[167]  ends  for  which  the  combination  was  organized.  Con- 
tinental WaU  Paper  Co.  v.  Voight,  212  U.  S.  227. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  contracts  under 
which  the  goods  were  sold  are  expressly  violative  of  the 
Federal  statute.  The  illegal  intent  with  which  the  con- 
tracts were  made  is  sufficient  to  make  illegal  contracts 
which  appear  on  their  face  as  no  more  than  ordinary  acts 
of  competition.  Nash  v.  United  States,  229  U.  S.  873; 
Swift  V.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  875;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor, 
208  U.  S.  274. 

A  contract  of  purchase  by  an  illegal  combination  which 
together  with  other  similar  contracts  tends  to  create  a 
monopoly  is  void  and  unenforceable  even  though  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  is  ignorant  of  its  purpose  in  this 
respect.    Brent  v.  Gay,  149  Kentucky,  615. 

A  contract,  which  though  apparently  harmless  in  itself, 
is  in  reality  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  to  violate  statutes 
against  the  restraint  of  trade,  will  be  held  to  be  illegal. 
Continental  Wall  Paper  Co.  v.  Voight,  supra;  Cravens  v. 
Carter,  92  Fed.  Hep.  479;  Pacific  Factor  Co.  v.  Adler,  90 
California  110;  Fink  y.  Schneider  Granite  Co.,  187  Mis- 
souri 244 ;  Detroit  Salt  Co.  v.  National  Salt  Co.,  184  Michi- 
gan 120. 

A  contract  is  illegal  where,  though  harmless  on  its  face, 
it  is  one  of  many  similar  contracts  which  collectively  have 
the  direct  effect  of  aiding  an  illegal  purpose  of  restraining 
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interstate  trade.  UnUed  Shoe  Machinery  Go.  v.  LaO^peUe^ 
212  Massachusetts  467. 

The  scheme  must  be  treated  as  an  entirety.  Addyston 
Pipe  Co.  V.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  211 ;  Swift  v.  United 
States,  196  TJ.  S.  875;  Montague  v.  Lowry,  198  U.  S.  88; 
Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274. 

Illegality  may  consist  in  the  purpose  to  accomplish  an 
illegal  result  though  the  methods  used  are  not  inherently 
unlawful.  Hanauer  v.  Doane,  12  Wall.  842;  Eohn  ▼.  Mel- 
cher,  43  Fed.  Rep.  641;  Moffal  Steamship  Co.  v.  Me- 
[1681  Ch^or,  L.  R.  61;  Q.  B.  Div.  285;  [1892]  A.  C.  25; 
Clark  on  Ccmtracts,  478  et  seq. 

Whenever  the  illegality  appears,  whether  the  evidence 
comes  from  one  side  or  the  other,  the  disclosure  is  fatal 
to  the  case.  No  consent  of  the  defendant  can  neutralize 
its  effect  HaU  v.  CoppeU,  7  Wall.  6^;  Armstrong  v. 
Toler,  11  Wheat.  288 ;  Embrey  v.  Jemison,  181  U.  S.  836. 

One  of  the  parties  cannot  maintain  an  action  on  the 
valid  part  of  the  contract,  discarding  or  omitting  to  prove 
the  portion  that  is  illegal.  McMuUin  r.  HofmaHj  174 
U.  S.  689. 

Under  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  Co.  case,  when  the 
sales  are  made  under  and  with  reference  to  an  illegal  agree^ 
ment,  and  the  plaintiff  sues  on  the  sales,  the  defwdant 
may  thereupon  plead  the  illegal  agreement  of  which  the 
sales  are  a  part.  See  also  Oscanyan  v.  Winchester  Arms 
Co.,  103  U.  S.  261^ 

The  cases  relied  upon  by  the  defendant  in  error  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  case  at  bar.  ConnoUy  v.  Union 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  184  U.  S.  540,  which  is  especially  stressed 
by  the  defendant  in  error,  decided  only  that  an  illegal  com- 
bination was  not  by  reason  alone  of  its  illegal  character 
prevented  from  collecting  for  goods  sold. 

If  any  of  the  cases  urged  by  the  defendant  in  error  go 
to  the  extent  of  holding  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  agreement  illegal,  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  decisions 
of  this  court.  Nash  v.  United  States,  229  U.  S.  873 ;  Swift 
V.  United  States,  196  TJ.  S.  875 ;  Loewe  v.  Lcewlor,  208  IT.  S. 
274.  Bank  v.  fflass,  169  Mo.  App.  874,  is  not  in  point,  nor 
is  Bessire  v.  Com  Products  Co.^  47  Ind.  App.  813. 
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Tlieie  ifi  nothiiig  to  distiofiiish  tbds  case  from  t]»e  Coa- 
tinental  Wall  Paper  Go.  case,  and  tfao  decision  then  ren- 
dered is  ooDtroUisg. 
Mr.  James  W.  Aastm  and  Mr.  Preston  Davie^  with  whom 
Mr.  Morgan  J.  O'Briefi^  Mr.  AlheH  B.  Boardmaii^  [169] 
and  ^r.  Tatmg  B.  Snutk  were  on  the  brief,  for  defendant 
in  ermr. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  White  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

We  refer  to  the  parties,  the  one  ae  the  Manufacturing, 
and  the  other  as  the  Refining  Company.  Sued  by  the  Be- 
fining  Company  in  April,  1909,  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  price  of  two  lots  of  glucose  or  corn  syrup  which  it  had 
bought  in  January,  1909,  and  which  it  had  consumed  and 
not  paid  for,  the  Manufacturing  Company  asserted  its  non- 
liability on  Hie  following  grounds  which  we  summarize : 

(a)  Because  the  Refining  Company  had  no  legal  exist- 
ence as  it  was  a  combination  oomposed  of  all  the  manuf  ac- 
turera  of  glucose  or  com  syrup  in  the  United  States,  illegally 
organised  with  the  object  of  monopolizing  all  dealings  in 
such  products  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Tmst  Act  of  Con- 
gi:ess.  That  having  illegally  brought  into  one  organization 
all  the  manufacturers  of  glucose  or  corn  syrup,  the  corpora- 
tion had  unreasonably  advanced  the  price  of  the  products 
of  its  manufacture  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  (b)  That 
this  end  being  accomplished,  ihe  corporation  sought  to  per- 
petuate its  monopoly  by  rendering  it  difficult  or  impossible 
for  competitors  to  go  into  the  busiuess  of  producing  glu- 
cose or  corn  cfyrup  by  devising  a  so-called  profit-sharing 
scheme,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  to  all  those  who 
purchased  from  the  combinati<m  a  stipulated  percentage 
upon  the  amount  of  the  purchases  made  in  one  year  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  following  year  provided  that  during 
such  tinoe  they  dealt  with  no  one  else  but  the  combination. 
While  the  som  of  the  p^xsentage  thus  offered,  it  was  alleged, 
varied  from  year  to  year,  nevertheless  it  was  charged  that 
in  substance  the  contract  or  offer  remained  the  same.  The 
tender  to  [179]  the  Manufacturing  Company  of  a  right 
to  participate  in  the  scheme,  it  was  alleged,  was  first  made 
in  1907  relative  to  the  bnsinees  done  in  1906  in  the  form  of 
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a  letter  which  is  in  the  margin'  and  this  offer  or  asserted 
contract  was  continued  from  year  to  year.  It  was  further 
alleged  that  the  scheme  proved  successful  in  acoomplishing 
its  wrongful  purpose  since,  although  subsequently  inde- 
pendent concerns  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing glucose  or  com  syrup  and  offered  to  sell  their  proiducts 
at  prices  less  than  those  charged  by  the  combination,  such 
concerns  were  virtually  driven  out  of  business  because  those 
who  desired  to  purchase  the  products  were  deterred  from 
buying  from  them  for  fear  of  losing  the  percentage  which 
they  would  receive  from  the  combination  if  all  their  pur- 
chases [171]  continued  to  be  made  from  it  alone,  and  more- 
over because  of  the  dread  felt  by  purchasers  that  the  inde- 
pendents would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  overweening  and 
controlling  power  of  the  combination.  It  was  moreover 
alleged  that  all  purchases  made  by  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany ^^  contained  the  following  clause  in  the  contract  of 
purchase:  *The  goods  herein  sold  are  for  your  own  con- 
sumption and  not  for  resale.' " 

•  "  2e  Bboadwat,  Nkw  Yobx,  March  9,  1907. 
"  The  D.  R.  Wnj>EB  Mro.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

"Gkntlemxn:  This  company  recognizing  the  fact  that  Its  own 
prosperity,  in  a  great  measure,  is  interwoven  with  the  good  will  and 
cooperation  of  its  patrons,  has  decided  to  adopt  a  liberal  plan  of 
profit-sharing  with  yon,  in  case  you  shaU  in  the  future  continue  to 
give  us  your  exclusive  patronage. 

•<Thl8  company  inaugurates  such  a  poUcy  of  profit-sharing  by 
annonncing  that  it  wiU  set  aside  out  of  its  profits  from  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  glucose  and  grape  sugar  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1906,  an  amount  equal  to  ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  all 
shipments  of  glucose  and  grape  sugar  (Warner's  Anhydre  and  Bread 
Sugar  excepted)  which  shaU  have  been  made  to  you  by  this  com- 
pany from  July  1st  to  December  81,  1900. 

"This  amount  wiU  be  paid  to  you  or  your  successors  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1907,  on  condition  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  1906 
and  the  entire  year  1907,  you  or  your  successors  shall  have  pur- 
chased exclusively  from  this  company  or  its  successors  all  the  glucose 
and  grape  sugar  required  for  use  in  your  establishment. 

*'With  the  assurance  of  steadfast  cooperation  of  its  customers, 
given  in  reciprocation  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them,  this  com- 
pany confidently  anticipates  a  continuance  of  such  profit-sharing  dis- 
tribution annually  to  the  full  extent  that  its  earnings  may  warrant 
•*  Yours  very  truly, 

''Ck>BN  PbODUCTS  RXnNINQ  OOKPAHT." 
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Charging  that  the  condition  which  made  the  payment  of 
the  proposed  profit-sharing  percentage  depend  upon  dealing 
alone  with  the  combination  was  void  and  should  be  disre- 
garded, the  answer  asked  not  only  that  the  prayer  for  judg- 
ment for  the  purchase  price  be  rejected  but  that  treating  the 
failure  of  the  Manufacturing  Company  to  comply  with  the 
condition  on  which  the  offer  of  profit  sharing  was  made  as 
immaterial,  there  should  be  a  judgment  for  that  company 
for  the  percentage  of  profits  on  the  business  for  the  year 
1908. 

On  motion  the  answer  was  stricken  out  as  stating  no  de- 
fense. There  was  a  judgment  in  the  absence  of  further 
pleading  against  the  Manufacturing  Company  for  the  price 
of  the  goods,  as  sued  for,  and  rejecting  its  claim  for  the 
percentage  of  profits.  This  judgm^it  was  afiBrmed  by  the 
court  below  (11  6a.  App.  588)  and  because  of  an  assumed 
failure  to  give  effect  to  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of  Congress  this 
writ  of  error  was  prosecuted. 

As  the  context  of  the  answer  clearly  justified  the  inference 
that  the  sale  of  the  glucose  was  an  interstate  transaction, 
the  court  below  was  right  in  assuming  that  to  be  the  case 
and  therefore  we  put  out  of  view  as  devoid  of  merit  the 
contrary  suggestion  made  by  the  Refining  Company. 

Having  dealt  with  the  Refining  Company  as  an  existing 
concern  possessing  the  capacity  to  sell,  speaking  generally 
the  assertion  that  it  had  no  legal  existence  because  it  was 
an  unlawful  combination  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
[172]  Act  was  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  the  liability  of 
the  Manufacturing  Company  to  pay  for  the  goods  since  such 
defense  was  a  mere  collateral  attack  on  the  organization  of 
the  corporation  which  could  not  be  lawfully  made.*  Be- 
sides, considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  alleged  ille- 
gality of  the  corporation,  the  attack  on  its  existence  was 
absolutely  immaterial  because  the  right  to  enforce  the  sale 
did  not  involve  the  question  of  combination,  since  conced- 
ing the  illegal  existence  of  the  corporation  making  the  sale, 

•Finch  V.  UUman,  105  Missoarl,  255;  Taylor  t.  Poriamouth,  dc»t  St 
Ry.,  91  Maine,  193 ;  8n^h  v.  May  field,  163  nilnois,  447 ;  Detroit  Oity 
Ry.  V.  MUU,  85  Michlsan,  684 ;  Mackall  v.  Chuapeake,  dc.  Canal  Oo^ 
94  U.  S.  808;  ConnoUy  v.  Union  Bewer  Fipe  Co.^  184  U.  8.  54a 
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t^e  ^lif  fttion  to  pay  the  price  wm  indubitable,  a»d  the  duty 
to  enforce  it  luit  disputable.  This  is  true  because  the  sale 
and  the  obligations  which  arose  from  it  depended  upon  a 
distinot  ccmtract  with  reciprocal  considerations  moving  be- 
tween the  parties — the  receipt  of  the  goods  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  papnent  of  the  price  on  ihe  other.  And  this  is  but 
a  form  of  stating  the  elementary  proposition  that  courts  may 
not  refuse  to  eiif(M*ce  an  otherwise  legal  contract  because 
of  some  indirect  benefit  to  a  wrongdoer  which  would  be  af- 
forded from  doing  so  or  some  remote  aid  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  wrong  which  might  possibly  result — doc- 
trines of  such  tmiversal  acceptance  that  no  citation  of  au- 
thority is  needed  to  demonstrate  their  existence,  especially 
in  view  of  the  express  ruling  i|^  Connolly  v.  Union  Sevier 
Pipe  Co.^  184  U.  S.  640,  applying  them  to  the  identical 
general  question  here  involved. 

The  case  therefore  reduces  itself  to  the  question  whether 
the  contract  of  sale  was  inherently  illegal  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  also  elementary  rule  that  courts  will  not  exert 
their  powers  to  enforce  illegal  contracts  or  to  compel  wrong- 
doing. The  only  suggestion  as  to  the  intrinsic  illegality  of 
the  sale  results  from  the  averments  of  the  [173]  answer 
as  to  the  offer  of  a  x>ercentage  of  profits  upon  the  condition 
of  dealing  exclusively  with  the  Refining  Company  for  the 
following  year  and  the  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  goods 
were  bought  by  the  Manufacturing  Company  for  its  own 
use  and  not  for  resale.  But  we  can  see  no  ground  what- 
ever for  holding  that  the  contract  of  sale  was  illegal  be- 
cause of  these  conditions.  In  fact  it  is  not  so  contended  in 
argument  since  substantially  the  proposition  which  is  relied 
upon  is  that  although  such  stipulations  were  intrinsically 
legal,  they  become  illegal  as  the  result  of  the  duty  to  con- 
sider them  from  the  point  of  view  that  one  of  the  parties 
was  an  illegal  combination  interested  in  inserting  such  con- 
ditions as  an  efficient  means  of  sustaining  its  continued 
wrong-doing  and  therefore  giving  power  to  accomplish  the 
baneful  and  prohibited  results  of  its  illegal  organizaticm, — a 
duty  which,  it  is  urged,  results  from  reason,  is  commanded 
by  the  Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  obligation  to  enforce  its 
provisions,  and  is  required  because  of  a  previous  decision 
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of  tkis  court  enforcing  that  act  {Gontinenici  WuU  Paper 
Co.  y.  VaigAty  212  U.  S.  227)  unless  that  decision  is  to  be 
now  qualified  or  overruled. 

In  the  first  place,  the  contention  cannot  be  sustained 
consistently  with  reason.  It  overthrows  the  general  law. 
It  admits  the  want  of  power  to  assail  the  existence  of  a 
corporate  combination  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  duty  to 
pay  for  goods  bought  from  it  and  concedes  at  the  same  time 
the  legality  of  the  condition  in  the  sale  and  yet  proposes 
by  bringing  tiie  two  together  to  produce  a  new  and  strange 
result  unsupported  in  any  degree  by  the  elements  which 
are  brought  together  to  produce  it  and  conflicting  with 
both. 

In  the  second  place,  the  proposition  is  repugnant  to  the 
Anti-Trust  Act.  Beyond  question  reexpressing  what  was 
ancient  or  existing  and  embodying  that  which  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  newly  enact,  the  Anti^Trust  Act  was  intended  in 
the  most  comprehensive  way  to  provide  [174]  against  com- 
binatioos  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
the  monopolization  of  trade  or  commerce  or  attempts  to 
monopolize  the  same.  Standard  OH  Co.  v.  United  States^ 
221  U.  S.  1;  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Co.^  221 
U.  S.  106.  In  other  words,  founded  upon  broad  concep- 
tions of  public  policy,  the  prohibitions  of  the  statute  were 
enacted  to  prevent  not  the  mere  injury  to  an  individual 
which  would  arise  from  the  doing  of  the  prohibited  acts, 
but  tbe  harm  to  t^e  general  public  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  evils  which  it  was  contemplated  would  be 
prevented,  aad  hence  not  only  the  prohibitions  of  the  stat- 
ute but  the  remedies  whidi  it  provided  were  co-extensive 
with  such  conceptions.  Thus  the  statute  expressly  cast  upon 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  responsibility 
of  enforcing  its  provisions,  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
district  attorneys  of  the  United  States  in  their  respective 
districts  under  his  authority  and  direction  to  act  concern- 
ing aj^y  violations  of  the  law.  And  in  addition,  evidently 
contemplatiug  that  tbe  official  unity  of  initiative  which  was 
thus  created  to  give  effect  to  the  statute  required  a  like  unity 
of  judicial  authority,  the  statute  in  express  terms  vested  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  with  ^'jurisdiction  to 
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prevent  and  restrain  violationa  of  this  act,*^  and  besides  ex- 
pressly conferred  the  amplest  discretion  in  such  courts  to 
join  such  parties  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  and  to  exert 
such  remedies  as  would  fully  accomplish  the  purposes  in- 
tended.   Act  of  July  2, 1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat  209. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  no  words  of  express  exclusion  of 
the  right  of  individuals  to  act  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
statute  or  of  courts  generally  to  entertain  complaints  on 
that  subject.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  exclusion  must 
be  implied  for  a  two-fold  reason:  First,  because  of  the 
familiar  doctrine  that  '^  where  a  statute  creates  a  new 
offense  and  denounces  the  penalty,  or  gives  a  new  right 
and  declares  the  remedy,  the  punishment  or  the  remedy 
[175]  can  be  only  that  which  the  statute  prescribes."  Farm- 
ers^ <&  Mechanics^  National  Bank  v.  Dearingj  91  U.  S.  29, 36 ; 
Bamet  v.  National  Bank^  98  U.  S.  555;  Oates  v.  National 
Bank^  100  U.  S.  239;  Stephens  v.  Monongahela  Bank,  111 
U.  S.  197;  Tenn.  Goal  Co.  v.  Oeorge,  238  U.  S.  354,  869. 
Second,  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  powers  omferred 
by  the  statute  and  the  frustration  of  the  remedies  which 
it  creates  which  would  obviously  result  from  admitting 
the  right  of  an  individual  as  a  meaHs  of  defense  to  a  suit 
brought  against  him  on  his  individual  and  otherwise  inher- 
ently legal  contract  to  assert  that  the  corporation  or  com- 
bination suing,  had  no  legal  existence  in  contemplation  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Act.  This  is  apparent  since  the  power  given 
by  the  statute  to  the  Attorney  General  is  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  the  right  of  an  individual  to  independently 
act  since  the  purpose  of  the  statute  was  where  a  combination 
or  organization  was  found  to  be  illegally  existing  to  put  an 
end  to  such  illegal  existence  for  all  purposes  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  whole  public — an  object  incompatible  with  the 
thought  that  such  a  corporation  should  be  treated  as  legally 
existing  for  the  purpose  of  parting  with  its  property  by 
means  of  a  contract  of  sale  and  yet  be  held  to  be  civilly  dead 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  price  of  such  sale  and  then 
by  a  failure  to  provide  against  its  future  exertion  of  power 
be  recognized  as  virtually  resurrected  and  in  possession  of 
authority  to  violate  the  law.  And  in  a  two-fold  sense  these 
considerations  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  conflict  between 
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the  statute  and  the  right  now  asserted  under  it  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  pursue  that  subject  further.  In  the  first 
place  because  they  show  in  addition  how  completely  the 
right  claimed  would  defeat  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by 
the  statute  on  the  courts  of  the  United  States — a  juris- 
diction evidently  given,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  a  finding  of  illegal 
existence  as  broad  as  would  be  the  necessities  resulting 
[176]  from  such  finding.  In  the  second  place  because  the 
possibility  of  the  wrong  to  be  brought  about  by  allowing  the 
property  to  be  obtained  under  a  contract  of  sale  without 
enforcing  the  duty  to  pay  for  it,  not  upon  the  ground  of 
the  illegality  of  the  contract  of  sale  but  of  the  illegal  organi- 
zation of  the  seUer,  additionally  points  to  the  causes  which 
may  have  operated  to  confine  the  right  to  question  the  legal 
existence  of  a  corporation  or  combination  to  public  authority 
sanctioned  by  the  sense  of  public  responsibility  and  not  to 
leave  it  to  individual  action  prompted  it  may  be  by  purely 
selfish  motives. 

As  from  these  considerations  it  results  not  only  that  there 
is  no  support  afforded  to  the  proposition  that  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  authorizes  the  direct  or  indirect  suggestion  of 
the  illegal  existence  of  a  corporation  as  a  means  of  defense 
to  a  suit  brought  by  such  corporation  on  an  otherwise 
inherently  legal  and  enforceable  contract,  but  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  provisions  of  the  act  add  cogency  to  the 
principles  of  general  law  on  the  subject  and  therefore  make 
more  imperative  the  duty  not  directly  or  indirectly  to  per- 
mit such  a  defense  to  a  suit  to  enforce  such  a  contract,  we 
put  that  subject  out  of  view  and  come  to  the  only  remain- 
ing inquiry,  the  alleged  effect  of  the  previous  ruling  in  the 
Continental  Wall  Paper  case,  supra. 

It  is*  to  be  observed  in  considering  that  contention  that 
the  general  rule  of  law  which  we  have  stated  is  not  ap- 
parently questioned  in  the  argument  and  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  ruling  in  the  Connolly  case,  supra^  if  here 
applicable  is  not  denied,  but  the  contention  is  that  the  gen- 
eral law  is  not  applicable  and  the  Connolly  case  is  inappo- 
site because  of  an  exception  which  was  engrafted  upon  the 
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general  law  by  the  ruling  in  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
case,  mider  which  it  is  said  this  case  oomes.  While  it 
clearly  appears  that  this  is  the  contention,  it  is  difficult  to 
precisely  fix  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  rested.  But  as  the 
rule  of  general  law  which  under  ordinary  cir[177]cum- 
stances  does  not  permit  the  exist^M^e  of  a  corporation  to 
be  indivectly  attacked  is  not  assailed,  and  as  it  is  not  as- 
serted that  irrespective  of  the  illegal  organization  of  the 
corporation,  the  contract  of  sale  was  inherently  unlawful|* 
it  follows  that  the  proposition  is  the  one  which  we  hare 
already  in  another  aspect  disposed  of,  that  is,  that  the 
sale  and  its  conditions,  although  inherently  legal,  become 
illegal  by  considering  the  illegal  corporation  and  the  aid 
to  be  afforded  to  its  wrongful  purposes  by  the  conditions 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  sale.  But  in  substance  this 
only  assumes  that  it  was  held  in  the  Continental  Wall  Paper 
case  that  that  which  was  inherently  legal  can  be  rendered 
illegal  by  considering  in  connection  with  it  something  which 
there  was  no  right  to  consider  at  all.  But  it  is  apparent  on 
the  face  of  the  opinion  in  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  case 
that  it  affords  no  ground  for  the  extreme  and  contradictory 
conclusion  thus  deduced  from  it,  since  the  ruling  in  that 
case  was  based  not  upon  any  supposed  right  to  import 
into  a  legal  and  valid  contract  elements  of  wrcmg  which 
there  was  no  right  to  consider,  but  was  rested  exclumvely 
upon  elements  of  illegality  inhering  in  the  particular  con- 
tract of  sale  in  that  case,  which  elements  of  illegality  may 
be  thus  summarized:  (a)  The  relations  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  the  goods  sold,  (b)  the  want  of  real  owner^ip 
in  the  seller,  (c)  the  peculiar  obligations  which  were  im- 
posed upon  the  buyer,  and  (d)  the  fact  that  to  allow  the 
nominal  seller  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  price  would 
have  been  in  and  of  itself  directly  to  sanction  and  give  effect 
to  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  inhering  in  the  sale.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  analyze  the  facts  and  issues  in  the  case  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  how  completely  they  are  covered 
by  the  statem^it  just  made  because  the  opinion  of  the  court 
and  the  reasons  stated  by  the  members  of  the  court  who 
dissented  without  more  make  that  fact  perfectly  clear.    In- 
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deed,  not  only  does  this  stfttement  make  clear  the  fact 
[178]  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  Connolly  case 
and  the  Continental  Wall  Paper  case,  but  it  also  establishes 
that  both  cases,  the  first  directly,  and  the  other  by  a  nega- 
tive pregnant,  demonstrate  the  want  of  merit  in  the  conten- 
tions here  insisted  upon. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  we  think  it  requires  nothing 
but  statement  to  demonstrate  that  in  view  of  the  facts  which 
we  have  recited  and  the  legal  principles  which  we  have  ap- 
plied to  them,  no  error  was  committed  by  the  court  below 
in  refusing  to  give  to  the  defendant  a  judgment  for  its 
alleged  share  of  the  profits  for  the  year  1908  when  it  was 
expressly  admitted  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  offer 
of  a  right  to  a  participation  in  the  profits  was  rested,  or 
the  contract  (if  there  was  a  contract  to  that  effect)  was 
based,  had  not  been  complied  with. 

Affirmed. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING 

CO.  ET  AL.* 

(District  Ck>urt,  S.  D.  New  York.     Jane  24,  1916.) 

[284  Fed.  Rep.,  994.] 

Moifo^ufis  1T(1) — ^AwTi-TBtJST  Act — Ck>UBmATiON8  rw  Rkstbaint 
OF  Teade. — ^DefSendant  Corn  Products  Eefinlne  Oompany,  which  on 
its  organization  in  1906  acquired  control  of  all  ttte  glucoee  plants 
in  the  United  States  and  of  starch  factories  producing  64  per  cent 
of  the  total  production,  7UM  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of 
interstate  trade,  and  to  monopoUse  the  same,  in  yiolatlon  of  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Act  July  2, 1890,  c.  647,  IS  1,  2,  26  Stat.  209  (Oomp. 
St.  1913,  ii  8820,  8821),  on  evidence  showing  that  the  purpose  of 
its  organization  was  to  prevent  competition,  and  that  the  power 
acquired  by  the  combination  was  exercised  to  prevent  by  unfair 
means  new  cempetttors  from  entering  the  flfeld,  and  to  drive  out 
ttiose  entering  or  already  engaged  in  the  business,  through  profit- 
sharing  contracts  with  customers  which  required  tbem  to  continue 
to  purchase  from  it  exclusively  for  more  than  a  year  afterward  to 
entitle  tftem  to  the  benefit  of  flie  contract  in  any  partteular  pur- 
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chase;  by  a  contract  with  a  new  [96ft]  competitor,  Induced  by 
threats  of  entering  into  competition  in  another  branch  of  the  com- 
petitor's business,  by  which  it  obtained  one-half  the  glucose  produc- 
tion of  the  new  plant  and  sold  the  same  at  a  loss  through  secret 
agents  purporting  to  represent  independent  makers  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  others  from  entering  the  business;  by  the  sale  of 
mixed  syrups,  of  which  it  acquired  control  of  more  than  half  the 
production,  at  little  or  no  profit,  and  at  prices  which  left  no  profit 
to  independent  mixers,  who  were  compelled  to  buy  their  glucose  in 
the  market ;  and  by  other  price  manipulations  and  local  discrimina- 
tions, all  of  which  were  more  or  less  successful  in  maintaining  its 
monopoly.' 

[Ekl.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  13; 
Dec  Dig.  17(1).] 

Monopolies  17(2) — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — CJontsacts  in  Restraint  of 
Tbaoe. — ^Profit-sharing  contracts  put  in  practice  by  a  manufacturer 
of  glucose  and  grape  sugar,  which  at  the  time  had  practically  a 
monopoly,  by  which  10  cents  was  set  aside  for  each  100  pounds  of 
product  sold  to  a  customer,  and  paid  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  provided  he  had  not  in  the  meantime  pur- 
chased from  any  other  producer,  when  adopted  as  part  of  a  general 
scheme  to  prevent  competition,  are  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade, 
in  violation  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1880,  c.  647,  t  1,  26 
Stat  200  ((}omp.  St  1913,  I  8820). 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  f  18; 
Dec.  Dig.  17(2).] 

Monopolies  24(2) — Combinations  in  Restraint  op  Trade — Rem- 
edy.— ^In  considering  the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  an  illegal 
combination  of  manufacturing  concerns,  which  has  by  the  export 
of  the  product  of  one  of  its  plants  near  the  seaboard  built  up  a 
successful  foreign  trade,  relying  on  its  other  plants  to  supply  the 
domestic  market  the  court  cannot  undertake  to  determine  whether 
the  public  injury  from  the  loss  of  such  trade,  which  might  result 
from  the  severance  of  such  plant  because,  if  operated  independ- 
ently, its  product  might  be  sold  in  the  domestic  market  would  out- 
weigh the  benefit  to  the  public  of  the  increased  competition  in  the 
home  market 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  1 17 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  24(2).] 

Monopolies  24(2) — Combinations  in  Restraint  of  Trade— Rem- 
edy— ^Dissolution. — ^Where  an  illegal  combination  of  a  majority  of 
the  plants  in  the  country  in  a  line  of  manufacture  has  persistently, 
through  a  number  of  years  and  in  various  ways,  used  the  power 
given  by  the  combination  to  interfere  with  the  free  course  of  com- 
merce which  the  law  demands,  the  remedy  by  Injunction  alone  is 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1010,  by  West  Publishing  Ck>mpan]r« 
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inadequate,  and  to  be  effective  should  extend  to  a  decree  of  dis- 
■olntion. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  1 17 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  24(2).] 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  Com 
Products  Befining  Company,  the  National  Starch  Company, 
the  St.  Louis  Syrup  &  Preserving  Company,  the  Novelty 
Candy  Company,  Penick  &  Ford,  Limited,  Edward  T.  Bed- 
ford, William  J.  Matheson,  Frederick  T.  Bedford,  Fred- 
erick T.  Fisher,  C.  H.  Kelsey,  A.  B.  Boardman,  George  S. 
Mahana,  Cteorge  M.  Moffett,  William  H.  Nichols,  jr.,  A.  A. 
Smith,  James  Speyer,  E.  Beverly  Walden,  C.  M.  Warner, 
Thomas  P.  Elingsford,  B.  S.  Burns,  F.  A.  Lohmeyer,  Benja- 
min Schneewind,  C.  W.  Lohmeyer,  Edward  T.  Bedford.  2d, 
A.  N.  Watkins,  C.  H.  Lorenz,  Louis  Suss,  William  S.  Penick, 
jr.,  and  James  P.  Ford.  On  final  hearing.  Decree  for  com- 
plainant. 

[966  J  This  is  a  petition  under  the  Sherman  Act  by  the 
United  States  for  an  injunction  and  a  dissolution  of  the  de- 
fendant Com  Products  Befining  Company,  because  of  a 
monopolization  and  a  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  and  because  of  a  conspiracy  to  monopolize  and  re- 
strain such  conmierce,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  starch, 
glucose,  grape  sugar,  and  in  the  mixing  of  glucose  with  the 
refiners'  syrup,  molasses,  or  other  syrups.  The  individual 
defendants  are  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  defendant 
Com  Products  Befining  Company  and  of  the  corporate  de- 
fendants. National  Starch  Company,  St.  Louis  Syrup  &  Pre- 
serving Company,  and  Novelty  Candy  Company.  There  are 
also  joined  in  the  petition  the  president  and  directors  of  a 
Louisiana  corporation,  Penick  &  Ford,  Limited,  and  the 
corporation  itself.  The  petition  sets  forth  that  the  principal 
products  derived  from  com  are:  (1)  Starch  for  food  and 
laundry  purposes;  (2)  glucose  or  com  syrup;  (8)  grape 
sugar  or  com  sugar.  It  then  sets  forth  the  history  of  the  de- 
fendant corporations  from  the  year  1897,  alleging  the  com- 
binations from  which  by  a  series  of  reorganizations  the  de- 
fendant Corn  Products  Befining  Company  arose  in  1906  and 
the  National  Starch  Company  in  1900,  and  the  subsequent 
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acquisition  by  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company  of  tiie 
stock  in  the  St.  Louis  Syrup  &  Preserving  Company  and 
Penick  &  Ford,  Limited.  It  then  asserts  that  the  Com 
Products  Refining  Company  and  the  National  Starch  Com- 
pany grind  66  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  starch 
and  glucose  in  the  United  States,  and  by  means  of  the  control 
so  created,  monopolize,  and  attempt  to  monopolize,  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  starch,  glucose,  and  other  com 
products ;  that  they  control  likewise  80  per  cent  of  such  com- 
merce in  mixed  syrups,  as  so  defined.  It  then  alleges  ten  sorts 
of  unfair  trade  practices  by  the  defendants,  as  follows: 

(a)  By  means  of  the  combinaticms  before  set  forth. 

(b)  By  means  of  the  dismantling  and  sale  of  certain  of  its 
plants  which  had  been  acquired  in  excess  of  their  real  value. 

(c)  By  means  of  contracts  secured  from  officers  of  the  cor- 
porations consolidated  agreeing  not  to  enter  into  manufac- 
ture within  1,500  miles  of  Chicago  for  stated  periods  of  time. 

(d)  By  means  of  profit-sharing  agreements  until  tihe  year 
1910. 

(e)  By  means  of  a  guaranty  in  all  sales  of  its  goods 
against  the  decline  in  price. 

(/)  By  means  of  an  agreement  with  the  American  Maize 
Products  Company  by  which  c«*tain  of  its  glucose  purchased 
by  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  should  be  sold  at  low 
prices  under  the  guise  of  sales  by  independent  manu- 
facturers. 

iff)  By  means  of  threats  against  the  National  Candy  Com- 
pany that  it  would  enter  into  the  candy  business  if  die  said 
National  Candy  Company  should  enter  the  glucose  business 
and  by  the  organization  of  the  Novelty  Candy  Company 
for  that  purpose. 

(h)  By  means  of  fixed  prices  for  the  sale  of  com  prodvoto 
at  unreasonably  low  figures  for  the  purpose  of  harassiiig  in- 
dependent manufacturers  and  by  the  low  price  of  its  own 
brand  of  mixed  syrup,  ^  Karo,"  and  by  driving  out  the  pri- 
vate brands  of  other  individuals. 

(i)  By  means  of  fixing  retail  prices. 

(;)  By  means  of  freight  rebates  obtained  under  the  cover 
of  allowances  for  switching  servioa 
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The  petiti<m  prays  that  the  defendants  (1)  be  declared  to 
be  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  and  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize such  trade;  (2)  that  the  defendants  be  decreed  to  have 
entered  into  contracts  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign 
trade  and  to  be  engaged  in  the  effort  to  restrain  and  destroy 
trade;  (3)  that  the  court  adjudge  Com  Products  Refining 
Company  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  a  monopo- 
lization thereof;  (4)  for  such  other  relief  as  may  be  neces- 
^ry. 

The  answer  admits  the  first  three  articles  of  the  petition 
and  certain  facts  in  the  other  articles.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  decision  of  the  case  to  particularize  these  admis- 
sions of  the  answer,  as  the  substance  of  the  proof  is  consid- 
ered in  the  later  discussion.  The  eighth  article  of  the  answer 
on  behalf  of  the  individual  defendants  James  Speyer,  A.  B. 
Boardman,  Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  and  W.  H.  Nichols,  jr., 
denies  any  connection  with  the  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany except  after  certain  dates  therein  mentioned. 

[967]  The  petition  was  filed  in  March,  1918,  the  answer 
on  April  9,  1913.  The  Government  commenced  taking  testi- 
mony on  June  10,  1914.  Testimony  was  taken  thereafter  out 
of  court  until  about  the  end  of  1915,  after  which  the  case 
came  on  for  a  hearing  on  January  10,  1916,  before  Hon. 
Learned  Hand,  District  Judge,  and  testimony  on  both  sides 
was  completed.  It  was  thereafter  argued  in  March,  1916. 
Meanwhile,  and  on  May  14,  1915,  an  interlocutory  decree 
had  been  taken  by  consent  effecting  a  dissolution  of  the  com- 
bination, so  far  as  it  had  gone,  of  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company  with  Penick  &  Ford,  Limited,  by  the  sale  of  all 
securities  already  purchased,  and  forbidding  the  defendant 
from  acquiring  any  other  securities  in  that  corporation  or 
in  any  other  fashion  acquiring  any  interest  or  control  in  it. 

The  following  statement  of  facts  is  made  for  the  most  part 
in  chronological  order,  stating  separately  the  conditions  of 
the  starch  and  glucose  industries  until  1902,  at  which  time 
they  were  first  combined  in  the  formation  of  the  Com  Prod- 
ucts Company.  The  starch  industry  before  1902  is  taken  up 
in  three  periods:  (1)  That  prior  to  1890,  the  date  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing  Company; 
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(2)  that  from  1890  to  1900,  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
National  Starch  Company;  (8)  the  period  from  1900  to 
1902.  The  history  of  the  glucose  industry  is  considered  in 
two  periods:  (1)  That  prior  te  1897,  the  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Befining  Company;  (2)  that  from 
1897  to  1902.  The  conditions  of  the  joint  industry  are  then 
considered  in  two  periods:  (1)  That  from  1902  to  1906,  until 
the  formation  of  Corn  Products  Refining  Company;  (2) 
that  from  1906  until  the  close  of  the  testimony.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  period  from  1906  to  the  present  time  the 
various  practices  adopted  by  the  Com  Products  Refining 
Company  are  themselves  considered  in  chronological  order 
along  with  the  development  of  the  industry  itself.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  statement  of  facts  the  various  allegations 
of  the  petition  are  taken  up  in  the  order  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion, and  formal  findings  of  fact  are  made  upon  all  of  them. 
Finally,  appears  a  discussion  of  the  law  deemed  applicable 
and  of  the  conclusions  of  law  made  by  the  court,  together 
with  such  remedies  as  the  facts  and  the  law  require. 

Je%%e  C,  Adkins^  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Van  Sinderen 
Lindsley^  of  New  York  City,  for  the  United  States. 

Morgan  J.  O^Brien^  of  New  York  City ;  Jamea  M.  Sheean^ 
of  Gralena,  HI. ;  and  Albert  B.  Boardman  and  Preston  DavUj 
both  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants. 

I.    rRE  OONDmON  OF  THE  STARCH  INDUSTRY  IN    1890. 

Learned  Hand,  District  Judge  (after  stating  the  facts  as 
above). 

[1]  Starch  is  used  for  mill,  laundry,  and  food  purposes 
and  is  sold  both  in  bulk  and  in  packages.  Its  method  of 
manufacture  at  the  present  time  is  not  in  substance  different 
from  that  employed  26  years  ago.  The  raw  product  is  the 
ordinary  Indian  maize  or  com,  which  is  bought  already 
separated  from  the  husk,  and  is  first  soaked  or  steeped  in 
hot  water  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The  water  is  left 
upon  the  kernel  until  it  is  quite  soft,  when  it  is  run  between 
two  plates  of  rough,  coarse  teeth,  which  break  it  up  and 
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disintegrate  the  germ  from  the  starch  proper,  after  which 
both  germ  and  starch  are  run  into  vats  and  allowed  to 
rest.  The  germ,  being  the  lighter  part,  floats  to  the  top  and 
passes  over  the  lip  of  the  vat  into  a  separate  container.  The 
remainder  contains  the  starch  proper  and  the  husk,  although 
with  the  germ  has  gone  off  a  certain  amount  of  starch,  whidi 
under  improved  methods  is  later  reclaimed.  The  residual 
emulsion  of  starch  and  husk  falls  into  a  second  grinder,  like 
an  ordinary  miller's  grindstone,  where  it  is  ground  into  a 
very  soft  pulp.  The  husk  is  separated  [968 J  from  the 
starch  in  emulsion  by  revolving  on  the  inside  of  silk  screena 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  screens  the  husk  is  carried  offb 
Through  the  meshes  of  the  silk  flows  out  the  true  emulsion 
of  starch  in  liqueous  form,  which  is  then  poured  upon  long 
tables  with  a  very  slight  slope,  on  which  the  starch  settles 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  gluten,  an  element  of  the  starch, 
flows  off  at  the  end  of  the  table.  After  the  tables  have 
been  filled  with  a  solid  cake  of  starch,  it  is  dug  out  by 
shovels,  pulverized  or  macerated  in  a  moist  condition,  and 
delivered  upon  tables,  whence  it  goes  into  racks,  which  are 
in  turn  run  into  long  kilns.  The  starch  is  dried  in  the  kilns 
by  the  passage  of  hot  air  constantly  blown  through  it, 
until  all  the  moisture  has  been  evaporated.  After  it  is 
quite  hard  and  dry  and  brittle,  it  is  broken  up  as  fine  as 
necessary.  Powdered  starch  is  what  has  been  ground  into 
fine  powder ;  pearl  or  mill  starch,  what  has  been  broken  into 
lumps  of  considerably  greater  size.  This  is  the  end  prod- 
uct of  the  process  and  is  sold  as  such.  In  the  manufacture 
of  the  package  starch,  which  is  used  for  the  most  part  for 
edible  purposes,  the  process  is  the  same,  except  that  greater 
care  is  exercised  to  assure  the  absence  of  all  impurities. 
There  are  some  variations,  also,  in  the  production  of  ^  lump 
starch  "  and  its  mechanically  produced  equivalent,  ^  pressed 
starch,"  but  these  are  not  important.  Certain  by-products 
result  from  this  process,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  con-' 
sider,  but  which  in  the  later  stages  of  the  industry  have 
assumed  a  very  important  part  in  its  returns. 

In  the  year  1890  there  were  22  or  23  small  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the 
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eoim  belt  of  the  Middle  West,  except  several  at  Buffalo, 
one  at  Oswego,  and  one  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  These 
ihad  a  small  capacity,  ranging  from  200  to  1,800  bushels  of 
corn  a  day,  except  the  Glen  Cove  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  could  grind  7,500  bushels.  This  was  the  only  plant 
4t  that  time  manufacturing  both  glucose  and  starch,  and 
had  a  glucose  capacity  of  5,000,  the  rest  going  into  starch. 
These  companies  in  some  instances  had  been  over  65  years 
in  existence,  the  best-known  brands  being  those  of  Kings- 
ford  at  Oswego  and  of  Duryea  at  Glen  Cove,  each  of  which 
were  for  edible  starches  and  were  of  great  value.  Of  these 
plants,  some  20  were  combined  in  1890  into  the  National 
Starch  Manufacturing  Company,  through  the  active  pro- 
motion of  one  Chester  W.  Chapin,  of  New  York.  The  Na- 
tional Stardb  Manufacturing  C<mipany  was  organized  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,500,000,  and  a  first  mortgage  6  per 
cent  bond  issue  of  $4,500,000,  making  $15,000,000  in  all. 
I^ike  most  combinations  of  that  character,  it  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  severe  competition  for  a  number  of  years; 
many  of  the  plants  working  at  less  than  their  full  capacity, 
some  being  actually  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  Prices  had 
been  cut  severely,  in  some  cases  even  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  combination  was  not  effected  as  a  trust,  but 
as  a  holding  company,  the  National  Starch  Manufacturing 
Company  acquiring  the  stock  of  its  constituents.  The  own- 
ers of  the  companies  purchased  as  part  of  the  consideration 
generally  contracted  not  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
search  or  glucose  for  a  period  of  5  yeara 

This  combination  centered  into  one  control  between  75 
per  cent  and  80  per  cent  of  the  starch  business  in  the  United 
States.  Its  plants  had  a  capacity  of  between  230,000,000  and 
240,000,000  pounds,  and  were  [969]  producing  in  1890  about 
200,000,000  pounds  of  starch  yearly.  The  competition  there- 
after consisted  of  the  American  Starch  Company,  the  Graves 
Comply  (the  starch  plant  of  the  American  Glucose  Com- 
pany), Kingford's  Company,  and  two  or  three  other  starch 
plants,  together  with  starch  made  by  the  glucose  factories. 
Shortly  after  the  organization  in  1890  a  number  of  the  old 
plants  were  closed  down,  for  the  purpose  of  economizing, 
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reducing  expense,  and  saving  cross  freights.  There  is  no 
certain  evidence  to  indicate  that  they  were  closed  for  the 
purpose  of  limiting  the  total  ^rch  production,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  possible  production  exceeded  the 
capacity  of  the  market  at  a  living  profit.  This  combination 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  control  of  the  starch 
industry,  sufficient  to  fix  prices  and  regulate  the  supply,  and 
in  this  way  monopolizing  it.  By  taking  in  so  many  outside 
producers,  it  was  hoped  that  th^  preceding  competition 
would  disappear. 

n.  THE  STARCH  INDUSTRY  BETWEEN  1890  AND  1900. 

In  August,  1899,  the  United  Starch  Company  was  organ- 
ized. It  included  Kingsford's  Starch  Company,  a  company 
at  Sioux  City,  the  Graves  plant  at  Buffalo,  and  the  Argo 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Nebraska.  Less  than  a  year 
later  was  formed  the  National  Starch  Company,  in  April, 
1900,  under  the  promotion  of  Joy  Morton,  by  a  combination 
of  practically  all  the  stock  of  the  National  Starch  Manufac- 
turing Company,  the  United  Starch  Company,  and  the 
United  States  Glucose  Company,  which  was  a  holding  ooBn- 
pany  for  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Sugar  Befining  Com- 
pany. The  National  Starch  Company  continued  an  inde- 
pendent existence  until  the  first  great  combination  of  the 
starch  and  glucose  industries  of  1902,  which  was  formed  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  others.  Competition  before  1900  had 
again  become  very  severe,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  con^ 
solidation  would  reduce  costs  and  improve  profitsL  The 
National  Starch  Company  on  its  formation  controlled  sub- 
stantially all  the  starch  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
except  that  produced  by  the  glucose  manufacturers  as  an  in- 
cident to  their  business.  It  also  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  monopolizing  the  starch  industry  by  controlling  produc- 
tion  and  prices,  through  combining  with  outside  producers, 
and  in  this  way  restraining  the  competition  which  the  pre- 
vious 10  years  had  developed. 

m.  THE  GLUCX>SE  INDUSTRY  IN  1897. 

Glucose  is  made  by  taking  the  starch  entiulsion  as  it  oomesi 
from  the  table  and  mixing  with  it  a  small  percentage  of  acid 
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in  a  large  bulk  of  water,  the  whole  being  violently  agitated. 
The  acid  has  the  property  of  combining  the  molecules  of  the 
starch  and  the  molecules  of  the  water  into  molecules  of  glu- 
cose. After  the  agitation  is  completed  the  emulsion  is 
allowed  to  flow  down  into  a  converter  under  heat  and  pres- 
sure, and  after  a  proper  period  an  alkali,  such  as  soda  ash,  is 
added,  which  combines  with  the  added  acid  and  produces  a 
common  salt.  The  next  process  is  to  strain  off  the  salt  and 
impurities  in  a  bone-ash  filter,  after  which  the  glucose  is  re- 
duced to  proper  density  for  transportation,  usually  42" 
Baum6  scale.  Grape  sugar  is  solid  glucose,  ex[970]cept 
^that,  owing  to  a  detail  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  it  takes 
on  a  thick,  brownish-yellow  viscous  appearance,  while  the 
glucose  is  a  pellucid  fluid.  The  grape  sugar  is  poured  off 
into  open  pans  and  allowed  to  crystallize  in  the  air,  like  any 
other  sugar,  after  which  it  is  broken  up  into  lumps.  Glucose 
is  used  by  syrup  mixers  and  confectioners;  grape  sugar  is 
used  in  the  brewing  and  tanning  trades. 

In  1897  there  were  seven  glucose  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  counting  as  one  the  two  factories  of  Charles 
Pope  Glucose  Company  at  Venice  and  Geneva,  111.  Of  these 
the  earliest  incorporated  was  the  Peoria  Grape  Sugar  Com- 
pany in  1879.  During  the  period  from  1885  until  1890  pools 
had  been  established  between  these  companies;  there  being 
no  division  of  territory,  but  each  member  of  the  pool  being 
obliged  to  pay  a  penalty  in  case  he  sold  more  than  his 
allotted  percentage.  In  November,  1890,  the  pools  either 
fell  by  their  own  weight  or  were  voluntarily  abandoned,  and 
for  6  years  a  period  of  active  and  severe  competition  en- 
sued. The  largest  and  most  powerful  of  these  companies 
was  the  Chicago  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  Chicago  and 
the  next  the  American  Glucose  Company.  A  combination 
in  the  form  of  a  holding  company  was  effected  in  1897, 
which  took  in  all  of  these  companies  but  the  two  plants  of 
Charles  Pope  at  Venice  and  Geneva,  and  also  so  much  glu- 
cose as  was  made  in  the  plant  of  the  Glen  Cove  Manufac- 
turing Company,  at  that  time  consolidated  with  the  Na- 
tional Starch  Manufacturing  Company.  Pope's  total  ca- 
pacity was  16,000  bushels  a  day,  of  which,  however,  about 
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one-third  went  into  starch  and  two-thirds  into  glucose.  Tlie 
capitalization  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company  was 
$40,000,000;  the  daily  grind  was  100,000  bushels.  Like  the 
combination  in  the  starch  industry,  the  stock  was  heavily 
watered;  but  the  amount  of  production  remaining  outside 
of  the  combination  was  only  of  trifling  amount,  so  that  the 
control  over  the  industry  was  even  more  complete.  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  stock  was  retained  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  complete  control  of  the  industry  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Charles  Pope  Company,  if  that  should  later  be^- 
come  feasible.  The  combination  was  at  one  time  interrupted 
through  legal  proceedings  by  (jeorge  F.  Harding,  a  stock- 
holder of  the  American  Glucose  Company;  but  he  was 
eventually  bought  off  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
had  declared  the  proposed  combination  to  be  illegal.  Hard- 
ing  V.  American  Glucose  Co.^  182  111.  551,  55  N.  E.  577,  64 
L.  R.  A.  738,  74  Am.  St.  Rep.  189.  This  combination  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the  production  of  glu- 
cose by  controlling  the  price  and  supply  of  the  product. 
Like  the  starch  combinations,  it  was  thought  that  the  inte- 
gration of  all  producers  would  prevent  future  competition. 

IV.  THE   GLUCOSE   INDtTSTRT    BETWEEN    1897    AND    1902. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, the  prices  rose  at  once,  and  there  was  no  competition 
until  the  year  1901,  except  from  Charles  Pope  and  the  Glen 
Cove  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  the  latter  was  al- 
most negligible  on  account  of  its  disadvantageous  location. 
In  1901  the  Illinois  Sugar  Refining  Company,  which  had 
been  originally  built  as  a  beet-sugar  refinery,  came  into  the 
[971]  market  as  a  glucose  manufacturer  with  a  capacity  of 
18,000  or  14,000  bushels,  and  in  the  same  year  was  formed 
the  New  York  Glucose  Company,  at  Edgewater,  N.  Y., 
which  commenced  operations  in  1902  with  a  capacity  of 
30,000  bushels.  This  latter  corporation  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  men  who  had  all  been  active  in  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  as  was  generally  known  throughout  the  industry. 
It  propc^ed  to  make  both  glucose  and  starch,  as  did  also  the 
Illinois  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
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In  the  year  1001,  therefore,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
existing  monopoly  of  the  glucose  industry  at  that  time  en- 
joyed by  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Company,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions above  mentioned,  was  to  be  threatened.  The  Na- 
tional Starch  Company  likewise  was  threatened,  in  addition 
to  the  competition  already  existing  from  the  glucose  plants 
by  the  new  plants  already  mentioned.  These  conditions 
created  the  combination  of  1902,  known  as  the  Com  Prod- 
ucts Company. 

Y.  THB  COBK  PRODITCTS  COMPANY  FROM   1902  TO  1906. 

In  February,  1902,  the  Corn  Products  Company  was  or- 
ganized, with  a  total  capitalization  of  $80,000,000  of  stock. 
It,  too,  was  a  holding  company,  like  its  predecessors,  and 
acquired  practically  all  the  stock  of  the  Glucose  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  the  National  Starch  Company,  the  Illi- 
nois Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  Charles  Pope  Glucose 
Company,  and  49  per  cent  of  the  New  York  Glucose  Com- 
pany. It  is  not  now  denied  that  in  its  organization  the 
corporation  was  grossly  over-capitalized,  and  that  it  was  a 
typical  instance  of  the  kind  of  financing  which  was  com- 
mon in  the  year  1902,  in  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
properties  included.  As  taken  from  its  stock-listing  state- 
ment, the  total  grind  of  the  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany at  that  time  was  105,000  bui^els,  of  the  National  Starch 
Company  43,000  bushels,  of  the  lUinois  Sugar  Refining  * 
Company  15,000  bushels,  and  of  the  Pope  Company  15,000 
bushels.  The  capacity  of  the  New  York  Glucose  plant, 
which  at  that  time  had  not  actually  begun  operations,  was 
between  20,000  and  80,000  bushels.  The  total  capacity,  there- 
fore, of  all  the  plants  combined  into  the  Com  Products 
Company  was  between  200,000  and  210,000  bushels  a  day. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  every  starch  or  glucose  plant 
throughout  the  country  was  taken  into  the  combination, 
which  therefore  exercised  a  complete  monopoly,  so  far  as 
combination  could  secure  it,  and  this  was,  of  course,  its 
purpose.    Restrictive  covenants  were  executed  by  Pope  and 
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by  the  chief  owner  of  the  Illinois  Sugar  Refining  Company 
and  were  refused  by  William  F.  Piel. 

After  the  formation  of  the  company,  Conrad  H.  Matthies- 
sen,  its  president,  manipulated  the  prices  of  glucose  and 
starch  quite  independently  of  the  price  of  com,  alternately 
raising  and  lowering  it  as  the  immediate  occasion  seemed  to 
require.  At  the  outset  prices  w^re  at  once  raised  and  for 
a  portion  of  the  year  1902  maintained.  Shortly  thereafter, 
however,  friction  developed  between  the  Corn  Products 
Company  and  the  New  York  Glucose  Company,  of  which 
E.  T.  Bedford  was  the  president.  In  March,  1903,  a  year 
after  the  combination,  the  relations  of  the  two  corpora- 
tions had  become  strained,  and  Bedford  [972]  resigned  as 
director  of  the  Com  Products  Company.  Meanwhile,  and 
in  1908-1904,  as  the  result  of  the  combination  in  question, 
other  plants  began  to  appear.  One  of  these  was  that  of 
J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.,  of  Keokuk;  the -second  was  a  new 
starch  plant  erected  by  Piel,  in  Indianapolis;  a  third  that 
of  Douglas  &  Co.,  at  Cedar  Rapids;  a  fourth,  the  Union 
Starch  &  Refining  Company,  at  Edinburg,  111.;  a  fifth  the 
Keever  Starch  Company,  of  Columbus;  and  a  sixth,  the 
Huron  Milling  Company,  of  Harbor  Beach,  Mich.  All  of 
these  were  small  companies,  many  of  them  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  what  are  known  as  specialties,  and  none 
of  them  of  much  consequence  so  far  as  concerns  the  control 
of  the  industry.  The  high  prices  and  the  combination, 
however,  attracted  larger  companies  into  the  field.  In  1904 
Winterman,  a  syrup  mixer,  of  Granite  City,  111.,  built  a  glu- 
cose plant  of  12,000  bushels  at  that  city.  In  the  same  year 
the  Warner  Sugar  Refining  Company,  at  Waukegan,  111., 
reconstructed  its  own  factory,  which  had  formerly  been  dis- 
continued, and  started  with  a  glucose  capacity  of  18,000 
bushels,  which  in  1905  was  increased  to  25,000.  This  fac- 
tory made  all  the  products  arising  from  the  process  of  wet 
milling.  The  Goyer- Alliance  Refining  Company  attempted 
the  erection  of  a  plant  of  10,000  bushels  in  1905  at  Bell- 
Alliance,  La.,  but  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  this 
was  discontinued  and  failed.  A  small  Cereal  Sugar  com- 
pany also  was  organized  at  Waukegan  and  subsequently 
bought  over  by  Warner. 
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The  competition  developed  during  the  years  1904-1906 
and  became  very  bitter.  The  Com  Products  Company, 
with  a  number  of  antiquated  plants,  was  in  no  proper  po- 
sition to  pay  dividends  upon  its  grossly  watered  capitaliza- 
tion, although  it  actually  continued  to  do  so.  As  a  result 
its  plants  ran  down  in  manufacturing  efficiency  and  its 
stockholders  threatened  suit  The  more  powerful  competing 
companies  were  not  so  much  affected  by  the  combination,  as 
they  were  more  modem  and  of  a  higher  manufacturing 
efficiency,  especially  the  New  York  Glucose  Company,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  model  plant  in  the  country.  All  pro- 
ducers, however,  decided  that  competition  was  ruinous  and 
that  the  time  had  come  for  another  combination  in  order 
to  preserve  them  from  its  effects.  From  this  resulted  the 
formation  of  the  defendant  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany, which  purchased  practically  all  the  stock  of  the  Com 
Products  Company,  of  the  Warner  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  St.  Louis  Syrup  &  Preserving  Company, 
the  outstanding  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York 
Glucose  Company,  and  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the 
small  Cereal  Sugar  Company.  The  companies  so  purchased, 
exclusive  of  Com  Products  Company,  were  at  that  time 
jointly  doing  about  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  domestic  and 
export  business  of  the  glucose  and  starch  industry. 

VI.  FORMATION  OF  THE  OORN  PRODUCrS  BEFININO  GOMPANT 

IK  1906. 

In  its  origin,  the  defendant  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany was  a  holding  company,  with  a  capitalization  of  $80,- 
000,000  of  stock,  of  which  about  $75,000,000  was  issued. 
This  involved  the  scaling  down  of  the  capitalization  of  the 
Com  Products  Company,  which  was  ac[973]oomplished  by 
compelling  the  stockholders  to  take  two  shares  in  the  new 
company  for  three  in  the  old.  The  stock  of  the  New  York 
Glucose  Company,  $1,275,000,  was  exchanged  for  $5,000,000 
of  preferred  stock  and  $4,000,000  of  common.  The  purchase 
of  the  St.  Louis  Syrup  &  Preserving  Company  and  Warner 
Sugar  Refining  Company  was  accomplished  in  part  by  cash. 
The  total  grinding  capacity  so  consolidated,  by  the  state- 
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ment  of  the  Com  Products  Refining  C!ompany  itself, 
amounted  to  235,500  bushels.  There  were  left  outstanding 
at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  no  glucose  manufactories 
in  the  United  States,  though  a  very  substantial  starch  ca- 
pacity; for  example,  in  the  year  1906  the  defendant  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company  did  100  per  cent  of  the  glucose 
manufacturing  and  only  about  64  per  cent  of  the  starch. 

There  were  six  companies  altogether  left  out  of  the  com- 
bination, of  which  the  largest  were  the  Piel  and  the  Douglas 
companies;  but  the  aggregate  grind  of  these  six  outside 
companies  together  was  only  3,384,961  bushels,  all  of  which 
went  into  starch.  On  the  basis  of  grind  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company  had  about  91  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction; on  the  basis  of  starch,  as  just  said,  only  about  64 
per  cent.  Restrictive  covenants  were  procured  from  the 
Warners  for  a  period  of  10  years  and  from  the  Wintermans 
of  the  St.  Louis  Syrup  &  Preserving  Company.  Some  of 
the  old  covenants  of  the  Com  Products  Company  still  re- 
mained outstanding  and  came  to  the  Com  Products  Re- 
fining Company  as  part  of  its  assets. 

1.  CAUSES  OF  THIS  COMBINATION. 

This  combination  of  1906  was  caused  primarily  by  the 
character  of  the  competition  theretofore  existing  under 
which  such  low  prices  had  been  reached.  The  income  of  the 
Com  Products  Company  during  1905  had  fallen  to  less  than 
$500,000,  and  much  of  its  plant  had  been  allowed  through 
several  years  to  fall  into  a  dilapidated  condition.  This  con- 
dition had  no  doubt  largely  arisen  from  the  improper  dec- 
laration of  the  dividends,  most  of  which  ought  to  have  been 
put  back  into  the  property  to  keep  it  in  condition.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  during  the  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  Com  Products  Company,  its  actual  earn- 
ings were  not  an  ample  profit  upon  the  actual  value  of  the 
property,  and  although  the  trade  war  had  very  seriously  af- 
fected the  New  York  Glucose  Company  and  the  other  com- 
panies taken  in  at  that  time,  their  earnings  also  had  been  sub- 
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Of  all  the  plants  taken  over  in  1906,  only  eight  had  been 
operated  during  the  previous  year.  I  think  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  these  constituted  the  heart  of  the  enterprise. 
Many  of  the  Com  Products  Company's  plants  had  become 
antiquated  and  inefficient  relatively  to  a  contemporaneous 
construction.  Edgewater  and  Granite  City  had  been  inde- 
pendent, and  v^ith  Pekin  were  at  the  time  all  new  plants,  and 
the  first  two  were  in  high  efficiency.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Pekin,  which  had  been  built  as  a  beet-sugar  plant,  was  ever 
well  arranged.  Chicago,  which  was  a  great  producing  plant, 
was  certainly  in  its  last  stages,  and  was  wisely  abandoned 
within  two  years.  Warner's  Waukegan  plant  [974]  had 
been  independent,  and  was  also  a  modem  plant  of  high 
efficiency,  though  probably  a  little  run  down.  Of  the  starch 
plants  proper  the  best  were  Oswego,  Indianapolis,  and  the 
United  States  Sugar  Refining  Company's  Waukegan  plant, 
all  of  which  were  in  tolerable  condition.  Besides  these,  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company  had  inherited  a  number 
of  starch  plants  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Com  Products 
Company,  many  of  them  plants  of  the  old  National  Starch 
Company,  which  were  confessedly  in  the  most  deplorable 
condition.  Possibly  in  many  cases  these  had  been  closed  by 
the  Com  Products  Company  to  avoid  over-production,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  year  1905,  when  the  competition 
was  severest,  no  effort  was  made  to  open  them.  My  conclu- 
sion is  that  those  closed  down  were  not,  either  by  their  size, 
their  situation,  or  their  physical  equipment  and  structure, 
capable  of  effective  production.  To  have  made  them  so 
would  have  been  to  increase  a  production  already  greater  in 
volume  than  the  market  would  bear,  and  would  have  stolen, 
from  dividends,  which  for  ulterior  reasons  the  Com  Prod* 
ucts  Company  wished  to  maintain.  I  believe  that  these 
plants,  while,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  originally  combined 
in  an  effort  through  monopoly  to  control  the  market,  were 
not  closed  down  by  the  Com  Products  Company  in  order  to 
keep  the  price  above  the  fair  cost  of  production. 
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PRODUCTS  REFIKINO  COMPANY. 

Since  1906  the  proportion  of  the  industry  based  upon 
total  grind  controlled  by  the  Com  Products  Kefining  Com- 
pany has  fallen,  in  whatever  method  that  may  be  calcu- 
lated, and  both  absolutely  and  relatively  the  portion  of  the 
industry  done  by  the  independents  has  increased.  Three 
new  companies  have  come  into  the  field — the  first,  A.  E. 
Staley  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Decatur,  began  to  grind 
only  in  the  year  1912;  the  second,  the  Clinton  Sugar  Re- 
fining Company,  began  in  1907;  and  the  third,  the  American 
Maize  Products 'Company,  in  1908.  The  total  aggregate  of 
grind  of  the  nine  independent  companies  existing  on  De- 
cember 31,  1913,  had  risen  from  about  3,000,000  to  17,500,- 
000  bushels,  and  the  total  grind  of  the  Com  Products  Re- 
fining Company  during  that  year  was  a  trifle  less  than  in 
the  year  1906.  The  proportions  for  1913  are.  Com  Products 
Refining  Company  65  per  cent,  independents  35  per  cent, 
and  with  one  exception  the  decrease  in  proportion  has  been 
constant.  The  actual  grind  of  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany has  remained  not  far  from  constant,  varying  between 
35,000,000  in  1910  and  26,000,000  in  1908.  In  1913  it  was 
substantially  the  same  as  in  1906.  1914  is  an  unsafe  year 
upon  which  to  base  any  estimate  in  absolute  quantities,  as 
the  great  war  occurred.  I  have,  however,  occasionally  used 
the  percentages. 

The  proportion  of  this  grind  distributed  to  glucose  and 
grape  sugar  shows  a  greater  change  during  the  period  in 
question  than  the  grind  itself.  There  is  a  steady  decline 
in  the  percentage  of  total  glucose  production,  domestic  and 
foreign,  attributable  to  the  deraidant  Corn  Products  Re- 
fining Company,  until  in  the  y^r  1913  the  total  percentage 
is  only  57  per  cent  and  in  1914  53  per  cent.  The  change 
in  the  percentage  of  grape  sugar  production  is  not  great; 
in  1914  it  was  still  over  [975 J  90  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Of  starch,  in  1906  the  defendants'  percentage  was  about 
64,  and  actually  increased  to  more  than  70  per  cent  in  the 
years  1907,  1910,  and  1911.  In  1912  it  fell  to  67  per  cent, 
and  in  1918  to  63  per  cent,  so  that  the  net  change  for  8 
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years  was  practically  niL  However,  in  1914  it  fell  to  about 
58  per  cent.  I  think  it  a  fair  inference  from  the  tables  that 
the  percentage  of  production  of  the  Com  Products  Refining 
Company  is  on  the  whole  surely,  but  certainly,  decreasing, 
due  to  the  absolute  increase  in  the  grind  of  its  competitors 
and  its  own  inability  permanently  to  increase  very  sub- 
stantially its  own  grind.  It  would  be  obviously  futile  to 
attempt  any  forecast  of  the  industry. 

The  defendants  urge  that  in  considering  their  control  of 
the  industry  there  should  be  included  in  total  production 
not  only  the  starch  or  glucose  production,  but  also  those  sub- 
stances with  which  the  starch  and  glucose  come  into  compe- 
tition in  their  end  products.  Thus  they  say  that  the  pearl 
and  powdered  starch  come  into  competition  with  the  grits  of 
the  dry-corn  millers  in  the  brewing  trade,  and  that  the  dex- 
trines  and  gums  come  into  competition  with  those  made 
from  other  substances  than  com.  They  say  that  in  the  mill 
trade  the  corn  starch  comes  into  competition  with  sago, 
tapioca,  potato,  and  wheat  starches;  that  the  syrups  made 
from  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  glucose  come  in  competition 
with  those  made  with  much  less;  that  candy  contains  all 
sorts  of  percentages  of  glucose.  So,  they  argue,  the  whole 
of  these  industries  must  be  considered  in  order  to  get  any 
fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company, 

This  argument  may  best  be  met  by  an  illustration  for 
which  I  will  take  as  an  instance  one  much  pressed  by  the 
defendants,  i.  e.,  that  of  the  competition  of  the  pearl  starch, 
under  the  name  "  refined  grits,"  with  the  dry  millers'  similar 
article, "  brewers'  grits."  What  the  brewer,  the  buydr,  wants 
is  maltose,  and  he  will  buy  it  indifferently  from  the  wet  or 
dry  miller  as  he  gets  more  maltose  for  his  money.  The  pro- 
duction of  maltose  is,  however,  by  a  different  process  in  the 
one  case  from  the  other,  and  the  proportion  of  maltose  is  as 
90  to  73  in  favor  of  "  refined  grits."  So  long  as  the  cost  of 
production  per  unit  of  maltose  favors  the  "  refined  grits,"  a 
producer  who  controls  its  means  of  production  has  a  mo- 
nopoly limited  only  by  the  amount  of  that  differential.  It 
is  quite  true  that,  if  for  any  reason  the  monopolist  of  the 
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cheaper  material  raises  the  price  to  that  of  the  dearer,  he 
will  at  once  meet  with  the  competition  of  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply so  thrown  open  by  his  advance.  Thereafter  he  cannot 
be  properly  called  a  monopolist,  imless  the  supply  thus 
opened  is  so  insubstantial  as  not  to  affect  the  market.  In 
short,  his  monopoly,  where  the  two  commodities  compared 
are  indistinguishable  in  use,  is  limited  by  the  actual  differ- 
ential in  the  cost  of  production  between  them.  Such  a  mo- 
nopoly is  therefore  only  a  limited  one,  but  within  the  limits 
it  may  be  a  true  one. 

There  is  no  very  definite  evidence  of  the  relative  cost  of 
production  of  "  refined  grits "  and  "  brewers'  grits,"  but  in 
Bedford's  testimony  he  speaks  of  the  dry  millers'  cheaper 
production  and  cheaper  construction,  and  how  at  times  it 
drove  them  to  sell  below  cost.  If  the  dry  process  was  cheaper 
per  unit  of  maltose  than  the  wet  process,  obvi[976]ously  the 
dry  process  only  would  hold  the  market,  unless  the  dry 
millers  added  to  their  profit  all  the  differential  in  cost  of 
production.  If  they  did  that,  the  wet  millers  would  come 
into  competition  with  them.  If  not,  the  wet  millers'  compe- 
tition must  be  only  sporadic,  or  to  force  a  demand  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  a  market  and  in  the  end  lowering  cost. 

The  relevancy  of  all  this  is  only  as  follows:  If  the  wet 
process  is  cheaper  than  the  dry,  then,  although  a  monopoly 
of  the  wet  will  be  limited  by  the  dry,  it  is  improper  to 
consider  the  production  of  the  dry  millers  when  ascertain- 
ing the  proportion  of  production  controlled  by  a  supposed 
monopolist  of  wet  milling.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dry 
process  is  cheaper  than  the  wet,  and  if,  which  would  be 
hardly  possible,  a  sustained  competition  between  them  ex- 
isted, then  one  could  not  disregard  the  dry  production  for 
all  purposes.  In  that  case  one  ought  to  eliminate  from  the 
supposed  monopolist's  production  that  part  of  the  grind 
which  went  to  "refined  grits,"  but  that  would  be  the  only 
correction  necessary.  The  rest  of  the  grind  would  not  come 
into  competition  with  the  brewers'  grits  or  with  the  dry 
millers'  upon  the  same  conditions,  i.  e.,  indistinguishability 
in  use  and  less  cost  of  production. 

The  evidence  contains  nothing  which  would  x>^rmit  the 
application  of  any  such  refinement  of  reasoning.    I  have 
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elaborated  upon  it,  not  because  I  think  it  has  any  practical 
bearing  upon  this  case,  but  for  the  sake  of  analyzing  the 
contention  of*  the  defendants  that  all  the  products  which 
they  vaguely  say  come  into  competition  with  them  must  be 
considered.  This  is  certainly  far  from  true ;  it  is  only  true 
imder  those  very  limited  conditions  above  set  forth.  In  the 
case  of  the  sago,  potato,  com,  and  wheat  starches  it  is  not 
true  at  all,  because  those  have  both  a  distinguishable  use 
value  and  a  higher  cost  of  production.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that  they  do  afford  a  substantial  limit 
upon  the  wet  millers'  price,  because  they  would  come  in  if 
it  got  high  enough.  Like  any  other  monopoly,  even  a  legal 
one,  there  is  a  limit  of  price  at  which  substitutes  will  dis- 
place the  cheaper  commodity. 

When  we  come  to  the  syrups  and  the  candies,  the  distinc- 
tion is  even  more  plain.  Syrup  with  90  per  cent  or  85 
per  cent  glucose  is  a  different  article  from  that  with  40  per 
cent.  So  is  candy.  If  either  is  honestly  sold,  the  purchaser 
will  know  the  difference.  He  does  not  buy,  like  the  brewer, 
to  get  a  percentage  of  maltose;  he  buys  the  whole  mixture 
as  he  likes  it.  If  the  public  at  large  prefers  low-glucose 
syrups,  which  in  most  parts  of  the  country  are  dearer,  the 
high-glucose  syrup  mixer's  profit  will  be  limited  by  that 
difference  in  selling  price  which  will  offset  the  preference 
in  taste.  That  will  always  be  a  limit  depending  upon  the 
palate  of  the  public,  but  within  that  limit  the  question  of 
monopoly  must  be  considered,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  lower  percentage  syrups.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  cane  syrups  are  cheaper,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case 
in  the  South,  there  the  wet  miller,  to  sell  at  all,  must  find 
or  create  a  preference  for  glucose  syrup  over  cane  syrup. 
His  margin  of  profit,  and  with  it  the  only  room  for  mo- 
nopoly, will  be  within  such  compass  as  the  consumer's  pref- 
erence will  tolerate  a  difference  in  price. 

The  tables  prepared  by  the  Government  must  therefore  be 
accepted  [977  J  implicitly  with  the  foregoing  limitations.  As 
such  they  are  reliable  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  de- 
fendants' production  to  the  whole,  and  I  have  used  them  as 
such.  It  is  proper  to  make  one  table  for  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic commerce,  since  it  rests  in  the  will  of  the  producer  to 
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sell  in  either  market.  Indeed,  this  interchangeability  of  the 
markets  is  the  implied  basis  of  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments made  by  the  defendants  to  oppose  dissolution,  as  will 
later  appear.  It  is  also  proper  to  include  the  specialties,  so 
called,  such  as  grape  sugar,  dextrines,  thin-boiling  and  pack- 
age starches  and  syrups.  These  are  end  products  out  of  a 
raw  material  controlled  by  the  wet  millers,  taken  as  an  in- 
dustry. What  they  choose  to  put  into  specialties,  what  they 
choose  to  sell  as  bulk,  rests  with  them,  and  them  only. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  have  sub-industries — syrup  mix- 
ing is  one  of  these — ^in  which  the  end  process  is  not  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  wet  millers.  This  sub-industry  may,  how- 
ever, be  treated  as  separate,  and  the  proportion  of  it  in  the 
defendants'  hands  compared  with  the  total  bulk.  That 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  question  of  the  control  of  the 
raw  material  itself. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  control  of  an  in- 
dustry would  not  be  better  gauged  by  the  relative  produc- 
ing efficiency  of  the  combination  and  the  independents.  If 
that  were  done,  however,  there  would  have  to  be  figured  in 
some  co-efficient  of  efficiency  for  each,  which  would  be  im- 
practicable. The  proportion  of  actual  production  really 
shows  the  resultant  of  those  two  factors  as  well  as  anything 
can  which  is  not  fanciful.  I  have,  it  is  true,  considered  the 
total  producing  capacity  of  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany later,  but  that  is  for  the  limited  purpose  of  showing 
its  power  to  drive  down  prices.  I  do  not  regard  that  capac- 
ity as  an  index  of  its  permanent  occupation  of  the  field; 
rather  I  regard  it  as  an  index  of  the  capacity  for  that  kind 
of  trade  warfare  in  which  Com  Products  Befining  Com- 
pany was  so  much  engaged. 

Vm.   EFFOBTS   OF  THE    CX)RN    PRODUCTS   REFINIKO   OOKPANY  TO 
MAINTAIN  THEIR  ORIGINAL  MONOPOLY  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

As  already  appears,  the  combination  of  1906  was  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  terminating  a  competition  theretofore 
existing.  The  industry  had  already  experienced  at  least 
three  such  situations  before,  in  1890,  1897,  and  1902,  and  in 
each  case  a  combination  had  been  effected  for  the  same  pur- 
95826*— 17— VOL  6 87 
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pose — ^to  prevent  what  the  parties  called  a  destructive  and 
unfair  competition.  The  fact  in  each  case  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  industry  had  developed  a  supply  greater  than 
the  market  would  absorb  at  any  prices  which  permitted  a 
living  profit,  and  whether  or  no  they  may  have  deliberately 
contemplated  a  termination  of  that  over-production  it  was 
a  necessary  and  inevitable  result  that  this  should  take  place, 
because  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  conditions  could 
be  avoided  which  all  sought  to  avoid.  After  the  combina- 
tion had  been  completed,  those  plants  were  closed  which 
were  the  feeblest  economically — the  Chicago  and  the  two 
Waukegan  plants — and  the  remaining  were  either  refitted 
altogether  [978]  or  brought  to  a  higher  efficiency;  but,  as  I 
shall  show  later,  I  do  not  think  that  the  purpose  in  either 
case  was  to  limit  production. 

The  combination  of  1906  would  certainly  have  continued 
effective  to  monopolize  the  trade  had  it  not  been  for  the 
growth  of  the  independents  already  mentioned  in  the  head* 
ing  just  preceding.  Yet  the  Com  Products  Refining  Com* 
pany  was  the  first  in  the  field,  and  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
more  it  had  that  field  alone.  The  contention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  I  think  is  amply  proven  by  a  variety  of  consid- 
erations which  I  will  afterwards  discuss,  is  that  the  officers 
of  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company  made  every  effort 
to  maintain  the  monopoly  with  which  they  started ;  and  the 
contention  of  the  defendants,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  equally 
well  proved,  is  that,  regardless  of  what  their  efforts  may 
have  been,  in  fact  the  conditions  of  the  industry  were  such 
that  they  could  not  do  so,  but  have  been  slipping  back  pro- 
p(»tionately  from  the  very  outset. 

In  the  following  sub-headings,  the  devices  adopted  by  the 
defendants  to  continue  the  control  are  taken  up  seriatim,  but 
at  the  outset  it  will  be  clearer  to  comment  upon  a  certain  part 
of  the  evidence  which  is  unusual.  Ordinarily  the  intent, 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  decisions  of  the  court  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  must  be  gathered  alone  from  the  conduct 
of  the  defendants  themselves ;  but  in  this  case,  by  an  unusual 
chance,  the  evidence  goes  much  further.  The  officers  of  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company  apparently  had  a  custom 
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of  communicating  with  each  other  by  typewritten^  unsigned 
memoranda.  Apparently  it  was  often  difficult  for  them  to 
interview  each  other  personally,  and  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany were  discussed  between  them  by  means  of  these  memo- 
randa with  the  utmost  frankness.  The  documents  were 
never  intended  to  meet  the  eyes  of  any  one  but  the  officers 
themselves,  and  were,  as  it  were,  cinematographic  photo- 
graphs of  their  purposes  at  the  time  when  they  were  written. 
They  have,  therefore,  the  highest  validity  as  evidence  of  in- 
tention, and,  although  in  many  instances  Bedford  attempted 
to  contradict  them,  his  contradiction  only  served  to  affect  the 
general  credibility  of  his  testimony.  In  the  face  of  these 
memoranda,  which  for  some  strange  reason  were  preserved, 
tbm^  can  be  no  question  in  my  mind  of  the  continuous  and 
deliberate  purpose  of  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company, 
by  every  device  which  their  ingenuity  could  discover,  to 
maintain  as  completely  as  possible  their  original  domination 
of  the  industry.  That  they  recognized  the  impossibility  of 
an  absolute  exclusion  of  other  glucose  and  starch  manufac- 
turers is  true  enough,  for  they  were  minutely  advised  as  to 
all  conditions  of  the  industry.  But,  while  recognizing  this 
inability,  they  in  no  wise  conceded  among  tiiemselves  that 
their  conduct  could  not  have,  and  should  not  have,  a  depres- 
sing influence  upon  the  growth  of  any  competition.  In  con- 
sidering the  various  devices  adopted  for  that  purpose,  I  shall 
paraphrase  the  memoranda  in  detail ;  but  at  the  outset  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  permeating  the  whole  of  their 
conduct,  certainly  down  to  the  year  1912,  there  runs  the 
intent  which  I  have  mentioned,  an  intent  the  execution  of 
which  it  is  the  precise  purpose  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  to  foil. 

1.  THS   PBOnT-SSLAUIVO  FL41f. 

[979]  [2]  On  November  12,  1906,  after  the  combination 
had  been  some  8  months  in  existence,  the  defendants  an- 
nounced their  so-caUed  ^^  profit-sharing  plan,"  This  applied 
only  to  glucose  and  grape  sugar,  in  which,  as  already  ap- 
pears, the  defendants'  monopoly  was  at  that  time,  most  nearly 
absolute.    They  agreed  to  set  aside  out  of  the  profits  £rom 
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the  sale  of  glucose  and  grape  sugar  10  oents  on  each  100 
pounds  (with  some  exceptions)  purchased  by  a  consumer 
from  July  1  to  December  31, 1906.  This  amount  was,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  paid  to  the  consumer  until  the  end  of  the 
year  1907,  and  then  was  to  be  payable  only  in  case  the  cus- 
tomer had  purchased  glucose  and  grape  sugar  of  no  other 
producer  than  itself.  This  policy  was  continued  through 
1906, 1907, 1908,  and  1909,  and  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1909 ;  the  profits  for  that  year,  however,  not  becom- 
ing due  until  the  end  of  the  year  1910.  The  profit  varied,  be- 
ginning at  10  cents,  and  afterwards  varying  between  16  and 
5  cents;  the  last  figure,  however,  being  announced  only. 
That  such  a  contract  was  not  inherently  illegal  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fact,  for  it  was  so  expressly  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme C!ourt  in  the  case  of  Wilder  Manufacturing  Co.  v. 
Com  Products  Refimng  Co.,  286  U.  S.  165,  86  Sup.  Ct.  398, 
69  L.  Ed.  620,  Ann.  Cas.  1916A,  118.  But  there  is  no  war- 
rant in  the  opinion  for  supposing  that  it  was  a  i>ermissible 
method  of  trade  when  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  monopo- 
lization.   That  is  the  question  which  this  case  presents. 

The  National  Candy  Company  was  about  to  start  its 
glucose  plant  at  Clinton  and,  in  fact,  got  it  under  way  in 
April,  1907.  It  was  the  first  glucose  company  outside  of 
the  combination  which  showed  its  head.  The  Western  Glu- 
cose Company  was  organized  in  1906  at  Roby,  Ind.,  like- 
wise for  the  purpose  of  competition  in  glucose.  In  fact,  it 
too  did  not  get  under  way  until  1908,  owing  to  the  panic 
of  1907;  but  the  enterprise  was  known  to  Bedford  during 
the  year  1906.  The  Union  Starch  &  Befining  Company,  a 
small  corporation  organized  before  1906,  began  to  put  in  a 
glucose  plant  early  in  1906  and  started  running  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year.  There  was,  therefore,  known  competition 
springing  up  in  the  glucose  business,  and  it  was  quite  obvi- 
ous that,  if  large  sales  could  be  made  during  the  year  1906 
or  the  early  part  of  1907,  before  the  new  plants  began  to 
sell,  the  accrued  profits  might  be  a  substantial  way  of  ham- 
pering these  at  the  outset.  That  this  was  in  fact  the  pur- 
pose of  the  defendants  admits  of  no  conceivable  doubt. 
Smith,  a  director,  writes  to  Bedford  on  April  10, 1907,  that 
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^^  the  profit-sharing  plan  is  the  best  scheme  ever  devised  in 
the  way  of  limiting  the  output  of  competitors  and  making 
it  difficult  for  them  to  sell."  He  adds  that  if  they  were  to 
have  a  war  it  should  be  to  the  finish.  Walden,  on  April  27, 
1908,  writes  to  his  brokers,  Johnson  and  others,  that  if  they 
lost  a  customer  the  competitor  must  pay  for  him  what  the 
defendants  would  have  had  to  pay  (in  profits)  to  retain 
him.  The  purpose  of  the  parties  is  particularly  indicated 
in  the  correspondence  early  in  July  of  1909,  when  they 
were  actively  discussing  the  value  [980]  of  the  device,  and 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  it  after  that  year.  Bedford,  on 
July  9,  1909,  wrote  to  his  son  that  the  profit  sharing  was  a 
wall  the  competitors  felt  that  they  could  not  get  over;  that 
without  it  they  would  have  made  very  much  more  money 
and  would  have  been  much  larger  manufacturers  than  they 
were  at  that  time;  that  some  of  them  had  said  the  Com 
Products  Eefining  Company  had  built  a  Chinese  wall 
against  competitors  and  kept  them  in  chains.  On  the  same 
day  he  wrote  again  to  his  son  that  the  scheme  created  ex- 
penses and  difficulties  to  the  seller  of  glucose  that  the  starch* 
manufacturer  did  not  have. 

Bedford's  own  testimony  on  the  trial  was  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  plan  was  only  to  prevent  small  manufacturers 
in  dull  seasons  from  selling  the  defendants'  own  regular 
customers  and  offering  his  surplus  to  other  customers  at  a 
trifle  under  the  regular  price.  In  view  of  the  expressions 
in  the  memoranda,  this  understanding  of  the  plan  must  be 
rejected. 

The  plan  undoubtedly  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the 
trade  and  was  thought  by  many  competitors  to  be  unfair. 
Peckham,  the  president  of  the  Clinton  Company,  swore 
that,  had  he  known  it,  he  would  not  have  gone  into  the 
businesa  Hughes,  the  vice  president  of  the  Union  Starch 
&  Befining  Company,  found  the  trade  tied  up  and  hard  to 
get  business  from.  The  American  Maize  Products  Com- 
pany, the  successor  to  the  Western  Glucose  Company,  which 
began  to  do  business  about  May,  1908,  was  much  hampered 
by  it.  Edinburg  swears  that  in  July,  1909,  the  plan  made 
it  difficult  for  competitors  to  get  business.    Numerous  cus- 
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tomers  were  likewise  called,  who  swore  that  the  plan  kept 
them  from  buying  from  independents. 

2.  Thb  Tbanbaotion  wtth  thk  AicBBiCAN  Maize  Pboduots  CJompant 

▲ivD  Stxir,  Hibsh  &  Ck>. 

As  already  stated,  the  Western  Glucose  Company  had 
begun  to  erect  a  plant  in  July,  1906,  but  for  financial  reasons 
was  compelled  to  stop  until  it  was  taken  over  in  February, 
1908,  by  the  Boyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and  its  name 
changed  to  the  American  Maize  Products  Company.  The 
contention  of  the  Government  is  that  by  the  threat  of  en- 
tering into  the  baking  powder  business  the  Cora  Products 
Befining  Company  first  contracted  under  a  false  name, 
"J.  B.  Esh,"  to  buy  one-half  the  grind  of  the  new  com- 
pany, of  which  one-half  it  sold  the  part  that  came  as  glucose 
at  ruinous  prices  to  break  down  competition,  through  Stein, 
Hirsh  &  Co. ;  and,  second,  that  as  soon  as  the  new  company 
got  well  under  way  the  combination  compelled  a  reduction 
of  its  grind  to  one-half  its  full  amount.  The  defendants 
deny  any  threat  or  agreement  to  limit  the  grind,  but  admit 
that  they  bought  half  of  the  glucose  output  of  the  American 
Maize  Products  Company,  which  they  needed  in  order  to 
supply  their  trade  for  the  time  being.  Bedford's  account 
is  that  just  then  the  Chicago  plant  had  been  dismantled,  as 
was  the  fact,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  supply  a  suffi- 
cient amoimt  of  glucose  and  starch  to  take  the  place  of  its 
production.  The  pure-food  laws  had  just  gone  into  effect, 
which  made  it  illegal  to  add  a  preservative  to  the  glucose, 
and  [981]  Bedford  says  that  he  soon  found  the  glucose  of 
the  American  Maize  Products  Company  was  inferior  in 
quality.  As  he  must  dispose  of  it  in  some  way,  and  could 
not  have  two  prices  for  glucose,  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
through  Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co.  secretly. 

The  evidence  shows  that  originally  Bedford  attempted  to 
buy  the  Western  Glucose  Company,  but  that  was  before 
1908.  The  purchase  of  that  company  by  the  Boyal  Baking 
Powder  Company  took  place  under  conditions  of  great  se- 
crecy in  the  spring  of  1908.  On  March  17,  1908,  Bedford's 
son  wrote  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Corn  Products  Befin- 
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ing  Company  that  they  had  decided  to  put  up  a  baking- 
powder  plant  at  Oswego.  Bedford  says  that  they  had  dis- 
cussed the  making  of  baking  powder  as  early  as  1906  and 
had  had  some  labels  printed ;  but  the  coincidence  in  time  of 
their  actual  decision  to  enter  this  trade,  in  the  light  of  the 
other  evidence,  is  significant. 

The  sales  by  American  Maize  Products  Company  to  the 
Com  Products  Hefining  Company  began  on  May  26,  1908, 
and  ended  on  December  80, 1909.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
company  was  about  325,000  bushels  a  month,  which  was 
reached  in  March,  1909,  about  10  months  after  the  ^^  J.  B. 
Esh"  account  appears.  At  that  time,  although  the  com- 
pany had  orders  for  all  that  it  could  grind,  the  grind  was 
at  once  cut  to  substantially  one-half  its  volume,  at  the  dire^;- 
tion  of  Vernon  Gray,  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Maize  Products  Company,  to  Saenger,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  manager.  The  cut  continued  through  the 
summer  of  1909.  *^J.  B.  Esh,''  the  fictitious  name  in 
which  the  account  was  carried,  was  concededly  a  cover  for 
the  Com  Products  Refining  Company,  whose  identity  was 
kept  even  from  the  high  employ^  of  the  company,  and  in 
August,  1908,  the  account  was  credited  with  $600  for  ma- 
chinery, at  the  personal  direction  of  Boselly,  the  presi- 
dent. The  credit  implies  the  sale  of  $600  of  machinery 
by  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  to  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company,  and,  in  my  judgment,  offers 
strong  corroboration  of  the  assertion  that  the  baking 
powder  venture  had  been  in  fact  a  threat.  That  this  ma- 
chinery was  for  manufacturing  baking  powder  is  matter  of 
inference,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make. 

The  starch  bought  by  J.  B.  Esh  was  delivered  to  the 
Com  Products  Refining  Company,  but  the  glucose  was  all 
sold  secretly  through  a  firm  of  brokers.  Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co. 
These  brokers  refused  to  give  to  customers  the  source  of  the 
glucose,  except  to  say  that  they  had  large  factories  situated 
vaguely  in  the  com  belt.  F.  T.  Bedford  directed  them  with 
care  not  to  sell  to  Com  Products  Refining  Company  cus- 
tomers, and  their  sales  were  much  below  the  market  price, 
sometimes  as  much  as  30  cents.    The  defendants  repeatedly 
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denied  their  connection  with  the  sales,  which  had  excited 
the  suspicions  of  the  trade.  Thus  Walden  wrote  to  Gibbs 
on  May  16,  1908,  not  only  denying  the  sales,  but  suggesting 
that  the  competitors  of  Corn  Products  Refining  Company 
were  themselves  selling  under  cover.  F.  T.  Bedford  wrote 
Smith  on  May  25,  1908,  advising  him  that  he  might  say  the 
sales  came  from  ^^independent  manufacturers."  Bedford 
asserted  that  the  glucose  was  of  inferior  quality;  but,  except 
for  his  testimony,  which  I  cannot  accept,  I  can  find  no  such 
evidence.  No  complaint  appears  to  have  been  made  to  the 
brokers  themselves. 

[982]  The  attempted  explanation  of  these  unquestioned 
facts  is  discredited  for  many  reasons.  First,  the  arrange- 
meiit  with  Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co.  was  made  before  May  26, 1908, 
the  date  of  the  first  delivery  to  ^'  J.  B.  Esh."  The  letters  of 
May  15,  1908,  from  Walden  to  Gibbs,  of  Creel  to  Smith  of 
May  18,  1909,  and  of  F.  T.  Bedford  to  Smith  of  May  25, 
1908,  all  speak  of  Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co.  At  that  time  Bedford, 
by  his  own  statement,  was  buying  in  good  faith  and  ex- 
pected glucose  of  prime  quality;  it  was  only  after  the  de- 
liveries were  made  that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  em- 
ploy Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co.  The  position  absolutely  contradicts 
the  documentary  facts.  Second,  upon  finding  the  glucose 
bad,  Bedford  had  it  in  his  power,  so  far  as  appears,  to  di- 
rect his  demand  upon  starch,  because  of  the  flexibility  of 
the  American  Maize  Products  Company  plant,  which  out  of 
a  total  grind  of  12,000  bushels  could  make  10,000  in  starch. 
Yet  he  bought  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  actual  starch 
output  of  the  plant  and  60  per  cent  of  the  glucose.  Not  only 
did  he,  therefore,  make  no  effort  to  avail  himself  of  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  plant,  but  he  did  not  even  do  his  best  with  the 
proportion,  as  it  existed.  Yet  he  swears  that  he  was  always 
anxious  to  get  all  the  starch  that  he  could.  Third,  it  is  quite 
evident  from  the  later  letters  what  the  device  had  been.  In 
his  letter  of  July  8,  1909,  F.  T.  Bedford,  in  writing  Reich- 
mann  about  the  proposed  appointment  of  another  selling 
agent,  said  that  he  would  remember  the  trouble  they  had  had 
with  this  (method)  and  the  suspicion  and  feeling  it  had  en- 
gendered.   In  his  letter  of  even  date  to  his  father  he  is  even 
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more  explicit.  After  showing  that  a  lower  sale  price  by  com- 
petitors did  not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  net  price,  he  adds 
that  it  had  cost  them  money  and  created  a  good  deal  of 
feeling  to  put  in  a  third  party  to  sell  glucose  for  them  in  the 
effort  to  make  the  competitors  pay  as  much  to  customers  as 
the  company  did.  Bedford  conceded  that  the  reference  was 
to  Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co.,  and  with  that  concession  there  is  left 
no  room  for  ambiguity. 

The  reasonable  conclusion  from  the  whole  testimony  is 
this :  That  the  agreement  between  the  American  Maize  Prod- 
ucts Company  and  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company 
was  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  competition  of  the  for- 
mer— ^first,  by  obtaining  half  its  starch  and  glucose  output 
and  selling  the  glucose  secretly  in  competition  only  with  the 
independents  to  injure  their  business;  and,  second,  by  pro- 
curing an  actual  limitation  of  the  grind  when  the  business 
became  too  large.  The  whole  device  was  that  known  as  the 
^^ bogus  independent";  i.  e.,  a  false  independent  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  breaking  the  market  of  the 
actual  independents,  by  selling  under  conditions  with  which 
they  cannot  compete.  It  was  a  means  of  secret  price  dis- 
crimination. 

3.  Defendants'  Entry  into  the  Gandt  Business. 

<a)   kaniesbe-tob. 

As  already  stated,  the  Clinton  Sugar  Befining  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  National  Candy  Company,  began  grind- 
ing corn  in  April,  1907.  The  original  capacity  of  the  plant 
was  5,000  bushels,  of  which  the  National  Candy  Company 
itself  consumed  about  one-third.  In  1906  Bedford  had  an 
interview  with  Kersting,  the  gen[98S]eral  manager  of  the 
Clinton  Company,  and  told  him  that  he  was  violating  his 
old  contract  with  Warner,  which  forbade  his  entering  the 
business.  Walden  met  Peckham,  the  president,  in  that  year, 
and  suggested  that  his  plan  for  reconstruction  might  yet  be 
stopped  before  completion. 

These  preliminaries  did  not  stop  the  erection  of  the  plant, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1907  the  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany bought  out  an  old  syrup  company  called  the  Manierre- 
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Yoe  Syrup  Company,  which  had  been  in  existence  ance 
1898.  Manierre,  the  president  of  the  company,  who  certainly 
was  bought  out  under  pressure,  at  the  request  of  the  Com 
Products  Refining  Company  remained  as  president  and 
agreed  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  business  had  been 
sold  to  them.  In  1908  the  Manierre-Yoe  Syrup  Company 
began  for  the  first  time  to  manufacture  certain  grades  of 
candy,  such  as  gumdrops,  made  largely  of  glucose.  The 
identity  of  the  purchaser  becoming  suspected,  there  was  in 
February  of  1909  an  interview  at  which  were  present  Bed- 
ford, Hoops,  and  Peckham,  the  president  of  the  National 
Candy  Company.  At  this  interview  nothing  definite  was 
settled,  but  each  party  assumed  a  somewhat  tlireatening 
posture  toward  the  other,  and  later  another  meeting  took 
place  between  Bedford,  Walden,  and  Peckham.  At  that 
time  Bedford  said  that  Peckham  had  promised  not  to  in- 
crease his  plant,  to  which  Peckham  answered  that,  while  he 
had  said  this,  yet,  if  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company 
went  into  the  candy  business,  he  would  increase  his  own  glu- 
cose plant.  Bedford  answered  falsely  that  he  was  not  in 
the  candy  business,  though  he  had  long  since  bought  and  was 
using  the  Manierre-Yoe  Company  as  a  "fighting  proposi- 
tion." Before  this  meeting  Bedford  had  asked  Hoops,  who 
arranged  the  interview,  to  induce  Peckham  not  to  increase 
his  own  grind,  and  Peckham  had  told  Hoops  his  terms  as  he 
repeated  them  to  Bedford. 

Meanwhile  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  was 
using  its  ownership  of  the  Manierre-Yoe  Syrup  Company 
secretly  to  compete  at  cost  or  less ;  the  proof  is  to  be  found 
in  the  correspondence.  On  May  26,  1908,  Bedford  wrote 
Smith  that  the  gumdrops  which  were  being  put  out  by  the 
Manierre-Yoe  Company  should  be  sold  at  cost,  since  they 
were  a  "fighting  proposition" — a  direction  which  F.  T. 
Bedford  and  Smith  proceeded  to  put  into  execution.  On 
May  4, 1909,  Morton  wrote  to  Bedford  that  they  should  go 
into  the  candy  business  to  regulate  prices  sufficiently  to 
deter  ambitious  candy  manufacturers  from  engaging  in  the 
glucose  business;  that  this  would  be  the  best  protection  to 
the  Com  Products  Refining  Company ;  that  they  could  meet 
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this  competition  better  on  candy  than  on  confectioner's  gin* 
cose;  and  that,  unless  the  Clinton  factory  was  disposed  to 
go  out  of  business  and  close  up,  he  would  be  in  favor  of 
going  into  the  candy  traffic  and  staying  there.  This  letter 
was  certainly  written  to  be  shown  to  Hoops,  and  was  in 
fact  sent  by  Hoops  to  the  National  Candy  Company.  The 
only  reasonable  explanation  is  that  it  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  interviews  which  were  going  on  during  the  spring  of 
1909.  It  can  have  no  other  interpretation  than  a  threat, 
with  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Clinton  Company  either 
to  close  up  its  business  or  to  limit  its  supply.  Yet  on 
July  13,  1909,  [964]  Bedford  wrote  Hoops,  on  receiving 
a  price  list  of  the  Manierre-Yoe  Company,  that  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  it  His  letter  reads 
as  though  the  company  was  one  of  which  he  heard  by  infor- 
mation only,  and  is  a  deceitful  attempt  to  make  Hoops 
suppose  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  competition.  Fol- 
lowing this  letter.  Hoops  says  that  Bedford  denied  that 
he  had  any  ownership  of  the  Manierre-Yoe  Company,  when 
directly  challenged.  It  was  impossible  for  Hoops  to  put 
any  other  interpretation  upon  the  letter  without  implying 
that  Bedford  was  deliberately  intending  to  mislead  him. 

(B)    THE  NOVBLTT  OAHDT  OOICFANT. 

Bedford  called  together  the  candy  makers  twice  in  con- 
ference, once  in  July,  1909,  and  later  at  Chicago.  At  each 
of  these  meetings  Bedford  told  them  that  the  defendants 
were  losing  a  part  of  their  trade  in  glucose,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  the  Clinton  Company,  and  that  he  wished 
them  to  buy  more  of  him.  Otherwise,  he  said  he  would 
be  forced  himself  to  go  into  the  candy  business. 

These  conferences  apparently  did  not  have  the  desired 
result  of  securing  to  the  Corn  Products  Befining  Company 
so  much  of  the  candy  business  as  they  thought  should  be 
theirs,  and  the  Novelty  Candy  Company  was  purchased  in 
January,  1910,  with  three  old  candy  plants  at  Jersey  City, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Memphis,  to  which  was  joined  the  Manierre- 
Yoe  Company,  purchased  nearly  three  years  earlier.  All  of 
these  factories  Bedford  described  at  the  trial  as  junk  and 
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excused  his  purchase  of  them  because  of  the  defendants' 
ignorance  of  the  candy  business.  It  is  quite  certain  that  for 
the  years  1910  and  1911  they  ran  jointly  at  a  loss,  and  in 
the  year  1912  the  loss  of  the  whole  Novelty  Candy  Company 
amounted  to  oyer  $100,000,  counting  the  liquidation  of  the 
Pittsburgh  plant,  which  caused  a  loss  of  $48,000.  The 
Manierre-Yoe  Company  was  generally  operated  at  a  profit 
and  has  so  continued  to  the  present  time.  At  times  the 
Jersey  City  plant  has  shown  a  profit,  but  the  total  candy 
business  had  always  been  at  a  book-keeping  loss,  at  least 
tiU  1914. 

That  this  loss  was  due  to  the  low  price  at  which  the 
product  was  sold  many  candy  makers  believed,  though, 
taken  alone,  their  testimony  would  not  be  convincing.  Some 
of  the  manufacturers  complained  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  business;  some  said  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
The  conclusion  of  competitors  that  a  competition  they  have 
been  unable  to  bear  is  necessarily  below  cost  is  by  no  means 
compelling  evidence,  at  least  when  it  is  as  little  unanimous 
as  this,  yet  the  composite  of  all  the  proof  here  leaves  little 
doubt.  The  method  of  the  defendants'  entry  into  the  field, 
their  purchase  of  useless  plants,  which  they  operated  at  a 
loss,  their  avowed  cost  prices  when  first  operating  the 
Manierre-Yoe  Company,  and  Bedford's  confessed  policy  of 
selling  such  products  at  cost  (his  letter  to  F.  T.  Bedford  of 
March  28,  1910),  their  double-dealing,  their  efforts  to  ex- 
clude or  restrict  the  Clinton  Company,  the  covert  threats 
to  candy  makers,  not  only  at  the  conferences,  but  more 
openly  in  the  Joy  Morton  letter  above  quoted,  and  the 
last  passage  of  Bedford's  letter  to  Hoops  of  July  13,  1909 — 
all  these  together  make  it  so  inherently  probl985Jable  that 
they  did  put  into  effect  ruinous  prices  as  to  justify  such  a 
conclusion.  Their  excuse  that  they  were  deceived  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Novelty  Candy  Company  overtaxes  my 
credulity.  They  were  experienced  men  of  affairs,  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  candy  trade,  well  able  to  go  outside  for 
sound  advice,  if  they  did  not  have  it  within  their  own  num- 
bers. Quite  another  purpose  fits  much  more  easily  into  the 
frame,  and  that  purpose  I  find  that  they  entertained. 
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IZ.  UNBEASONABLE  FRIGES  AND   MANIPUULTION  OF  FRIGES. 

The  profit-sharing  plan  ceased  at  the  end  of  1909,  al- 
though its  results  necessarily  endured  for  another  year,  as 
the  consiuner  could  not  get  its  retained  profit  unless  he 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  Com  Products  Befining  Company 
during  1910.  The  position  of  the  Government  is  that  by 
a  preconcerted  effort  the  defendants  in  the  years  1910-1911 
attempted  to  drive  down  the  price  of  the  main  products, 
starch  and  glucose,  to  such  a  point  that  the  independents 
could  not  live,  meanwhile  making  up  the  profits  necessary 
for  their  own  dividends  by  the  sale  of  their  package  starches, 
grape  sugar,  and  their  other  specialties.  The  defendants 
assert  that  the  decline  in  price,  which  all  concede  took  place 
in  the  years  1910-1911,  was  the  result  of  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  corn,  and  that  the  prices  kept  pace  with  com  without 
any  deliberate  or  concerted  action  on  their  part,  or  indeed 
without  any  power  by  them  to  control  prices,  had  they  de- 
sired to  do  so. 

L  The  so-caujed  Low-Pbice  Campaign  of  1910  and  1911. 

(A)    OXTTLINS  OF  THK  FLAN. 

That  the  defendants  contemplated  just  such  a  maneuver 
and  supposed  themselves  capable  of  carrying  it  out,  their 
private  correspondence  abundantly  proves.  The  effort  ap- 
pears first  in  Walden's  letter  to  Bedford  of  July  1,  1909, 
in  which  he  says  that  they  have  capacity  to  supply  all  of 
the  glucose  trade,  and  are,  in  fact,  only  supplying  60  per 
cent.  What  he  proposes  is  to  make  that  portion  which  they 
do  not  control  feel  the  force  of  their  competition,  which 
cannot  be  done  under  the  profit-sharing  plan.  This  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  company's  ability  to  produce  its  products 
at  a  minimum,  which  must  be  done  by  an  increase  of  output 
and  an  abandonment  of  the  profit-sharing  plan.  His  pro- 
posal was  that  the  profit-sharing  plan  be  declared  off,  and, 
to  quote  his  lively  language,  ^Hhen  open  the  sluice  valves 
and  force  our  competitors'  hands  during  the  most  effective 
season  of  the  year — the  fall  and  winter  months.  Quick 
action  of  this  kind  would  most  assuredly  deter  any  of  those 
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who  now  contemplate  building  glucose  factories.''  Bed- 
ford's marginal  notes  upon  this  letter  are  instructive.  They 
are  as  follows :  "  Make  them  sell  at  a  loss."  "  Yes.  By 
making  a  loss." 

Bedford  answered  this  letter  on  July  12,  saying  that  the 
principal  object  of  making  a  larger  profit  sharing  is  to 
effect  a  low  price  for  next  year : 

"  In  this  letter  you  say  they  have  40  per  cent.  Good — ^that  Is  the 
place  to  make  a  low  price.  In  this  memo  you  also  state  that  their 
sales  for  this  year  were  so  low  that  the  price  of  corn  would  make 
them  of  little  or  no  profit — good.  Then,  we  do  not  need  to  make  our 
reduction  untU  next  year." 

[966]  On  July  7, Bedford  wrote  to  Walden  as  an  alterna- 
tive of  a  contract  arrangement  with  the  confectioners  that 
they  must  consider  making  their  price  low,  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  January.  His  plan  was  to  keep  the  price  fairly 
good  for  January  until  the  competitors  had  conceded  10 
cents  for  profit-sharing,  then  they  were  to  make  competition, 
and  the  more  the  competitors  sold  at  a  loss  the  better  the  ulti- 
mate result  for  them.  On  the  same  day  Walden  answered 
Bedford  that,  if  the  primary  object  was  to  sell  during  the 
next  year  at  unprofitable  prices,  he  would  begin  in  the  au- 
tumn, as  more  injury  could  be  done  than  in  the  first  six 
months  after  January  1;  he  would  put  a  ruinous  price  in 
force  on  September  1,  which  would  force  the  competitors  to 
make  a  concession  on  contracts  already  entered  into,  "  there- 
by robbing  them  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  profitable  de- 
liveries on  low-priced  corn  conditions  the  balance  of  the 
year." 

On  July  8  F.  T.  Bedford  wrote  to  his  father  suggesting  5 
cents  profit-sharing  and  a  10-cent  profit  on  100  pounds, 
which  would  make  the  business  done  by  the  competitors  un- 
profitable. Whether  the  10  cents  profit  would  pay  5  cents  on 
the  preferred  stock  would  depend,  says  he,  entirely  upon 
the  profit  made  on  the  other  products.  It  was  equivalent  to 
not  over  4  cents  a  bushel,  and  out  of  the  14,000,000  bushels 
grownd  in  the  glucose  would  give  a  return  of  only  $560,000. 
It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  on  the  11,000,000  bushels 
which  remained  to  make  a  profit  considerably  more  than  the 
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prolGit  on  glucose.  He  was  certain,  however,  that  10  cents 
profit,  with  5  cents  profit-sharing,  would  make  the  business 
very  unprofitable  to  competitors.  As  to  his  father's  sugges- 
tion that  they  take  it  out  of  this  year's  earnings,  because  they 
would  make  more  this  year  than  next,  it  was  itself  a  good 
argument  for  terminating  the  profit-sharing  now,  so  as  to 
bring  about  the  low-price  condition  partially  in  this  year 
and  partially  in  the  next.  Bedford  answered  on  July  9,  in 
the  letter  already  quoted,  showing  how  much  of  an  impedi- 
ment the  profit-sharing  had  been  to  glucose  makers  and  how 
good  in  comparison  had  been  the  starch  makers'  profits  which 
Joy  Morton  had  seen.  This  memorandum  he  inclosed  to 
Walden  on  the  same  day  with  a  letter,  saying  that  they 
agreed  that  any  scheme  which  obliged  the  customers  to  sell 
at  much  lower  prices  than  their  own,  as  the  profit-sharing 
did,  had  been  a  great  servant  to  the  company.  He  was 
doubtful  about  changing  it  at  that  time,  but  next  year  was 
to  be  some  (Mie's  "Waterloo."  In  another  memorandum  to 
Walden,  of  July  12, 1909,  perhaps  also  in  reply  to  Walden's 
of  July  1,  he  suggests  the  possibility  of  making  out  of  the 
profits  for  1909  a  reduction  of  10  cents  a  hundred  and  so  in- 
ducing the  competitors  to  commit  themselves  to  their  cus- 
tomers, and  thereafter  to  reduce  the  prices  so  that  their  pro- 
portion of  the  business  should  be  very  unprofitable : 

"  If  they  fail  to  keep  their  agreements  with  the  trade,  it,  of  course, 
would  come  back  to  us,  and  we  might  get  100  per  cent." 

In  that  event  the  competitors  would  go  to  the  mixers,  and 
the  Com  Products  Kefining  Company  would  have  to  make 
the  syrup  prices  relative  to  what  they  sold  glucose  at.  He 
asks  for  possible  prices  at  [987]  which  to  sell  syrups  so  that 
the  glucose  price  to  the  mixers  would  still  be  low. 

Walden  answered  on  the  15th  of  July,  suggesting  that 
after  their  many  talks  his  conclusion  was  that  the  best  re- 
sults would  be  to  set  the  level  of  their  prices  in  December 
and  January  at  such  a  point  as  to  lure  on  the  competitors 
toward  foolish  contracts,  by  reasonably  high  prices  induc- 
ing them  to  make  ccmtracts  to  such  an  extent  even  as  to  en- 
croach upon  their  own  part  of  the  trade,  warning  the  trade 
to  secure  from  the  competitors  agreements  to  guarantee 
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against  Com  Products  Refining  Company  prices.  "  Then," 
he  says,  '^  having  got  them  to  secure  as  much  as  possible,  let 
the  Com  Products  Refining  Company  set  in  to  make  it  un- 
profitable to  the  competitors."  Before  entering  on  such  a 
campaign,  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  their  competitors 
being  driven  from  the  confectionery  trade  to  other  lines,  he 
would  suggest  that  contracts  be  entered  into  with  the  mixing, 
tanning,  and  other  trades  to  secure  those.  After  the  time 
arrived  when  competitors  had  contracted  practically  all  they 
could  arrange  to  handle,  then  they  could  open  their  "  sluice 
valve." 

This  correspondence  was  all  six  months  in  advance,  and 
prices  actually  remained  high  into  November.  On  Novem- 
ber 4,  1909,  Walden  wrote  Bedford  that  the  most  important 
thing  was  the  danger  of  their  competitors  making  contracts 
for  the  ensuing  year  at  to-day's  high  level.  Bedford  had  ob- 
viously suggested  to  him  a  cut  in  price  of  some  50  points  in 
a  day  against  that  possibility — a  possibility  which  had  been 
actual  in  the  previous  year.  He  warns  Bedford  against  such 
a  sudden  drop  in  prices.  A  decline  of  10  points  a  day  would 
be  more  reasonable;  a  reduction  of  25  or  50  points  would 
shock  the  trade.  He  believed  that  they  could  prevent  any 
of  the  competitors  from  making  any  profitable  contracts  for 
next  year,  but  the  prime  condition  was  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  high  profits;  that  to  him 
was  a  most  important  item  to  consider.  The  price,  in  fact, 
began  to  drop  at  once.  On  November  15  it  was  $1.95;  it 
had  dropped  10  cents  in  the  next  week,  though  by  January 
14  it  had  risen  again.  It  continued  dropping  for  a  whole 
year  until  on  January  10, 1911,  it  had  reached  $1.25,  70  cents 
less  than  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written. 

In  1910  certain  of  the  correspondence  shows  that  the  par- 
ties understood  they  were  carrying  out  the  policy  outlined 
in  the  foregoing.  Walden  wrote  to  his  brokers  on  February 
19,  1910,  that  "  the  policy  of  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany adopted  about  a  month  ago  was  to  sell  goods  for  the 
coming  year  at  a  very  close  margin,"  by  which  policy  he 
believed  that,  with  their  own  low  cost  of  manufacture,  he 
could  force  the  competitors  to  ^^cry  quits."    It  was  their 
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intention  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  policy  and  to  produce  the 
result  which  they  were  assured  would  be  successful.  The 
buyer  who  remained  in  the  open  market  and  took  advantage 
of  daily  conditions  would  undoubtedly  reap  the  best  benefit. 
The  most  dangerous  kind  of  contract  for  a  competitor  to 
make  was  to  guarantee  against  their  own  prices,  for  if  they 
made  enough,  and  the  Com  Products  Befining  Company 
saw  fit  to  drive  the  price  down  lower,  it  would  be  6  cents 
worse  for  them  than  for  that  company.  By  this  5  cents  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  [988]  the  competitors,  in  order  to 
sell  to  their  customers,  must  still  pay  the  accrued  profits  for 
the  year  1909,  which  were  not  due  until  the  end  of  1910. 

Bedford,  in  the  letter  to  his  son  of  March  28,  1910,  de* 
clares  his  policy.  It  was  to  subordinate  all  profits  and  to  use 
all  their  energies  to  increasing  the  grind.  No  thought  of 
profits  even  in  specialties  at  first  should  come  in,  which  in 
any  possible  way  might  interfere  with  the  greatest  volume 
of  business.  Candy  without  profit,  syrup  without  profit, 
jam  and  jelly  without  profit — all  to  increase  or  maintain  the 
volume  of  business.  Profits,  if  need  were,  should  go  to  8,  if 
necessary  to  5,  cents  a  bu^el,  and  if  that  did  not  serve  to 
retain  their  position  the  prioes  should  go  practically  to  cost, 
making  up  by  getting  good  prices  in  good  seasons. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  unequivocal  statement  of 
policy  than  this,  or  one  which  better  fitted  the  plan  as  the 
Government  asserts  it. 

(B)    KXECUnON   OF  THB  FLAIf. 

How  far  the  defendants  have  succeeded  in  ezecating 
the  plan  suggested  in  the  correspondence  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely proved,  but  I  am  di^osed  to  think  the  evidence  con- 
vincing that  they  actuidly  did  succeed,  just  as  they  had  pro* 
posed.  The  matter  is  somewhat  complicated  by  several  f  ac* 
tors:  First,  that  the  price  of  corn  began  to  go  down  in  June 
of  1909  until  April  of  the  next  year.  From  then  until  the 
Ist  of  September  it  rose,  but  fell  again,  until  on  February  1 
it  had  reached  only  25  cents  a  bushel.  (The  price  of  com 
is  throughout  figured  after  deducting  the  sale  price  of  the 
by-products,  and  the  prices  are  therefore,  of  course,  con- 
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ventional.  Both  parties  accept  this  method  for  conven- 
ience.) From  then  until  November  1,  1911,  it  rose,  and 
continued  with  variations  at  between  60  and  55  cents  until 
the  end  of  1912,  when  it  fell  again  to  less  than  30  cents.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  as  the  defendants  assert,  that  the  price  of 
both  glucose  and  pearl  starch  varied  generally  with  that  of 
com.  The  chart  put  in  evidence  by  the  defendants  shows 
that  after  the  middle  of  the  year  1908,  when  competition 
had  become  effective,  the  prices  had  a  general  correspond- 
ence; but  a  closer  examination  shows,  I  think,  that  there  was 
a  very  large  drop  in  net  profits,  just  as  the  defendants  pro- 
posed. We  may  begin  with  gross  profits,  by  which  I  mean 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  corn  (the  value  of  by- 
products being  deducted)  and  the  price  of  glucose  and 
starch.  This  difference  is  called  the  "  spread."  For  glucose 
the  average  gross  profits  for  the  year  1908  had  been  38  cents, 
and  for  1909,  33 ;  in  1910  it  dropped  to  27  cents,  and  in  1911 
to  25  cents ;  it  rose  in  1912  to  31  cents,  again  in  1913  to  32 
cents ;  1914  is  not  a  fair  test,  owing  to  the  war. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  starch  the  gross  profits  fell  from 
29  cents  in  1908  and  23  cents  in  1909  to  18  cents  in  1910 
and  15  cents  in  1911.  In  1912  it  rose  to  20,  and  to  21  cents 
in  1913.  The  lowest  figures  in  each  case  were,  therefore, 
reached  in  1910  and  1911,  the  period  during  which  the  cam- 
paign was  to  be  carried  on  as  planned  in  the  letters  already 
mentioned.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  gross  profit 
by  no  means  shows  the  full  proportional  fall  in  prices  for 
competitive  purposes,  because  out  of  it  must  come  cost  of 
production,  and  [989 J  this,  so  far  as  appears  in  the  testi- 
mony, was  constant.  If,  for  illustration,  we  suppose  a  profit 
of  10  cents  a  bushel  on  glucose  and  8  on  starch  in  the  year 
1909,  we  should  have  a  manuf acturii!^  cost  of  28  cents  and 
15  cents,  respectively.  We  should  find  the  net  profits  on 
glucose  to  be  10,  4,  and  2  cents  for  the  years  1909,  1910, 
and  1911,  indicating  a  cut  in  earnings  of  60  per  cent  and  80 
per  cent.  In  starch  the  figures  would  be  8,  3,  and  nothing, 
an  even  more  radical  cut.  If  we  supposed  even  that  net 
profits  were  50  per  cent  of  gross  in  1909,  the  figures  would 
still  be  16|y  10^,  and  8^  for  glucose,  and  10,  6,  and 
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5  for  starch.  The  last  figures  certainly  presuppose  too 
much  net  profit  in  1909,  yet  they  show  a  decrease  of  60 
per  cent  in  net  earnings.  The  earlier  figures  are  prob- 
ably not  too  low  for  net  profits,  at  least  on  glucose.  All 
this  assumes  a  fixed  cost  of  production,  and  no  suggestion 
is  made  of  any  improvement  in  technique  during  the  period. 
We  may  be  sure  that  such  evidence  would  be  forthcoming, 
if  it  existed,  because  the  proof  lay  easily  within  the  defend- 
ants' power  to  produce.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  first 
unit  of  Argo  which  opened  on  March  28,  1910,  affected  the 
cost,  since  it  is  uniformly  stated  that  a  plant  of  10,000  or 
15,000  has  full  economic  efficiency. 

The  subsequent  rise  of  prices  in  1912  and  1913  may  have 
been  due  to  the  change  in  the  differential  between  grape 
sugar  and  glucose,  or  to  the  investigation  preceding  this  suit. 
I  think  the  causes  of  this  rise  too  uncertain  and  speculative 
to  justify  any  finding. 

(C)    SALES  BELOW  COST. 

The  Government  in  further  proof  of  the  execution  of  the 
low-price  campaign  asserts  that  the  defendant  was  actually 
selling  glucose  at  less  than  cost  during  portions  of  the  year 
1911.  That  they  were  for  some  time  selling  "  Karo  "  syrup 
at  less  than  cost  above  glucose  is  abimdantly  shown,  and  will 
be  considered  when  I  come  to  the  syrup-mixing  business. 
The  contention  regarding  glucose  rests  on  some  tables  sent 
by  F.  T.  Bedford  to  his  father  in  May,  1912,  designed  to 
show  the  cost  of  ^'  Karo."  These  tables  are  figured  upon  the 
price  which  the  glucose  that  went  into  ^^Karo"  would  have 
brought  upon  the  market,  and  were  the  subject  of  a  long  and 
complicated  controversy  at  the  trial.  The  tables  show  the 
price  at  which  glucose  was  billed  to  the  syrup-mixing  house, 
which  was  in  all  cases  somewhat  less  than  the  price  at  which 
it  sold  in  tanks,  the  difference  being  designed  apparently  to 
represent  the  selling  cost.  In  order  to  get  the  profits  on  the 
glucose  included  in  the  ^  Karo  "  sales,  the  cost  of  manufac* 
turing  the  glucose  which  was  shown  on  the  tables  was  sub- 
tracted from  the  price  at  which  it  was  billed  to  the  syrup 
house,  and  the  resulting  difference  was  stated  in  cents  profit 
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per  pound.  In  certain  instances  this  profit  appears  as  a  loss. 
For  example,  in  April  and  May  of  1911  tlM  sales  touched 
their  lowest  point,  showing  either  a  loss  or  only  1  cent  profit 
per  100  pounds,  and  it  is  upon  these  instances  that  the  Grov- 
emment  relies  to  prove  its  position.  Similar  tables  were 
made  for  ^^  White  Flake  "  syrup  and  for  the  standard  syiraps 
of  the  defendants,  which  show  either  losses  or  negligible 
profits  for  the  same  months. 

Moffett  attempted  to  explain  away  the  effect  of  this  proof 
as  fol [990] lows:  He  said  that  the  tables  in  the  column  con- 
taining the  selling  prices  showed,  not  the  price  of  glucose  at 
the  time  of  delivery,  but  at  the  time  when  the  order  came  to 
the  syrup  house.  These  orders  were  for  deliveries  at  20  or  30 
days,  and  as  com  was  always  bought  against  the  orders,  so  as 
to  insure  the  profit,  the  price  of  glucose  at  tiiat  time  was  at 
once  charged  against  the  order.  Yet  the  manufacturing  cost 
was  figured  in  the  month  in  which  the  glucose  was  made. 

Moffett  was  mistaken  in  his  recollection  of  the  plan  upon 
which  these  tables  were  prepared.  First,  his  May  vouchers 
corroborate  the  Government's  position  rather  than  his  own, 
for  they  show  the  price  of  May  deliveries  as  $1^20^,  and  the 
tables  show  them  at  $1.20.  Second,  if  he  is  right,  the  prices 
of  these  May  deliveries  should  figure  opposite  the  June  syrup 
deliveries,  if  the  syrup  deliveries  were  at  20  or  30  days,  and 
were  at  once  charged  with  the  price  of  glucose  when  the 
order  was  made.  The  June  deliveries  were  therefore  being 
ordered  in  May.  Now  the  June  deliveries  were  charged  with 
glucose,  not  at  $1.20^,  but  $1.35,  which  is  much  further  from 
the  May  entry  than  $1.20^.  The  vouchers  strongly  corrob- 
orate the  Government's  interpretation. 

Tet,  if  he  were  right,  the  proof  would  still  be  that  gluoose 
was  sold  at  a  loss,  or  substantially  at  cost,  because,  in  order 
to  find  the  profit  and  loss  on  glucose  under  Moffett's  con- 
tention, it  would  be  substantially  correct  to  compare  the  cost 
of  glucose  in  one  month  with  the  price  at  which  it  is  entered 
in  the  succeeding  month,  in  the  price  column,  since  the  price 
in  the  succeeding  month  indicates  the  average  of  delivery 
prices  20  or  30  days  earlier,  as  has  already  been  said.  When 
the  market  began  to  rise,  in  some  instances,  under  this  uxUsr- 
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pretation,  the  defendants  sold  gluoose  at  a  loss.  Take,  for 
example,  the  cost  of  glucoee  for  Uue  ^'Karo''  in  Augiiet, 
1910,  which  was  $1.88.  The  price  of  glucose  for  blue 
^^Karo"  in  the  succeeding  month,  September,  1910,  wos 
$1.85.  If  $1.85  indicates  the  average  selling  prices  20  and 
80  days  earlier  than  September,  then  in  August  the  defend- 
ants were  selling  it  at  a  loss  of  8  cents.  Again,  take  the 
price  of  glucose  for  blue  and  red  '^Earo"  in  September, 
1910,  which  was  $1.28  and  $1.82,  lespectively.  The  selling 
price  in  October  was  $li20  and  $1.28,  respectively,  showing  a 
loss  in  each  case,  if  the  price  column  represents  current 
prices  20  and  80  days  earlier  than  October.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1911,  glucose  for  ^  White  Flake  "  cost  $1.02 ;  the 
price  in  February  was  $1,  showing  a  loss  in  sale  of  2  cents 
per  100  pounda  The  cost  of  glucose  for  standard  syrups  in 
August,  1910,  was  $1.88,  exactly  the  price  charged  against 
the  syrup  house  in  September,  1910.  Again,  the  cost  of 
that  glucose  in  September,  1910,  was  $1.28,  exactly  the  price 
charged  the  syrup  house  in  October,  1910. 

(9)   PBOnrS  nOM  BFBCXAI.TnBS. 

The  Government  also  seeks  to  show  the  low  prices  of  the 
year  1910  by  deducting  the  known  profits  from  specialties 
for  the  year  from  the  profits  for  the  whole  year.  The  ce- 
maining  sum  they  divide  by  the  number  of  bushels  ground, 
and  so  get  the  net  profit  per  bushel.  Much  of  this  calcula- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  too  speculative  for  safe  inference,  but 
I  think  there  are  some  kindred  facts  which  corroborate  1991] 
the  conclusion  that  the  profits  for  the  year  were  very  low. 
We  know  the  profits  upon  the  sale  of  standard  syrups  and 
"White  Flake,"  because  they  are  contained  in  F.  T.  Bed- 
ford's tables  of  May,  1912.  We  also  know  the  number  of 
pounds  of  grape  sugar  made,  and  that  the  differential  be- 
tween grape  sugar  was  14  cents,  with  no  added  expense. 
Indeed,  if  we  were  to  accept  Edinburg's  testimony,  we 
should  have  to  make  the  differential  24  cents,  as  he  con- 
siders the  price  of  the  barrel  10  cents  dbieaper ;  but  tliat  ele- 
ment I  omit.  The  profits  on  the  syrups  were  $522,62t$.01, 
and  the  total  differential  over  glucose  on  the  grape  sugar, 
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$226,917.48,  making  a  total  of  $749,548.49.  The  total  profits 
for  the  year  1910  were  $2,102,611.45,  leaving  a  residual  profit 
of  $1,353,067.96  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  total  grind,  less 
the  amount  which  went  in  to  make  syrups.  The  total  grind 
was  36,203,652  bushels,  and  that  going  into  the  mixed  syrups 
other  than  "  Karo  "  4,556,916  bushels,  leaving  81,646,739  for 
the  glucose,  grape  sugar,  and  starch.  If  we  divide  this  into 
the  residual  profits,  we  get  a  profit  of  about  4^  cents  a 
bushel.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  this  grind  was  sold  as  Kingsford's  starch  and 
thin  boiling  starch,  and  I  think  it  quite  safe  to  estimate  that 
the  profit  per  grind  on  the  staples  for  that  year  was  not  4 
cents  a  bushel.  This  was  much  lower  than  the  usual  profit 
in  the  trade.  In  Bedford's  letter  to  his  son  of  March  28. 
1910,  already  twice  quoted,  he  speaks  of  5  cents  as  a  low 
profit,  even  during  a  trade  war,  and  in  F.  T.  Bedford's  let- 
ter to  his  father  of  July  8,  1909,  he  says  that  the  proposed 
profit  of  10  cents  on  glucose  would  be  equivalent  to  only  4 
cents  a  bushel,  a  return  so  small  as  must  be  made  up  for  in 
specialties.  The  calculation  seems  to  me  added  proof  of 
the  low-price  campaign  based  upon  unquestionable  evidence. 
I  believe  that  the  profits  were  lower,  perhaps  even  as  low 
as  2.07  cents;  but  I  only  find  that  it  was  no  higher  than  4 
cents  a  bushel,  and  that  this  was  lower  than  a  fair  profit. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  under  the  calculation  as  I  have 
figured  it,  it  is  proper  to  include  in  the  number  of  bushels 
to  be  divided  into  the  residual  net  profits  the  bushels  used 
for  grape  sugar,  since  the  differential  subtracted  for  grape 
sugar  was  the  profit  over  the  profit  on  glucose,  and  that  all 
grape  sugar  made  the  profit  on  glucose  as  well  as  its  own 
differential. 

(E)    THE   JUDOICSNT    OF   THK   TBADK. 

That  the  trade  supposed  the  prices  to  have  been  cut  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  who  said  that  prices 
were  uncomfortably  low  and  that  they  were  hard  pressed. 
Peckham,  president  of  the  Clinton  Company,  says  that  at 
times  prices  got  below  cost,  that  extremely  low  prices  went 
into  effect  after  the  rebate  plan  was  abandoned,  that  they 
continued  until  1912,  that  in  1910  he  did  business  without 
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any  profit,  and  in  1911  with  a  very  small  one.  Hughes,  of 
the  Union  Starch  Company,  says  that  little  or  no  money 
was  made  in  those  years.  Edinburg,  of  the  American  Maize 
Company,  says  that  in  January,  April,  May,  and  July  of 

1910  his  books  showed  a  loss,  though  not  for  the  whole  of 
the  year.  Hubinger  found  the  Com  Products  Befining  Com- 
pany prices  very  low;  his  plant  was  [992]  not  profitable  in 
the  years  in  question ;  in  some  months  there  was  a  loss,  and 
in  some  months  a  profit ;  a  small  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year ; 

1911  was  better.  Piel  says  that  the  prices  were  abnormally 
low,  and  that  it  was  pretty  hard  for  a  man  to  stay  in  the 
business  during  those  years.  Douglas  says  that  the  prices 
were  lowest  in  1911 ;  an  audit  of  his  books  shows  a  net  profit 
for  the  year  ending  October  81,  1911,  of  less  than  $5,000. 
Several  of  the  witnesses  experienced  a  demand  from  their 
customers  for  a  guaranty  against  Com  Products  Refining 
Company  prices,  foreshadowed  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  company. 

From  all  these  considerations  I  find  that  the  so-called 
^*  low-price  campaign  "  actually  went  into  effect.  It  does  not 
appear  how  far  the  defendants  succeeded  in  their  maneuver 
of  inducing  their  competitors  to  load  up  with  long  con- 
tracts, though  they  did  succeed  in  discouraging  them  greatly 
with  business,  and  perhaps  this  may  have  led  directly  to  the 
complaints  out  of  which  this  proceeding  took  place.     In 

1912  the  pressure  which  they  exercised  upon  the  trade 
abated ;  but,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  defendants  came 
under  investigation  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  How  far  there 
is  any  causal  connection  between  those  two  events,  as  I  have 
already  said,  rests  too  much  upon  inference  to  justify  a  find- 
ing. Yet  the  connection  appears  to  me  to  be  not  wholly 
without  significance. 

2.  liANIFUULTIGN  09  PUGBS. 

Enough  has  already  been  shown  in  the  expressions  of  the 
defendants  to  prove  that  at  least  they  believed  they  had  en- 
tire control  over  the  price  at  which  the  product  should  be 
sold.  Walden's  letter  of  November  4, 1909,  is  a  naive  confes- 
sion of  this  power.    He  and  Bedford  in  that  correspondence 
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are  discussing  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  disguise 
their  power  by  a  reduction  which  would  not  be  so  unheard 
of  as  50  points  in  one  day,  which  Bedford  apparently  pro- 
posed, making,  as  he  said,  ^'  one  bite  to  the  cherry."  What- 
ever was  in  fact  their  power,  the  change  in  prices  beginning 
in  Xovember,  1909,  suggests  strongly  that  Walden's  policy 
won.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance,  for  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  July,  1909,  in  which  they  are  discussing  abandoning 
the  profit-sharing,  the  presupposition  upon  which  the  whole 
discussion  takes  place  is  that  they  may  make  prices  as  they 
wi^  It  hardly  serves  any  purpose  to  go  over  this  matter 
once  more  in  detail;  it  is  so  constantly  implied  in  all  the 
correspondence  that  the  letters  must  be  read  to  obtain  their 
full  force.  Some  letters  in  1908  show  the  same  thing.  On 
November  20, 1908,  Smith  wired  F.  T.  Bedford,  speaking  of 
lowering  or  maintaining  prices  upon  the  assumption  that  it 
rested  with  them  to  do  so.  F.  T.  Bedford  replied  on  the 
same  day  by  a  wire  which  implied  the  same  thing.  On  De- 
cember 10,  1908,  Walden  wired  Bedford,  one  passage  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

**1  would  recommend,  first,  that  we  make  contracts  with  the  con- 
ffecllonery  trade  to  AprU  at  present  prices ;  about  a  week  or  so  from 
now  force  the  hands  of  our  competitors  on  their  yearly  contract  by 
making  a  low-price  basis  for  them  to  work  on. 

The  plan  seems  to  have  been  put  into  effect.  On  December 
1, 1908,  the  ^'  spread  "  between  glucose  and  com  was  50  cents 
a  bushel;  on  [993]  February  1,  1909,  35  cents.  The  figures 
for  starch  are  43  and  24  cents.  In  each  case  the  profit-shar- 
ing IS  deducted  from  the  price.  I  have  used  Mahana's  dia- 
grammatic table,  and  not  Defendants'  Exhibit  No.  78,  which 
was  not  actually  offered  in  evidence.  No  change  in  technique 
accounts  for  this  change  in  the  '^  spread,"  and  Fisher's  figures 
of  the  loss  in  com  seem  to  me  irrelevant.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposals  in  the  correspondence,  there  seems  to 
me  no  reasonable  explanation,  except  that  the  prices  were 
manipulated  for  the  purposes  declared. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  combination  a  mere  glance  at  the 
Mahana  table  shows  that  the  com  did  not  control  the  prices, 
but  that  these  were  maintained  where  the  defendants  chose 
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to  place  them,  diough  this  absolute  control  certainly  ceased 
after  competition  began  to  be  aetive. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  called  testified  that  they  followed 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  defendants,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
true.  The  defendants  set  the  prices  of  the  staples  of  the  in- 
dustry, published  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  trade  generally 
followed.  A  distinction  must,  however,  here  be  taken  be- 
tween actual  control  by  the  leader,  and  voluntary  following 
by  the  independents.  A  producer  may  still  be  the  largest  in 
the  market,  and  yet  be  unable  to  force  others  to  follow  his 
lead.  That  would  depend  upon  his  capacity  to  fill  the  larger 
demand  which  would  arise  from  his  lower  prices.  If,  for 
eacample,  he  was  producing  nearly  up  to  his  capacity,  he 
would  be  unable  with  a  drop  in  price  to  increase  more  than 
to  that  limit,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  any 
purpose  in  lowering  his  price,  for  it  would  result  in  the 
economic  solecism  of  two  prices  in  the  same  market.  If, 
however,  the  elasticity  of  the  largest  producer's  capacity  of 
production  were  so  great  that  he  could  accommodate  it  to  the 
increased  demand  as  the  price  fell,  then  he  has  an  absolute 
power  to  compel  all  other  producers  to  follow  him  down 
when  he  lowers  his  prices. 

The  defendants  had  the  necessary  capacity.  We  may  omit 
the  years  1906  and  1907  and  take  Moffett's  table  of  grind, 
with  a  maximum  working  year  of  850  days,  which  he  gives. 
The  defendants'  utmost  capacity  and  the  yearly  grind  of  the 
industry  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


M0§ 

•1900 
HIO 
IMl 


Total  grind. 


34,774,000 
38,861,877 
47,887,3n 
46,084,854 


Defendants' 
full 
ity^ 


31,600,000 
33,775,000 
40,775,000 
42,000,000 


1013. 
1913. 
1014. 
1915. 


Total  grind. 


47,549,167 
50,340,235 
45,801,073 


Dofendanti' 

tan 

tty: 


[994]  From  this  it  appears  that  the  full  capacity  of  the 
defendants  was  equal  to  the  whole  demand  at  the  prices  fixed 
in  1913  and  1914,  to  substantially  the  full  demand  in  1912, 
to  85  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  the  demand  even  in  the 
low  prices  of  1910  and  1911,  and  to  the  90  per  cent,  in  1908 
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and  1909.  When  it  is  remembered  that  their  increased  ca- 
pacity in  Argo  was  foreshadowed  as  early  as  1909,  it  is  a 
safe  conclusion  that  in  lowering  prices  in  1910  they  exer- 
cised a  real  economic  coercion  upon  their  competitors,  and 
that  the  very  numerous  witnesses  who  said  that  they  domi- 
nated prices  were  speaking  more  than  figuratively. 

The  Ooyemment's  figures  give  a  greater  grind  than  those 
I  have  given,  but  I  choose  the  defendants  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  I  conclude  that  their  implicit  assumption  throughout 
their  correspondence  of  a  power  to  manipulate  prices  was 
correct,  and  that  this  power  they  exercised  for  the  purpose 
of  harassing  competitors. 

The  power  to  raise  prices  is  quite  different.  It  depends 
upon  the  inducement  to  the  independents  at  existing 
prices.  After  1907  I  think  the  capacity  of  the  independ- 
ents was  sufficient  to  prevent  raising  prices  beyond  the  vague 
area  at  which  the  price  became  sufficient  to  induce  new  capi- 
tal into  the  industry.  It  was  not  possible  indefinitely  to  raise 
the  price  of  a  commodity  which,  like  this,  enjoyed  no  natu- 
ral monopoly,  and  the  power  to  raise  prices  was  limited  by 
that  fact.  '^ 

8.  DiSCBIMINATION   IN   PbICBB. 

The  Government  alleges  that  the  defendant  has  discrimi- 
nated in  its  prices  among  customers;  but  the  evidence  is  very 
slight,  except  for  the  Stein,  Hirsh  &  Co.  matter.  The  meth- 
ods of  selling  ^'  Karo "  to  the  eventual  consumer  admit  of 
favoritism,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition,  I  think,  that 
some  favoritism  was  practiced.  Bedford,  in  his  letter  to 
Walden  of  August  15,  1911,  spoke  of  the  manipulation  of 
weak  spots  by  Mr.  Durham's  trade  method  when  referring 
to  the  '^  Karo  "  trade,  and  his  letter  to  his  son  of  September 
12,  in  the  same  year,  spoke  of  continuing  ^  deals ''  in  weak 
places  as  long  as  was  thought  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
volume  of  the  business  they  were  seeking.  I  can  find  no 
evidence  of  the  misuse  of  the  so-called  '^  zone  system,"  a  sys- 
tem which  in  itself  is  ^itirely  capable  of  equitable  applica- 
tion. Theoretically  the  consumer  on  the  near  side  of  the 
zone  is  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  him  on  the  far 
side ;  but,  if  the  zones  are  fairly  organized  and  not  too  large. 
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and  the  radial  difference  from  the  routing  point  of  places 
within  the  same  zone  is  not  too  great,  there  seems  no  objec- 
tion to  the  system,  and  it  certainly  makes  for  convenience 
and  economy  in  practice.  In  general,  I  find  the  evidence  too 
scanty  to  justify  any  finding  that  the  defendants  have  at- 
tempted a  genuine  price  discrimination,  though  they  un- 
questionably had  it  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

4.  Pbice  Manipulation  or  Obaps  Suoab. 

The  defendants  continued  substantially  the  sole  makers 
of  grape  sugar  until  the  end  of  1908.  During  the  year  1909 
the  Union  Company  made  about  4,000,000  pounds,  and  in 
1910  the  American  Maize  Company  began,  and  together 
they  made  about  8,000,000  pounds,  or  [996]  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  supply.  In  1911  this  had  increased  to  over  10,- 
000,000  pounds,  about  6  per  cent.  Throughout  the  year  1911 
the  differential  between  grape  sugar  and  glucose  was  14 
cents  a  himdred  in  favor  of  sugar.  The  expense  of  manu- 
facture was  substantially  the  same,  except  for  the  price  of 
the  barrel,  which  was,  perhaps,  soiqpe  10  cents  cheaper  for 
the  sugar.  The  difference  of  24  cents,  according  to  Edin- 
burg,  of  the  American  Maize  Company,  proved  an  attractive 
inducement  to  him,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  competition 
had  begun  to  count  by  the  end  of  1911.  The  production  of 
the  American  Maize  Products  Company  for  January,  1912, 
was  about  1,500,000  pounds,  but  during  that  month  the  dif- 
ferential was  cut  by  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company 
from  14  cents  to  9  cents.  There  followed  an  immediate  dimi- 
nution of  the  production  of  the  American  Maize  Products 
Company  to  450,000  poimds  in  February.  The  differential 
continued  at  9  cents  until  July  of  that  year,  by  which  time 
the  production  of  the  American  Maize  Products  Company 
had  risen  again  to  a  point  exceeding  that  of  January.  The 
differential  was  then  cut  to  less  than  that  of  glucose  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  fixed  at  4  cents  until  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. The  production  of  the  American  Maize  Products 
Company  broke  in  half,  whereupon  the  differential  was  re- 
stored to  9  cents  until  December  of  that  year,  when  a  slight 
differential  appeared  in  favor  of  sugar.    This  continued  sub- 
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stantially  through  the  first  half  of  the  year  1914,  when  the 
production  of  the  American  Maize  Products  Company  was 
at  an  average  of  about  600,000  pounds  a  month.  Edinburg 
says  that  the  variation  of  his  grape-sugar  production  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  differential  between  glucose  and 
sugar;  that  when  he  found  that  differential  large  he  in- 
creased his  production,  and  as  it  fell  he  reduced  his  produc- 
tion. I  have  used  the  table  of  Benham  &  Noyes,  which  con- 
tains the  freight  differential. 

Mcffett's  explanation  of  the  change  in  the  differential  is 
that  they  had  always  thought  it  cost  more  to  make  grape 
sugar  than  glucose,  and  that  in  1912  they  discovered  their 
mistake.  The  coincidence  between  the  growth  of  the  compe- 
tition and  the  slow  change  downward  of  the  differential  is 
better  reconciled  with  the  more  obvious  explanation.  More- 
over, it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  persons  as  skilled 
in  the  detailed  expenses  of  production  as  the  defendants 
should  for  so  many  years  have  been  misled  as  to  an  operating 
cost  which  must  have  been  fairly  obvious  in  itself.  Whether 
they  kept,  as  Edinburs  did,  any  record  of  their  operating 
cost,  does  not  appear /hut  it  seems  to  me  too  much  to  ask 
us  to  accept  the  explanation  suggested.  I  find  that  they 
manipulated  the  price  of  grape  sugar  to  meet  competition 
and  that  they  had  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  that  compe- 
tition. 

X.  EFFORTS   TO  FIX   PRICES   AND   TO  RESTRICT  PRODUCTION. 

1.  Stasch  Aqbjebioint  of  1906. 

In  1906  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company  produced 
only  about  63  per  cent  of  the  total  starch  made,  and  a  meet- 
ing took  place  at  New  Haven  between  Walden  and  Heich- 
man,  representatives  of  the  Com  [996]  Products  Refining 
Company,  and  Piel  and  Douglas  and  Tooker,  independents. 
What  took  place  at  this  meeting  is  in  dispute  under  the 
testimony.  Hubinger  says  that  the  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company  was  to  set  the  price  and  the  others  were  to  fol- 
low. Douglas  says  that  they  did  not  agree  to  maintain 
a  price,  but  that  it  was  an  informal  talk,  in  which  they  en- 
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deavored  to  maintain  each  other's  prices,  which  were  to  be 
based  on  Chicago  rates.  Tooker,  the  vice  president  of  the 
Douglas  Company,  says  that  there  was  no  agreement  to 
maintain  prices,  though  they  discussed  the  matter  generally, 
and  Beichman  corroborates  him.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  Beichman,  under  an  assumed  name,  should  write  to 
Hubinger's  brother  under  an  assumed  name,  stating  the  rates 
from  Chicago,  upon  which  the  prices  were  to  be  based. 
Those  witoesses  who  say  that  no  agreement  was  made  insist 
that  this  letter  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  informing  Hub- 
inger  of  the  freight  rates.  The  letter  is  in  evidence,  dated 
November  8, 1906.  Some  of  the  matters  in  it  certainly  sug- 
gest a  price  agreement  For  example,  it  is  stated  that  on 
starch  guaranteed  to  comply  with  the  national  Food  and 
Drug  act  the  price  is  to  be  15  cents  above  the  price  of  ordi- 
nary pearl  starch,  a  subject  having  nothing  to  do  with  freight 
rates. 

This  document  seems  to  bear  out  the  construction  placed 
upon  the  interview  by  Douglas  and  Hubinger,  and  I  believe 
and  find  that  there  was  an  informal  understanding  by  which 
the  persons  at  the  interview  were  to  maintain  the  price  of 
starch.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  long  this  continued, 
but  I  hardly  think  that  it  lasted  very  long. 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  noted  the  correspondence 
regarding  splitting  commissions  by  starch  brokers,  a  prac- 
tice which  Walden  endeavored  to  prevent  This  effort  was 
undoubtedly  to  maintain  the  defendants'  own  prices  uni- 
form, and  was  therefore  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
That  the  Com  Products  Befining  Company  should  desire 
not  to  have  varying  prices  on  their  own  products  in  the 
same  market  was  in  no  sense  illegal.  Indeed,  the  opposite 
practice  l«ids  itself  readily  to  that  price  discrimination 
which  is  an  eacfy  device  for  monopoly. 

There  were  several  meetings  in  1909,  both  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  between  Bedford  and  the  starch  makers.  The 
upshot  of  these  meetings  is  in  considerable  dispute.  Doug- 
las says  that  in  one  of  them  Bedford  directly  iM*oposed  the 
joint  reduction  of  grind,  but  the  others  refused.  Tooker 
denies  that  Bedford  made  any  such  proposal,  and,  on  the 
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contrary,  says  that  he  refused  a  price  agreement  when  it 
was  suggested  to  him.  Reichman  bears  out  Bedford,  but  he 
is  not  a  weighty  witness.  Some  time  in  1909  Hubinger  and 
Bedford  had  another  private  conversation  about  curing  the 
demoralization  of  the  business,  in  which  Hubinger  says  that 
Bedford  told  him  the  only  way  he  knew  was  to  restrict  the 
grind.  Hubinger  suggested  a  clearing  house.  Bedford  ac- 
knowledges that  the  conversation  took  place,  but  denies  that 
at  that  or  any  other  time  he  ever  suggested  restriction  of  the 
grind  to  any  one.  Taken  on  the  testimony  alone,  there  is 
hardly  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  a  finding  that  he  did; 
but  his  letter  to  Walden  on  July  9, 1909,  makes  the  weight  of 
probability  in  favor  [997]  of  the  fact  as  testified  by  Hu- 
binger and  Douglas,  and  certainly  altogether  discredits  Bed- 
ford's denial.  This  was  one  of  the  letters  discussing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  profit  sharing,  of  which  a  number  have 
already  been  noticed.  In  giving  his  reasons  for  not  an- 
nouncing the  profit  sharing  at  that  time,  he  said  that  there 
were  several  things  under  consideration,  of  which  he  enu- 
merated five.  The  first  was  an  agreement  as  to  total  grind ; 
the  third,  possibility  of  going  into  the  candy  business.  Bed- 
ford was  necessarily  wholly  unable  to  give  any  explanation 
for  this  letter,  except  the  childish  one  that  it  might  have  been 
a  typographical  error,  or  that  it  might  refer  to  a  limitation 
of  his  own  grind. 

On  the  same  day,  in  his  second  letter  to  Walden.  which 
has  already  been  noticed,  he  was  discussing  what  should  be 
said  to  the  candy  makers  in  relation  to  the  company's  right- 
eous resentment  at  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  National 
Candy  Company.  He  says  that  their  suggestion  that  the 
candy  makers  shall  buy  of  them  is  very  moderate,  and  does 
not  bring  about  any  aggressive  competition  with  the  Na- 
tional Company,  because  they,  the  candy  makers,  were  to 
agree  with  the  National  Candy  Company  to  maintain  good 
prices,  and  that  the  only  reason  why  the  defendants  could 
consider  the  proposal  was  that  Hoops  and  Heide  guaranteed 
promises  of  the  National  Candy  Company  to  at  least  a  limi- 
tation of  their  glucose  business,  which  was  a  matter,  how- 
ever, of  which,  perhaps,  they  could  not  talk,  because  it  might 
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be  illegal.  Bedford  admitted  that  Hoops  and  Heide  said 
that  they  could  get  a  limitation  from  the  Clinton  Company, 
but  insists  that  he  did  not  entertain  the  proposal. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  in  1909  one  of  the 
devices  which  was  in  the  defendants^  minds  was  a  limitation 
of  the  grind,  and  this  contemporaneous  documentary  revela- 
tion of  their  purposes  to  my  mind  makes  it  probable  that 
the  discussion  was  of  the  tenor  which  Douglas  and  Hubinger 
remember.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  such  agree- 
ment, because  my  conclusion  is  that  during  that  year  the  de- 
fendants decided  upon  lowering  the  price  by  their  own  low- 
price  campaign. 

2.  The  Sufpbsssion  of  Pboposed  Ck)MPANixa. 

(A)     nCDKBAL    8TSUP    BEFININO    COMFAirr. 

The  Government  asserts  that  Bedford  procured  the  sup- 
pression of  a  proposed  glucose  company  in  the  autumn  of 
1912.  This  rests  chiefly  upon  the  testimony  of  Bertram 
Orde,  a  witness  hostile  to  the  defendants.  He  had  organ- 
ized a  syndicate  for  the  erection  of  a  new  company,  and  had 
procured  an  option  on  the  Douglas  plant  at  Cedar  Rapids. 
Among  others,  they  invited  Smith,  a  director  of  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  to  join  them,  and  he  was  thus 
informed  of  their  steps.  At  one  time  they  had  secured  sub- 
scriptions of  about  $1,250,000.  Smith  told  Orde  that  Bed- 
ford was  worried  over  the  prospect  of  the  plant,  and  was 
doing  all  he  could  to  prevent  its  building,  and  to  influence 
the  syndicate  against  it.  The  syndicate,  in  fact,  dropped 
the  matter  in  the  middle  of  December,  1912.  Bedford  de- 
nied taking  any  such  steps;  but  Smith  was  not  called,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  [998]  weight.  The  Government's  position  is 
that  Bedford  induced  Meyer,  who  was  to  be  a  substantial 
subscriber,  to  change  his  attitude,  and  the  defendants'  other 
conduct  lends  much  plausibility  to  the  theory.  In  support  of 
this  the  Government  produced  a  letter  written  by  Bedford 
to  Smith  on  October  28, 1912,  in  which  he  says  he  is  pleased 
to  note  that  Meyer  is  with  them  at  heart  and  trusts  that  his 
conversion  may  extend  to  his  managers.    It  should,  because 
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'^  Kara "  was  going  to  be  the  seller  on  the  whole  more  profit- 
able and  easier  of  sales  than  any  other  syrup.  This  letter 
refers,  I  think,  to  Smith's  letter  to  Bedford  of  October  25, 
1912,  in  which  he  said  that  Hubinger's  constant  activity  had 
prevented  at  least  two  of  Meyer's  managers  from  falling  in 
line  for  ^^Karo"  at  '^yesterday's  meeting";  they  wanted 
to  await  the  next  move  of  Hubinger.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  refers  to  the  Federal  Syrup  Befining  Company,  and  I 
think  the  evidence  doubtful  as  to  the  interference  by  the  de- 
fendants with  Orde's  plans,  and  decline  to  make  any  find- 
ing upon  that  score. 

(B)    THB  8TALET   MANUFACTUBING  COICPANX 

Staley  was  a  packer,  who  began  business  in  1898,  but 
bought  all  his  starch  of  the  manufacturers.  In  November  of 
1906,  having  found  difiiculty  in  procuring  as  much  starch  as 
he  wanted  at  satisfactory  prices,  he  incorporated  his  business 
and  considered  building  a  plant,  and  in  March,  1907,  Walden 
wrote  him  a  letter,  offering  him  certain  bulk  prices  on  starch, 
in  consideration  of  which  he  was  to  agree  for  the  term  of  the 
contract  not  to  engage  in  preparing  or  grinding  corn  in  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  nor  to  take  any  action  toward  equip- 
ping his  factory  with  machinery  for  that  purpose.  This  pro- 
posal Staley  did  not  expressly  refuse  or  accept  in  his  letter  of 
March  18,  1907,  and  in  Walden's  answer  on  March  20  he 
suggested  that  his  own  proposal  on  starch  implied  a  contract 
for  three  years,  and  not  for  one  year,  as  he  understands 
Staley  to  suggest.  Staley  did  not  begin  until  June  1,  1909, 
when  Ke  bought  the  old  Cutsinger  Starch  Company,  which 
has  been  discontinued  by  the  National  Starch  Company. 
Even  then  he  did  not  begin  to  ^ind  until  March,  1912,  and 
had  to  shut  down  again  in  June ;  he  began  again  in  Septem- 
ber, when  he  ran  until  July,  1914,  with  some  interruptions. 
At  that  time  he  closed,  but  has  since  that  time  opened. 
Walden  had  advised  him  that  he  was  undertaking  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities, and  that  he  could  buy  the  starch  cheaper  than 
to  make  it,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  somewhat 
unsuccessful.  He  believed  that  the  defendants  made  the 
prices  in  the  market,  but  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  they 
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adopted  toward  him  any  unfair  practices  after  he  gol 
started.  Walden's  letter  was,  of  course,  an  attempt  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  business,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
general  intent  shown  through  the  whole  of  defendants'  con- 
duct, was  an  illegal  effort ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  in  its  ezecu* 
tion  there  was  any  unfair  practice. 

XI.  FREIGHT  RATES. 

(1)  E AST-Bound  Glucose  Ratb. 

On  September  20,  1905,  the  barrel  rate  of  glucose  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  was  25  cents  domestic,  and  20  ce^ts 
export,  which  it  had  [999]  long  been;  at  the  same  time,  the 
tank  rate  was  17^  cents  domestic,  and  15  cents  export.  The 
barrel  corn  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  at  the  same  time 
was  17^  cents,  and  Edgewater  had  a  transit  privilege  to 
New  York  of  i  cent;  the  usual  lighterage  charges  being  3 
cents.  By  "transit  privilege"  is  meant  the  right  to  carry 
the  com  to  New  York  from  Edgewater  at  i  cent  per  pound 
after  it  is  made  into  glucose.  The  lake  and  rail  rate  on  corn 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  not  fixed  at  this  period,  es- 
pecially as  rebates  were  common ;  but  it  probably  was  not  far 
from  10  centa  The  greater  part  of  the  com,  which  came  to 
New  York,  came  by  way  of  water  to  Buffalo.  Gantt,  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  Com  Products  Befining  Company,  tes- 
tified that  probably  about  70  per  cent  of  the  whole  came  in 
that  way.  On  this  com  the  rate  had  therefore  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  11  cents,  as  against  a  tank  rate  for  glucose 
of  17^  cents,  a  differential  of  6^  cents,  and  a  barrel  rate  of  26 
cents,  a  differential  of  14  cents.  These  were  heavy  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  Edgewater  in  its  New  York  business. 

In  1907  the  Union  and  the  Clinton  Companies  began 
their  manufacture  of  glucose,  being  the  first  competitors, 
and  on  May  1,  1907,  the  railroads  advanced  their  glucose 
rates  to  80  cents  domestic  and  25  cents  export  on  both 
barrel  and  tank,  thus  increasing  the  differential  on  the  do- 
mestic barrel  rate  from  14  6ents  to  19  cents,  and  on  tanks 
from  6|  to  19  cents.  The  independents  objected  to  this, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  railroads  to  reduce  the  rates 
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on  September  1,  1907,  on  both  tank  and  barrel  to  25  cents 
domestic  and  22^  cents  export.  This  still  left  a  marked 
advance  in  tanks,  but  restored  the  barrel  rates  to  about 
what  they  had  been.  On  April  15, 1908,  Ingalls,  the  frei^t 
traffic  manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  and  Morgan, 
the  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Nickel  Plate 
Road,  wrote  to  Kersting,  of  the  Clinton  Company,  that  on 
June  1,.  1908,  they  would  make  a  further  compliance  with 
their  demands  by  reducing  the  rate  on  both  barrels  and 
tanks  to  21^  cents  domestic  and  20  cents  export.  These 
reductions  never  took  place,  but  on  April  23  of  that  year 
these  officers  notified  Kersting  that  another  hearing  would 
be  had.  This  hearing  took  place  after  several  adjourn- 
ments, and  the  roads  declined  to  make  any  further  changes. 
Thereupon  the  independents  took  the  matter  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  held  the  rates  unreason- 
able {State  of  Iowa  v.  A.  C.  L.  R.  A.,  24  I.  C.  C.  134)  and 
finally  fixed  the  rate  for  both  tanks  and  barrels  at  20  cents 
domestic  and  18  cents  export  in  August,  1912. 

By  the  recent  5  per  cent  general  increase  allowed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  domestic  rate  was 
raised  to  21  cents  and  remained  until  March  1,  1915,  when 
it  was  advanced  again  to  25  cents  for  domestic  and  20 
cents  for  export.  These  increases  were  justified  by  the 
decision  of  the  commission  on  November  9,  1915 — ^^  Glucose 
from  Chicago,"  36  I.  C.  C.  379.  In  this  decision,  however, 
the  commission  took  away  the  transit  in  favor  of  Edge- 
water,  which  amounted  to  2^  cents.  Therefore,  if  the  5 
per  cent  increase  be  disregarded,  the  actual  result  of  the 
increases  made  after  1912  amounts  to  1^  cents  domestic 
and  an  actual  lowering  of  the  export  rate,  if  the  transit 
formerly  applied  to  it.  The  basis  of  the  commission's  deci- 
[1000] sion  was  that,  although  Edgewater  had  a  genuine 
advantage  through  its  differentis^l  in  New  York,  that  ad- 
vantage did  not  exist  for  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Beading,  Harrisburg,  Bochester,  Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Bal- 
timore, because  the  combination  com  rate  to  Edgewater 
and  the  proposed  glucose  rates  to  the  cities  named  was  in 
excess  of  the  glucose  rate  paid  by  the  independents. 
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These  being  the  undisputed  facts,  the  Government  asserts 
that  the  changes  in  rates  in  1907  and  1908  were  due  to  the 
improper  intervention  and  interference  of  the  defendants. 
The  support  of  this  rests  altogether  in  the  correspondence. 
The  first  rise,  as  stated,  occurred  on  May  1,  1907,  and  was 
known  to  Ashcraft,  the  assistant  traffic  manager,  and  Tre- 
main,  the  traffic  manager,  in  March  and  April  of  that  year. 
Tremain's  letters  are  not  in  evidence,  but  several  letters  from 
Ashcraft  to  him  appear,  and  they  show  that  he  was  quite 
aware,  as  was,  of  course,  inevitable,  of  the  advantage  which 
the  increase  would  give  to  him  in  securing  a  differential  in 
favor  of  Edgewater.  It  was  a  fair  inference  from  the  letters 
of  March  31  and  April  1, 1907,  that  the  rate  had  been  secured 
by  solicitation  to  the  railroads  themselves,  and  that  the 
motive 'was  in  order  to  check  the  growing  competitors  in 
their  eastern  business.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that 
this  was  procured  by  any  corruption  of  the  railroad  or  its 
officials.  One  purpose  was  to  raise  the  rate  on  glucose  and 
lower  it  on  syrup,  so  as  to  reduce  the  profit  to  the  syrup 
mixers.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  year 
1907  was  the  first  in  which  the  defendants  entered  the  syrup- 
mixing  business.  The  letter  of  April  3,  1907,  corroborates 
this  interpretation,  and,  like  the  others,  is  full  of  intimations 
of  suppression  of  and  secrecy  about  the  real  facts. 

The  rates  established  were  certainly  higher  than  were 
justified,  and  were  reduced  in  September,  as  already  shown. 
That  Ashcraft  was  aware  of  the  indefensibility  of  his  sup- 
port of  a  higher  rate  than  that  existing  appears  in  his  letter 
to  F.  T.  Bedford  on  September  21,  1907.  The  independents 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  rate  as  lowered,  and  continued 
their  agitation ;  the  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  Central 
Freight  Association.  The  railroads  were  concerned  lest  the 
matter  be  carried  to  Washington,  as  Ashcraft  wrote  F.  T. 
Bedford  on  February  20,  1908. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  what  was  done  between 
March  and  July  of  1908;  i.  e.,  what  was  done  ^^  in  the  nature 
of  lobbying,"  as  Ashcraft  wrote  to  F.  T.  Bedford  on  March 
16, 1908,  and  what  pressure  was  exercised  upon  the  railroads 
to  maintain  the  rates  and  to  suffer  the  matter  to  go  to  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  there  was  private 
access  to  the  presidents  of  the  roads,  and  that  there  was 
pressure  of  some  sort,  seems  to  be  miquestioned.  The  corre- 
spondenoe  throughout  shows  that  the  defendants  were  in 
constant  private  communication  with  the  railways,  and  were 
even  supplying  them  with  arguments  to  use  in  answering  the 
independents  themselves.  The  traffic  managers  having  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  rates,  their  subsequent  change  of  mind 
was  almost  certainly  produced  by  the  intermediation  of  the 
defendants.  On  April  21,  1908,  after  the  original  decision 
had  be^i  made,  Ashcraft  wrote  to  F.  T.  Bedford  that  from 
the  efforts  made  it  was  apparent  what  they  were  to  expect  if 
[1001]  the  matter  was  not  taken  up  with  the  presidents  as 
he  had  urged;  that,  confidentially,  he  was  supported  in  this 
advice  by  the  high  traffic  officials.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  he  had  been  in  private  communication  with  the  high 
traffic  officials  of  the  railroads,  and  that  they  had  advised 
him  that  they  were  powerless  against  the  importunities  of 
the  independents,  unless  the  defendants  could  take  it  up 
with  the  presidents.  From  this  letter  it  also  appears  Bed- 
ford had  himself  talked  with  some  of  the  officials,  in  spite 
of  his  present  denial.  The  communication  between  the  de- 
fendants and  the  railroad  officials  also  appears  from  F.  T. 
Bedford's  wire  to  Adicraft  on  April  22.  On  April  23  he 
wired  Ashcraft,  suggesting  that  the  Pennsylvania  could  be 
induced  to  take  no  action  if  the  American  Maize  Products 
Company  at  Boby  withdrew  their  requests,  and  that  Reich- 
man  should  see  Scully  with  that  in  mind.  Ashcraft  an- 
swered on  the  same  day  that  he  would  see  to  it,  and  agreed 
that  the  case  would  be  much  weakened  if  Scully  should 
withdraw. 

In  fact,  Scully,  who  was  fighting  the  existing  rate,  had  a 
talk  with  F.  T.  Bedford,  who  told  him  that  he  wished  him 
to  withdraw  his  objection  and  let  the  rates  continue.  Scully 
continued,  however,  to  oppose,  until  he  got  word  from 
Boselly  to  withdraw  his  objection  a  day  or  two  after.  Qardi- 
ner,  also  of  the  same  company,  was  stopped  in  his  activities 
and  actually  withdrawn  from  a  public  meeting  with  the  rail- 
road officiaJs.   Gray,  Boselly's  intermediary,  was  indefinite  in 
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his  recollection  of  the  matter,  bnt  it  certainly  took  place  as 
stated.  The  importance  of  Scully's  withdrawal  is  further 
shown  by  the  wire  of  F.  T.  Bedford  to  Ashcraft  on  April  28, 
1908,  in  which  he  said  that  Hodgson,  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
had  told  him  that  if  Scully  withdrew  he  would  have  no  fur- 
ther interest  in  it. 

My  conclusion  from  this  evidence  is  that  the  defendants  at- 
tempted, both  in  public  meetings  and  by  private  communica- 
tion and  importunity,  to  secure  the  original  rise  in  rates  of 
May,  1907,  and  to  prevent  the  reduction  proposed  on  April 
15, 1908 ;  that,  in  so  doing  they  procured  Boselly  to  withdraw 
his  objection  and  attempted  to  get  Scully  to  give  a  false 
reason.  I  believe  that  this  was  a  part  of  their  arrangement 
with  Boselly  in  the  spring  of  1908,  by  whidi  they  should  pur* 
chase  half  his  grind.  I  find  no  evidence,  with  the  exception 
of  the  suggestion  concerning  the  Nickel  Plate  Boad,  that 
there  were  any  bribes  to  the  road  or  to  the  officials,  or  any 
threats  used ;  but  I  do  find  that  the  effort  was  to  continue  the 
differential  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  competition 
with  Edgewater.  I  find  that  at  tiie  time  the  differential  gave 
an  undue  advantage  to  Edgewater  in  supplying  New  York 
and  its  environs,  but  not  elsewhere.  I  also  find  that  the  pri- 
vate solicitation  of  the  railway  presidents  and  supplying  the 
roads  with  facts  which  were  not  known  to  the  independents 
was  an  unfair  method  of  competition.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  the  methods  by  which  the  opposition  of  the 
American  Maize  Products  Company  was  withdrawn  was  also 
unfair. 

2.  TBANsrrs. 

I  find  no  competent  evidence  to  show  that  the  change  of 
the  transits  at  Clinton  were  due  to  the  mediation  of  the 
defendants,  except  a  [1002]  passage  in  a  letter  from  Ash- 
craft to  F.  T.  Bedford  on  January  2,  1908,  in  which  he 
says  that  Clinton  would  be  probably  deprived  of  its  glu- 
cose transits  to  St.  Louis;  yet  this  alone  seems  hardly 
sufficient  to  justify  a  finding  that  Ashcraft  procured  the 
change.  The  general  policy  of  the  company,  stated  in  Ash- 
craft's  letter  of  July  2,  1908,  to  F.  T.  Bedford,  was,  how- 
ever,  consonant  with  that  possibility.    He  there  said  that 
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he  was  trying  to  get  the  roads  to  believe  that  it  was  best 
for  all  concerned  to-  take  up  and  consult  with  him  any 
question  of  the  readjustment  and  change  of  rates  in  his 
conmiodity;  that  they  were  fast  getting  to  realize  that  the 
defendants  knew  how  to  be  fair  in  these  things,  and  not 
to  oppose  advances  on  the  idea  that  an  advance  is  against 
the  shipper;  that  his  own  idea  was  that  adjustments  were 
frequently  more  important  to  them  than  the  rate  itself. 
0'Hall(M*an,  moreover,  said  that  Grossclose  had  told  him 
that  Ashcraft  wanted  the  transits  withdrawn;  but  this  is 
hearsay.  Disregarding  that  evidence,  there  remains  a  strong 
antecedent  probability  that  the  transits  were  removed 
through  the  instigation  of  Ashcraft.  Yet  there  is  no  direct 
evidence,  and  in  its  absence  I  think  the  inference  not  cer- 
tain enough  for  a  finding.  The  same  considerations  apply 
to  the  change  of  transits  at  Cedar  Rapids  and  Decatur  with 
greater  force. 

3.  Babrbx  and  Tank  Rats  fbom  Clinton  to  St.  Louis. 

By  very  old  adjustment,  Clinton  was  entitled  to  the  same 
rate  on  glucose  to  St.  Louis  as  Chicago.  In  1908  the  barrel 
rate  was  10  cents  and  the  tank  rate  7  cents,  while  the  Clin- 
ton rate  was  10  cents  on  both.  O'Halloran,  of  the  Clinton 
Company,  wished  the  railroads  to  give  him  a  7-cent  rate 
on  tanks,  which  was  done;  but  shortly  thereafter  the  rate 
on  tanks  in  both  places  was  raised  to  10  cents.  I  think  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  change  was  procured  by 
Ashcraft,  because  of  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
F.  T.  Bedford.  On  January  7  he  wrote  F.  T.  Bedford 
that  Clinton  was  making  application  for  the  same  rate  on 
tanks  and  barrels  which  Chicago  enjoyed;  that  with  their 
plant  at  Granite  City  getting  into  St.  Louis  on  bridge  toll, 
and  their  plant  at  Pekin  at  6  cents,  together  with  the  disa- 
bility of  Chicago,  which  was  then  being  dismantled,  they 
had  no  special  reason  for  a  tank  rate  of  7  cents  from  Chi- 
cago. Scully  might  also  go  after  some  of  that  business.  He 
concludes: 

"  If  CUnton's  application  for  Chicago's  rates  should  be  voted  down 
to-day,  I  believe  the  same  rate  could  be  forced  in  through  proper 
agitation.*' 
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Bedford  agreed  to  the  same  rate  on  barrels  and  tai^  in 
his  answer  of  January  9,  and  apparently  went  to  Chicago, 
not  observing,  however,  Ashcraft's  injunction  to  bring  his 
letter  of  the  7th  with  him,  which  he  thought  ought  not  to 
have  remained  on  their  files.  I  find  from  this  correspond- 
ence that  the  subsequent  rise  from  7  to  10  cents  was  done 
at  the  instigation,  or,  as  Ashcraft  put  it,  the  ^^  agitation," 
of  the  defendants — that  is,  that  they  exercised  at  least  per- 
suasion over  the  road  to  make  the  rates  the  same  for  tanks 
and  barrels.  I  find  that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  rise  in 
the  rate,  and  that  the  defendants'  efforts  were  to  prevent 
competition  by  Clinton. 

XU.  THE  STRUP  TRADE. 

[1003]  The  general  charge  in  respect  of  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  syrup  trade  is  that  the  defendants,  seeking  to 
control  the  manufacture  of  glucose,  included  those  end  prod- 
ucts which  were  made  from  them.  Glucose,  which  for  some  8 
years  has  been  generally  known  as  corn  syrup,  enters  into 
the  composition  of  many  syrups.  The  cheapest,  and  prob- 
ably the  widest  used,  table  syrups  of  any  are  those  which 
contain  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  glucose,  flavored  with 
15  or  10  per  cent  of  refiners'  sugar.  Before  the  organiza- 
tion of  Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  the  Corn  Prod- 
ucts Company  had  put  upon  the  market  a  syrup  under  the 
trade-name  "  Karo,"  already  referred  to,  of  this  class.  They 
had  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  advertising  it,  but  it  had  not 
obtained  more  than  a  place  along  with  other  brands.  When 
the  Com  Products  Refining  Company  was  organized  they 
continued  to  make  ^^Karo,"  along  with  a  general  business 
in  mixing  other  brands  of  their  own,  and  also  private  brands 
of  such  as  jobbers  might  wish.  The  labels  for  these  brands 
they  printed  in  large  numbers  and  pasted  upon  the  cana 
Mixers  also  bought  large  quantities  of  glucose  direct  and 
sold  it  under  their  own  brand.  The  position  of  the  Govern* 
ment  is  that  the  defendants  kept  the  price  of  glucose  and 
mixed  syrup  which  they  sold  on  substantially  an  equality, 
allowing  no  differential  which  would  justify  the  industry 
of  mixing  at  all ;  that  in  this  way  they  gradually  drove  the 
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mixers  out  of  business,  and  then  declined  to  make  any  moie 
syrups  themselves  mider  the  private  brand.  The  result  of 
all  this  was  that  the  whole  trade,  or  substantially  the  whole 
trade,  remained  in  their  hands  under  their  name  ^^Karo," 
or  under  one  or  two  of  their  standard  brands,  which  they 
retained. 

The  defendants  at  first  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  substantial 
monoply  in  the  mixing  trade  among  glucose  manufacturers. 
During  the  first  two  years  they  alone  mixed  any  corn  syrup. 
In  1908  the  American  Maize  Products  Company,  their  only 
competitor,  mixed  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  syrup  mixed 
by  glucose  manufacturers;  in  the  next  year  the  Union  Com- 
pany appeared.  The  American  Maize  Company  discon- 
tinued in  1909,  and  thereafter  only  the  Union  Company  and 
the  Hubinger  Company  have  mixed.  During  the  years  1912, 
1913,  and  1914  they  have  mixed  about  12  per  cent  of  the 
total  supply  made  by  the  glucose  manufacturers. 

The  defendants  urge  two  objections  to  this  presentation: 
The  first  is  that  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  private  mixers ; 
and,  second,  the  competition  of  com  syrup  with  the  other 
various  syrups — a  question  which  has  already  been  touched 
on.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  corn  syrup  proper,  by  which  I 
mean  a  syrup  containing  80  per  cent  or  more  of  glucose,  is 
regarded  by  the  consumer  as  a  substantially  different  article, 
both  by  taste  and  by  custom,  from  those  which  contain  40 
per  cent  or  less.  The  molasses,  sorghum,  and  cane  syrup 
contain  a  smaller  percentage  of  glucose,  and,  although  there 
may  be  no  deceit  involved,  they  are  in  fact  harmlessly  adul- 
terated. Of  course,  I  do  not  suggest  that  such  syrups  are 
illegal  or  improper  as  sold. 

The  com  syrup  proper  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  con- 
fessedly a  [1004  J  flavored  glucose,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  demands  seems  to  me  substantial.  Of  course, 
these  two  commodities  will,  at  certain  prices,  compete  with 
each  other ;  but  upon  that  score  I  need  add  nothing  to  what 
has  been  said  previously.  I  think  it  proper  to  consider, 
therefore,  the  percentage  of  the  supply  of  corn  syrup  which 
the  defendants  control  and  their  conduct  to  obtain  it. 
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It  was  the  purpose  of  the  defendants  generally  to  extend 
the  Com  Products  Refining  Company's  control  as  far  as 
possible  into  all  end  products,  and  among  other  such  to  get 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  syrup  industry  as  was  possible. 
This  appears  in  several  letters,  most  of  them  from  Bedford, 
sometimes  by  way  of  fatherly  advice  to  his  son,  drawn  from 
his  own  prior  experience  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  he  said  had  adopted  precisely  the  same  policy.  Their 
attitude  toward  the  syrup  mixer  himself  was  at  one  time 
ambiguous.  Thus  Smith  wrote  to  Bedford  on  April  10, 1907, 
a  letter  which  illustrates  the  defendants'  attitude  of  mind. 
He  was  there  urging  that  the  syrup  mixers  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  for  that  reason  for  himself  he  preferred  to  main- 
tain a  greater  differential  between  glucose  and  syrup  so  as  to 
tie  the  mixer  to  the  company.  If  they  themselves  could  make 
syrup  cheaper  than  the  mixer,  they  should  tie  him  to  them 
with  a  contract,  unless  they  were  determined  on  a  "  war  of 
extermination.''  If  they  were  to  have  such  a  war,  there  ought 
to  be  no  outstanding  contracts  to  cause  embarrassment.  As 
things  were,  they  had  already  aroused  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment among  the  mixers,  and  for  that  reason  they  might  as 
well  try  to  exterminate  them  at  the  same  time  by  adding 
pure  maple  syrup  and  the  higher  grades  of  jelly,  as  well  as 
New  Orleans  molasses.  Yet  Smith  had  his  doubts  of  their 
success  in  exterminating  either  the  mixers  or  any  of  the  new 
competitors,  all  of  whom  were  well  fortified.  He  considers 
in  detail  the  position  of  these  new  added  companies,  and  is 
convinced  that  they  could  stand  a  long  fight  and  keep  up  a 
long  war.  Yet,  if  there  were  to  be  a  war,  let  it  be  to  the 
finish,  not  the  bind  of  sporadic  war  that  Matthiessen  used  to 
engage  in. 

This  ingenuous  discussion  was  answered  by  F.  T.  Bedford, 
apparently  at  the  direction  of  his  father,  on  April  12,  1907. 
The  writer  inclined  against  an  effort  to  tie  the  mixing  trade 
to  the  company,  and  doubted  the  strength  of  the  mixers' 
position  or  of  the  glucose  manufacturers'.  The  inference  is 
that  he  was  for  a  war  to  exterminate  the  mixers. 
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This  alternative  seems  to  have  been  accepted,  for  it  is 
quite  clear  from  Ashcraft's  letter  to  Tremain,  March  21, 
1907,  that  the  plan  was  to  raise  the  rate  on  glucose  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  on  a  parity  with  syrup,  so  as 
to  eliminate  any  profit  over  glucose  and  make  mixing  im- 
possible. Mention  of  this  letter  has  already  b(een  made  in 
the  east-bound  glucose  matter.  Wintermann,  who  had  been 
in  the  St.  Louis  Syrup  &  Preserving  Ciompany,  which  went 
into  the  combination  of  1906,  organized  a  new  company 
directly  thereafter  under  the  same  name,  and  in  1907  Bed- 
ford bought  the  common  stock  of  this  company  and  entered 
into  a  contract  with  it  to  sell  it  glucose;  [1005]  in  1910  he 
bought  the  balance  of  it  and  closed  out  the  syrup-mixing 
business.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  son, 
on  March  28,  1910,  of  the  possible  importance  of  this  com- 
pany as  a  good  ally. 

To  return  to  1908 :  It  appears  that  by  the  end  of  that  year 
the  defendants  supposed  that  they  were  selling  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  trade,  and  that  they  contemplated  getting  part  of  the 
other  10  per  cent,  though  they  did  not  expect  to  get  it  all. 
This  is  in  Smith's  letter  to  Bedford  of  November  20,  1908. 
Bedford  attempted  to  explain  this  letter  by  saying  that 
Smith  was  referring  only  to  glucose  manufacturers  who 
made  syrup.  But  this  cannot  be  so.  In  1910  the  Union 
Company  alone  was  making  syrup,  and  making  less  than  4 
per  cent  at  that.  Later  on  in  the  letter  Smith  says,  ^  Our 
largest  competitors  in  mixing  line  are  working  on  low-price 
contracts  for  glucose,"  which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  the  earlier  part  of  the  letter  refers  only  to  the 
Union  Company.  Whether  they  actually  had  at  that  time 
90  per  cent  of  the  trade  may  be  open  to  question,  but  I  am 
discussing  only  their  purpose  at  this  time.  On  March  29, 
1910,  Bedford  in  a  letter  to  Walden  recommends  doing  busi- 
ness, if  necessary,  without  profit  on  the  end  products,  so  as 
to  increase  the  sales  of  glucose,  instancing  the  practice  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  25  years  before,  by  which  eventually 
petroleum  drove  out  the  other  oils;  that  the  proper  course 
was  to  surround  their  business  with  the  consumption  prod- 
ucts, syrups,  candy,^  and  preserves.    They  must  take  the 
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mastery  in  these  three  specialties,  so  as  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  their  primary  products.  On  the  next  day,  in 
an  added  memorandum,  he  spoke  of  the  logical  right  of  the 
company  to  command  the  syrup  business,  and  how  the  gen- 
eral outcry  when  they  started  in  had  died  away;  they  need 
only  take  a  firm  stand  to  prove  that  they  might  dominate 
the  jam  and  candy  business,  as  they  did  the  syrup  business. 
That  was  the  psychological  moment  for  a  campaign.  On 
March  28,  1910,  Bedford  wrote  his  son  in  the  same  vein. 
He  thought  that  all  profits  should  be  subordinated  to  in- 
crease the  grind;  there  should  be  no  consideration  for  profits 
in  the  specialties  at  the  outset,  which  might  prevent  the 
greatest  possible  volume  of  business.  He  was  in  favor  of 
doing  the  candy,  maple  syrup,  and  jam  business  without 
profit,  even  down  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  a  bushel,  and,  if 
that  would  not  do,  practically  at  cost. 

Later  in  the  year,  when  the  low-price  campaign  was  well 
on,  several  letters  passed,  showing  the  defendants'  purpose. 
Walden  wrote  to  Bedford  on  July  5  of  that  year  that  the 
syrup  mixer  might  make  specialties  like  maple  and  flavored 
syrups,  but  that  the  defendants  did  the  bulk  of  the  business 
m  com  syrup. 

About  a  year  later  they  were  discussing  withdrawing  all 
brands  but  "  Karo."  On  July  25,  1911,  Walden  writes  Bed- 
ford that,  if  they  are  doing  90  per  cent  of  the  syrup  busi- 
ness as  it  is,  30  per  cent  under  the  "  Karo  "  brand,  it  would 
mean,  if  they  withdrew  their  standard  syrups  and  sold  noth- 
ing but  "  Karo,"  that  the  cost  of  advertising  "  Karo  "  would 
go  down.  There  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  outcry,  he 
thought,  from  the  jobbers  generally;  but  the  outcry  would 
soon  fade  away  if  the  trade  realized  they  were  uniting  with 
them  in  moving  these  goods  direct  to  the  customer.  If 
"Karo"  could  be  made  to  [1006]  do  90  per  cent  of  the 
syrup  of  the  countty,  it  would  become  the  name  of  a  class 
of  goods,  and  not  a  specialty. 

That  the  defendants  in  fact  sold  ^^Karo"  at  no  profit 
abundantly  appears.  This  was  the  whole  purport  of  the 
letters  of  F.  T.  Bedford  to  his  father  in  May,  1912,  to- 
gether with  the  tables  which  have  already  been  discussed 
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under  the  heading  ^'  Sales  at  a  loss."  Both  in  the  year  1910 
and  1911  this  was  done,  even  at  a  period  when  the  profits  on 
glucose  itself  were  very  trifling.  On  October  29, 1912,  Bed- 
ford, probably  ^relying  on  these  tables,  wrote  to  Smith  that 
he  had  already  told  him  there  was  no  profit  in  '^  Karo,"  but 
that,  with  or  without  profit,  they  must  have  their  share  of 
the  business.  On  April  4, 1912,  he  had  written  to  Smith  that 
it  was  100  per  cent  '^Karo,"  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  June  24, 1912,  in  a  letter  of  advice  to  his  son,  he  instanced 
the  course  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  who  got  all  their  business  in  one  brand.  On 
June  30,  1912,  F.  T.  Bedford  wrote  his  father  that  he  did 
not  always  advance  syrup  when  they  advance  glucose,  but 
that  the  syrup  jurices  always  went  down  with  the  glucose. 
Thus,  in  the  month  of  April  of  1912  standard  syrups  did 
not  make  within  1  cent  a  pound  of  the  profit  on  glucose,  and 
in  the  month  of  May,  11  cents  less. 

By  the  1st  of  August,  1912,  they  thought,  apparently, 
that  they  had  excluded  all  the  syrup  mixers,  for  Bedford 
wrote  to  his  son  that  they  recognized  that  now  the  competi- 
tion was  that  of  the  glucose  manufacturers.  They  recog- 
nized this  policy  to  be  unfair,  as  appears  in  the  letter  of 
September  30,  1912,  from  Bedford  to  Smith,  in  which  he 
said  that  they  could  not  have  it  known  and  might  not  talk 
of  it,  but  that  he  had  been  advised  by  his  lawyer  that  no 
law  compelled  them  to  make  the  same  price  to  different  cus- 
tomers as  long  as  it  was  done  without  a  contract  with  others. 
They  might  say,  if  need  were,  that  they  did  not  want  parties 
to  handle  their  syrup  to  the  injury  of  their  business. 

In  February  of  1912,  without  much  warning,  Bedford 
called  the  jobbers  together  and  announced  that  he  would 
not  sell  any  more  syrup  in  private  brands.  His  excuse  for 
that  at  the  trial  was  that  the  annoyance  and  expense  in- 
volved in  conducting  that  part  of  the  business  made  it  much 
more  undesirable  than  not.  But  in  the  face  of  the  corre- 
spondence already  quoted,  I  can  not  accept  this  as  a  true  ex- 
planation. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  intended  to  have 
their  own  brands  dominate  the  syrup  market  as  much  as 
possible,  that  in  1912  they  had  supposed  that  they  had  sue- 
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oeeded,  and  that  they  also  anticipated  a  slow  substitution  of 
the  single  brand  ^^Karo"  for  their  own  standard  brands. 
It  was  a  necessary  part  of  this  device  that  they  should  suc- 
ceed in  eliminating  the  private  brands  themselves.  This 
would  have  left  them  in  that  dominant  control  of  the  syrup- 
mixing  business,  which  is  what  they  wanted ;  it  would  have 
left  only  the  glucose  manufacturers  as  their  competitors. 
Wl^ether  Bedford's  reference  in  the  letter  of  September  30, 
1912,  to  a  discrimination  in  price  was  followed  up  by  such 
discrimination,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  tell.  The  indications  fr<Hn  this,  and  also  from  the 
method  of  selling  the  '^Karo,"  which  was  by  allowances, 
called  ^^  deals,"  and  by  other  [1007]  means  lending  th^n- 
selves  to  discrimination,  strongly  suggest  to  me  that,  in  fact, 
there  was  discrimination.  The  reference  of  Bedford  in  his 
letters  as  to  the  manipulation  of  ^'  weak  "  places  is  another 
corroborative  circumstance.  I  think  it  extremely  probable 
that  throughout  this  ^^Karo"  campaign  there  was  actual 
price  discrimination  exercised  wherever  it  appeared  profit- 
able; but  in  the  absence  of  more  specific  proof  I  can  make 
a  finding  no  further  than  that  the  defendants  showed  an 
entire  willingness  to  do  this,  and  used  methods  which  per- 
mitted it. 

Such  was  the  plan  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  in 
getting  control  of  the  syrup  business,  a  plan  which  itself 
was  part  of  their  general  policy  to  secure  control  of  all  the 
end  products  of  the  raw  materials  which  they  manufactured. 
It  remains  to  consider  how  far  they  were  successful. 

2.  The  Bxecxttion  of  thk  Piah. 

We  have  it  on  the  admission  of  the  defendants  that  they 
were  trying  to  lessen  the  differential  between  glucose  and 
syrup  as  early  as  1907,  and  that  by  1910  they  were  selling 
^^Karo"  at  a  loss  over  glucose.  The  effect  of  this  was  re- 
flected in  the  distress  of  their  competitors.  The  Union  Com- 
pany commenced  in  1909,  and  made  very  little  money.  They 
would  have  made  no  profit,  had  they  charged  the  market 
price  of  glucose,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  what  we  know 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  defendants  in  1910  ex- 
tended at  least  to  the  previous  year.    The  methods  of  mer- 
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chandising  the  syrup  also  caused  them  some  embarrassment. 
The  zone  prices  they  thought  different  from  the  usual  way 
of  figuring  on  Chicago  plus  freight,  and  the  '^  deals  "  estab- 
lished an  uncertain  element,  as  well  as  the  window-display 
allowances.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  handicaps  their  trade  as 
syrup  makers  has  greatly  increased,  having  nearly  trebled 
from  1909  to  1918. 

The  American  Maize  Products  Company  tried  it  for  one 
year  and  then  abandoned  it,  but  the  Hubinger  Company 
established  a  substantial  business  during  the  years  1912, 
1913,  and  1914.  So  much  for  the  mixing  done  by  the  glucose 
makers  themselves. 

Numbers  of  witnesses  were  called,  for  the  most  part 
mixers,  who  testified  that  the  market  was  dominated  by  the 
Com  Products  Befining  Company.  The  use  of  this  word 
I  have  already  discussed,  but  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  considering  the  large  proportion  of  the  supply  in 
the  hands  of  the  defendants,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  relevant 
significance.  Several  of  them  testified  that  the  price  of  glu- 
cose and  mixed  syrup  was  either  the  same  or  so  that  they 
could  not  compete;  in  some  instances  they  gave  up  altogether 
the  sale  of  the  higher  percentage  glucose  syrups.  Yet  the  testi- 
mony is  by  no  means  uniform.  A  niunber  of  mixers  have 
continued  in  the  business,  and  seem  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
getting  their  syrup  or  glucose  from  other  persons,  either 
Scully,  or  the  Union,  or  the  American  Maize  Company.  A 
tabulation  has  been  prepared  by  the  Government  of  the 
percentage  of  syrups  sold  by  wholesale  grocers  who  testified 
in  the  case,  amounting  to  65  in  all.  The  percentage  of  syrup 
bought  from  the  defendants  is  71  and  from  the  independents 
29.  This  probably  represents  as  fairly  as  is  accessible  the 
proportion  of  the  high  percentage  syrups  sup  [1008]  plied  to 
these  customers  by  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Some  mixers  still  remain  in  this  part  of  the  business,  but  the 
greater  number  have  gradually  discontinued,  and  in  many 
cases  they  attribute  their  withdrawal  to  the  appearance  and 
progress  of  "  Karo.'' 

My  conclusion  is  that  in  this  grade  of  com  syrup  the  pro- 
duction of  the  defendants  amoimts  to  substantially  more 
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than  half,  and  that  their  capacity  for  expansion  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  the  power  to  lower  the  price  to  such 
figure  as  they  wish.  I  find  that,  except  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  substantial  equality  of  price  between  glucose  and 
Bjmp  and  the  withdrawal  of  private  labels,  there  were  no 
unfair  practices  in  detail  in  the  marketing  of  ^^  Karo,'^  with 
some  reservation  regarding  the  uses  which  may  have  been 
made  of  '^deals''  and  window-display  allowances. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  defendants^  tables,  which 
are  made  up  for  the  year  1912  (Defendants'  Exhibit  59-L). 
I  do  not  accept  the  percentage  of  13  as  a  fair  estimate,  be- 
cause this  attempts  to  lump  all  the  syrups  together  into  one, 
which,  f(Mr  the  reasons  already  given,  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  reasonable  test.  The  defendants  claim  that  they 
supplied  only  45  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  based  upon  a 
mixture  of  85  per  cent  glucose  and  15  per  cent  flavoring; 
but  this  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the  glucose 
sold  by  the  competitors  went  into  syrups,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  be  true.  F.  T.  Bedford,  in  his  letter 
to  Smith  of  April  10,  1907,  said  that  the  defendants  knew 
that  a  great  part  of  the  glucose  did  not  go  into  com  syrup, 
saying  that  the  mixer  put  fully  half  his  requirements  into 
goods  not  competitive  with  their  own.  This  indicates  that 
the  percentage  of  45  contained  in  Mahana's  table  is  errone- 
ous. The  Government,  accepting  F.  T.  Bedford's  word, 
figures  that  the  defendants  made  and  sold  64  per  cent  of 
the  glucose  syrup  in  1912.  I  deem  it  impossible  to  obtain 
any  exact  information  upon  this  score,  but  I  think  it  con- 
servative to  estimate  that  more  than  half  the  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  defendants.  The  rest  of  the  glucose  proba* 
bly  goes  into  those  which  contain  a  smaller  percentage. 

I  find,  therefore,  that  the  plan  to  exclude  the  mixer  from 
their  sub-industry  has  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  the 
defendants  planned,  and  that  as  such  a  sub-industry  com- 
petition continues  to  exist  and  probably  will  continue. 

Xm.  DISMAMTLIKG  OF  FIiANTS. 

One  of  the  articles  in  the  petition  alleges  the  dismantling 
of  the  plant3  by  the  defendants.    I  have  already  considered 
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the  dismanfliBg  of  the  plants  of  the  old  C!oni  Products 
Company.  Of  those  with  which  the  defendants  started  in 
1906,  the  Chicago  and  two  Waukegan  plants  have  been  dis- 
mantled, and  Davenport,  Granite  City,  and  Pekin  have  been 
reconstructed,  some  at  large  expense.  The  greatest  factory 
of  all,  Argo,  was  not  in  existence  until  1909,  and  did  not  be- 
gin to  manufacture  until  the  spring  of  1910.  The  factory  at 
Pekin  was  thoroughly  reconstructed  at  an  expense  of  over 
$1,000,000  and  began  operations  in  1913.  At  present  the  fac- 
tories of  the  company  consist  of  Argo,  Pekin,  Edgewater, 
and  Granite  City,  the  latter  a  syrup-mixing  factory.  There 
is  also  a  reserve  not  ordinarily  operated  at  Davenport,  and 
there  is  a  relatively  smaU  starch-producing  factory  at  Kings- 
ford.  [1009]  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  changes,  the  result 
has  been  a  higher  producing  efficiency  and  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  capacity.  Moffett's  table  of  grind,  already  alluded 
to,  indicates  on  the  whole  a  steady  increase  in  capacity,  at 
least,  after  the  first  two  years.  The  Chicago  plant,  the  Gtrv- 
emment  admits,  was  in  no  position  to  be  continued,  and  not 
only  economy,  but  mere  prudence,  required  its  abandonment. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  abandonment  of  the  so-called  Up- 
per House  at  Waukegan  was  with  an  effort  to  curtail  the 
grind.  This  was  the  old  Warner  Company  plant,  and  while 
it  was  in  fair  condition  in  1906,  and  was  operated  through 
1913, 1  believe  those  witnesses  who  say  that  it  could  not  have 
been  rehabilitated  to  compete  on  a  modem  basis  at  that  time 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  greater  sum  of  money  than  was 
justified  economically.  The  other  Waukegan  plant,  that  of 
the  United  States  Sugar  Kefining  Company,  called  the  Lower 
House,  was  only  operated  one  year  after  the  defendants  were 
organized,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  it.  I  find  nothing  to 
criticize,  therefore,  in  the  abandonment  of  these  plant&  The 
testimony  of  the  letters  indicates  pretty  well  that  after  the 
first  two  years  the  policy  of  the  company  had  never  been  to- 
ward a  restriction  of  its  own  grind. 

Bedford  was  actuated  throughout  with  a  passion  for  an 
increase  in  size.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  this  from  his 
experience  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  to  have 
supposed  that  only  through  constantly  forcing  his  produc- 
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tion  ootild  he  obtain  that  domination  which  he  widied.  I 
betienre  that  he  thoroughly  understood  that  any  efforts  to 
curtail  production  and  raise  prices  would  be  the  best  means 
of  inducing  new  capital  into  the  field,  and  this  was  the  one 
thing  above  all  others  which  he  wished  to  avoid.  He  no 
doubt  knew  that^  in  an  industry  which  enjoyed  no  legal  or 
natural  monopoly,  control,  in  any  event,  could  exist  only 
within  narrow  limits,  and  profits  could  be  obtained  over  a 
narrow  margin.  The  Government,  which  rightly  nelies 
upon  the  naive  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  defendants 
to  show  their  purposes,  must  be  content  to  accept  what  makes 
for  them  with  what  makes  against,  and  no  one  can  read  this 
correspondence  without  observing  that  there  is  no  desire  at 
any  time  to  limit  the  grind  of  the  defendants.  This  seems 
to  me  the  surest  proof  that  any  change  of  f  actoiy  equipment 
was  throughout  with  an  eye  to  manufacturing  advantage. 
Nor  can  I  regard  the  apparent  decrease  of  capacity  dating 
from  1902  as  more  than  a  paper  index  of  actual  power.  A 
large  number  of  factories  located  as  chance  competition 
might  have  dictated  might  well  have  an  apparent  capacity 
which  could  not  be  made  real.  How  far  they  would  have 
been  expanded  and  modernized,  had  there  been  no  combina- 
tions, it  is  hard  to  say.  The  law  of  increasing  returns  op- 
erates in  the  industry  up  to  a  grind  of  10,000,  perhaps  up  to 
16,000,  bu^els  by  the  unanimous  testimony,  and  many  of 
the  old  plants  had  less.  Location,  especially  relative  loca- 
tion, must  have  counted  for  a  great  deal,  especially  when  the 
question  was  of  investing  enough  more  money  in  a  plant, 
even  a  large  one,  to  bring  its  efficiency  to  modem  standards. 
I  find  that  the  abandonment  of  the  plants  since  1906  was 
without  any  purpose  of  limiting  production  or  raising  prices. 

[1010  J    XIV.   FIN0ING8    UPON    THE   AKTICLES    ALLBGED    IS   THE 

PETmON. 

It  remains  to  take  up  the  allegations  of  the  petition  as  they 
are  set  forth  in  separate  articles  and  to  make  specific  findings 
in  relation  to  them. 

I,  II,  III.  The  first  three  articles  of  the  petition  are  con* 
ceded. 

S5825*— 17— VOL  6 10 
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lY.  The  fourth  article  is  not  disputed,  except  so  far  as 
the  purposes  of  the  defendants  are  alleged.  I  find  that  the 
reorganizations  of  1897, 1902,  and  1906  were  for  the  purpose 
of  monopolizing  and  restraining  trade  in  the  manufacture 
of  glucose  and  starch. 

y.  I  find  that  the  defendants  have  attempted,  and  are  at- 
tempting, to  monopolize  the  trade  in  mixed  syrups,  consist- 
ing of  from  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  glucose  and  the  balance 
flavoring  matter. 

VI.  I  find  that  the  defendants  have  attempted,  and  are  at- 
tempting, to  monopolize  the  trade  in  glucose  and  starch  and 
derivatives  therefrom. 

Vila.  I  find  that  the  consolidations  set  forth  in  the  peti- 
tion were  made  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  competition 
in  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  in  starch  and  glucose  and. 
their  derivatives. 

YUb.  I  find  that  the  dismantling  of  the  plants  by  the  de- 
fendants was  not  for  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  or  re- 
straining trade. 

VIIc.  I  find  that  in  two  instances  before  mentioned  the 
defendants  exacted  contracts  not  to  engage  in  the  trade  from 
the  owners  who  sold  their  plants,  and  that  this  was  done 
with  the  purpose  of  monopolizing  the  industry  as  aforesaid. 

Ylld,  I  find  that  the  defendants  from  November,  1906, 
until  January  1,  1910,  engaged  in  a  profit-sharing  plan  as 
alleged,  and  that  this  was  part  of  an  attempt  to  monopolize 
and  restrain  commerce  as  aforesaid. 

Vila.  I  find  that  the  defendants  guaranteed  their  prices 
against  decline  in  many  instances,  but  I  make  no  finding  as 
to  the  purpose  with  which  this  was  done. 

VII/.  I  find  that  the  defendants  attempted  by  threats  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  the  American  Maize  Products  C)om- 
pany,  and  that  they  subsequently  succeeded  in  restricting 
the  grind  of  that  company  by  agreement;  that  in  addition 
they  secretly  and  deceitfully  sold  at  unprofitable  prices  a 
part  of  the  product  of  that  company,  representing  that  it 
came  from  outside  producers,  when  in  fact  it  was  owned  by 
them.  I  find  that  both  these  devices  were  with  the  purpose 
of  monopolizing  and  restraining  commerce  as  aforesaid. 
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VII^.  I  find  that  the  defendants  attempted  to  restrict  the 
grind  of  the  Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  insti- 
tuted a  competition  in  candy  at  less  than  cost,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impeding  the  business  of  that  company,  and  of  secur- 
ing to  itself  the  custom  of  candy  manufacturers,  and  that 
this  was  done  with  the  same  monopolistic  intent  as  above 
stated. 

VIIA.  I  find  that  during  the  years  1910  and  1911  the  de- 
fendants, having  control  of  the  prices  at  which  glucose  and 
starch  could  be  manufactured^  lowered  prices  to  a  sum  less 
than  a  fair  profit,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  trade  to 
themselves,  and  harassing,  annoying,  and,  if  possible,  driving 
out  their  competitors,  and  that  this  was  done  with  the  same 
monopolistic  intent.  I  also  find  that  they  have  since  [1011] 
1909  endeavored  to  secure  to  themselves,  by  low  prices,  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  trade  in  mixed  syrup  of  the  kind 
described  in  article  fifth  of  the  petition,  and  that  this  was 
done  with  monopolistic  intent. 

Vlli.  I  decline  to  find  that  the  defendants  fixed  any  resale 
prices. 

Yllj.  I  find  that  the  defendants  have  not  used  their 
switching  roads  since  1906  as  a  covert  means  of  obtaining 
rebates. 

XV.  THE  lAW. 

Before  the  cases  of  O.  8.  v.  Standard  OU  Co.,  221  U.  S.  1, 
81  Sup.  Ct.  602,  56  L.  Ed.  619,  84  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  884,  and 
U.  S.  V.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  221  U.  S.  106,  81  Sup  Ct. 
682,  56  L.  Ed.  668,  it  had  no  doubt  been  an  open  question 
whether  the  Sherman  Act  did  not  forbid  all  combinations 
which  resulted  in  terminating  a  competition  theretofore  ex- 
isting, regardless  of  the  effect  of  that  termination  upon  the 
industry  at  large.  Those  cases  must  be  understood  to  decide 
that  the  effect  upon  the  industry  is  a  factor  in  determining 
the  illegality  of  the  combination,  and  perhaps  it  is  yet  an 
open  question  whether  or  not  the  test  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  combination  of  enough  producing  capacity  to  control 
supply  and  fix  prices,  at  least  until  new  capital  be  induced 
into  the  field,  or  whether  it  must  also  be  shown  that  the 
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oombiiution  has  injured  the  public  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  The  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  certainly  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  is  the  power  and  not  its  exercise  which 
is  the  test,  V.  S.  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.y  supra;  U.  8.  v.  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Co.j  supra;  U.  S.  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  R.  Co,^  226 
U.  S.  61,  88, 83  Sup  Ct.  53,  57  L.  Ed.  124 ;  Standard  Sanitary 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  U.  S.,  226  U.  S.  20,  49,  33  Sup.  Ct.  9,  57  L.  Ed, 
107 ;  Eastern  States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers^  Association,  234 
U.  S.  600,  613,  34  Sup.  Ct.  951,  58  L.  Ed.  1490,  L.  R.  A. 
1915A,  788;  International  Harvester  Co.  v.  Missouri,  234 
U.  S.  199,  209,  34  Sup,  Ct  859,  58  L.  Ed.  1276,  52  L.  R.  A. 
(N.  S.)  525.  This  was  certainly  the  opinion  before  U.  S.  v. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  supra;  U.  S.  v.  Joint  Traffic  Association, 
171  U.  S.  505,  575, 19  Sup.  Ct.  25,  43  L.  Ed.  259. 

Yet  it  is  quite  true  that  the  court  has  also  at  times  spoken 
in  terms  which  leave  it  open  to  argument  whether  or  not  it 
was  the  public  injury  done  by  the  combination  which  makes 
it  illegal.  Such  is  the  often-quoted  passage  in  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes'  opinion  in  Nash  v.  U.  S.,  229  U.  S.  373,  376,  33  Sup. 
Ct.  780,  781  (57  L.  Ed.  1232),  that  only  such  "  combinations 
are  within  the  act  as,  by  reason  of  intent  or  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  contemplated  acts,  prejudice  the  public  inter- 
ests by  unduly  restricting  competition.''  There  are  also 
passages  in  the  opinion  in  U.  S.  t.  Standard  OH  Co.,  supra^ 
which  lend  themselves  to  such  an  interpretation.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  the  lower  courts  are  not  in  entire  agreement 
upon  the  question  {U.  S.  v.  International  Harvester  Co. 
[D.  C]  214  Fed.  987),  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  at  this 
time  has  ordered  a  reargument  of  that  very  case.  Yet  even 
the  expressions  relied  upon  in  these  opinions  are  open 
to  a  construction  entirely  consonant  with  the  rule  which 
makes  power  only  and  not  the  manner  of  its  exercise  the 
test  of  legality.  We  have  only  to  assume  that  all  ^^  undue  " 
restraints  prejudice  the  public  interest,  even  though  the  ap- 
parent results  are  economically  benignant  to  reconcile  both 
forms  of  expression.  Such  language  might,  it  is  true,  cover 
only  distinct  economic  injuries.  A  national  policy  would  be 
intelligible  which  [1012]  looked  only  at  the  price  and  serv- 
ice to  the  oonjsumer,  disregarding  the  misfortimes  of  the 
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producer  altogether.  Yet  even  then  the  consumer's  interest 
in  the  long  run  is  quite  different  from  an  immediate  fall  in 
prices,  even  if  the  quality  of  the  service  is  maintained.  The 
very  defendants  allege  that  a  trade  war  is  bad  in  the  end 
for  consumers,  and  no  doubt  they  are  right.  If,  therefore, 
^  public  prejudice "  be  the  test,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  is  to  be  judged  alone  by  price  and  quality.  A  given 
organization  of  industry  may  be  thought  to  react  to  the  pub- 
lic prejudice,  regardless  of  its  directly  observable  resulta 

If  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  to  be  so  under- 
stood, it  is  the  mere  possession  of  an  economic  power,  ac- 
quired by  some  form  of  combination,  and  capable,  by  its  own 
variation  in  production,  of  changing  and  controlling  price, 
that  is  illegal.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  view  that  the  com- 
bination should  exclude,  or  be  able  to  exclude,  all  others;  it  is 
not  necessary  that  its  control  should  extend  beyond  such  a 
period  as  is  required  to  bring  in  new  supply.  U.  S.  v. 
Patten,  226  U.  S  525,  33  Sup.  Ct  141,  57  L.  Ed.  833,  44  L. 
R.  A.  (N.  S.)  325.  If  these  were  necessary  conditions,  there 
could,  indeed,  be  no  restraint  of  trade  without  patent  or 
control  of  some  natural  source.  Under  sucdi  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act,  Com  Products  Befining  Company  is  cer- 
tainly a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  its  excuse  is 
irrelevant,  if  it  were  true,  that  it  has  had  a  beneficent  effect 
upon  the  industry.  If  the  statute  condemns  an  industrial  in- 
tegration of  producing  units  sufficient  to  fix  prices,  so  long 
as  the  total  producing  capacity  remains  unchanged,  that 
policy  must  be  respected  and  enforced,  whether  it  is  a  good 
one  or  a  bad. 

If,  however,  it  shall  be  eventually  decided  that  it  is  the 
exercise  of  the  power,  as  so  defined,  and  not  the  power  alone, 
which  is  illegal,  the  case  at  bar  is  in  the  end  no  different. 
Under  that  theory  the  injuries  to  the  public  are  shown  by 
the  means  which  the  combination  has  employed  in  its  efforts 
either  to  gain  or  to  maintain  its  position.  The  means  for- 
bidden have  been  evolved,  often  empirically,  because  of  a 
slow  recognition  that  they  make  for  the  disorganiaation  of 
industry  and  of  the  depression  of  a  competing  producing 
capacity  which,  if  let  alone,  could  compete  upon,  ei^en  teima 
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While  the  statute  under  this  theory  relies  upon  competition 
as  a  proper  stimulus  to  the  maintenance  of  industrial  ad- 
vance and  as  the  chief  protection  to  the  consumer,  it  takes  a 
long  view,  not  a  short.  It  recognizes  that  with  the  customer 
in  the  end  must  lie  the  decision  between  producers,  and  that 
those  who  fail  to  secure  the  market  by  the  quality  and  cost 
of  their  service  must  pass  out  of  the  field;  but  it  does  not 
identify  permanent  capacity  with  the  inability  to  endure  a 
transitory  or  local  appeal  to  customers.  Its  presupposition 
is  that  there  may  well  be  competitors  capable  in  the  end  of 
giving  a  service  which  will  serve  the  public  as  well  as  their 
neighbors,  who  may  yet  succumb  to  concerted  competition 
apparently  more  serviceable,  but  only  because  it  is  tempo- 
rary, and  is  put  forward  with  no  purpose  of  universal  appli- 
cation. Possibly  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  an  abso- 
lutely general  statement,  but  it  would  yet  be  true  to  say 
that  nearly  all  the  devices  condemned  by  the  courts  contain 
this  sporadic  element,  either  of  time  or  place ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  cover  only  a  competition  which  was  not  intended 
to  be  permanent,  and  which  the  combination  knew  was  only 
for  the  temporary  [1013]  purpose  of  extirpating  a  competi- 
tor who  had  at  least  some  chance  in  the  long  run  of  establish- 
ing a  service  which  would  be  as  acceptable  as  any  within  the 
power  of  the  combination  itself. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  intent  of  the  combination  so 
often  appears  in  the  cases  as  the  determinating  factor  in  ille- 
gality. It  is  not  because  unfair  competition  is  a  crime,  but 
only  because  a  monopolistic  intent  is  the  clearest  evidence 
that  the  competition  attempted  is  shown  to  be  temporary 
and  local,  and  that  there  is  on  this  account  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  competition  which  the 
newcomer  might  well  be  able  to  meet,  had  his  development 
been  all  the  while  left  unimpeded.  If  that  temporary  or 
local  competition  were  not  coupled  with  such  an  intent,  if 
there  were  honest  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  would  or 
could  remain  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  consumer, 
the  public  would  have  no  ground  to  complain,  so  long  as  the 
organization  of  industry  remains  on  a  competitive  basis. 
The  intent  is  the  touchstone,  not  because  we  are  concerned 
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with  moral  delinquency,  but  with  a  test  of  the  probable  per- 
sistence of  the  combination's  course  of  conduct.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  in  Swift  v.  U.  S.^  196  U.  S.  375, 896, 25  Sup. 
Ct  276, 279  (49  L.  Ed.  518),  says: 

**  When  that  intent  and  the  consequent  dangerous  probability  exist, 
this  statute,  like  many  others  and  like  the  common  law  in  some  cases, 
directs  itself  against  that  dangerous  probability  as  weU  as  against  the 
completed  result** 

Similarly,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  White,  in  U.  S,  v.  Standard 
OU  Co.,  221  U.  S.  1,  76,  31  Sup.  Ct.  502,  521  (55  L.  Ed.  619, 
34  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.]  884,  Ann.  Cas.  1912D,  734),  says: 

"We  think  no  disinterested  mind  can  survey  the  period  in  ques- 
tion without  being  irresistibly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very 
genius  for  commercial  development  and  organisation  which  it  would 
seem  was  manifested  from  the  beginning  soon  begot  an  intent  and 
purpose  to  exclude  others,  which  was  frequently  manifested  by  acts 
and  dealings  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  they  were 
made  with  the  single  conception  of  advancing  the  development  9f 
business  power  by  usual  methods,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  neces- 
sarily involved  the  intent  to  drive  others  from  the  field  and  to  ex- 
clude them  from  their  right  to  trade,  and  thus  accomplish  the  mastery 
which  was  the  end  in  view.*' 

These  expressions  mean  that  where  the  intent  is  estab- 
lished to  occupy  the  whole  of  an  industry,  and  the  intent  is 
accompanied  by  some  appropriate  conduct,  the  competition 
has  already  ceased  in  the  sense  that  the  national  will  has 
directed.  Persons  actuated  with  a  desire  to  monopolize  the 
whole  of  an  industry  wiU  try-indeed,  are  already  trying- 
to  keep  out  others,  regardless  of  whether  those  others  can 
compete  efficiently  or  not.  Their  conduct  constitutes  a  social 
evil,  because  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  free  play  of  such 
Industrial  power  and  capacity  as  such  outsiders  may  be 
able  to  develop. 

The  Com  Products  Kefining  Company's  industrial  his- 
tory has  not  only  been  characterized  throughout  by  at- 
tempts to  create  such  sporadic  competition,  but  we  have  the 
richest  possible  evidence  that  they  never  meant  to  maintain 
it  as  a  policy,  but  only  to  drive  out  weaker  competitors,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  field.  The  only  device  which  is  open  to 
any  question  in  this  respect  is  the  low-priced  campaign.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  establish  the  temporary  char- 
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actor  of  this  were  it  not,  first,  for  the  purposes  disolosed  in 
its  preparation,  [1014]  and,  second,  for  the  fact  that  it 
went  too  far  by  the  defendant's  own  statements  to  admit  of 
continuance.  They  never  meant  to  keep  prices  so  low,  and 
could  not  have  endured,  if  they  had  done  so,  except  by 
making  up  through  excessive  prices  on  specialties.  All 
their  conduct  illustrates  the  kind  of  competition  which  tries 
to  prevent  the  development  of  newcomers  who  might  per- 
manently secure  their  own  position.  I  will  try  to  state 
their  position,  as  I  understand  it,  as  sympathetically  and  as 
strongly  as  possible.  Their  only  defense,  really,  in  the  end 
comes  down  to  the  assertion  that  their  efforts  to  restrict 
competition  failed: 

^  The  statute  oondemiu  a  monopoly  in  the  sense  of  a  power  to  ex- 
clude others  from  entering  the  industry.  It  has  been  proved  that, 
whatever  our  purposes,  the  field  was  never  closed  to  competitors.  We 
have  continued  with  only  a  smaU  absolute  increase  in  grind,  if,  indeed, 
^  can  truly  be  said  to  have  increased  at  aU,  while  our  competitors, 
both  those  who  were  in  the  industry  when  we  combined  and  those 
who  have  since  appeared,  have  grown  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
We  have  no  natural  or  legal  monopoly  upon  which  we  rely ;  we  hold 
no  trade  secrets ;  we  have  no  ability  that  any  one  else  may  not  pro- 
cure. We  have  never  tried  to  limit  our  own  production ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  flooded  every  avenue  of  consumption  and  opened  every 
new  available  market,  often  at  great  initial  expense.  We  have  bene- 
fited the  consumer  by  insuring  him  a  sound  product  at  a  low  price. 
Nor  was  our  original  combination  without  Justification.  The  industry 
was  engaged  In  that  kind  of  competition  from  which  the  consumer  in 
the  end  must  suffer,  since  it  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  capital  in- 
volved. No  one  could  make  enough  money  to  keep  up  his  producing 
capacity,  yet  all  feared  to  faU  behind  in  sales  lest  they  should  be  ob- 
Uterated  altogether.  Some  kind  of  concerted  action  alone  could  save 
the  industry  from  ruin,  and  it  makes  but  UtUe  difference,  as  the  courts 
themselves  have  often  said,  what  form  it  takes.  The  critical  ftict  was 
that  some  kind  of  Joint  action  was  necessary,  and  that  involved  an 
understanding  which,  no  doubt,  must  in  the  end  result  in  some  slack- 
ening in  the  ruinous  race  of  over-production.  So  much  we  acknowl- 
edge; but  we  Insist  that  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  industir,  and  that 
it  flnaUy  relieved  it  from  restraint,  instead  of  imposing  restraints 
upon  It** 

The  answer  to  this  is  partly  on  the  facts  and  partly  on  the 
law.  If  the  test  be  that  of  pow^r  alone,  it  needs  no  other 
answer  than  the  opinions  already  dted  at  the  beginning  of 
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this  point.  If  the  test  be  the  exercise  of  the  power,  the  ques- 
tion is  of  fact  They  say  that  they  combined  to  prevent  a 
ruinons  competition,  and  this  is  true ;  but  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  combination  was  such  a  rise  in  price  as  attracted 
new  capital  into  an  industry  whose  producing  capacity,  on 
paper,  was  already  more  than  the  market  would  take.  This 
is  good  evidence  that  the  price  was  higher,  or  the  quality 
worse,  than  need  be.  It  was  no  public  benefit  to  6x  that  price 
at  a  point  where,  with  ample  capacity,  new  capital  came  in; 
or,  if  it  be  said  that  the  old  plants  were  too  inefficient  to 
compete,  it  was  no  public  benefit  to  combine  old  plants,  now 
called  junk  by  the  defendants  themselves,  so  as  to  preserve 
them  from  their  own  mutual  destruction. 

As  to  their  conduct  toward  subsequent  competitors,  in 
their  failure  they  forget  their  repeated  efforts  to  eliminate 
all  newcomers  or  to  suppress  the  production  of  those  already 
in.  No  one  can,  in  fact,  tell  how  far  they  have  succeeded  in 
discouraging  the  first,  or  in  depressing  the  expansion  of  the 
second.  Under  a  competition  free  from  such  practices,  in- 
herent weaknesses  of  their  own  might  have  been  discovered ; 
they  might  themselves  have  been  eliminated.  Elimination 
of  some  was  perhaps  necessary ;  much  waste  is  certainly  the 
[1015]  price  of  a  competitive  organization  of  industry. 
The  national  will  has  not  declared  against  elimination  of 
competitors  when  they  fail  from  their  inherent  industrial 
weakness.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  declared  with  great  em- 
phasis against  any  methods  by  which  such  weaknesses  might 
be  concealed ;  in  so  doing  it  has  assumed  a  positive  purpose 
toward  industry,  has  established  a  form  to  which  competi- 
tion must  conform.  This  purpose  the  Com  Products  Eefin- 
ing  Company  has  persistently  and  ingeniously  endeavored 
to  thwart  from  the  outset.  Its  constant  effort  has  been  to 
prevent  competitors  from  that  test  which  would  in  the  long 
run  discover  whether  they  could  manufacture  as  well  and  as 
cheaply  as  itself.  It  has  tried  throughout,  by  its  power 
temporarily  to  affect  conmiercial  conditions,  so  to  obscure  the 
actual  industrial  facts  as  to  make  impossible  any  test  of 
relative  strength.  That  it  has  failed  does  not  change  the 
past  or  make  its  continued  existence  in  any  sense  leas  oom^ 
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promismg  to  the  future.  There  is  every  assurance  that  it  will 
continue  unfair  trade  methods,  unless  it  be  forcibly  pre- 
vented.   I  therefore  find  that  it  is  an  illegal  combination. 

« 

ZVI.   THE  BEIIEDIES. 

By  far  the  most  important  question  in  the  case  is  whether 
the  remedies  which  the  Government  shall  have  shall  be 
limited  to  an  injimction,  or  whether  they  should  include  a 
dissolution  of  the  Com  Products  Befining  Company  into 
four  or  five  constituent  parts.  That  there  should  be  an  in- 
junction admits  of  no  question.  Some  of  the  unfair  prac- 
tices have  imdoubtedly  been  stopped;  some  ceased  long  be- 
fore the  petition  was  filed,  and  there  is  indeed  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  again  be  resumed ;  but  defendants  are 
in  no  position  to  complain  against  a  decree  of  court  spe- 
cifically forbidding  them  from  any  resumption  of  practices 
which  were  merely  the  incidental  manifestations  from  time 
to  time  of  a  purpose  which  actuated  them  throughout  their 
whole  progresa  The  injunction  will  cover  in  detail  the 
specific  matters  already  considered,  such  as  profit-sharing, 
a  low-price  campaign,  bogus  independents,  price  agreements, 
attempts  in  any  way  to  prevent  the  entry  of  others  into  the 
industry,  or  to  secure  agreements  to  restrict  competition 
from  those  already  in,  and  such  other  details  as  shall  be  ap- 
propriate. 

The  question  of  dissolution  turns  upon  different  considera- 
tions. As  has  already  been  said,  if  power  alone  be  for- 
bidden by  the  statute,  it  can  make  no  difference  whether 
its  results  are  beneficent  or  sinister,  whether  a  dissolu- 
tion will  affect  the  industry  to  its  prejudice  or  to  its  ad- 
vantage, whether  it  will  promote  or  depress  foreign  trade. 
So  much  is  indeed  implied  in  the  opinions  in  those  cases 
already  cited  in  Point  XV.  Such  questions  concern  the 
wisdom  of  the  act,  and  with  it  I  have  nothing  to  do  if  once 
its  purpose  be  authoritatively  declared. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  what 
the  statute  touches,  then  the  question  arises,  What  is  prac- 
tically necessary  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  those  unfair 
means?     The    defendants'    solicitude    against    dissolution 
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seems  to  me  to  be  significant  in  this  connection.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  each  of  their  units  is  as  large  as  the  law  of  increas- 
ing returns  demands,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
they  should  fear  dissolution  if  they  mean  to  adopt  that  kind 
of  competi[1016]tion  which  the  law  contemplates.  In  order 
to  test  the  injury  which  they  anticipate,  and  their  good  faith 
in  opposing  dissolution,  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  consider  their 
objections  in  detail. 

[3]  The  chief  ground  is  that  dissolution  would  have  an 
immediate  and  disastrous  effect  upon  the  foreign  trade.  The 
argument  is  as  follows :  At  the  present  time  Edgewater  sends 
two-thirds  of  its  product  to  Europe,  and  in  so  doing  has 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  opening  up  many  currents  of 
foreign  trade.  If  the  combination  were  divided  into  compet- 
ing units,  Edgewater  at  times  could  find  a  more  profitable 
individual  market  by  competition  along  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, working  out  so  far  to  the  West  as  freight  differentials 
allowed.  At  periods,  for  example,  when  Argentine  corn  can 
be  imported  into  the  port  of  New  York,  the  local  advantage 
of  Edgewater  becomes  high.  If  it  were  a  separate  plant, 
whose  policy  was  dictated  alone  by  the  interests  of  its  stock- 
holders, in  those  periods  it  would  compete  effectively  with 
the  Western  plants  and  would  diminish  its  foreign  trade. 
At  present,  at  such  periods,  it  continues  its  export  business, 
relying  upon  the  Western  plants  to  supply  that  portion  of 
the  demand  which  it  would  itself  supply  if  it  were  acting 
alcme.  It  is  true  that  there  would  remain  sporadic  periods 
when  it  would  export,  times  of  ^^  dumping,"  but  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sustained  foreign  export  trade  would  be  impossi- 
ble, once  Edgewater  were  divorced  from  the  combination 
as  a  whole.  As  it  is,  that  plant  is  pressed  to  maintain  its 
position  against  foreign  manufacturers  having  themselves 
access  to  Argentine  com.  If  it  could  find  a  ready  local 
market  of  its  own,  it  would  inevitably  seize  that. 

The  argument  comes  to  this :  That  in  times  of  cheap  Ar- 
gentine com  Edgewater  does  not  use  its  advantage  to  sell  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  (Bedford,  indeed,  says  that  it  could  at 
times  show  a  profit  in  Chicago),  but  usee  that  advantage  for 
foreign  trade.    The  question  really  is  whether  the  local  con- 
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sumer  should  be  deprived  of  that  advantage  for  the  sukB 
of  maintaining  foreign  trade,  and  that  depends  upon  what 
the  relative  valuation  of  the  two  advantages  should  be.  I 
cannot  think  that  a  court  is  competent  to  determine  such  a 
preference;  it  depends  rather  upon  questions  of  national 
policy,  the  indirect  benefits  of  foreign  trade,  which  can  be 
dealt  with  only  where  each  interest  is  effectively  represented. 
Certainly  I  have  no  means  of  saying  that  the  commercial 
advantage  of  cheap  Argentine  com  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  manufacturers  here,  or  the  foreign  consumer,  as  against 
the  Eastern  American  consumer.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  see 
that  this  would  be  a  compelling  motive  urging  competitors 
of  the  Com  Products  Refining  Company  to  join  in  opposing 
any  dissolution,  but  their  interest  in  this  respect  is  not  neces- 
sarily coincident  with  that  of  the  general  public,  and  their 
opinion  is  inevitably  interested. 

It  is  quite  true  that  dissolution  might  result  in  an  over- 
production within  the  United  States,  and  so  in  the  end  in  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  producing  units;  but  this  again 
is  the  same  problem  in  another  form.  It  means  that  because 
of  the  present  unitary  control  of  Edgewater  and  the  other 
Corn  Products  Refining  Company  plants,  in  periods  when 
there  is  a  differential  favoring  Edgewater,  that  differential 
is  used  for  the  benefit  of  export  trade,  rather  than  to  throw 
out  [1017]  that  part  of  the  Western  supply  which  because 
of  its  higher  cost  could  not  be  marketed  in  the  East.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  obvious  and  compelling  policy  which  makes 
it  advisable  to  favor  a  more  expensive  manufacture  in  the 
West,  with  its  necessary  higher  prices  to  the  consumer,  for 
the  sake  of  foreign  trade.  The  decision  of  such  questions 
certainly  should  not  rest  with  the  producers  themselves,  nor, 
as  I  have  said,  is  it  a  proper  matter  for  courts.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  competitors  of  the  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany has  so  far  been  of  a  trifling  character.  In  1912  it  rep- 
resented less  than  8,000,000  pounds  of  glucose  out  of  a  total 
of  278,000,000,  and  of  starch  less  than  700,000  out  of  a  total 
2,000,000.  The  question  really  seems  to  concern,  therefore, 
only  the  export  trade  of  Edgewater  itself.  I  shall  therefore 
lay  from  consideration  this  feature  of  the  evidenoe. 
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[4]  The  next  objection  is  that  a  dissolution  will  involve 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  to  readapt  the 
several  plants  to  stand  upon  a  self-subsisting  basis.  Argo 
is  the  largest  of  all,  but  is  especially  adapted  to  manufacture 
the  specialties,  so  called — dextrines,  gums,  grape  sugar,  and 
syrup.  It  must  either  discontinue  some  of  its  manufacture 
of  specialties  or  put  in  more  bulk-producing  capacity.  The 
reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  that  in  selling  it  must  be  possible 
to  supplement  the  specialties  with  bulk  supply  in  order  to 
hold  customers.  No  plant  could  undertake  to  sell  specialties 
alone,  though  it  manufactured  itself  all  the  glucose  and 
starch  which  went  into  them.  Pekin  is  at  present  a  starch 
plant  altogether,  though  it  has  a  glucose  refinery  of  12,000 
bushels  out  of  a  total  capacity  of  80,000;  it  would  have  to 
develop  a  more  diversified  business  if  it  were  to  sell  alone. 
Granite  City  is  a  syrup-mixing  plant,  making  its  own  glu- 
cose ;  it  might  succeed  in  its  town  territory,  but  the  matter  is 
problematical.  Davenport  is  only  a  reserve  plant,  not  usu- 
aUy  operated,  and  somewhat  antiquated  as  well.  It  would 
not  make  an  economical  unit. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  a  dissolution  in  the  case  would  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  total  production,  and  that  it  would 
require  readjustment  of  the  plan  of  manufacture  of  each 
plant ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  which  indicates 
any  serious  demoralization  of  the  industry  at  large.  Argo 
could  certainly  maintain  its  grind,  even  if  part  of  the  glu- 
cose and  starch  were  sold  as  bulk  products.  The  result 
would  be  to  leave  unemployed  so  much  of  its  capacity  for 
making  end  products  as  now  rely  upon  the  bulk  capacity  of 
Pekin  and  Granite  City.  In  so  far  it  would  injure  the  use- 
fulness of  that  much  of  the  capital  already  invested.  Pekin 
may  have  been  used  as  a  bulk-starch  house,  but  with  so  large 
a  glucose  capacity  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  specialized  plant. 
Indeed,  there  are,  as  it  is,  plants  which  do  nothing  but  a 
starch  business,  e.  g.,  Douglas,  Huron,  Staley,  Piel,  and 
Keever,  which  have  never  done  anything  else,  just  as  there 
are  plants  which  have  made  nothing  but  glucose,  as  the  Clin- 
ton Company.  The  only  competitors  which  have  made  both 
starch  and  glucose  betwe^i  1906  and  1914  are  Hubingeri 
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Union  Company,  and  the  American  Maize  Products  Com- 
pany. Similarly,  the  Granite  City  plant  need  not  make 
starch ;  possibly  it  might  have  to  sell  part  of  its  glucose  un- 
mixed, but  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Argo,  would  only  make 
less  useful  so  much  of  its  finishing  plant  as  could  not  be  em- 
ployed. Davenport  [1018]  seems  to  me  to  have  a  question- 
able value  as  it  is;  it  is  not  generally  operated  at  all,  and  is 
run  as  a  reserve.  A  question  might  arise  as  to  the  propriety 
of  allowing  its  union  with  Pekin  or  Granite  City,  if  need 
were. 

None  of  these  considerations  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  pre- 
vail over  the  wisdom  of  disintegrating  a  combination  which 
has  shown  such  an  inveterate  and  incorrigible  insistence 
upon  interfering  with  the  course  of  commerce  which  the 
law  demands.  That  the  general  organization  of  the  Com 
Products  Befining  Company  would  be  disrupted  would,  of 
course,  follow;  it  is,  indeed,  the  very  purpose  of  the  relief 
itself.  The  suit  is,  it  i$  true,  not  punitive  in  its  character; 
but  the  stockholders  are  in  such  cases  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  by  the  officers  in  charge.  Such  loss 
as  is  involved  in  retnoving  from  their  hands  the  power 
which  they  have  so  persistently  used  contrary  to  law  is  an 
inevitable,  though  unfortunate,  incident  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  statute. 

In  all  cases  where  the  history  of  the  combination  has 
been  such  as  this  the  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to  rest 
upon  injunctions  alone.  The  difficulties  of  proof,  the  delay, 
the  cumbersome  inquiry  necessary  to  ascertain  again  whether 
the  defendants  shall  have  actually  discontinued,  all  make 
against  such  a  limitation.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
evidence  such  as  was  by  chance  available  here  of  the  actual 
purposes  of  those  in  charge  will  never  again  exist.  With- 
out it,  perhaps,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  case  could  have 
been  proved.  Yet  it  is  a  reasonable  assurance  to  take  that, 
when  an  innate  proclivity  has  so  abundantly  manifested 
itself  over  a  period  of  years,  it  shall  be  disabled  from  fur- 
ther opportunity.  No  case,  it  seems  to  me,  could  more  re- 
quire such  a  remedy,  unless  injunctions  are  to  serve  for  the 
only  remedy.    It  is  clear  enough  that,  had  dissolution  been 
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decreed  in  1906,  no  court  would  have  allowed  any  units  so 
large  as  the  present  Com  Products  Refining  Company.  The 
precise  form  of  redistribution  will  have  to  come  up  later, 
but  a  combination  of  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  industry 
would  not  have  been  considered. 

The  form  of  the  decree  as  concerns  dissolution  will  in 
general  follow  that  in  the  case  of  V.  S.  v.  International 
Harvester  Company^  except  that  the  time  within  which  to 
file  a  plan  will  be  120  days  instead  of  90,  and  that  the  plan 
will  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  master 
in  chancery,  under  section  seven  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  That  commission  will  in  due  course  present  a 
plan  for  dissolution,  which  will  come  on  for  confirmation 
to  the  district  court  as  the  report  of  any  master  in  chancery. 

xvn. 

I  see  no  reason  to  exempt  from  the  injunction  the  de- 
fendants Speyer,  Boardman,  Kelsey,  and  Nichols.  They 
were  all  directors  for  three  years  before  petition  filed,  and 
must  be  supposed  to  be  privy  to  the  general  plans  of  the 
company.  If  they  wish,  they  may  be  excluded  from  such 
parts  of  the  decree  as  cover  any  trade  practices  which  ter- 
minated before  January  1,  1910. 

The  final  decree  may  be  settled  upon  five  days'  notice  to 
the  defendants. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PATENTS  CO.  v.  UNIVERSAL 

FILM  MFG.  CO.  ET  AL. 

(CLrcttit  Ck)art  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit    June  15*  1910.    On  Peti- 
tion for  Rehearing,  August  4,  1916.) 

[235  Fed.  Rep.,  398.] 

Monopolies  17  (2) — ^Patents — Rsstsictivk  Licenses. — ^Under  the 
CUurton  bUl  (act  Oct  16,  1914,  c.  828,  I  8,  88  Stat  781),  making  it 
unlawful  to  lease  or  sell  goods,  machinery,  or  supplies  on  a  condition 
that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  shall  not  use  or  deal  in  the  goods,  ma- 
chinery, or  suM>lies  of  a  competitor  of  the  lessor  or  seller,  where 
such  condition  may  substantially  lessen  competition  and  create  a 
monopoly,  complainant,  who  by  Tirtue  of  patents  had  a  monopoly 
for  the  manufacture  of  motion  picture  projecting  machines,  cannot, 
in  ■elling  or  leasing  such  machines,  require  the  purchaser  to  use 
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films  maDafactured  by  it,  its  letters  patent  for  films  haying  erptred, 
and  such  a  contract  is  invalid,  as  tending  to  create  a  monopoly.* 
[Ed.   Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.   I   18; 
Dec.  Dig.  17(2).] 

Monopolies  10 — Statutes — Applicability. — ^The  Clayton  bill,  leveled 
at  monopolies,  applies  to  contracts  entered  into  before  its  enact- 
ment 

[Bid.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  I  0; 
Dec.  Dig.  10.] 

Monopolies  10 — Power  of  State — Clayton  Bill — ^Afpugabiuty. — 
Where  a  contract  Involved  and  restrained  interstate  commerce,  the 
Clayton  bill  is  applicable,  though  the  particular  acts  of  restraint 
and  infringement  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  where  the 
contract  was  made. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  §  9;  Dec 
Dig.  10.] 

Monopolies  23 — Rights  Under  Contracts — Usx  of  Patented  Abtk- 
CLEs — Restriction. — Where  the  holder  of  a  patent  for  motion  pic- 
ture projecting  machines  required  one  licensed  to  manufacture  to 
impose  conditions  as  to  the  use  of  films  in  the  machines,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Clayton  act,  one  who  leased  a  machine  sold  by  tlie 
manufacturer  to  a  third  person  is  not  bound  to  observe  such  condi- 
tions, on  the  theory  that  a  patent  license  cannot  be  relied  on  and  its 
terms  repudiated. 

[Bki.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent.  Dig.  §  16 ;  Dec 
Dig.  23.] 

ON  PETITION  FOB  BEHEABINO. 

Patents  210 — Sale  of  Patented  AsncuD— Use. — ^The  sale  of  a  pat- 
ented motion  picture  projecting  machine  carries  with  it,  In  tlie 
absence  of  restriction,  an  implied  license  of  use 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  Cent.  Dig.  Sfi  301,  302 ; 
Dec.  Dig.  210.] 

Patents  216 — Construction — ^Restriction. — ^The  fact  that  there  was 
^attached  to  a  patented  motion  picture  projecting  machine  a  plate 
reciting  that  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  machine  gave  only  the 
right  to  use  it  upon  other  terms  to  be  fixed  does  not,  where  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  terms  relating  to  royalty  were  ever  fixed  or 
brought  to  the  notice  of  a  purchaser  from  a  licensee  to  manufacture, 
entitle  the  holder  of  the  patent  rights  to  royalties. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  Cent.  Dig.  I  829;  Dec. 
Dig.  2ia] 

[t9i]  Patents  216— Gonbtbuction — ^RESTBicnoif. — In  such  case, 
evidence  that  the  purchaser  had  knowledge  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the  holder  of  the  patent  ris^ts  was  accustomed  to  grant  per^ 
mission  to  use. a  machine  manufactured  by  Its  licensees  will  not 
establish  the  purchaser's  liability  for  royalties;  there  being  nothing 

^^^^^^^^—  ■'  ■  ■■  .111.1111  I  —^^—^^^^^^•^^^m^mmm*—^  I  ^^MMiM^B^P*^ 
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in  tbe  notice  to  prevent  the  holder  of  the  patent  rights  from  varying 
the  royalties. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  Gent  Dig.  I  829;  Dec 
Dig.  216J 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Bill  by  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  against  the 
Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Universal 
Film  Exchange  of  New  York,  and  the  Prague  Amusement 
Company.  From  a  decree  dismissing  the  bill,  complainant 
appeals.    Affirmed. 

This  cause  comes  here  on  an  appeal  from  a  decree  dismiss- 
ing the  complainants  bill.  The  complainant  is  the  owner  of 
the  patent  in  suit  (No.  707,934)  for  motion  picture  project- 
ing machines,  and  on  June  12, 1912,  granted  to  the  Precision 
Machine  Company  a  license  to  manufacture  and  sell  these 
machines  for  not  less  than  $150  per  machine,  and  at  a  roy- 
alty of  $5  to  the  licensor  each,  with  the  further  restriction 
that  each  machine  put  out  by  the  licensee  shall  be  used  (1) 
solely  for  exhibiting  or  projecting  motion  pictures  contain- 
ing the  invention  of  reissued  Letters  Patent  No.  12,192,  leased 
by  a  licensee  of  the  licensor  while  it  owns  said  patent ;  and  (2) 
upon  other  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  licensor  and  complied 
with  by  the  user  while  the  said  machine  is  in  use  and  while 
the  licensor  owns  said  patents  (which  said  other  terms  shall 
only  be  the  payment  of  a  royalty  or  rental  to  the  licensor 
while  in  use).  The  license  also  provided  that  a  plate  should 
be  attached  to  each  machine  and  such  plate  was  attached  in 
the  following  form : 

"  Mfr*s.    Serial  No.  8557.  •      Special  License  No.  806t. 

*'  SIBIPLBX. 

**  MADS  BT  THX  FBK^SION  XACBINI  OOUBABTT 


«« 


Patented. 


"  No.  676,185,  March  2,  1887.  No.  580,748,  April  18,  1887. 

'*  No.  586,858,  July  20,  1887.  No.  678,828,  April  80,  1801. 

"  No.  678*882,  May  14,  1801.  No.  707^884,  August  26»  1802. 

<*  No.  722,882,  March  10,  1803. 

"  The  sale  and  purchase  of  this  machine  gives  only  the  right  to  use 
It  solely  with  moving  pictores  containing  tb,%  invention  of  Relnued 

86825*^17*-V0L< 
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Patent  No.  12,102,  leased  by  a  licensee  of  the  Motion  Pictore  Patents 
Ck>mpany,  the  owner  of  the  above  patents  and  reissued  patent,  while 
it  owns  said  patents,  and  npon  other  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  Motion 
Picture  Patents  Company  and  complied  with  by  the  user  while  it 
is  in  use  and  while  the  Motion  Picture  Pat^its  Company  owns  said 
patents.  The  removal  or  defacement  of  this  plate  terminates  the  right 
to  use  this  machine. 

••  Motion  Pictubb  Patents  Coicpant, 

*'Kew  York,  N,  T.,  U.  S.  Ar 

Reissued  letters  patent  No.  12,191  expired  subsequent  to 
the  execution  of  the  license  by  the  complainant  to  the  Pre- 
cision Machine  Company.  Thereupon  the  Universal  Film 
Manufacturing  Company  made  a  film  embodying  that  in- 
vention, and  sold  it  to  the  Universal  Film  Exchange,  who 
furnished  it  for  use  to  the  Prague  Amusement  Company. 
The  Seventy-Second  Street  Amusement  Company  became 
the  lawful  possessor  of  a  moving  picture  machine  made  by 
the  Precision  Machine  Company.  The  defendant  Prague 
Amusement  Company  leased  the  machine  from  the  Seventy- 
Second  Street  Amusement  Company  and  used  the  film  fur- 
nished to  it  by  the  Universal  Film  Exchange  upon  the  ma- 
chine in  question.  The  use  of  the  film  upon  the  machine  is 
the  act  of  infringement  alleged.  The  defendants  set  up 
three  defenses:  (1)  That  the  restrictions  in  the  contract  of 
license  to  the  Prague  Amusement  Company  are  contrary  to 
public  policy,  illegal,  and  void,  and  the  machine  therefore  is 
free  from  the  bur[400]den  of  them.  (2)  That  there  is  no 
proof  of  joint  infringement  as  alleged.  (3)  That  the  patent 
is  invalid. 

Melville  Ohurch,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  George  F. 
8cuU,  of  New  York  City,  for  appellant. 

EdfMmd  Wetmore^  John  B.  Stanchfield^  and  Oscar  W. 
Jefery,  all  of  New  York  City,  for  appellees. 

Before  Coxe  and  Rogebs,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Auquottts 
N.  Hakd,  District  Judge. 

AuGUSTtrs  N.  Hakd,  District  Judge  (after  stating  the 
facts  as  above). 


[1]  It  was  held  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  y.  Strauss^  230  Fed.  419, 144  C.  C.  A.  691^ 
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that  a  license  to  use  a  patented  talking  machine  upon  pay- 
ment of  an  initial  royalty  to  cover  the  life  of  the  patent  and 
upon  condition  that  the  licensee  purchase  all  sound  records 
to  be  used  with  the  machine  from  the  licensor  was  valid, 
even  though  the  license  provided  that  title  to  the  machine 
should  pass  to  the  licensor  upon  the  expiration  of  the  patent 
if  the  terms  of  the  license  had  been  observed.  The  present 
case  differs  from  that  case  because  here  the  title  to  the  ma- 
chine at  once  passed  by  the  sale  of  the  projecting  machine 
to  the  Seventy-Second  Street  Amusement  Company.  We 
think  this  case  comes  within  the  doctrine  of  Bauer  v.  O'^Don- 
neU,  229  U.  S.  1,  33  Sup.  Ct.  616,  57  L.  Ed.  1041,  50  L.  K.  A. 
(N.  S.)  1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  150,  rather  than  that  of 
Henry  v.  Dick,  224  U.  S.  1,  82  Sup.  Ct.  364,  56  L.  Ed.  645, 
Ann.  Cas.  1913D,  880.  This  is  especially  true  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  so-called  Clayton  Bill,  which  provides  : 

"That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce. 
In  the  coarse  of  snch  commerce,  to  lease  or  make  a  sale  or  contract 
for  sale  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  machinery,  sappUes,  or  other 
commodities,  whether  patented  or  unpatented,  for  use,  consumption, 
or  resale  within  the  United  States,  or  any  territory  thereof  <  •  * 
on  the  condition,  agreement,  or  understanding  that  the  lessee  or  pur- 
chaser thereof  shall  not  use  or  deal  in  the  goods,  wared,  merchandise, 
machinery,  supplies,  or  other  commodities  of  a  competitor  or  com- 
petitors of  the  lessor  or  seUer,'  where  the  effect  of  such  lease,  sate,  or 
contract  for  sale  or  such  condition,  agreement,  or  understanding  may 
be  to  substantiaUy  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  commerce."    Act  Oct.  15, 1914,  c.  323,  I  8.  38  Stot  731. 

This  act  was  not  regarded  as  applicable  either  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court,  or  in  this  court,  in  the  case  of  Victor  Talking 
Mcuohine  v.  Stratus,  supra,  because  that  case  was  decided  upon 
a  demurrer  to  the  bill  upon  the  face  of  which  no  substantial 
restraint  of  competition  or  monopoly  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce appeared.  Here,  however,  the  testimony  shows  that 
the  complainant  has  a  monopoly  under  its  patents  of  pro- 
jecting machines  so  that,  if  no  films  not  manufactured  by 
complaimmt  can  be  used  upon  these  machines,  the  com- 
plainant will  obtain  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  film  busi- 
ness, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  patent  on  films  has  expired. 
If  the  prohibitions  of  the  Clayton  Act  mean  anything  at 
all,  this  case  falls  within  them,  and  the  restrictions  as  to 
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use  of  films  other  than  complainant's  with  the  projecting 
machines  are  therefore  void.  Indeed,  the  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  concerning  the  Clayton 
Act  shows  that  its  purpose  is  to  reach  [401]  the  film  monop- 
oly. A  portion  of  this  report,  quoted  by  Judge  Dyer  in  his 
opinion  in  United  States  v.  United  Shoe  MacMnery  Co. 
(D.  C),  227  Fed.  507,  is  as  follows: 

''Where  tlie  concern  making  these  contracts  Is  already  great  and 
powerful,  snch  as  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  and  the  General  Film  Company,  the  exdnslve 
or  '  tying '  contract  made  with  local  dealers  becomes  one  of  the  great- 
est agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of  monopoly  ever  devised  by  the 
brain  of  man.  It  completely  shuts  out  competitors,  not  only  from 
trade  In  which  they  are  engaged  already,  but  from  the  opportunities 
to  build  up  trade  In  any  community  where  these  great  and  powerful 
conditions  are  appearing  under  this  system  and  practice." 

[2]  Judge  Sessions  has  held  in  the  case  of  EJUott  Machine 
Co.  v.  Center  (D.  C.)  227  Fed.  126,  that  this  act  applies  to 
contracts  made  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  we  think 
his  opinion  justified  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
which  he  relied.  LouisviUe  <6  NashvUle  RaUroad  Co.  v. 
Mottley,  219  U.  S.  467,  31  Sup.  Ct.  265,  56  L.  Ed.  297,  34 
L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  671;  Armour  Packing  Co.  v.  United  States^ 
209  U.  S.  56,  28  Sup.  Ct  428,  52  L.  Ed.  681 ;  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  <&  Washington  R.  R.  v.  Schubert^  224  U.  S.  603, 
32  Sup.  Ct.  589,  56  L.  Ed.  911.  In  the  case  of  Urdted  Statse 
V.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  (D.  C.)  227  Fed.  507, 
Judge  Dyer  reached  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
Clayton  Act. 

[3]  Inasmuch  as  the  contract  with  the  Precision  Machine 
Company  involved  and  restrained  interstate  commerce,  it 
makes  no  difference  that  the  particular  act  of  infringement 
occurred  within  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Clajrton  Act  apply.  MarieneUi  v.  United  Booking 
Offices  (D.  C.)  227  Fed.  170;  Nash  v.  Utiited  States,  229 
U.  S.  373,  83  Sup.  Ct.  780,  57  L.  Ed.  1232. 

[4]  It  is  urged  that  the  defendant  Prague  Amusement 
Company  cannot  rely  upon  the  license  and  repudiate  its 
terms.  It  does  not  rely  upon  the  license,  but  obtained  a 
lease  of  the  machine  from  the  owner,  the  Seventy-second 
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Street  Anraaement  Company,  which  acquired  it  after  hay- 
ing paid  the  purchase  price,  and  thus  freed  the  machine 
from  the  unlawful  restrictions.  The  remarks  of  this  court 
upon  the  motion  for  a  stay  pending  the  decision  of  the  ap- 
peal from  Judge  Dickinson's  decree  in  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  (act  July  2,  1890,  c. 
647,  26  Stat  20»),  in  United  States  v.  Motion  Picture 
Patenia  Co.  (D.  C.)  225  Fed.  800,  would  be  applicable  to 
the  case,  if  the  restrictions  we  have  held  illegal  had  been 
held  valid.  Then  it  would  have  been  true  that  the  defend- 
ant, who  was  using  the  patented  article  under  a  license,  could 
not  question  the  validity  of  the  patent,  or  claim  it  lacked 
invention.  These  remarks  are  not  applicable  when  the  re- 
strictions are  held  invalid,  and  the  article,  having  been  thus 
freed  from  all  restrictions,  may  be  used  at  the  will  of  the 
licensee. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  the  other  defenses  raised  by  the  defendants,  and 
the  decree  dismissing  the  bill  is  affirmed. 

on  petition  for  behearina. 

Per  Curiam. 

The  appellant  seeks  a  reargument  upon  the  question 
whether  the  Prague  Amusement  Company  did  not  infringe 
by  not  [402]  complying  with  the  condition  as  to  royalty  or 
rental  imposed  by  the  appellant  on  users  of  machines  manu- 
factured imder  its  licenses. 

[5,  6]  The  sale  of  the  projecting  machine  carried  with  it, 
in  the  absence  of  any  restriction,  an  implied  license  of  use. 
MitcheU  v.  Hawley^  16  Wall.  547,  21  L.  Ed.  322.  The  notice 
which  was  attached  attempted  to  impose  the  condition  that 
it  should  only  be  used  with  films  containing  the  invention 
of  a  patent  which  had  expired  ^^  and  upon  other  terms  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company."  The  con- 
dition as  to  use  only  with  the  specified  films  we  have  held 
illegal  for  the  reasons  given  in  our  opinion  heretofore  ren- 
dered. The  condition  as  to  which  a  reargument  is  desired 
relating  to  a  continuing  royalty  was  not  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  defendants  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded 
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as  limiting  the  implied  license  which  acoompamed  the  sale 
of  the  machine.  Cartelyou  v.  JoJmBon^  207  IT.  S.  196,  28 
Sup.  Ct.  105,  62  L.  Ed.  167 ;  LoveUrMeConneU  Mfg.  Oo.  v. 
WaUe  Auto  Supply  Co.  (D.  C),  198  Fed.  138.  The  clause 
''upon  other  terms  to  be  fixed''  in  no  way  specified  the 
nature  of  these  term^  und,  in  particular,  in  no  way  men- 
tioned a  continuing  royalty,  or  the  amount  thereof.  There 
is  no  evidence,  moreover,  that  any  ^'  other  terms  "  were  ever 
fibced  or  demanded.  We  think  such  a  vague  condition  in- 
sufficient to  limit  the  implied  right  of  user  passing  to  the 
vendee  of  the  machine,  and  consequently  unenforceable. 

[7]  The  appellant  offered  evidence  at  the  trial,  which 
was  excluded,  that  the  Prague  Amusement  Company  had 
knowledge  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  Motion  Picture 
Patents  Company  was  accustomed  to  grant  permission  to 
use  a  machine  put  out  by  its  licensed  manufacturers;  but 
this  evidence,  had  it  been  allowed,  would  not  have  obviated 
the  difficulty  with  the  form  of  the  notice.  If  the  terms 
that  were  customary  had  been  known,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  notice  or  elsewhere  to  prevent  the  appellant  from  vary- 
ing the  royalty  as  to  nature  or  amount.  Such  a  condition  is 
too  indefinite  for  enforcement,  though  a  notice  of  a  precise 
amount  to  be  paid  might  be  perfectly  good.  The  notice 
affixed  to  the  machine  was  so  broad  as  to  allow  the  patentee 
to  fix  any  terms  he  might  choose  and  to  be  repugnant  to  all 
rights  which  the  owner  of  the  machine  might  have  obtained 
by  his  purchase  and  implied  license. 

The  motion  for  a  reargument  is  denied. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  ASSOCIATED  BILL  POSTERS 

ETAL.« 

(District  Ck>urt,  N.  D.  nUnols,  B.  D.    March  14,  1916.) 

[285  Fed.  R^.,  640.] 

MoNOFOUKS  12(2) — ^What  (Constitutes — Shebvan  Act. — ^Where,  by 
an  association  of  bUl  posters,  who  rinsed  to  accept  advertising 
from  persons  patronising  conqietitors,  competition  was  practicaUy 

«This  case  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  appeal  of  th^ 
defendants. 
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stifleil  and  a  monopoly  e8tabli8hed«  snch  monopc^  la  in  Tlolatlon 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  though  the  monopoly  produced  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  bill-poetlng  business.' 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  10 ;  Dec 
Dig.  12(2).] 

In  Equity.  Bill  by  the  United  States  against  the  Asso- 
ciated Bill  Posters  and  others.    Decree  for  complainants. 

[641]  Charles  F.  Clyncj  of  Chicago,  111.,  George  W.  Wick- 
ersJiam^^  of  New  York  City,  /.  A.  Fowler^  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  Stanley  D.  Montgomery^  of  New  York  City,  for  the 
United  States. 

Ruaaell  Whitman^  Davis  <&  Rankin^  and  Ringer^  WUhartz 
<&  Louer^  all  of  Chicago,  III.,  Alexander^  Cohn  <&  Sondhei/m^ 
of  New  York  City,  TFm.  H.  Leahy ^  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
WUsonj  Moore  <6  Mcllvame^  Harris  Camum  Lutkin^  Ooss 
<&  Rooney^  and  ChytrauSy  Healey  <&  Frosty  all  of  Chicago, 
111.,  for  defendants. 

Landis,  District  Judge. 

The  defendant  organization  is  composed  of  bill  posters 
owning  bill-boards  in  several  thousand  of  the  most  desirable 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States.  The  dbject 
of  the  organization  is  to  control  the  business  of  national 
poster  advertising  throughout  the  country,  and  to  limit  the 
display  of  national  posters  at  prices  fixed  by  the  organizar 
tion  to  the  boards  of  members  of  the  organization,  there  be- 
ing but  one  member  in  each  city  or  town. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  members  agreed  to  post  and  dis- 
play on  their  boards  the  posters  of  only  such  advertisers  as 
limit  their  patronage  to  members  of  this  organization,  and  to 
refuse  to  post,  and  to  exclude  from  their  boards,  the  posters 
of  such  advertisers  as  should  patronize  the  boards  of  a 
competing  bill  poster  or  non-organization  member  in  any 
locality  where  there  are  bill-boards  of  members  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

As  a  means  to  this  end  the  business  of  soliciting  the  poster 
advertising  of  national  advertisers  was,  by  agreement  of  the 

•  SyUabns  copyrighted,  1916^  by  West  Publishing  Ck)mpany. 
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members,  limited  to  seven  or  eight  dedgnated  persons  and 
corporations,  called  ^^  official  solicitors/'  such  solicitors  pay- 
ing an  annual  fee  to  the  organization.  To  secure  to  these 
solicitors  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  soliciting  adver- 
tisements, it  was  agreed  that  the  members  should  pay  these 
solicitors  as  their  compensation  16}  per  cent  of  all  moneys 
received  by  such  members  from  advertisers  for  posting  their 
advertisements,  and  that  the  member  would  pay  noncompen- 
sation for  soliciting  advertiser's  business  to  any  advertising 
solicitor  who  was  not  an  official  solicitor. 

To  secure  obedience  to  the  organization  plan  by  members 
and  official  solicitors  and  advertisers,  it  was  agreed  that 
penalties  should  be  inflicted  upon  such  members,  official 
solicitors,  and  advertisers  as  failed  to  observe  and  adhere 
to  the  plan.  The  result  is  that  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion now  have  a  practical  control  of  the  posting  of  national 
advertising  in  the  several  thousand  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  United  States  where  boards  of  such  members  are 
located,  and  that  such  national  advertising  in  those  localities 
is  practically  excluded  from  independent  boards. 

Evidence  was  presented  by  the  defendants  of  a  general 
improv^nent  in,  and  development  of,  the  whole  bill-posting 
business  during  the  existence  of  the  organization  and  its 
predecessor.  But,  granting  to  this  evidence  all  that  defend- 
ants claim  for  it,  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  decree 
must  go  to  the  complainant,  for  the  reason  that  the  whole 
spirit  and  policy  of  our  law  is  opposed  to  agreements  among 
persons  and  corporations  designed  to  exclude  other  persons 
from  [642]  legitimate  commerce.  The  Sherman  Law  was 
expressly  conceived  and  enacted  to  this  end. 

The  rule  of  ^treasonable  restraint"  has  no  application 
here,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  mere  restraint, 
but  of  total  exclusion.  Even  perfection  im  any  line  of  busi- 
neas  is  not  to  be  thus  procured. 
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DO¥m  V.  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

ET  AL. 

(Circuit  Ck>urt  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit    July  21,  1916.) 

(286  Fed.  Rep.,  L] 

Appsai.  and  Ebboe  866(1) — Review — Questions  Considebed — Judg- 
ment ON  Demubreb. — On  writ  of  error  from  a  Judgment  dismissing 
an  action  on  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  the  appellate  court  is  not 
limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  particular  ground  of  demurrer 
;Nistained  by  the  trial  court,  but  all  questions  raised  by  the  de- 
murrer are  reviewable.* 

[Ed.  Kote. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  Cent.  Dig. 
II 3467-d47S;  Dec  Dig.  866(1).] 

MoNOPouES  28 — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — ^Action  vob  Violation — Pabties 
Defbndan^t— "ABsociATioN8."~In  Anti-Tfust  Act,  July  2,  1890,  a 
647,  18,26  Stat  210  (Comp.  St  1913,  18830),  providing  that  the 
word  "person"  or  "persons,"  wherever  used  in  the  act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  any 
of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
country,  the  word  "associations"  includes  unincorporated  associa- 
tions, such  as  labor  organizations,  recognized  by  Federal  and  State 
legislation  as  lawful,  and  such  an  organization  may  be  sued  by  its 
name,  under  section  7,  by  one  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by 
its  action  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  1 18;  Dec. 

Dig.  2a 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  First  and  Second 
Series,  Association.] 

Monopolies  28 — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — ^Action  ix)b  Damages — Sutficiengt 
OF  Complaint. — ^The  complaint  in  an  action  brought  under  section  7 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  by  the  receiver  of  certain  coal  companies 
against  a  labor  organization  and  Its  constituent  organizations  to 
recover  damages  for  Injury  to  the  business  and  property  of  the  coal 
companies  by  reason  of  a  conspiracy  and  combination  of  defend- 
ants in  violation  of  the  act,  and  acts  done  by  them  pursuant  thereto, 
considered,  and  held  to  state  a  cause  of  action  as  against  a  general 
demurrer. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  I  18 ;  Dec. 
Dig.  28.] 

MoNOPOUxs  28— Anti-Tbust  Act— Action  fob  Damages — ^DsncNSBS. — 
That  a  plaintiff  in  such  an  action  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  al- 
leged unlawful  acts  of  defendants,  actually  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  [8]  does  not  deprive  him  of  a  right  of  action,  where  he 

'Syllabus  copyrighted,  1916,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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WM  pr^arlng  to  so  engage,  and  was  prevented  by  tbe  wrotigftil 

acts  of  defendants. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  f  18 ;  Dec 
Dig.  28.] 
MoNOPOuss  28 — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — Action  fob  Damages — ^Defenses. — 
That  the  alleged  unlawful  acts  of  defendants  did  not  relate  di- 
rectly to  Interstate  commerce  Is  not  a  defense,  where  it  was  their 
purpose  to  restrain  such  commerce,  and  that  was  their  necessary, 
although  indirect,  effect 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent  Dig.  f  18 ;  Dec 
Dig.  28.] 

In  Error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Western  District  of  Arkansas,  Frank  A.  Youmans,  judge. 

Action  at  law  by  A.  S.  Dowd,  as  receiver  for  tlie  Coronado 
Coal  Company  and  others,  against  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  an<!l  others.  Judgment  for  defendants,  and 
plaintiff  brings  error.    Reversed. 

Henry  S.  Drinker^  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  James  B. 
McDonough^  of  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  {Walter  Gordon  Merritt, 
of  New  York  City,  on  the  brief),  for  plaintiff  in  error. 

G.  L,  Grant  and  Webb  Covington,  both  of  Ft  Smith,  Ark. 
(Henry  Warrwm^  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  brief),  for 
defendants  in  error. 

Before  Sanborn,  Adams,  and  Carland,  Circuit  Judges. 

Cabland,  Circuit  Judge. 

Dowd,  hereafter  called  plaintiff,  as  receiver  of  nine  coal 
mining  companies,  commenced  this  action  against  the  de- 
fendants in  error,  hereafter  called  defendants,  to  recover 
damages  resulting  from  an  alleged  unlawful  conspiracy  and 
combination  formed  by  them  in  restraint  of  trade  and  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat.  209).  The  de- 
fendants named  in  the  complaint  are  the  United  Mine' 
Workers  of  America,  about  27  local  unions  of  the  same,  and 
numerous  individual  defendants,  comprising,  among  others, 
the  president  and  other  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  the  presidents  and  other  officers  of  the  dis- 
trict branches  and  local  unions  of  the  same. 
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The  complaint  alleges  that  the  United  Mine  Workeifs  of 
America  is  an  unincorporated  association  of  mine  workers, 
engaged  in  or  about  the  work  of  mining  and  shipping  coal 
in  and  from  the  different  mines  throughout  the  United 
States,  its  headquarters  being  located  at  the  city  of  Indian^ 
apolis,  in  the  State  of  Indiana;  that  the  members  of  said 
association  are  sub-divided  into  about  30  districts,  and  nu- 
merous local  unions  are  located  therein,  each  district  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  unions  within  its  territory;  that 
every  member  of  said  local  unions  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  subject  to  the  rules  laid  down 
in  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  as  well  as  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  various  district  and  local  unions  having 
jurisdiction  over  them,  respectively;  that  the  membership 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  exceeds  400,000 
miners;  that  [3]  each  of  the  district  branches  and  local 
unions,  which  are  a  part  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  are  created  by  said  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  business  of  said  national  or- 
ganization, and  more  particularly  to  act  with  and  for  said 
national  organization  in  carrying  out  the  combination  and 
conspiracy  in  respect  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  set 
forth  in  the  complaint;  that  the  defendant  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  district  21,  is  one  of  the  said  district 
branches  of  said  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  union  mines  and  miners  in  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  and  that  all  of  the  defend- 
ant local  unions  above  named  are  affiliated  with  and  subject 
to  the  laws  of  district  21 ;  that  the  local  unions  named  as  de- 
fendants are  unincorporated  associations  of  mine  workers  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  several 
unions  demurred  to  the  complaint  upon  the  following 
grounds:  (1)  The  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
of  the  action,  as  it  appeared  from  the  complaint  that  neither 
of  the  coal  companies  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  acts  causing  the  damages  sued  for, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1890.  (2)  The  com- 
plaint failed  to  disclose  that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction 
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of  the  cause  of  action,  for  the  reason  that  the  acts  complained 
of  were  not  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce  or  a 
violation  of  the  above  act.  (8)  The  court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  defendant  or  the  subject  of  the  action,  for  the 
reason  that  defendants  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  several  local  unions  are  voluntary  unincorporated 
associations,  and  as  such  have  no  power  to  sue  and  cannot 
be  sued.  (4)  The  complaint  does  not  allege  any  contract^ 
combination,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  above  act.  (5)  The  complaint 
does  not  allege  any  acts  of  defendants  monopolizing  or  at- 
tempting to  monopolize,  combining,  or  conspiring  to  monopo- 
lize, any  part  of  such  trade  or  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  the  above  act.  Two  other  grounds  of  demurrer  were  men- 
tioned, namely,  a  misjoinder  of  parties  plaintiffs,  and  a  mis- 
joinder of  causes  of  action.  These  grounds  are  not  argued  in 
the  briefs,  and  will  be  deemed  abandoned.  The  individual 
defendants  demurred  to  the  complaint  upon  the  same 
grounds,  except  that  no  point  was  made  that  these  defend- 
ants could  not  be  sued.  The  court  below  sustained  the  de- 
murrers upon  the  specific  ground,  as  recited  in  the  judgment : 

"  That  the  complaint  fails  to  disclose  that  this  court  has  any  juris- 
diction of  the  cause  of  action  therein  set  forth,  for  the  reason  that  the 
acta  of  defendants  complained  of  were  not  an  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce,  or  a  violation  of  the  Federal  statute  upon  which  the 
complaint  is  predicated." 

The  other  grotmds  of  demurrer  were  in  terms  overruled. 

[1]  As  the  plaintiff  alone  sued  out  a  writ  of  error,  it  is 
contended  that  our  power  to  review  is  limited  to  the  point 
ruled  against  the  plaintiff;  but  it  was  the  demurrers  that 
were  sustained,  and  the  scope  of  our  power  to  review  can- 
not be  limited  by  the  specific  reason  given  by  the  court  be- 
low for  its  judgment.  Such  judgment  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  notwithstanding  the  reason  given  for  it  The  plain- 
tiff [4J  elected  to  stand  upon  the  cc»nplaint,  which  was  there- 
upon dismissed.  Claiming  the  point  to  be  jurisdictional,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  several  unions 
made  a  motion  in  this  court  to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error,  upon 
the  ground  that  defendants  are  voluntary  unincorporated 
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associations  or  labor  unions,  having  no  legal  entity,  not  regis- 
tered under  any  trade-union  law  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  Territory,  and  cannot  sue  or  be  sued,  and  are  not 
engaged  in  any  kind  of  business. 

All  of  the  defendants  made  a  similar  motion,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  writ  of  error  in  this  case  should  have  issued 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  This  motion 
is  denied,  for  the  reason  that  the  judgment  is  properly  re- 
viewable by  this  court,  the  writ  of  error  sued  out  by  the 
plaintiff  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
been  dismissed,  and  the  point  in  reference  to  the  plaintiff's 
right  to  sue  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the 
different  local  unions  by  name,  having  been  one  of  the 
grounds  of  demurrer  in  the  court  below,  will  be  considered 
here  on  this  writ  of  error,  for  the  reasons  hereinbefore  stated, 
as  the  defendants  still  insist  upon  the  point.  The  questions, 
then,  for  consideration  are:  (1)  May  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  different  local  unions  be  sued 
in  the  name  of  the  association?  (2)  Does  the  complaint 
State  a  cause  of  action ! 

[2]  The  complaint  was  filed  September  1,  1914,  and  the 
acts  of  which  complaint  is  made  are  alleged  to  have  occurred 
early  the  same  year.  Taking  up  the  first  question  suggested, 
we  find  that  section  7  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  reads  as 
follows : 

"Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by 
any  other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  or 
declared  to  be  unlawful  by  this  act  may  sue  therefor  in  any  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  re- 
sides or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained  and  the  costs 
of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee.'* 

Section  8  of  the  same  act  provides : 

"  The  word  '  person '  or  '  persons,'  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  to  include  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  any 
of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
ooontry." 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  October  15,  1914  (88 
Stot  781,  c  338),  provides: 
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"Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  bnsiness  or  property  by 
reason  of  anything  forbidden  in  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  may  sue  there- 
for in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which 
the  defendant  resides  or  is  found  or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to 
the  amount  in  controyersy,  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages 
by  him  sustained,  and  the  cost  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  section  4  of  the  act  of  October  15, 
1914,  eliminates  any  description  of  the  persons  or  corpora- 
tion by  whom  the  injury  shall  be  committed,  leaving  the 
party  injured  free  to  pursue  any  one  who  causes  the  injury. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  defendants  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  several  local  unions  that  the  word  [5] 
'^  associations  "  found  in  section  8,  above  quoted,  means  asso- 
ciations which  have  a  legal  entity  by  reason  of  having  been 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  their  Terri- 
tories, the  States,  or  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country ;  that  the 
words  "  existing  under  "  or  "  authorized  by  "  mean  that  the 
word  "  association "  refers  only  to  an  association  having  a 
legal  entity  by  force  of  law;  and  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  local  unions,  not  having  been 
shown  in  this  case  to  be  organized  under  any  particular  law, 
may  not  be  held  liable  under  section  7,  above  quoted,  in  the 
name  of  the  association.  Such  a  construction  of  the  law 
would  relieve  labor  organizations  generally  from  all  liability. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Loewe  v.  Lawlor^ 
208  U.  S.  274,  301,  28  Sup.  Ct.  801,  810  (62  L.  Ei  488,  13 
Ann.  Cas.  815),  said: 

"The  records  of  Oongress  show  that  several  efforts  were  made  to 
exempt,  hy  legislation,  organizations  of  farmers  and  laborers  from  the 
operation  of  the  act,  and  that  all  these  efforts  failed  so  that  the  act 
remained  as  we  have  it  before  ns." 

We  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  clearly  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  exempt  any  one  from  liability  for  in- 
juries caused  by  combinations  and  conspiracies  in  restraint 
of  interstate  trade.  We  therefore  decide  that  the  word 
^*  associations,"  in  section  8,  includes  unincorporated  asao- 
ciationSy  such  as  the  defendants  are  shown  to  be.  Tlie  de- 
fendants, of  course,  will  not  take  the  position  that  the  asso- 
ciations are  outlaws,  for  they  are  continually  recognized  in 
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the  legislaticm  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  States  as  law- 
ful associations.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  contained  in 
section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  October  15,  1914,  where 
it  is  said : 

"  Nothing  contained  In  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  shall  be  construed  to 
forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural,  or  horticul- 
tural organisations.  Instituted  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  help,  and 
not  having  capital  stock  or  conducted  for  prc^t,  or  to  forbid  or  re- 
strain lodiTldual  members  of  such  organisations  from  lawfully  carry- 
ing out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shaU  such  organizations, 
or  the  members  thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  be  Illegal  combinations 
or  conspiracies  In  restraint  of  trade,  under  the  Anti-Trust  Laws." 

The  defendants,  composing  an  organization  of  400,000 
miners,  capable  of  doing  great  good  or  wrong,  claim  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  association,  but 
that  the  injured  plaintiff  must  pursue  the  individual  mem- 
bers whom  he  can  show  were  liable  for  the  injury,  leaving 
the  powerful  organization  to  go  free.  We  do  not  think  it 
can  be  said  that  the  defendants  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  local  unions  are  not  associations  existing 
under  or  authorized  by  law  within  the  meaning  of  section  8, 
above  quoted.  But,  if  defendants  are  associations  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  it  is  next  insisted  that  an  unincorporated 
association  can  not  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  association. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  statute  to  the 
contrary,  the  rule  at  common  law  and  under  the  eodes  is  that 
an  unincorporated  association  is  not  recognized  as  having  a 
legal  existence  apart  from  its  members.  The  action  lies 
against  the  members  individually,  but  not  against  the  unin- 
corporated association  in  its  col[6]lective  capacity  and  name. 
In  many  of  the  States  statutes  have  been  passed  changing 
this  rule,  so  that  unincorporated  associations  not  having 
corporate  powers  may  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  associa- 
tion. It  has  also  been  ruled  that  the  commmon-law  rule, 
that  only  entities  known  to  the  law  are  capable  of  being 
sued,  may  not  only  be  modified  by  express  enactment,  but 
also  by  statutory  implication.  Taf  Vale  R.  Co.  v.  AmcH' 
gamated  R.  Servants^  Society y  85  L.  T.  Rep.  (N.  S.)  147. 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  view  that  voluntary  unincorpo- 
rated associations  are  included  in  the  word  "  associations " 
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as  used  in  section  8,  above  quoted,  then  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  clear  and  necessary  implication  that 
the  association  may  be  sued  in  its  own  name;  otherwise  the 
provision  in  the  law  that  the  association  should  be  liable 
could  not  be  enforced,  and  the  law  would  fail  as  against  all 
such  associations,  the  remedy  of  the  injured  party  being 
confined  to  an  action  against  the  mere  agents  and  employees 
of  the  association,  in  most  cases  unable  to  respond  in  dam- 
ages. The  question  as  to  the  liability  of  an  unincorporated 
labor  organization  to  be  sued  under  the  act  of  July  2, 1890, 
in  the  name  of  the  association,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
discussed  in  any  reported  case  which  we  have  been  able  to 
find.  The  fact  that  labor  organizations  were  before  Con- 
gress seeking  to  be  exempted  from  the  act  is  of  course  con- 
clusive evidence  that  Congress  knew  of  such  organizations, 
and  did  not  intend  to  exempt  them,  while  by  Clayton  Act 
Oct.  15,  1914,  I  4,  a  remedy  is  given  to  one  injured  in  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  anything  forbidden  in  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws,  regardless  of  who  shall  commit  the  injury. 
The  case  of  Loe'we  v.  Lawlor^  208  U.  S.  274,  28  Sup.  Ct. 
301,  52  L.  Ed.  488,  13  Ann.  Cas.  815,  and  Lawlor  v.  Loewe^ 
235  U.  S.  522,  35  Sup.  Ct.  170,  59  L.  Ed.  341,  known  as  the 
Danbury  Hatters'  case,  was  twice  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  this  case  the  defendants  were  members 
of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America  and  also  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  association  by  name 
was  not  a  party  defendant,  but  a  large  verdict  in  damages 
was  recovered,  and  the  recovery  sustained  on  appeal.  The 
case  of  Eastern  States  Retail  Lumber  Dealers^  Association 
V.  United  8ta;tes,  234  U.  S.  600,  34  Sup.  Ct.  951,  58  L.  Ed. 
1490,  L.  R.  A.  1915A,  788,  was  a  case  brought  by  the  United 
States  for  a  violation  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1890,  against  vari- 
ous lumber  associations  composed  largely  of  retail  lumber 
dealers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  asso- 
ciations. No  objection  to  suing  the  defendants  in  the  name 
of  the  association  was  made  in  this  case.  The  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  Warkingmen^s  Amalgamated  Councif  (C. 
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C.)  54  Fed.  994,  26  L.  B.  A.  158,  was  cited  with  approval  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Loewe  v.  Lawlor^ 
208  U.  S.  801,  28  Sup.  Ct.  801,  52  L.  Ed.  488,  13  Ann.  Cas. 
815.  No  objection  was  made  that  this  suit  was  against  the 
association  by  name.  The  result  of  what  has  been  said  is  that 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  local  unions 
were  properly  sued  in  the  name  of  the  association.  Whether 
they  are  in  fact  liable  in  this  action  is  another  question,  not 
now  to  be  considered. 

[7]  [8]  We  now  come  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
complaint  states  a  cause  of  action.  The  complaint  is  neces- 
sarily voluminous  as  it  describes  an  alleged  conspiracy.  A 
copy  appears  in  the  margin.*  It  will  not  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  restate  in  this  opinion  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint,  as  they  are  fully  stated  in  the  copy  set  out  in 
the  margin.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  same  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  sufficiently  alleges  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  ccmmierce  be- 
tween the  defendants,  that  the  acts  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  them  in  pursuance  of  said  combination  and 
(Conspiracy  resulted  in  damage  to  some  or  all  of  the  coal  com- 
panies, and  that  when  these  acts  were  committed  the  op- 
erating coal  companies  were  engaged  in  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  mining  and  shipment  of  coal.  It  is  ob- 
jected that  the  complaint  fails  to  show  that  the  plaintiffs 
wtre  engaged  in  interstate  trade  or  commerce  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  alleged  wrongs,  or  that  the  plaintiffs 
have  suffered  damages  to  interstate  trade  or  commerce  by 
reason  of  defendant's  acts.  The  complaint  alleges  that  at 
the  time  the  receiver  was  appointed  and  for  many  years  prior 
thereto  certain  of  the  coal  companies  were  engaged  in  the 
production,  loading,  and  shipment  of  coal  for  interstate 
trade  and  commerce  from  coal  lands  located  in  Sebastian 
County,  Ark.  It  is  claimed  that,  as  the  complaint  does  not 
allege  tiie  date  when  the  receiver  was  appointed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  when  the  coal  companies  were  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  in  relation  to  the  mining  and  ship- 
ment of  coal.    This  contention  is  without  merit. 

•  See  note  at  end  of  casa 
95826'— 17— VOL  6 12 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  the  causes  of  action  have  been  barred 
by  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  the  complaint  fully  sho\>^s 
that  75  per  cent  of  all  coal  mined  and  shipped  was  shipped 
to  customers  outside  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  It  is  alleged 
in  the  complaint  that  by  reason  of  the  combination  and  con- 
spiracy pleaded,  and  the  acts  done  in  pursuance  thereof,  such 
companies  have  suffered  great  loss  and  injury  to  their  busi- 
ness and  property,  in  the  sum  of  $427,820.77.  This  allega- 
tion is  followed  by  an  itemized  statement  of  the  character 
and  amount  of  damage.  Whether  they  have  been  damaged  as 
alleged  only  a  trial  can  determine.  Certainly  on  general  de- 
murrer the  complaint  must  be  held  to  allege  some  damage. 

[4]  Some  of  the  coal  companies  were  not  actually  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  at  the  time  the  alleged  acts  were  com- 
mitted by  the  defendants;  but  they  were  preparing  to  do  so, 
and  were  prevented  from  so  doing,  as  they  allege,  by  the 
wrongs  of  the  defendants.  It  was  held  in  Pennsylvania 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  v.  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  et  al.y 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Second  Circuit,  166 
Fed.  254,  92  C.  C.  A.  318,  that : 

"A  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  manufacturer  who  procures  his  suppUes 
and  disposes  of  his  products  by  means  of  interstate  commerce  from 
engaging  In  business  at  all  necessarily  places  restraints  upon  such 
commerce.  Its  flow  is  restricted  and  interrupted.  The  Importation 
and  exportation  of  articles  of  commerce  are  directly  prevented,  and 
none  the  less  so  because  the  conspiracy  may  be  of  so  wide  a  scope  as 
to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce  also." 

[8 J  To  the  same  effect  is  Thompsen  et  al.  v.  Union  Castle 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  et  al.,  166  Fed.  251,  92  C.  C.  A.  315  (2d 
Circuit). 

[5]  It  is  next  objected  that  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  de- 
fendants do  not  constitute  an  interference  with  interstate 
trade  or  commerce.  We  do  not  think,  since  the  case  of  Loewe 
V.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274,  28  Sup.  Ct.  301,  62  L.  Ed.  488,  18 
Ann.  Cas.  815 ;  and  Lawlor  v.  Lvewe,  235  U.  S.  522,  85  Sup. 
Ct.  170,  59  L.  £d.  341,  it  can  be  said  that  this  can  be  consid- 
ered an  open  question.  In  rendering  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  when  the  case  was  last  before  it,  Justice  Holmes 
said: 

"  The  substance  of  the  charge  is  that  the  plaintiff^  were  hat  manu- 
facturers who  employed  non-union  labot;  that  the  defendants  were 
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members  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North  America  and  also  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  that,  In  pnrsnance  of  a  general 
scheme  to  unionize  the  labor  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  fur 
hats  (a  purpose  previously  made  effective  against  all  but  a  few  manu- 
facturers), the  defendants  and  other  members  of  the  United  Hatters 
caused  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  declare  a  boycott  against 
the  plaintiffs,  and  against  all  hats  sold  by  the  plaintiffs  to  dealers  in 
other  States  and  against  dealers  who  should  so  deal  In  them;  and 
that  they  carried  out  their  plan  with  such  success  that  th^  have  re- 
strained or  destroyed  the  plaintiff's  conmierce  with  other  States. 

This  charge  being  proven,  the  learned  justice  further  said 
(236  U.  S.  534, 36  Sup.  Ct.  172, 69  L.  Ed.  341) : 

''We  agree  with  the  Circuit  CJourt  of  Appeals  that  a  combination 
and  conspiracy  forbidden  by  the  statute  were  proved,  and  that  the 
question  is  narrowed  to  the  responsibility  of  the  defendants  for  what 
was  done  by  the  sanction  and  procurement  of  the  societies  above 
named.** 

The  Sherman  Act  has  been  so  frequently  and  recently  con- 
strued by  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  require  no  extended  dis- 
cussion now.  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States^  221  U.  S.  1, 
31  Sup.  Ct.  602,  66  L.  Ed.  619,  34  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  834,  Ann. 
Cas.  1912D,  734;  United  States  v.  American  Tobacco  Co.^ 
221 U.  S.  106, 31  Sup.  Ct.  632,  65  L.  Ed.  663 ;  United  States  v. 
St.  Louis  Terminal^  224  U.  S.  383,  32  Sup.  Ct.  607,  56  L.  Ed. 
810;  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  United  States^ 
226  U.  S.  20,  33  Sup.  Ct.  9,  67  L.  Ed.  107 ;  United  States  t. 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  226  U.  S.  61,  83  Sup.  Ct.  63,  67 
L.  Ed.  124;  United  States  v.  Reading  Co.,  226  U.  S.  324, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  90,  67  L.  Ed.  243 ;  United  States  v.  Patten,  226 
U.  S.  526,  33  Sup.  Ct.  141,  67  L.  Ed.  333,  44  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.) 
326 ;  Nash  v.  United  States,  229  U.  S.  373,  33  Sup.  Ct  780, 
67  L.  Ed.  1232 ;  Straus  v.  American  Publishers^  Association, 
231  U.  S.  222,  34  Sup.  a.  84,  68  L.  Ed.  192,  L.  R.  A.  1915A, 
1099,  Ann.  Cas.  1916A,  369 ;  Eastern  States  Lumber  Associa- 
tion y.'United  States,  284  U.  S.  600, 34  Sup.  Ct.  961, 58  L.  Ed. 
1490,  L.  R.  A.  1916A,  788.   As  was  said  in  the  case  last  cited : 

"It  broadly  condemns  all  combinations  and  coDspiracies  which  re- 
strain the  free  and  natural  flow  of  trade  in  the  channels  of  inter- 
state conm:ierce.*' 

It  is  next  contended  that,  if  plaintiffs  have  suffered  dam- 
age to  their  interstate  commerce  or  trade,  such  damage  is 
indirect,  incidental,  and  too  remote  to  entitle  them  to  recover 
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in  this  action.  As  against  a  general  demnrrer  the  oomplaint, 
as  we  have  stated^  is  good  so  far  [9]  as  the  question  of  dam- 
ages is  concerned.  The  law  provides  that  any  person  who 
shall  be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  rights  by  reason 
of  anything  forbidden  or  declared  unlawful  by  the  act  shall 
recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  injury,  and  not  the  character  of  the  property- 
injured,  which  constitutes  the  test  of  recovery.  Assuming 
that  an  unlawful  conspiracy  or  combination  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce  exists,  then,  if  any  person  is  injured  by 
it  in  his  business  or  property  rights,  he  may  recover.  Chctt- 
tanooga  Foundry  <6  Pipe  Works  v.  CUy  of  AtlantOy  203 
U.  S.  890,  27  Sup.  Ct.  65,  51  L.  Ed.  241.  The  complaint 
alleges  actual  interference  with  and  destruction  of  cars  of 
common  carriers  to  be  used  in  interstate  commerce  for  the 
transportation  of  coal.  This  fact  alone  would  show  an  in- 
terference with  interstate  commerce.  Steers  v.  United  States^ 
192  Fed.  1, 112  C.  C.  A.  428;  United  States  v.  Beading  Co., 
226  U.  S.  824,  88  Sup.  Ct.  90,  57  L.  Ed.  248. 

In  Swift  V.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  875,  25  Sup.  Ct  276, 
49  L.  Ed.  518,  it  was  said : 

"Although  the  combination  aUeged  embraces  restraint  and  monop- 
oly of  trade  within  a  single  State,  Its  effect  upon  commerce  among 
the  States  is  not  accidental,  secondary,  remote,  or  merely  probable. 
On  the  allegations  of  the  bill  the  latter  commerce  no  less,  perhaps 
even  more,  than  commerce  within  a  single  State,  Is  an  object  of 
attack.  *  •  •  Moreover,  It  la  a  direct  object  It  Is  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  several  specific  acts  and  courses  of  conduct  are 
done  and  adopted." 

In  United  States  v.  Beading  Co.,  226  TJ.  S.  824, 88  Sup.  Ct. 
90,  57  L.  Ed.  248,  it  was  said : 

"The  mere  fact  that  the  sales  and  deliveries  took  place  in  Penn- 
sylvania Is  not  controlling  when,  as  here,  the  expectation  was  that  the 
coal  would,  for  the  most  part,  fall  into  and  become  a  part  of  the 
weU-known  current  of  conunerce  between  the  mines  and  the 'general 
consuming  markets  of  other  States.  *  •  •  The  purchase  and  de- 
livery within  the  State  was  but  one  step  in  a  plan  and  purpose  to  con- 
trol and  dominate  trade  and  commerce  in  other  States  for  an  lUegal 
purpose." 

After  considering  the  complaint  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  courts,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  case  made  by  the  complaint  falls 
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within  that  class  of  restraints  of  trade  aimed  at  compelling 
third  parties  and  strangers  involuntarily  not  to  engage  in 
the  course  of  interstate  trade,  except  on  conditions  that  the 
combination  imposes,  and  therefore  violates  the  act  of  July 
2, 1890. 

In  Umted  States  v.  Patten,  226  U.  S.  625,  38  Sup.  Ct.  141, 
57  L.  Ed.  333, 44  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  325,  it  was  said : 

"  Section  1  of  the  act,  upon  which  the  counts  are  founded,  is  not 
confined  to  voluntary  restraints,  as  where  persons  engaged  in  inter- 
state trade  or  commerce  agree  to  suppress  competition  among  them- 
sdves,  but  includes  as  well  involuntary  restraints,  as  where  persons 
not  so  engaged  conspire  to  compel  action  by  others,  or  to  create  arti- 
ficial conditions,  which  necessarily  impede  or  burden  the  due  course 
of  such  trade  or  commerce  and  restrict  the  common  Uberty  to  engage 
therein." 

[10]  Judgment  below  reversed  and  the  case  remanded, 
with  instructions  to  overrule  the  demurrer,  and  allow  de- 
fendants to  answer  the  complaint,  if  they  shall  be  so  advised. 

NOTB. 

"3.  That  the  Hartford  Goal  Company,  the  Mammoth  Vein  Goal 
Company,  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Mining  Company,  the  Coronado 
Coal  Company,  and  the  Prairie  Creek  Coal  Mining  Company,  and  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  were  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  said 
receiver  and  for  many  years  prior  thereto  operating  coal  companies 
engaged  in  the  production,  loading,  and  shipment  of  coal  for  inter- 
state trade  and  commerce,  and  the  coal  lands  of  each  of  said  com- 
panies from  which  said  coal  was  mined  and  shipped  were  located  in 
Sebastian  County,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

"4.  That  prior  to  the  year  1914  and  before  the  commencement  of 
the  dUBculties  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Hartford  Coal  Company  em- 
ployed about  seventy  men,  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Company  em- 
ployed about  three  hundred  men,  the  Coronado  Coal  Company  em- 
ployed about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  Prairie  Creek  Goal 
Mining  Company  employed  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
that  aU  of  said  operatives  were  employed  by  said  respective  compa- 
nies in  connection  with  the  production,  loading,  and  shipment  of  coal 
in  or  about  their  respective  mines  for  interstate  trade  and  commerce, 
and  that  tlie  value  of  the  annual  shipments  and  sale  of  coal  by  said 
mines,  respectively,  exceeded  the  foUowlng : 

Hartford  Coal  Company $50, 000 

Mammoth  Vein  Goal  Company 120, 000 

Coronado  Goal  Company 175, 000 

Prairie  Creek  Goal  Mining  Go 120, 000 
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''That  aeventy-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  8hipx>ed  by  each  of  said 
mines  was  sold  and  shipped  to  customers  outside  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  in  the  ordinary  course  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce. 

"That  prior  to  April,  in  the  year  1914,  the  Mammoth  Vein  Goal 
Mining  Company  entered  into  a  written  contract  with  the  Mammotli 
Vein  Goal  Gompany  and  the  Prairie  Greek  Goal  Mining  Company 
wherein  and  whereby  it  agreed  to  operate  and  produce  coal  from 
mines  of  the  said  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Gompany  and  the  Prairie 
Greek  Coal  Mining  Company  for  and  in  behalf  of  said  companies, 
said  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Company  and  said  Prairie  Creek  Coal 
Mining  Company  continuing  to  sell,  and  ship  the  coal  so  produced 
from  their  said  respective  mines  as  theretofore,  the  Prairie  Creek 
Coal  Mining  Gompany  selling  and  shipping  the  coal  mined  by  said 
Manmioth  Vein  Coal  Mining  Company  from  the  mines  formerly  op- 
erated by  the  Prairie  Creek  Coal  Mining  Company,  and  the  Mam- 
moth Vein  Coal  Company  continuing  to  sell  and  ship  the  coal  pro- 
duced by  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Mining  Gompany  from  the  mines 
formerly  operated  by  said  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Company,  and  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  output  of  each  of  said  mines  was  so  produced, 
loaded,  and  shipped  for  customers  outside  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
in  the  course  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce. 

"That  the  Denman  Goal  Gompany,  the  Bache-Denman  Coal  Gom- 
pany, the  Sebastian  County  Goal  Company,  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal 
Gompany,  and  the  Mammoth  Vein  Royalty  Gompany,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  were  financially  interested  in  one  or  more  of  the 
aforesaid  operating  companies,  either  through  contracts  or  the  lease 
of  coal  lands  on  which  said  operating  coal  companies  were  working, 
or  through  the  ownership  of  all  or  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  said 
operating  companies. 

"  5.  That  tlie  mining  of  coal,  as  conducted  by  said  operating  com- 
panies, is  not  a  manufacturing  business,  but  Includes  only  the  taking 
of  the  coal  in  its  natural  condition  from  the  earth  and  loading  it 
on  the  cars  of  common  carriers  for  transportation  by  them  over 
their  lines  to  the  respective  consignees,  and  that  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  shipments  of  said  operating  companies  were  made  by  common 
carriers  on  interstate  trains  to  points  outside  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, including  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraslui,  Texas, 
and  Missouri ;  that  among  the  employ^  which  each  of  said  companies 
required  for  the  conduct  of  said  interstate  trade  and  business,  were 
those  who  placed  [11]  the  cars  of  interstate  carriers  in  convenient 
places  on  the  side  tracks  of  said  carriers  for  loading  for  Interstate 
shipment,  those  who  loaded  said  cars  of  oonmion  carriers  on  said 
tracks  with  coal  for  shipment  to  points  outside  of  the  State,  and 
those  who  placed  said  cars  so  loaded  for  points  outside  of  the 
State  in  their  proper  place  on  the  tracks  of  said  carriers  where 
they  could  be  hauled  by  the  engines  of  said  carrier  ov^  the  tracks 
of  said  carriers  and  attached  to  Interstate  freight  trains  for  trans- 
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portatlon  to  points  outside  of  the  State,  and  that  the  work  of  ship- 
ping coal,  when  hereinafter  mentioned.  Includes  said  loading  and 
placing  of  said  cars  on  the  tracks  of  said  carriers;  that  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  said  mines,  and  the  taking  and  producing  of 
coal  therefrom,  was  but  one  step  In  the  said  Interstate  trade  and 
business  of  said  companies,  and  that  said  companies  were  dependent 
for  the  profitable  conduct  of  their  business  upon  the  trade  which 
It  secured  from  customers  outside  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
owned  and  operated  said  mines  In  said  State  of  Arkansas  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  said  Interstate  trade  and  business,  and  would 
not  have  purchased  or  attempted  to  operate  said  mines  exc^t  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  said  Interstate  trade  and  business,  and 
one  of  the  principal  assets  of  said  companies  was  their  good  will, 
trade,  and  business  with  customers  outside  of  the  State  of  Arkansas* 
and  said  companies  employed  agents  and  salesmen  In  other  States 
In  order  to  protect,  preserve,  build  up,  and  Increase  said  Interstate 

trade,  business,  and  good  will. 

•  •  «  •  « 

"  11.  That  said  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  defendants  hereinafter  described  divides  all  coal  mines  In 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States  Into  two  classes,  one  claas 
being  called  'union'  or  organized  mines,  because  they  are  operated 
under  an  agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  or 
one  of  its  district  branches,  to  employ  none  but  members  of  that  union 
In  or  about  the  work  of  producing,  loading,  and  shipping  coal  and  to 
comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  Biine  Workers 
of  America  and  its  district  branch  having  jurisdiction  over  the  re- 
spective mines  in  aocordance  with  their  geographical  location;  the 
second  group  of  said  mines  as  so  designated  and  classified  by  the  de- 
fendants are  known  as  non-union,  unorganised,  or  '  open-shop '  mines, 
because  they  refuse  to  make  such  agreement  with  the  defendants' 
combination  to  employ  only  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  exclusively,  although  many  of  them  do  not  discriminate 
against  or  refuse  to  employ  any  person  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
member  of  said  union.  That  the  coal  produced  by  said  union  mlnea  is 
hereinafter  described  or  designated  as  union  coal,  and  the  coal  pro- 
duced by  the  unorganized,  non-union,  or  *  open-shop '  mines  Is  at  times 
hereinafter  designated  as  non-union  coal. 

"12.  That  owing  to  the  restrictions  and  unreasonable  regulations 
which  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Imposes  on  all  union  or 
organized  mines,  said  mines  are  conducted  wastefully  and  Ineffi- 
ciently, and  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  i»ice  of  union  coal 
is  thereby  unreasonably  and  unnecessarily  enhanced,  and  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  the  products  of  non-union  mines  throughout 
the  course  of  Interstate  trade  and  commerce,  and  it  la  because  of  this 
fact,  and  to  protect  said  union  mines  against  said  non-union  competi- 
tion In  coal  of  the  lower  selling  price,  that  the  United  Mine  Workfin 
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of  America  and  those  acting  In  conjunction  with  them  have  divided 
all  mines  in  the  United  States  into  two  classes,  to  be  designated  re- 
spectively as  union  mines  or  non-union  mines,  In  order  that  they  may 
more  readily  and  effectively  prevent  and  restrain  all  interstate  trade 
and  competition  in  the  products  of  non-union  mines. 

"18.  That,  except  for  the  anthracite  coal  mines  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  practically  the  entire  business  of  mining  and  shipping 
coal  in  the  United  States  is  done  by  what  is  known  as  bituminous 
mines  located  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Mon- 
tana in  the  Northwest;  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  in  the 
northern  Middle  States;  Iowa,  Ck)lorado,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States;  and  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  in  Eastern  States ;  that  each  and 
every  one  of  the  bituminous  mines  in  the  several  States  above  men- 
tioned is  engaged  in  or  subject  and  liable  to  competition  in  the  course 
of  interstate  trade,  from  the  [12]  mines  in  one  or  more  of  the  other 
States  above  named,  and  nearly  every  one  of  said  mines  is  subject  to 
competition  of  the  mines  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  several  States 
above  named  in  reaching  or  attempting  to  reach  different  markets  of 
the  United  States  in  various  industrial  centers  in  different  States 
through  the  course  of  interstate  trade  made  possible  by  transporta- 
tioa  of  common  carriers  from  one  State  to  another. 

"14.  That  the  mines  for  which  the  plaintiff  is  acting  as  receiver, 
when  in  operation,  compete  directly  with  the  mines  of  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama,  New  Mexico,  Oolorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the 
other  mines  6f  Arkansas  for  the  markets  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  are 
subject  to  the  competition  of  said  mines  in  endeavoring  to.  reach  the 
various  markets  of  other  States  through  the  channels  of  interstate 
trade  and  commerce.  That  the  mines  of  Illinois  sell  coal  through  the 
course  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  to  markets  in  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  other  States,  and  the  operat- 
ing companies  for  which  plaintiff,  Dowd,  is  acting  as  receiver,  sold 
coal  through  the  course  of  Interstate  trade  and  commerce  to  pur- 
chasers in  said  markets  and  States,  and  thereby  entered  into  inter- 
sate  competition  with  said  mines  of  Illinois  in  said  States,  and  others, 
and  are  subject  to  and  affected  by  the  interstate  competition  of  said 
mines  and  others  in  many  other  States.  That,  except  for  the  unlaw- 
ful interference  of  the  defendants  hereinafter  set  forth,  each  of  said 
mines  would  have  engaged  in  interstate  competition  with  the  said 
mines  of  other  States  as  aforesaid  in  the  year  1014. 

"  16.  That  all  of  said  coal  mines  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wyom- 
ing, Michigan,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma  are 
union,  and  part  of  the  bituminous  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky, 
and  West  Virginia  are  union,  and  that  said  mines  of  Oolorado,  New 
Mexico,  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  are  non-union  or  unorgan- 
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ized ;  that  the  annual  output  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States 
is  a  little  less  than  500,000,000  tons,  of  which  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania produces  over  one-third,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  In- 
diana produce  over  one-fifth,  and  the  State  of  West  Virginia  produces 
about  one-seventh ;  that  at  least  00  per  cent  of  the  entire  production 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  aforesaid  States  of  the  United  States  is 
produced  by  the  so-called  union  or  organized  mines;  that  if  the  at- 
tempts of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  those  working  in  conjunction 
with  them  in  the  unlawful  conspiracy  hereinafter  set  forth  are  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  out  their  conspiracy  to  unionize  all  the  bituminous 
coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Ck)lorado  as 
hereinafter  set  forth,  then  about  00  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal 
produced  in  the  United  States  which  enters  Into  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  will  be  coal  produced  by  the  so-called  union  mines,  and  if 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  successful  in  all  the  at- 
tacks which  It  has  made  in  different  districts  upon  non-union  mines 
in  furtherance  of  said  unlawful  conspiracy,  the  said  combination 
would  have  substantially  a  complete  monopoly  of  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  coal  in  the  United  States  and  the  amount  of  non-union 
coal  which  entered  into  interstate  commerce  would  be  negligible. 

"16.  That  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  defendants, 
and  many  other  persons  to  the  plaintiffis  unknown,  now  are,  and  for 
many  years  past  have  been,  engaged  in  an  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy,  as  hereinafter  more  fully  set  forth,  in  unlawful  re- 
straint of  trade  and  commerce  in  coal  among  the  different  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  through  means  whereof  are  unlawfully  at- 
tempting to  monopolize  and  are  monopolizing  said  trade  and  com- 
merce; that  in  furtherance  of  said  unlawful  combination  and  con- 
spiracy, the  defendants,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
those  confederated  together  with  them  in  said  unlawful  scheme, 
have  combined  and  conspired  together  to  exclude  and  drive  out  of 
interstate  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  restrain  and  prevent  all  inter- 
state trade  and  commerce  in,  any  and  all  coal  produced,  loaded,  and 
shipped  by  so-called  non-union  and  unorganized  mines,  by  hampering, 
preventing,  and  interfering  with  the  production,  loading,  and  shipment 
of  coal  for  interstate  commerce  in  any  of  the  coal-mining  States  by 
any  so^alled  unorganized  or  non-union  mines,  so  that  it  cannot  be- 
come a  subject  or  commodity  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce,  and 
cannot  enter  into  Interstate  competition  with  the  products  of  so- 
called  union  or  organized  [18]  mines  located  in  divers  States,  and 
to  further  carry  out  said  conspiracy  by  hampering  and  interfering 
with  the  production,  loading,  and  shipment  for  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  by  said  non-union  or  unorganized  mines  in  any  and  all 
the  several  States  where  said  mines  are  or  may  be  located,  with  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  loading,  and 
shipment  of  said  commodities  so  destined  for  interstate  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  resulting  selling  price  thereof  in  the  markets  of 
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the  different  States  reached  by  said  Interstate  shipments,  so  that 
said  commodities  cannot  successfully  compete  In  said  markets  with 
the  coal  produced,  loaded,  and  shipped  by  the  so-called  union  or 
organissed  mines  working  under  agreement  .with  said  unlawful  com- 
bination in  the  several  States  where  located. 

"17.  That  one  of  the  objects  of  said  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy  In  restraint  of  Interstate  trade  is  to  monopolize  the  trade 
or  occupation  of  mining  coal  for  the  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  prevent  the  employment  of  non-union  men 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States  at  the  trade  or  craft  of  mining  coal, 
and  prevent  the  products  of  the  labor  of  non-union  mines  from  be- 
coming subjects  or  commodities  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce, 
in  order  thereby  to  more  efTectually  compel  them  to  abandon  the 
trade  or  vocation  of  coal  mining  or  become  members  of  the  said 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  thereby  to  secure  complete 
monopoly  and  unification  In  control  and  management,  so  far  as  labor 
is  concerned,  of  all  competing  mines  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  has  already  been  achieved  by  said  combination  in  many  States  as 
aforesaid. 

"18.  That  the  scope  and  object  of  said  Illegal  scheme  Is  to  sup- 
press and  destroy  the  business  of  all  non-union  and  unorganised 
mines  whose  products  enter  into  interstate  trade  and  by  various 
means  to  prevent  any  mining  company  from  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  coal  for  interstate  trade  as  an  unorganized  mine  and 
prevent  any  of  the  so-called  union  or  organized  mines  from  com- 
mencing operations  as  a  non-union  or  unorganized  mine,  and  thus  by 
such  suppression,  obstruction,  and  destruction  of  the  business  of  any 
of  the  independent  and  competing  mines  in  the  several  States  which 
are  operating  or  may  hereafter  operate  on  a  non-union  or  unorganized 
basis,  to  completely  monopolize  interstate  trade  and  conm:ierce  for 
union  coal  produced  under  the  domination  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  maintain  the  price  of  said  union  coal  in 
interstate  commerce  by  protecting  it  from  interstate  competition  of 
coal  which  but  for  said  combination  would  be  mined  by  the  more 
efilcient  non-union  mines. 

"  19.  That  the  object  and  purpose  of  said  combination  in  extending 
Its  domination  and  control  over  separate  and  competing  mines  in  dif- 
ferent States,  which  In  the  absence  of  said  unlawful  combination  would 
be  engaged  in  interstate  competition  with  each  other,  and  the  sole  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  said  combination  in  destroying  or  preventing  In- 
terstate shipments  of  coal  by  all  mines  In  any  of  the  coal-mining 
States,  which  do  not  acquiesce  in  its  control  and  domination,  is  to 
prevent  any  coal  not  produced  by  union  mines  from  becoming  a  sub- 
ject of  interstate  commerce  and  entering  into  interstate  competition 
with  the  products  of  so-called  union  mines  and  to  further  carry  out 
agreements  and  understandings  hereinafter  described,  between  the 
proprietors  of  the  so-called  union  mines  and  said  unlawful  comblna- 
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tion  to  the  effect  that  the  defendants  and  others  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  In  said  unlawful  conspiracy  will  protect  Interstate 
trade  and  business  of  said  union  mines  from  the  competition  of  un- 
organized mines  by  employing  all  the  means  available  to  organized 
labor  to  prevent  the  production,  loading,  and  shipment  of  coal  for  in- 
terstate trade  and  commerce  by  unorganized  mines. 

"20.  That  in  furtherance  of  said  unlawful  combination  and  con- 
spiracy to  unduly  restrain  Interstate  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  products  of  all  unorganized  mines  and  non-union  miners 
from  Interstate  trade  and  commerce,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  working  through  their  district  organizations,  and  the  defend- 
ants, have  ordered  and  coerced  strikes  of  employes  employed  by  unor- 
ganized mines  in  different  States  and  by  violence,  Intimidation,  mobs, 
and  riots  prevented  the  employment  of  any  miners  in  said  mines  for 
production,  loading,  or  shipment  of  coal  for  Interstate  commerce,  and 
by  dynamite  and  arson  and  other  unlawful  means  have  destroyed  the 
facilities  of  said  unorganized  mines  for  producing,  loading,  and  ship- 
ping coal  for  [14]  Interstate  commerce,  and  by  divers  other  means 
have  hampered,  Interfered  with,  prevented,  and  attempted  to  unduly 
enhance  the  cost  of  producing,  loading,  and  shipping  of  coal  by  said 
unorganized  mines  for  interstate  commerce,  so  that  it  would  no  longer 
be  marketable  as  an  article  or  commodity  of  Interstate  trade  and 
commerce  In  competition  with  union  coal. 

"  That  each  and  every  one  of  the  acts  hereinafter  set  forth,  wherein 
and  whereby  the  production,  loading,  and  shipment  of  coal  by  the 
plaintiffs,  or  any  other  unorganized  mines,  was  destroyed.  Interrupted, 
hampered,  or  Interfered  with,  were  done  and  carried  out  In  further- 
ance of  the  aforesaid  combination  and  consipracy  to  unduly  and  di- 
rectly restrain  Interstate  trade  and  commerce,  and  with  the  intent,  pur- 
pose, and  effect  thereof  as  hereinabove  set  forth,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  Inducing  and  forcing  persons  and  corporations  for- 
merly engaged  in  Interstate  trade  as  non-union  mines  to  refrain  there- 
from until  such  times  as  they  would  carry  on  said  business  as  union 
mines  upon  terms  dictated  by  said  combination  and  conspiracy. 

"21.  That  In  furtherance  of  the  combination  and  conspiracy  to 
restrain  Interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  bituminous  coal  and  to 
prevent  any  non-union  coal  from  entering  into  Interstate  trade  and 
commerce,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  its  district 
branches  have  from  time  to  time  since  1898  entered  Into  negotia- 
tions, understandings,  and  agreements  with  the  operators  of  union 
mines  In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  and  other  States, 
wherein  and  whereby  It  was  understood  and  agreed  that  in  cou' 
slderation  of  said  operators  agreeing  to  or  continuing  to  operate 
union  mines,  the  said  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  de- 
fendants, and  those  working  In  conjunction  with  them  In  said 
unlawful  scheme  and  purpose,  would  by  strikes  and  the  usual 
unlawful  means  which  invariably  accompany  all  strikes  conducted 
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by  tbe  United  Mine  Workers  or  any  of  Its  branches,  prevent  the 
production  and  shipment  of  bituminous  coal  by  all  so-called  non-nnlon 
and  nnorganlased  mines  in  other  States  whose  products  come  into 
interstate  competition  with  the  products  of  said  union  mines  throosh 
the  course  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce,  and  that  said  agree- 
ment and  understanding  required  said  United  Mine  Workers  and 
its  said  branches  to  use  all  means  in  its  power  to  interfere  with  and 
prevent  Interstate  commerce  In  bituminous  coal  by  all  unorganised 
mines,  and  by  all  competitive  mines  which  should  thereafter  become 
non-union  or  unorganized,  and  that  the  combination  and  conspiracy 
herein  described  to  Interfere  with  and  destroy  the  business  of  the 
mines  for  which  plaintiff,  Dowd,  is  acting  as  receiver,  and  all  acts 
in  furtherance  thereof  hereinafter  described  were  done  In  pursuance 
of  said  Illegal  arrangement,  contracts,  and  understandings  between 
the  said  United  Mine  Workers  and  said  union  operators  to  destroy  and 
prevent  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  bituminous   coal  from 
unorganized  fields  by  destroying  or  interfering  with  the  f&cillttes 
of  said  unorganized  mines  for  the  production  and  shipment  thereof. 

"22.  That  in  furtherance  of  said  Illegal  combination  and  con- 
spiracy to  restrain  and  prevent  Interstate  trade  and  commerce  in 
bituminous  coal  and  drive  all  non-union  coal  out  of  Interstate  trade 
and  commerce,  the  said  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  those 
working  in  conjunction  with  them*  did  at  various  times  since  1888 
embark  and  engage  upon  a  general  campaign  and  crusade  to  prevent 
all  the  non-union  bituminous  mines  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  were  producing  about  12  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  United  States,  from  engaging  in  Interstate 
trade  and  commerce  in  non-union  coal,  by  ordering  a  strike  of  em- 
ployes in  said  mines,  and  through  violence,  intimidation,  and  threats 
preventing  the  employment  of  any  operatives  for  the  production, 
loading,  and  shipment  of  coal,  and  by  the  use  of  fire  and  explosives 
destroying  the  facilities  of  said  mines  for  the  production,  loading, 
and  shipment  of  said  coal. 

"And  that  in  or  about  the  year  1911  said  United  Mine  Workers 
and  those  acting  in  conjunction  with  them  did  undertake  to  and  did 
employ  said  means  in  furtherance  of  said  unlawful  design  against 
certain  non-union  mines  in  Westmoreland  and  Irwin  districts  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  Westmoreland  and  Irwin  mines, 
in  order  to  prevent  said  mines  from  engaging  in  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  In  non-union  coal. 

*'  That  in  furtherance  of  said  illegal  combination  and  conspiracy  to 
restrain  [16]  trade  among  the  several  States  in  coal,  as  hereinabove 
set  forth,  said  United  Mine  Workers  and  those  acting  in  conjunction 
with  them  did,  in  the  year  1918,  enter  into  a  general  campaign  and 
crusade  against  non-union  mines  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  agreed 
to  and  did  order  a  strike  of  said  employ^  of  said  various  compet- 
ing miners  of  said  State,  and  by  violence,  threats,  and  intimidation 
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did  preyent  said  mines  from  procuring  farther  employes  to  produce, 
load,  or  mine  coal  for  the  interstate  trade  and  commerce  of  said 
mines,  and  did  by  the  use  of  fire  and  explosives  destroy  the  facilities 
of  said  mines  for  the  production,  loading,  and  shipment  of  coal 
for  interstate  trade  and  commerce,  in  order  thereby  to  destroy  inter- 
state trade  and  commerce  in  non-union  coaL 

"That  at  various  times  since  1906,  and  in  furtherance  of  said 
unlawful  scheme  to  restrain  trade  in  bituminous  coal  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  said  United  Mine  Workers  and  those  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  did  engage  in  a  general  campaign  and  crusade  to 
destroy  interstate  trade  and  business  of  the  non-union  bituminous 
mines  in  West  Virginia  by  ordering  strikes  of  the  employes  of  said 
companies  engaged  in  the  work  of  producing,  loading,  and  shipment 
of  coal  for  interstate  trade  and  commerce,  and  by  violence,  threats, 
and  explosives,  and  by  preventing  the  employment  of  other  opera- 
tives to  carry  on  said  work,  and  by  fire  and  explosives  destroying 
the  facilities  of  said  mines  for  the  production,  loading,  and  shipment 
of  said  coal  for  interstate  trade  and  commerce;  and  that  said 
United  Mine  Workers  and  those  working  in  conjunction  with  them 
have  from  time  to  time  on  other  occasions  employed  all  of  said 
means  to  destroy  the  business  of  all  of  said  non-union  companies  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  CJolorado,  and  other  States,  in  order 
thereby  to  prevent  said  companies  from  shipping  non-union  coal  for 
interstate  trade  and  commerce. 

*'  23.  That  early  in  the  year  1914  all  said  companies  for  which  the 
plaintiff,  Dowd,  is  acting  as  receiver  decided  that  said  ox>erating  com- 
panies should  be  conducted  on  a  non-union  or  open-shop  basis,  without 
discrimination  against  any  employ^  on  the  ground  that  he  was  or  was 
not  a  member  of  any  union,  and  that  about  the  middle  of  March,  1914, 
the  Mammoth  Vein  Ck)al  Ck)mpany  and  the  Prairie  Greek  Goal  Mining 
Gompany  closed  down  their  said  mines  and  discontinued  operation  as 
union  mines,  preparatory  to  reopening  upon  the  non-union  or  open- 
shop  basis  in  the  month  of  April,  1914 ;  that  the  Hartford  Goal  Gom- 
pany had  not  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year  previous  thereto,  but 
it  was  the  plan  and  intention  of  said  company  to  also  reopen  upon 
the  non-union  or  open-shop  basis  as  soon  as  it  became  expedient  so  to 
do,  or  at  least  in  the  summer  of  1914 ;  that  the  Goronado  Goal  Gom- 
pany continued  operation  as  a  union  company  until  AprU  18,  1914, 
when  its  employes  were  ordered  out  on  a  strike  by  the  defendants  in 
furtherance  of  the  unlawful  conspiracy  herein  set  forth,  because  some 
of  the  individuals  interested  in  said  mines  that  were  going  to  be 
operated  as  open  shops  had  also  financial  interests  in  said  Goronado 
Goal  Gompany  and  might  use  their  profits  from  said  company  to  carry 
on  interstate  commerce  in  non-union  coal  from  said  other  mines ;  that 
before  said  strike  took  place,  and  early  in  the  year  1914,  as  afore- 
said, it  was  the  intention  of  the  said  Goronado  Goal  Gompany  and 
the  persons  and  corporations  financially  interested  in  it  that  said 
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company  should  be  placed  upon  the  non-onion  or  open-flhop  basis  of 
operation  as  soon  as  expedient,  or  at  least  by  the  summer  of  1914; 
that  said  plan  of  operation  for  said  mines  was  In  part  to  be  carried 
out  by  having  the  Mammoth  Vein  Goal  Mining  Company  operate  tlie 
miles  of  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Company  and  the  Prairie  Greek 
Coal  Mining  Company  under  Its  written  contract  described  In  para* 
graph  marked  '  4 '  herein. 

"24.  That  In  the  year  1914  each  of  said  operating  companies  for 
which  the  plaintiff,  Dowd,  Is  acting  as  receiver  had  made  preparations 
to  do  a  large  and  profitable  business  with  dealers  In  coal  In  other 
States,  and  to  renew,  manage,  and  conduct  said  interstate  trade  and 
conmierce  upon  a  non-union  and  *  open-shop '  basis,  and  the  condition 
of  the  market  outside  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  in  which  said  compa- 
nies would  sell  their  said  coal,  and  the  condition  of  the  business  of 
said  companies  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  full  belief  that  the  ensu- 
ing season  would  be  a  profitable  one  to  said  companies,  and  that  in 
the  year  1014,  when  the  defendants  undertook  to  destroy  the  business 
of  said  [16]  operating  companies,  for  which  the  plaintiff,  Dowd,  is 
now  acting  as  receiver,  some  of  said  operating  companies  had  actually 
commenced,  and  were  engaged  in  carrying  on,  said  Interstate  trade 
and  business,  and  enjoying  said  Interstate  good  will,  and  were  ship- 
ping non-union  coal  to  customers  in  other  States  In  the  course  of  inter- 
state trade  and  commerce,  and  the  rest  of  said  operating  companies 
were  prepared  to  commence  and  renew  their  Interstate  trade  and 
business,  and  were  intending  to  renew  said  interstate  trade  and  busi- 
ness on  a  non-union  basis. 

"  25.  That  at  all  times  after  April  1, 1914,  the  defendants  and  those 
acting  in  conjunction  with  them.  In  furtherance  of  the  unlawful  con- 
spiracy hereinafter  set  forth,  well  knew  of  said  intention,  plans,  and 
costly  preparations  of  said  companies,  persons,  and  corporations  In 
control  thereof  to  operate  each  and  every  one  of  said  mines  in  the 
future  upon  the  open-shop  or  non-union  basis,  and  to  sell  and  ship 
non-union  coal  in  interstate  commerce  in  competition  with  union 
mines,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  all  of  the  acts  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, which  were  done  by  the  defendants  and  those  acting  In  con- 
junction with  them  to  Injure  and  destroy  the  business  and  property 
of  said  companies,  were  done  In  furtherance  of  said  unlawful  scheme 
and  conspiracy  to  prevent  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  bitumi- 
nous coal  produced,  loaded,  or  shipped  by  so-called  non-union  or  open- 
shop  mines. 

"  26.  That  in  April,  1914,  and  at  various  times  thereafter,  in  fur- 
therance of  said  plans  to  have  all  said  companies  engaged  in  inter- 
state trade  as  non-union  mines,  some  of  said  operating  companies  for 
which  plaintiff,  Dowd,  is  acting  as  receiver  began  to  operate  their 
said  mines  on  an  open-shop  basis,  or  as  a  non-union  or  unorganized 
mines,  and  from  time  to  time  in  the  year  1914  employed  large  num- 
bers of  men  engaged  respectively  in  the  work  of  mining,  loading,  and 
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■hlppliig  ooal  for  interstate  trade  and  oommeree,  preparatory  to 
employing  additional  n^lners  and  opening  additional  mines  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  an  interstate  trade  and  commerce  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  and  preparatory  to  having  all  of  said  operating  companies 
do  likewise.  That  none  of  the  said  miners  so  employed  belonged  to, 
or  had  any  connection  or  association  with,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  or  any  of  its  district  branches,  or  any  of  the  defendants, 
bnt  that  the  defendants,  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
those  acting  in  conjunction  with  them,  in  furtherance  of  their  com- 
bination and  conspiracy  to  drive  non-union  coal  out  of  interstate  trade 
and  commerce,  and  to  restrain  and  prevent  Interstate  trade  and  com- 
merce therein,  and  in  furtherance  of  their  understanding  with  the 
proprietors  of  union  mines  competing  with  said  mines,  combined  and 
conspired  together,  in  furtherance  of  said  conspiracy,  to  ruin  and 
destroy  the  interstate  trade  and  commerce  of  said  mines,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  commencing  or  engaging  or  continuing  therein,  by 
interfering  with  and  preventing  the  production,  loading,  and  shipment 
of  ooal  for  interstate  commerce  by  said  mines,  and  in  furtherance  of 
said  combination  and  conspiracy  they  agreed  upon  and  did  the  fol- 
lowing acts:  By  threats,  intimidation,  violence,  and  unlawful  assem- 
blies, they  drove  and  frightened  away  all  of  the  men  employed  by  said 
mines  at  the  work  of  mining,  loading,  and  shipping  coal  for  inter- 
state trade  and  conunerce,  including  those  men  employed  at  the  work 
of  placing  cars  of  interstate  carries  at  the  proper  place  on  the  tracks 
of  said  carriers  where  they  could  be  loaded  with  coal  for  shipment 
outside  of  the  State,  and  including  those  men  employed  in  loading 
said  cars  of  the  common  carriers,  and  those  who  placed  the  cars 
after  loading  upon  the  proper  part  of  the  tracks  of  the  common  car- 
rier where  they  could  be  taken  up  by  the  interstate  trains  of  said 
carriers  for  transportation  to  points  outside  of  the  State,  and  by 
threats,  violence,  murder,  mobs,  and  riots  prevented  the  said  com- 
panies from  employing  or  obtaining  for  employment  any  other  oper- 
atives to  load  said  cars  of  interstate  carriers,  and  to  manipulate  and 
place  said  cars  before  and  after  loading  for  interstate  transportation 
in  their  proper  place  on  the  tracks  of  the  carrier,  and  by  the  same 
unlawful  methods  prevented  said  companies  from  employing  or  ob- 
taining for  employment  any  miners  whatsoever  to  perform  any  of 
the  work  of  mining,  loading,  and  shipping  coal  for  said  mines,  and 
by  the  use  of  fire,  dynamite,  and  other  explosives  they  did  destroy 
the  structures  and  other  valuable  facilities  of  said  mines  for  the  pro- 
duction, loading,  and  shipment  of  coal  for  interstate  trade  and  [17] 
commerce,  and  did  destroy  the  cars  of  interstate  carriers,  which 
were  stationed  at  or  about  the  mines  waiting  to  be  loaded  with 
interstate  shipments,  and  destroyed  cars  of  said  carriers  and  ship- 
ments already  loaded  thereon  to  be  hauled  away  by  interstate  car- 
riers for  transportation  to  consignees  outside  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  destroyed  the  business  of  other  concerns  in  which  the  same 
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persons  were  interested,  in  order  to  impoverish  said  persons  and  pre- 
vent tbeir  carrying  on  said  non-union  ooal-mii)ing  bnslness.  That  by 
said  unlawful  means  said  defendants  and  those  acting  in  conjunctioii 
with  them  prevented  any  of  said  companies  from  engaging  or  con- 
tinuing to  engage  in  interstate  trade  and  conunerce;  and  the  defend- 
ants well  knew  and  intended  that  the  destruction  of  the  coal  mines 
of  said  operating  companies  located  in  Sebastian  County,  Arkansas, 
and  their  interference  with  the  operations  thereof,  would  result  In 
the  destruction  of  the  interstate  trade  and  commerce  of  said  com- 
panies, and  the  defendants  destroyed  said  mines  for  the  express  par- 
pose  of  entirely  destroying  and  ruining  said  interstate  trade  and 
business.  That  none  of  the  defendants  or  any  one  acting  in  con- 
Juction  with  them  had  any  interest  or  object  in  destroying  said  prop- 
erty and  interfering  with  the  operation  of  said  mines  as  aforesaid* 
exc^t  in  so  far  as  said  destruction  and  interferenoe  prevented  the 
sale  and  shipment  of  coal  by  the  said  companies  in  competition  with 
union  mines  in  which  said  combination  was  interested,  and  their 
primary  and  direct  object  in  so  doing  was  to  destroy  the  interstate 
trade  and  conmierce  of  said  companies,  because  it  constituted  75  per 
cent  of  the  trade  and  commerce  conducted  by  them,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  the  working  organization  and  production  facilities  of 
the  said  companies  was  but  a  step  in  a  scheme  and  purpose  to  de- 
stroy interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  non-union  coal,  and  prevent 
it  from  coming  into  competition  with  union  coal  in  the  course  of 
interstate  trade  and  commerce. 

"27.  That  except  for  the  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  of 
the  defendants,  and  the  acts  done  in  furtherance  thereof  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  EUirtford  Coal  Company,  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Company, 
the  Coronado  Coal  Company,  the  Prairie  Creek  Coal  Mining  Company, 
and  the  Mammoth  Vein  Coal  Mining  Company  would  have,  long  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  this  action  and  in  a  short  time,  secured 
employes  to  man  their  mines  and  engage  in  the  work  of  producing, 
loading,  and  shipping  coal  for  interstate  trade  and  oonmieroe,  and 
would  be  non-union  and  unorganized  mines  have  successfully  shipped 
coal  to  the  amount  of  over  $600,000  annually  in  the  aggregate,  and 
would  have  been  able  to  realize  a  large  profit  thereon. 

"28.  That  by  reason  of  said  combination  and  consi^acy  of  the 
defendants  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
acts  done  in  furtherance  thereof  to  injure  and  destroy  the  business 
of  the  said  companies  for  which  the  plaintiff,  Dowd,  is  acting  as 
receiver,  the  said  companies  have  suffered  great  loss  and  injury 
to  their  said  business  and  property,  in  the  total  sum  of  $427,820.77, 
and  that  said  damages  are  more  fully  itemized  as  follows.    ••<>** 
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ALASKA    S.    S.    CO.    v.    INTERNATIONAL    LONG- 
SHOREMEN'S ASSN.  OF  PUGET  SOUND,  ET  AL. 

(District  Oourt,  W.  D.  Washington,  N.  D.  September  5, 1916.) 

[236  Fed.  Rep.  964.] 

CoNSPiRACT  1 — ^What  OoNSTiTUTEB. — ^A  coHsplracy  Is  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  persons  by  concerted  action  to  do  an  unlawful  thing, 
or  to  do  a  lawful  ttdng  in  an  unlawful  manner.* 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Conspiracy,  Cent.  Dig.  §S  1-5; 
Dec.  Dig. — 1.] 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  First  and  Second 
Series,  Conspiracy.] 
CoNSPiBAcY  2^-Natube  OF  OoNSFiBACY — ^DERirsBS* — No  formal  agree- 
ment is  necessary  to  a  conspiracy,  a  tacit  understanding  being  suffi- 
cient ;  and  it  is  not  essential  that  each  conspirator  have  knowledge 
of  the  details,  the  means  to  be  used,  or  that  the  agreement  be  en- 
forceable. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Conspiracy,  Cent.  Dig.  I  2 ;  Dec. 
Dig.— 2.] 
CoNSPiBACT  IS — Acts  of  Aqents — ^Liabiutt  of  Pbxncipals. — ^The  acts 
of  agents  and  employes  in  furtherance  of  a  conspiracy  are  the 
acts  of  the  principal. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Conspiracy,  Cent.  Dig.  I  14; 
Dec.  Dig.— 13.] 
ToBTS  10 — Stbikes — ^PiCKJBTS. — ^Whero  a  picket  around  an  employ- 
er's place  of  business  is  established  by  union  strikers,  the  picket  is 
the  agent  of  the  union,  and  efforts  to  dissuade  others  from  accept- 
ing employment  offered  by  the  former  employer  should  go  no  farther 
'  than  peaceable  pursuaslons  and  inducements. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Torts,  Cent.  Dig.  I  10;  'Dec 
Dig.— 10.] 
ToBTS  10 — Stbikes — Oboanization — ^Rxobts  of  Tbaob-ITnioits.-^ 
Laborers  may  combine,  forming  unions  to  protect  their  rights,  and 
they  have  the  right  to  persuade  others,  when  they  have  gone  on 
strike,  not  to  work  for  the  employer ;  such  rights  being  given  under 
the  freedom  of  action  guaravteed  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  casea,  see  Torts,  Cent  Dig.  I  10;  Dec 
Dig.— 10,] 
ToBzs  K^SicPLOTBBs — RioHTS  OF. — While  laborers,  nn^nben  of  a 
union,  may  strike,  and  may  picket  their  employer's  business,  the 
employer  is  entitled  to.  free  access  to  his  place  ot  business  for  him- 
self and  other  employes,  and  such  rights  cannot  be  Inteirfered  with. 
[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Torts,  Cent.  Dig.  I  10;  Dec 
Dig.— 10.] 


•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1917,'  by  West  Publishing  Company.  - 
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ijMxmcnov  101  (8) — Stkikes — iNTSBnoiBvoE  bt  Fobob. — Ad  Oct.  Ifi, 
1914,  c.  323,  f  20,  38  Stat.  730,  declares  that  no  restraining  order 
or  injunction  shall  be  granted  in  any  case  between  an  employer 
and  employes,  or  between  peraoas  employed  and  persons  seeking 
employment,  involving  or  growing  out  of  a  dispute  concerning  tbe 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  unless  necessary  to  prevent 
irreparable  injury  to  property  or  property  rights,  and  that    no 
such  restraining  order  shall  prohibit  any  person  or  persons,  whether 
singly  or  in  concert,  from  terminating  any  employment  or  from 
ceasing   to   perform   any    work   or    labor,    or   from    recommend- 
ing,  advising,  or  persuading  others  by  peaceable  means  to   do 
so.     £2m[96d}ployes  of   complainant,   a   ship  company,   engaged 
as  a  common  carrier,  which  also  carried  the  malls,  struck,  and 
defei&dants,    comprising    the    union    ofi   which    they    were   mem- 
bers, picketed  the  wharves  of  complainant  and  Intimidated  other 
laborers  from  accepting  complainant's  offers  of  employment    De- 
fendants threw  rocks  on  the  wharves  and  in  other  ways  Interfered 
by  violence  with  complainant's  business  and  access  to  its  ships. 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  Feb.  4,  1BS7,  c  lOi,  I  3,  24  Stat  880 
(Ck)mp.   St  1913,  I   8565),  and  section  10,  as  amended  by  act 
March  2,  1889,  c.  382,  f  2,  25  Stat  857  (Comp.  St  1913,  f  8574), 
respectively  declare  that  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  shall  afford  reasonable  facilities  for  the  exchange 
of  traffic  between  their  reflective  lines,  and  for  the  receiving, 
forwarding,   and   delivering  of  passengers  and  property   to   and 
from  their  several  lines,  and  that  any  oommon  carrier  which  shall 
willfully  omit  to  do  any  act  or  thing  required  to  be  done  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.    Held  that,  though  defendants  were 
aath<Mrized  under  the  statute  to  persuade  third  p^sons  to  decline 
complainant's  offers  of  empl<^meht,  and  to  refuse  to  deliver  goods 
to  eomplainant  or  to  patrcmixe  it,  their  interference  with  com- 
plainant's transportation  business  by  violence  was  unlawful  and 
wHl  be  enjoined,  as  it  would  not  only  expose  complainant  to  loss 
but  to  prosecuti<m  for  violations  of  law. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Injunction,  Cent  Dig,  %%  174, 
175;  Dec.  Dig.— 101  (8).l 

ToBTS  10--STBIKE8 — ^LiABiUTT  toi  ACTS  ov  Uniok. — ^A  trade  union, 
conducting  a  strike.  Is  liable  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  members 
and  others  associating  themselves  with  the  strikers,  unless  such  acts 
be  disavowed,  and,  in  the  case  of  members,  the  offenders  be  dis- 
ciplined or  expelled. 

[fid.  Note.'*-For  other  cases,  see  Torts,  Cent  Dig.  10;  Dec. 
Dig.-*10.] 

In  Equity.  Bill  by  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company 
against  the  International  Longshoremen^s  AssociatiQii  of 
Puget  Sound  and  others.    Injuncstion  granted. 
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Bogle^  €rrwo6$^  Merritt  <t  Bogle^  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for 
plaintiff. 

Thomas  B.  MaeMahon^  of  Seattle,  Waafa.,  for  defendants. 

Neterisr,  District  Judge. 

The  complainant  alleges,  in  substance,  that  it  is  a  foreign 
corporation  doing  business  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
doing  a  common-carrier  business  of  passengers  and  freight; 
that  it  owns,  controls,  and  operates  a  steamship  line  ex- 
tending from  the  ports  of  Puget  Sound  to  divers  ports  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  at  such  ports  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  it  has  connections  with  lines  of  railroads  and 
other  lines  of  steamships  and  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  traffic,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  known  as  the  ^^  Interstate  Commerce  Act,"  and 
its  amendments;  that  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  it  em- 
ploys a  large  number  of  men  in  and  about  its  docks  and 
piers,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  discharging  freight, 
and  in  the  handling  of  ihe  passenger  traffic,  and  that  it  was 
and  is  operating  from  Piers  2  and  A  in  Seattle ;  that  the  de- 
fendants are  citizens  of  Washington,  domiciled  in  this  dis- 
trict; that  J.  A.  Madsen  is  secretary  of  the  Longshoremen's 
Association,  and  M.  E.  Wright  assistant  secretary,  and  M. 
Myers  president  of  the  local  union  diereof  in  Seattle,  known 
as  "  Local  38-12  " ;  that  George  Whistler  is  secretary  of  said 
local  union,  and  the  defendants  Smith  and  Conners  are 
members  and  officers  thereof;  that  on  the  1st  day  of 
[966]  June  its  employees,  engaged  in  the  handling  of  freight 
at  said  piers,  were  members  of  the  defendant  union  and 
were  known  ae  longshoremen,  and  without  complaint  on  said 
day  all  employees  quit  work,  and  thereafter  submitted  de- 
mands for  certain  concessions  as  to  hours  of  service  and  com- 
pensation, whieh.  demands  were  granted,  and  on  the  10th  of 
June  following  they  returned  to  work;  tiiat  on  the  22d  of 
June,  without  any  deipand  ot  statement  of  grievance,  and 
without  notice,  all  of  said  member  employees  again  quit 
work  «nd  have  aiaoe  remained  away  from  such  service ;  tiliat 
immediately  upon  the  eniplqyees  eefclBiiig  to  labor  the  plain- 
tiiff,  ^^in.  orii^iioi  .^w  *.  *    discfaaEgeits  duties  as  a  com- 
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mon  carrier  and  perform  its  obligations  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,"  employed  other  workmen;  that  there- 
upon, "  and  at  the  time  of  the  strike  of  June  22,  1916,  the  , 
defendant  association  and  the  officers  thereof,  and  the  other 
defendants  who  are  parties  hereto,  and  other  officers  and 
members  of  said  association  to  plaintiff  unknown,  combined 
and  conspired  with  each  other,  and  combined  and  conspired 
with  other  organizations,  '^  *  ^  to  prevent  the  plaintiff 
from  carrying  on  its  business,  *  *  *  ^j^^  i^  pursuance 
of  such  combination  and  conspiracy  endeavored,  and  are 
endeavoring,  unlawfully  to  force  and  compel  the  workmen 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff  to  leave  its  service; 
*  *  *  that  by  threats,  display  of  numbers,  jeers,  and  by 
other  unlawful  means ''  defendants  intimidated  and  pre- 
vented, and  continued  so  to  do,  the  employees  from  remaining 
in  plaintiff's  service ;  that  they  have  assaulted  the  employees 
of  the  plaintiff,  stoiied  them  in  the  streets  as  they  approached 
Pier  2,  and  have  driven  away  those  about  to  enter  the  em- 
ployment of  plaintiff,  and  ^'have  turned  back  and  driven 
away  from  said  piers^  passengers  who  were  going  thereto  to 
take  passage  upon  the  vessels  of  plaintiff,  and  have  stopped 
wagons  carrying  equipment  for  said  vessels  from  entering 
said  piers,  and  have  forced  them  to  drive  away,  so  that  said 
equipment  could  not  be  loaded  upon  said  vessels";  and 
other  like  conduct  is  set  forth,  and  it  alleges  the  threatened 
destruction  of  the  property  of  the  complainant. 

Upon  motion  of  the  complainant,  based  upon  the  verified 
bill,  a  temporary  restraining  order  was  issued  on  the  7th 
of  July,  and  the  matter  set  for  hearing  on  July  15th  on 
application  for  temporary  injunction,  and  the  order  di- 
rected to  be  served  upon  the  defendants,  with  notice  to 
appear  at  said  time  and  show  why  a  temporary  injunction 
should  not  be  granted.  At  the  appointed  time  the  defend- 
ants appeared  and  filed  answers,  denying  all  of  the  charges 
of  the  complaint,  and  announced  readiness  for  trial  upon  the 
merits.  Upon  the  consent  of  both  parties  the  case  was  set 
for  trial  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  and  the  restridning  order 
continued  until  that  time.  Testimoiiy  at  said  time  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  part  of  the  complainant  and  the  defaiidantB, 
and  the  cause  taken  under  advisenSant^  and  by  consent  of 
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both  sides  was  continued  to  September  5th,  the  restraining 
order  remaining  in  force. 

The  testimony  shows  that  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Union  is  a  voluntary  association,  divided  into  districts, 
each  district  having  its  organization  and  affiliation  with  the 
international,  body;  that  the  [967 J  Pacific  coast  comprises 
one  district,  of  which  J.  J.  Foley,  of  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  is 
president,  and  J.  A.  Madsen,  of  Portland,  Or.,  secretary, 
and  that  M.  E.  Wright,  is  an  employe  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary,  who  attends  to  the  business  of  the  office  during 
the  secretary's  absence;  that  C.  Conners  and  S.  C.  Smith  are 
members  of  the  executive  board,  and  M.  Myers,  president, 
and  George  Whistler,  secretary,  of  the  Riggers'  and  Steve- 
dores' Union ;  that  the  district  association  has  series  in  each 
port,  which  are  designated  from  1  to  59,  some  having  ceased 
to  exist,  but  40-odd  local  organizations  are  now  in  existence, 
the  Pacific  Coast  district  being  known  as  '^  Local  38,"  and  the 
number  and  series  of  the  Seattle  organization  is  ^'  Riggers' 
and  Stevedores'  Local  Union  No.  38r-12,"  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  700  or  800.  May  1, 1916,  at  a  convention  held  at 
Seattle,  of  the  district  association,  '^  Local  38,"  a  scale  of 
wages  and  hours  of  employment  was  adopted.  This  was  to 
be  presented  to  the  employers  for  acceptance,  and  '^  it  was 
decided  to  enforce  a  wage  scale  and  working  rules."  ^'  The 
men  were  to  cease  work  for  those  firms  that  declined  to  pay 
the  scale  on  June  1st,  6  a.  m."  On  May  25th  demand  was 
presented  to  the  complainant  company  '^  for  an  increase  of 
wages  and  working  conditions."  The  demand  being  ig- 
nored, the  employees  quit  work  on  June  1st.  Thereafter 
complainant  ^  granted  all  the  demands  that  were  asked,"  and 
the  men  returned  to  work  June  10th.  The  executive  board 
of  the  defendant  association  negotiated  the  terms  upon  which 
the  men  returned  to  work  with  the  Employers'  Union  of 
San  Francisco,  which  also  represented  the  Employers'  Union 
of  Puget  Sound.  On  the  22nd  day  of  June,  without  notice 
or  further  demand,  the  employees  again  quit  work  and  have 
not  since  returned.  Mr.  Wright,  upon  inquiry,  told  Pierson; 
of  complainant  company : 

*«Tliat  the  strike  of  tbe  Alaaka  Steamibip  Ckunpany  was  not 
Intended ;  that  they  did  not  have  orders  to  strike  on  the  Alaska 
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Steamship  Company,  and  *  •  *  that  he  would  have  the  matter 
straightened  out  by  5  o'clock  that  afternoon;  but  I  never  heard 
anything  from  Mr.  Wright  until  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  whm 
he  •  *  ♦  and  Barry  ♦  ♦  •  came  down  to  Pier  2  and  said 
that  unless  we  could  guarantee  to  give  them  all  the  work  at  the 
smelter  they  would  still  stay  out  on  our  vessels." 

the  smelter  referred  to  being  the  smelter  at  Tacoma,  with 

the  operation  of  which  plaintiff  had  nothing  to  do.    The 

complainant  company  employed  from  90  to  120  men,  and 

Mr.   Pierson,  the  general  manager,  stated  that  after  the 

strike  was  called 

**  they  [the  strikers]  gathered  hi  front  of  Pier  2  and  also  Pier  A 
in  large  numbers,  sometimes  more  tlian  100,  and  they  would  stop 
any  one  that  looked  like  a  workman,  question  him  whether  they 
would  let  him  go  on  the  dock  or  not.  Even  passengers  of  our  ships 
with  tickets  were  stopped.  They  would  stop  a  man,  or  take  hold  of 
him,  and  want  to  know  where  he  was  going,  what  business  he  had 
on  the  dock,  whether  he  was  looking  for  a  job." 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "  Were  any  of  the  employees  at- 
tacked in  any  way  going  to  or  from  the  dock?"  he  said, 
^^Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  one  beaten  up, 
but  they  were  stopped."  This  witness  further  stated  that 
quarters  were  provided  by  complainant  for  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  steamer  Dolphin  at  an  expense  to  the  com- 
plainant [968]  of  approximately  $10,000  a  month,  and  that 
^^  when  we  had  them  employed  on  the  docks  close  in  to  the 
head  of  the  dock  they  [employees]  were  stcmed,  not  once, 
but  dozens  of  times,"  and  that  immediately  upon  the  tem* 
porary  restraining  order  being  issued  all  trouble  ceased,  and 
he  also  stated,  ^^  We  did  have  a  wagon  stopped."  On  cross- 
examination,  he  said  that  he  saw  stones  thrown,  but  be  did 
not  know  who  threw  them ;  that  no  one  was  arrested ;  that 
no  complaint  was  made,  except  to  the  officers  on  the  dock; 
that  no  person  could  be  identified,  except  ^'they  were  all 
button  men  mostly  " ;  but  he  could  not  identify  the  button 
as  the  longshoremen's  button.  When  asked  how  he  knew 
that  the  defendants  threw  the  stones^  he  stated : 

"  Because  I  know  those  men  went  on  a  strike,  and  they  were  doing 
everything  they  could  to  prevent  us  from  doing  business. 

"Q.  Aside  from  the  stones  that  were  thrown,  that  you  said  did 
no  damage  either  to  the  car  or  to  the  dock,  and  the  matches  that 
were  burned,  which  you  did  not  own,  nothing  happened?  A.  No; 
nothing." 
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A  Mr.  Cufihing  was  assaulted  a  day  or  two  after  a  memr 
ber  of  the  strike  committee  heard  him  ask  a  third  party 
whether  he  wanted  work  and  tell  this  party  he  could  obtain 
work  at  Pier  2  ^^and  receive  50  cents  an  hour  daytime,  75 
cents  overtime,  and  free  board  and  room."  He  was  assaulted 
by  men  who  wore  ^'  buttons,"  and  the  witness  thought  they 
were  longshoremen's  buttons. 

Carl  King,  an  employee,  as  he  was  leaving  the  plaintiff's 
plant,  was  accosted  by  two  men,  who  took  hold  of  him  and 
asked  what  he  was  doing,  and,  after  stating  that  he  was 
a  wireless  operator,  was  asked  to  produce  his  license.  Not 
having  it  with  him,  he  was  permitted,  to  go,  after  presenting 
a  student's  identification  card  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, of  which  he  had  been  a  student. 

Mr.  O'Connor,  an  employee  of  con^>lainant,  was  assaulted 
on  Occidental  Avenue,  between  Main  Street  and  First 
Avenue,  by  four  men,  one  of  whom  knocked  him  down  with 
brass  knuckles.  Three  longshoremen  were  arrested  and  are 
awaiting  triaL 

George  Miles,  driving  a  truck  for  the  Carmen  Manu- 
facturing Company,  attempted  to  deliver  a  load  of  mat^ 
tresses  to  complainant  and  was  told  by  some  of  the  men  on 
strike  that  he  ^'  had  better  not  go  in  there,  and  to  take  the 
load  back,"  and  thereupon  returned. 

John  Smith,  chief  stevedore  of  complainant  company,  tes- 
tified that  a  large  number  of  longshoremen  intiinidated  a 
crew  employed  by  him  on  the  Admiral  Evana  while  she  was 
unloading  at  Stacy  Street  Dock  No.  1,  by  entering  upon  the 
vessel  and  compelling  the  laborers  to  go  into  the  hold  of  the 
ship.  Other  acts  were  disclosed  by  the  testimony  whiqh 
need  not  be  detailed.  There  was  a  strike  upon  all  of  tiie 
docks  and  piers  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  except  the  port  com* 
mission,  which  had  entered  into  some  arrangement  with  the 
strike  committee,  and  the  strike  was  ordered  by  *' 86-12," 
except  as  to  plaintiff's  docks,  but  was  afterwards  extended 
to  these  docks,  and  pickets  were  placed  upon  the  various 
docks  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  and  a  strike  committee  and  bail 
committee  appointed. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
defenssi  in  which  denial  is  made  of  any  participation  in  any 
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of  the  acts  complained  [969]  of,  but  only  one  mm^r  of 
the  picketing  committee  was  called  and  testified. 

[1-d]  A  conspiracy  is  defined  as  a  combination  of  two  or 
more  persons  by  concerted  action  to  do  an  milawful  thing, 
or  to  do  a  lawful  thing  in  an  unlawful  manner.  Pettibone 
V.  United  States,  148  U.  S.  205,  13  Sup.  a.  542,  37  L.  Ed. 
419.  No  formal  agreement  is  necessary.  A  tacit  understand- 
ing is  sufficient,  and  it  is  not  essential  that  each  conspirator 
have  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  conspiracy,  the  means 
to  be  used,  or  that  the  agreement  be  unenforceable.  Acts  of 
agents  and  employees  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy  are 
acts  of  the  principals.  Vrdted  States  v.  Keitel,  211  U.  S.  879, 
29  Sup.  Ct.  123,  58  L.  Ed.  230. 

[4r-6]  A  picket  may  be  considered  an  agent  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization, and  where  a  picket  is  established  it  could  go  no 
further  than  interviews,  peaceable  persuasion,  and  induce- 
ments; and  slight  violence  or  intimidation  will  have  much 
weight  with  a  chancellor  in  determining  the  character  of  a 
picket,  or  the  acts  of  men  under  its  direction,  since  a  picket, 
under  the  most  favorable  consideration,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
interference  between  one  who  wishes  to  employ  and  those 
seeking  employment.  No  fair-minded,  unprejudiced  person 
riiould  desire  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  lawful 
operation  of  labor  organizations,  or  to  do  any  act  prejudicial 
to  such  organizations.  There  are  always  found,  however, 
some  reckless  and  revengeful  persons  among  the  membership 
of  such  organizations,  and  vicious  and  lawless  persons  some- 
times take  advantage  of  labor  strikes  to  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  persons  and  property,  or  to  induce  others  to  do 
so,  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  a  personal  vengeance,  or 
casting  suspicion  upon  and  creating  public  sympathy  against 
strikers,  so  that  great  caution  should  be  taken  by  labor  or- 
ganizations on  declaring  a  strike,  and  those  doing  picket 
duty,  to  see  that  no  rights  of  others,  by  their  members,  are 
transgressed.  Courts  have  invariably  upheld  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals to  form  labor  organizations  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  such  right  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Unlawful  Restraint  and  Monopoly  act.  Organ- 
ized labor  is  organized  capital,  consisting  of  brains  and 
muscle,  and  has  as  lawful  a  right  to  organize  as  have  the 
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stockholders  and  officers  of  corporations  ^ho  associate  and 
confer  together  with  relation  to  wages  of  employes  or  rules 
of  employment,  or  to  devise  other  means  for  making  their  in- 
vestments more  profitable.  Organized  labor  and  organized 
capital  have  equal  lawful  rights  to  associate,  consult,  and  con- 
fer with  relation  to  wages  and  rules  of  employment.  Ames  v. 
Union  Pacific  (C.  C.)  62  Fed.  7;  Thomas  v.  Cincinnati,  N.  O. 
<&  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.  (C.  C.)  62  Fed.  803.  Justice  Holmes,  in 
Vegelahn  v.  Chmtner,  while  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  167  Mass.  92,  44  N.  E.  1077,  35  L.  R.  A.  722, 
57  Am.  St.  Rep.  443,  said : 

"  If  it  be  true  that  workingmen  may  combine  with  a  view,  among 
other  things,  to  getting  as  much  as  they  can  for  their  labor,  just  as 
capital  may  combine  with  a  view  to  getting  the  greatest  possible  return, 
it  must  be  true  that,  when  combined,  they  have  the  same  liberty  that 
combined  capital  has  to  *  *  **  bestowal  or  refusal  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  they  otherwise  lawfully  control." 

[970]  It  is  not  unlawful  for  persons  to  comJDine  merely 
to  regulate  their  own  conduct  with  relation  to  legitimate 
competition,  although  others  may  be  indirectly  affected 
thereby.  The  right  of  property  and  liberty  of  action  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
every  citizen  of  this  country,  and  is  not  confined  to  political 
rights,  but  extends  to  activities  in  and  about  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  life,  whether  it  be  of  employee  or  employer.  The 
laborer  may  organize  for  protection,  and  bis  privilege  to 
work  for  whom  and  when  he  desires  is  granted,  and  the 
right  of  the  employer  to  employ  whom  he  elects  at  a  satis- 
factory price  is  not  denied,  and  neither  can  he  secure  more 
and  must  not  accord  less.  The  employer  is  also  accorded 
the  freedom  of  access  to  the  place  where  his  work  is  done, 
and  when  access  is  through  a  public  street,  unobstructed 
access  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  right  striking  laborers 
have  to  use  such  street  for  the  lawful  conduct  and  peaceable 
assembling  in  a  lawful  manner  and  for  lawful  purposes; 
but  any  person,.  wbUe  engaged  in  a  lawful  endeavor  of 
advancing  his  interest  and  securing  the  greatest  benefit  in 
a  lawful  manner,  must  not  attempt  to  secure  such  ends  by 
infringing  the  rights  of  others,  and  when  that  is  done  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  court,  when  the  matter  is  properly  pre- 
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seated,  to  intervene.  Courts  cannot  create  rights,  or  initiate 
new  powers  or  privileges,  and  can  only  define  existing  rights, 
and  apply  to  them  the  recognized  powers  and  privileges 
within  its  limitations.  The  creation  of  new  rights  or  pow- 
ers is  not  a  judicial  function.  That  is  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  defendants  had  the  right,  if  they  so  desired,  to  cease 
to  work.  Whether  they  had  good  cause  or  not  is  not  for 
this  court  to  say.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complainant  had 
the  right,  upon  the  defendants  ceasing  to  work,  to  employ 
whom  it  elected,  and  to  be  protected  against  overt  acts  of  de- 
fendants against  such  employees,  and  have  the  unobstructed 
use  and  enjoyment  of  its  property.  The  rights  of  the  sev- 
eral parties,  as  stated,  are  reciprocal,  and  are  measured  by 
the  same  rule. 

[T,  8]  In  determining  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  this 
issue,  consideration  must  be  given  to  section  20,  chapter  323, 
38  Stat,  at  Large,  page  730,  which  provides : 

"  That  no  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  be  granted  by  any 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  a  Judge  or  the  Judges  thereof,  in  any 
case  between  an  employer  and  employes,  or  between  employers  and 
employes,  or  between  employes,  or  between  persons  employed  and 
persons  seeking  employment,  involving  or  growing  out  of,  a  dispute 
concerning  terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  unless  necessary  to 
prevent  irreparable  injury  to  property,  or  to  a  property  right,  of 
the  party  making  the  application,  for  which  injury  there  is  no  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or  property  right  must  be 
described  with  particularity  in  the  appUcation,  which  must  be  in 
writing  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant  or  by  his  agent  or  attorney. 

"And  no  such  restraining  order  or  injunction  shaU  prohibit  any 
person  or  persons,  whether  singly  or  in  concert,  from  terminating 
any  relation  of  employment,  or  from  ceasing  to  perform  any  work 
or  labor,  or  from  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading  others  by 
peaceful  means  so  to  do;  or  from  attending  at  any  place  where 
any  such  person  or  persons  may  lawfully  be,  for  the  purpoee  of 
peacefully  obtaining  or  communicating  information,  or  from  peace* 
fully  persuading  any  person  to  work  or  to  abstain  from  working; 
or  from  ceasing  to  patronize  or  to  employ  any  party  to  such  dis- 
pute, or  from  [^71]  recommending,  advising,  or  persuading  others 
by  peaceful  and  lawful  means  so  to  do;  or  from  paying  or  giving  to, 
or  withholding  from,  any  person  engaged  in  such  dispute,  any  strike 
benefits  or  other  moneys  or  things  of  value ;  or  from  peaceably  assem- 
bling in  a  lawful  manner  and  for  lawful  purposes;  or  from  doing 
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any  act  or  thing  wtdch  might  lawf  ally  be  done  in  the  absence  of  sach 
cUspute  by  any  party  thereto ;  nor  shall  any  of  the  acts  specified  in 
this  paragraph  be  considered  or  held  to  be  violations  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States." 

With  this  provifiion  should  be  considered  section  3  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (24  Stat.  379),  which  provides: 

"  Bvery  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall, 
according  to  their  respective  powers,  afford  all  reasonable  •  •  * 
facilities  for  the  interchange  of  traffic  between  their  respective  lines, 
and  for  the  receiving,  forwarding,  and  delivering  of  passengers  and 
property  to  and  from  their  several  lines  and  those  connecting  there- 
with." 

Also  section  10  of  the  same  act,  as  amended  (25  Stat.  857), 
which  says : 

"Any  common  carrier  •  ♦  ♦  or  any  •  •  ♦  agent,  or  person, 
acting  for  or  employed  by  such  corporation,  who,  alone  or  with  any 
other  corporation,  company,  person,  or  party,  ♦  ♦  •  shall  will- 
fully do  or  cause  to  be  done,  ♦  ♦  •  or  shall  willfully  omit  or  fail 
to  do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  In  this  act  required  to  be  done, 

*  «    *    or  shall  aid  or  abet    *    •    •    such  omission  or  failure, 

*  *    •    shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

Sections  3  and  10  supra  impose  duties  on  complainant, 
with  penalties  attached  for  violation.  The  testimony  shows 
that  the  complainant  company  is  a  carrier  of  interstate 
commerce.  It  likewise  carries  United  States  mail  from  the 
port  of  Seattle  to  the  various  ports  and  places  in  the  Terri> 
toiy  of  Alaska,  at  which  ports  the  commerce  and  mails  are 
delivered  to  the  various  connecting  lines  of  transportation, 
and  as  such  carrier  sustains  a  special  relation  to  Uie  public. 
It  is  clearly  established  that  the  defendants  did  cooperate 
and  confederate  together  and  with  others  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  plaintiff  from  carrying  on  its  business  as 
a  carrier  of  interstate  commerce  and  United  States  mail. 
It  is  also  established  that  the  acts  done  went  beyond  the 
privilege  extended  and  license  granted  to  defendants  by  sec- 
tion 20,  supruj  and  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  complain- 
anty  and  that  these  acts  are  attributable  to  defendants.  The 
settlement  of  the  strike  on  June  1st  was  brought  about  by 
some  of  the  defendants  with  the  Employers'  Union  of  San 
Francisco  and  of  Puget  Sound.    They  negotiated  a  status 
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with  the  port  commission  of  Seattle,  and  directed  the  strike 
in  Seattle,  if  not  against  the  complainant,  against  other 
employers  of  their  labor  upon  the  docks  of  Seattle,  acting 
through  strike  committees,  who  were  given  charge  of  the 
conduct  of  the  strike,  and  who  appointed  members  to  do 
picket  duty,  which  strike  extended  to  complainant's  prop- 
erty, and  was  recognized  by  defendants  and  carried  on  by 
them.  It  further  shows  that  strikers  congregated  in  large 
numbers  about  the  plant  and  place  of  business  of  the  com- 
plainant company;  that  they  jeered  persons  going  in  and 
out,  not  using  any  vile  language,  however,  to  or  in  the  hear- 
ing of  persons  approaching  the  piers;  that  several  persons 
employed  by  plaintiff  were  assaulted;  that  rocks  were 
thrown  upon  the  docks  of  complainant,  where  men  [972j 
were  employed,  either  by  longshoremen  or  by  some  persons 
who  mingled  with  the  men  on  strike  and  must  have  been 
known  to  the  strikers,  and  no  action  was  taken  to  suppress 
such  conduct  or  to  apprehend  the  parties  or  disavow  such 
acts;  that  the  freedom  of  movement  of  persons  going  upon 
complainant's  docks  was  interrupted  by  members  of  the  de- 
fendant union ;  that  these  acts  continued  until  the  granting 
of  the  restraining  order. 

While  there  is  no  testimony  that  any  of  these  acts  were 
expressly  authorized,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  acts  were 
disapproved,  or  members  disciplined  or  Expelled.  The  testi- 
mony does  show  that  the  defendants  did  have  control  of  the 
situation  and  did  not  exercise  their  influence  or  power  to 
correct  the  irregularities  or  disavow  the  acts  until  the  issu- 
ance of  the  temporary  restraining  order  and  service  upon 
the  defendants,  when  all  overt  acts  ceased,  which,  consid- 
ered with  what  def^idants  did  do,  confirms  the  conclusion 
that  the  acts  were  under  the  authority  and  within  the  con- 
trol of  defendants.  When  persons  or  parties  set  in  motion 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  sentiment,  they  can- 
not take  the  benefits,  without  also  being  burdened  with  re- 
sponsibilities. Such  parties  thereby  assume  the  burden  of 
controlling  such  agency,  if  within  their  power;  and  if,  per- 
chance, some  persons  unauthorized,  acting  with  def^idants, 
commit  unauthorized  acts,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  defend- 
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ants  to  show  such  fact,  and,  if  committed  by  members  under 
the  control  of  the  association,  to  disavow  such  acts  by  caus- 
ing such  offending  members  to  be  disciplined  or  expelled. 
The  testimony  before  the  court  does  not  show  that  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  complainant, 
except  the  revenues  for  transportation  of  traffic;  nor  does 
the  evidence  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  defendants  un- 
lawfully prevented  "wagons  carrying  equipment  for  said 
vessels  from  entering  said  piers."  The  testimony  of  the 
driver  of  the  wagon  shows  that  the  request  was  not  to  de- 
liver, and  was  clearly  within  the  license  granted  by  section 
20,  supra.  I  think  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  rights  of  the 
complainant  as  an  interstate  commerce  and  United  States 
mail  carrier  were  violated,  that  defendants  exceeded  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  supra^  and  the 
duty  imposed  upon  plaintiff  by  the  Commerce  Act  was 
jeopardized. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  court  to  undertake  the  polic- 
ing of  the  city  of  Seattle  with  relation  to  the  employes  of 
complainant,  but  the  issue  here  is  limited  to  Piers  2  and  A 
and  approaches  thereto.  Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  court 
to  abridge  any  of  the  rights  given  by  section  20  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  supra.  Defendant  officers  and  members  of  de- 
fendant association  will  be  enjoined  from  unlawfully  caus- 
ing, inducing,  or  in  any  way  forwarding  any  of  the  acts 
complained  of  as  limited  herein,  and'  in  accordance  with  the 
view  herein  expressed. 

A  decree  may  be  presented. 


KNAUER  ET  AL.  v,  UNITED  STATES. 

(Oircuit  Ck)urt  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit    September  16,  1916.) 

[2S7  Fed.  Rep.,  8.] 

dtnoNAL  Law  1186  (4) — ^Review — ^Txchnicai  EhBctt— ImncricsHT. — 
Under  Rev.  St  f  1025  (Oomp.  St  1913, 1  1691),  which  provides  that 
no  indictment  shall  be  deemed  Insufficient  by  reason  of  any  defect 
or  imperfection  in  matter  of  form  only,  which  shall  not  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  defendant,  an  indictment  is  sufficient  which  con- 
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tains  a  sufllclent  accasation  of  crime,  anfl  allegt0  facts  wbldi  an 
sofflcient  in  law  to  soatain  a  convletloiu  and  which  fomiah  the 
accufied  with  such  description  of  the  charge  against  him  as  will 
enable  him  to  make  his  defense,  and  avail  hims^  of  his  conylction 
or  acquittal  for  protection  against  future  proceedings  for  the  same 
offense.* 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  Law,  Oent  Dig.  f  8215; 
Dec.  Dig.  1186  (4).] 

CONSPIRACT  43   (6) — Ck)NSPIBACT  TO  VIOLATE  LAW  OF  UNnCD  STATES — 

Indictment. — In  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  to  violate  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  the  conspiracy  itself  is  the  gist  of  the  offense, 
and  the  law  to  be  violated  need  not  be  set  out  with  the  particularity 
required  if  its  direct  violation  were  charged. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases^  see  Conspiracy,  Cent.  Dig.  SS  86,  81; 
Dec.  Dig.  43  (6).] 

Monopolies  31 — Anti-Tbust  Act — Conspibacy  in  Restraint  of 
Trade — Indictment, — ^An  indictment  for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
interstate  trade  or  commerce,  under  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  July 
2,  1890,  c.  647,  §  1,  26  Stat  209  (Oomp.  St  1813,  I  8820),  need  not 
aver  that  defendants  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  nor  the 
doing  of  an  overt  act,  nor  that  the  conspiracy  was  successful! 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  I  20;  Dec. 
Dig.  31.] 

Indictment  and  Information  59 — ^DsscRiPTtoir  of  Offense. — ^Whcn 
the  definition  of  an  offense,  whether  it  be  by  common  law.  or  by 
statute,  includes  generic  terms,  it  is  not  sufilcient  that  an  liidict- 
ment  charge  the  offense  in  the  same  generic  terms,  but  it  must  aver 
the  particulars. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Indictment  and  Information, 
Cent  Dig.  §1  180,  181;  Dec.  Dig.  59.] 

Indictment  and  Information  125   (5J)— DtJPLicsrrr — CoNSPiRAcrr. — 

A  charge  in  a  single  count  of  a  conspiracy  to  violate  two  or  more 

laws  of  the  United  States  does  not  render  the  indictment  duplicltous. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Indictment  and  Information, 

Cent.  Dig.  f  381 ;  Dec.  Dig.  125  (51) ;  Conspiracy,  Cent  Dig.  S  81.] 

Criminal  Law  1149 — Indictment  and  Information  163 — ^Motion  for 
Bill  of  Particulars — ^DiscaoniON  of  Court. — ^A  motion  by  the  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  case  for  a  bill  of  particulars  is  addressed  to 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  its  action  thereon  is  not  reviewable. 
[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  l^aw.  Cent.  Dig.  11 
3038-3043,  3058 ;  Dec  Dig.  1149 ;  Indictment  and  Information,  Cent 
Dig.  i  525;  Dec.  Dig.  163.] 

[8]  MoNOPGDuxfi  2&^Ajvti-Trust  Act — "Combination  in  REaTBAXST 
OF  TBADB."--*The  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  was 
formed  prior  to  1880,  and  at  oace  took  measures  to  prevent  manu- 

•Syllabus  copyrighted,  1917,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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facturers  and  dealers  in  plumbers*  suf^Hes  frMn  selling  direct  to 
consumers,  by  resolving  not  to  patronize  such  manufacturers  and 
dealers  as  refused  to  agree  to  such  restrictions,  and  by  adopting 
a  system  of  espionage.  This  policy  was  continued  after  1890,  and 
so  extended  as  to  bind  the  members  to  restrict  their  purchases  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers  who  sold  only  to  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, excluding  all  other  customers,  although  they  might  also  l)e 
master  plumbers.  Members  were  listed  in  a  book  issued  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  association.  Held  that,  on  the  enactment  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  the  association  became  an  illegal  combi- 
nation in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  and  that  any  member  who 
thereafter  joined  or  affiliated  with  it,  with  knowledge  of  its  illegal 
purposes  and  methods,  was  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent  Dig.  §  19; 
Dec  Dig.  29. 

For  other  definitions,  see  Words  and  Phrases,  First  and  Second 
Series,  Ckunbination  in  Restraint  of  Trade.] 
Monopolies  31 — Anti-Tbust  Act — Prosecution  ix>b  CjOnsfoajct  in 
Restbaint  of  Trade — ^EhriDENCE. — On  the  trial  of  members  of  the 
association  for  criminal  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade, 
the  official  record  of  the  piroceedings  of  the  association,  showing 
the  resohitioiia  passed  declaring  Its  purposes,  and  tilie  methods 
adopted  for  carrying  them  out,  was  admissible  in  evidence. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  %  20; 
Dec  Dig.  31.] 

In  Error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Iowa ;  John  C.  Pollock,  Judge. 

Criminal  prosecution  by  the  United  States  against  Robert 
Eoiauer  and  others.  Judgment  of  conviction,  and  defend- 
ants bring  error.    Affirmed. 


C.  Boyle  J  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Clark  MoKercher 
and  George  H.  Calvert^  both  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the 
brief),  for  plaintiffs  in  errosr. 

« 
Claude  B.  Porter^   U.    S.   Atty.,   of   Centerville,   Iowa 
(G.  Carroll  Todd^  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  on  the  brief),  for  the 
United  States. 

Before  Hook  and  Shxxh,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Keed,  Dis- 
trict Judge. 
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Ofkliiion  of  tbe  Court. 
Smith,  Circuit  Judge. 

Thirty-six  persons,  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Plumbers,  among  tliem  Robert  Knauer,  Hugh  B. 
McCarten,  John  P.  Cunningham,  and  George  H.  Weutz, 
were  indicted  by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa,  charged  with  a  conspir- 
acy in  violation  of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  which  is  as 
follows: 

**  Section  1.  Ey«7  contract,  combination  In  the  form  of  trust  or 
otherwise,  or  consplracyt  In  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  amonir 
the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
illegal.  £3very  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage 
in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  Imprison [  10]  ment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  court."    26  Stat.  209. 

The  defendants  were  all  tried,  found  guilty,  and  Knauer, 
McCarten,  Cunningham,  and  Wentz  were  sent^iced,  and  sued 
out  a  writ  of  error  in  this  court.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
plaintiffs  in  error  were  defendants  in  the  district  court,  and 
the  defendant  in  error  was  the  plaintiff  there,  and  they  will 
be  so  styled  here.  The  record  contains  more  than  2,300 
pages,  and  there  are  more  than  660  pagefii  in  the  printed 
arguments.  All  this  has  been  read  and  carefully  consid* 
ered,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  case  must  be  treated  in  this 
opinion  in  a  more  condensed  form. 

The  first  and  second  assignments  of  error  complain  of 
the  overruling  of  demurrers  to  the  indictment  and  the  simi- 
lar overruling  of  the  motion  to  quash  it  The  indictment 
covers  26  pages  of  the  printed  record,  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, set  it  out  in  full  here.  It  in  substance  charged  that 
from  the  4th  day  of  June,  1911,  to  the  finding  of  the  indict- 
ment 240  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  plumbing 
supplies,  who  are  named,  and  the  particular  places  where 
they  were  engaged  in  business  are  given,  were  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  in  such  plumbing  supplies;  that  the 
defendants  were  engaged  during  all  of  said  period  in  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  such  interstate  commerce  in  plumb- 
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ing  supplies,  the  place  of  business  of  each  of  the  defendants 
is  given,  and  that  each  of  them  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Master  Plumbers;  and  when  he  held 
any  office  therein,  or  in  the  State  Association  of  Master 
Plumbers  subordinate  to  the  National  Association,  or  in 
local  associations  so  subordinate,  those  facts  are  set  forth. 
The  indictment  further  alleges  that: 

"Bach  of  said  local  associations  has  throughout  said  period  been 
affiliated:  (1)  With  other  similar  associations  of  master  plumbers  in 
all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the  United  States;  (2)  with  a 
certain  association  in  each  State  called  the  State  Master  Plumbers' 
Association  for  that  State,  composed  of  members  whose  qualifications 
for  membership  have  consisted  in  their  being  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  several  local  associations  of  said  State,  wherever  such  local 
associations  existed,  and  in  their  being  willing  to  be  subordinate  to 
said  State  associations;  and  (8)  with  stiU  another  association  called 
the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  United  States,  com- 
posed of  all  the  members  of  all  said  local  and  State  associations,  and 
to  which  all  said  local  and  State  associations  have  been  subordinate. 
7he  prime  object  of  all  said  local  and  State  associations,  and  of  said 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  United  States, 
throughout  said  period  of  time,  as  said  defendants  have  each  well 
known,  has  been  to  secure  to  the  members  thereof  all  the  business  in 
the  United  States  growing  out  of  the  furnishing  and  installing  of 
plumbing  supplies,  and  this  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  aU  others 
engaging  in  or  endeavoring  to  start  or  carry  on  such  business,  and 
thereby  unlawfully  to  monopolize  that  business. 

"  To  this  end  said  members  of  said  local  and  State  associations  and 
said  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  United  States 
have,  at  all  times  during  said  period,  concertedly  conducted  their 
business  strictly  upon  a  plan  involving  the  purchasing  of  such  plumb- 
ing supplies  only  from  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  who 
have  refrained  from  selling  or  furnishing  such  plimibing  supplies  to 
master  plumbers  and  retail  dealers  not  members  of  such  associations, 
and  refusing  to  deal  with  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  who 
have  made  or  endeavored  to  make  sales  to  master  plumbers  and  retail 
dealers  not  members  of  said  association ;  and  as  a  part  of,  and  for  in* 
[11]  suring  adherence  to  and  the  success  of  said  plan  of  business, 
said  members  and  associations  have  established  and  maintained  a 
system  of  espionage  over  the  business  of  said  manufacturers  and 
wholesale  dealers  and  that  of  all  persons  and  concerns  not  members 
of  such  associations;  have  systematically  gathered  and  dtssemfnated 
among  themselves  information  touching  acts  of  such  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  dealers  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  said  business  which 
were  not  in  accord  with  said  prime  object  of  said  associations,  and 
95826'— 17— VOL 
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particularly  touching  sales  of  such  plnmbhig  supplies  to  persons  and 
concerns  not  members  of  any  of  said  associations ;  in  many  inBtancea 
have  taken  upon  themselves  to  notify  such  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  of  their  said  *  unethical '  acts  in  a  way  to  imply  a  threat 
of  refusal  to  deal  with,  tliat  is  to  say,  a  boycott,  and  have  often  in 
fact  boycotted,  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  so  offending ;  and  have 
busied  themselves  in  the  procuring  of  the  passage  of  local  laws  and 
ordinances  pertaining  to  the  licensing  of  plumbers  and  the  installing 
of  plumbing,  and  in  the  administering  of  such  local  laws  and  ordi- 
nances in  such  manner  as  wrongfully  to  favor  such  associations  and 
their  members  as  against  pendens  not  members  of  such  associations; 
and  those  things  have  been  done,  notwithstanding  the  proportion  of 
the  business  so  carried  on  by  said  members  of  said  associations  has 
v^ry  greatly  exceeded  the  proportion  carried  on  by  others,  whereby 
said  members  of  said  associations  have  been  in  a  position  where,  by 
such  concerted  action,  they  could,  as  they  have  well  known,  bring 
financial  ruin  to  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  failing  to  con- 
duct their  business  in  accord  with  said  prime  object  of  said  associa- 
tions— all  to  the  great  humiliation  of  said  manufacturers,  wholesale 
dealers,  and  others  who  were  not  members  of  said  association,  and 
the  serious  and  inexcusable  oppression  of  many  worthy  persons  less 
prosperous  than  themselves  who  have  been  ambitious  to  engage  in; 
but  who  have  been  by  said  conspiracy  prevented  from  engaging  in, 
the  business  of  master  plumbers  in  competition  with  said  members  of 
■aid  association,  as  well  as  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  general 
public,  and  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  their  own  profession. 

"  Bo  far  as  the  pmrchasing  of  said  plumbing  supplies  from  manu- 
facturers thereof  and  wholesale  dealers  therein  has  been  concerned, 
each  of  said  defendants,  throughout  said  period  of  time,  has,  in 
every  way  in  his  power,  and  in  ruthless  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others,  conducted  his  business  upon  the  unlawful  and  oppressive  plan 
aforesaid,  well  knowing  the  character  and  effect  thereof,  and  intend- 
ing to  accomplish  said  prime  object  of  said  associations,  and  so  have 
put  an  undue,  unwarranted,  and  unreasonable  restraint  upon  the 
interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  this  indictment  above  described, 
particnlarly  in  said  Central  Division  of  said  Southern  District  of 
Iowa,  and  have  prescribed  and  enforced  a  rule  for  governing,  and  one 
which  has  in  fact  governed,  said  trade  and  commerce,  and  unlawfully 
have  engaged,  as  aforesaid,  in  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
commerce  among  the  several  States  contrary  to  said  act  of  Gongren 
and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States.*' 

The  defendants,  apparently  without  withdrawing  the  plea 
of  not  guilty  theretofore  entered,  filed  on  October  29, 1914,  a 
general  demurrer  to  the  indictment,  and  on  November  28, 
1914,  filed  a  general  and  special  demurrer,  which  we  assume 
was  a  substitute  for  the  original  demurrer.    It  was  elaborate, 
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but  in  substance  was  upon  the  grounds:  First,  that  the  in- 
dictment  did  not  state  facts  suJSicient  to  constitute  a  crime 
against  the  United  States ;  second,  that  it  is  duplicitous ;  third, 
the  specific  purposes  and  acts  charged  as  constituting  a  con- 
spiracy are  not  charged  against  the  defendants;  fourth,  that 
the  indictment  is  insufficient,  vague,  uncertain,  indefinite, 
and  informal.  The  ways  in  which  the  indictment  is  deemed 
insufficient,  vague,  uncertain,  indefinite,  and  informal  are 
then  set  forth  in  detail,  and  would  cover  five  pages  of  this 
opinion.  The  defendants  also  filed  a  motion  to  quash  the 
indictment  substantially  upon  the  same  alleged  grounds. 
[12  J  These  demurrers  and  the  motion  to  quash  were  over- 
ruled by  the  court. 

[1]  It  is  provided  by  section  1025  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
that: 

"No  indictment  found  and  presented  by  a  grand  Jury  in  any  dis- 
trict or  circuit  or  other  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
insufficient,  nor  shaU  the  trial,  judgment,  or  other  proceeding  thereon 
be  affected  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  imperfection  in  matter  of  form 
only,  whidi  shaU  not  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  defendant'* 

The  question  in  its  last  analysis  is:  Does  the  indictment 
contain  a  sufficient  accusation  of  crime,  and  do  its  aver- 
ments furnish  the  accused  with  such  a  description  of  the 
charge  against  them,  as  will  enable  them  to  make  their 
defense  and  avail  themselves  of  their  conviction  or  acquittal 
for  protection  against  future  proceedings  for  the  same 
offense?  And  it  has  been  held  that  the  indictment  must  be 
sufficient  to  inform  the  court  of  the  facts  alleged,  so  that 
it  may  decide  whether  they  are  sufficient  in  law  to  sustain  a 
conviction  if  one  should  be  had.  United  States  v.  Cruik- 
shanky  92  U.  S.  542,  558,  28  L.  Ed.  588 ;  Dunbar  v.  United 
States,  156  U.  S.  185,  191,  15  Sup.  Ct  325,  39  L.  Ed.  390; 
Rosen  v.  United  States,  161  U.  S.  29,  34,  16  Sup.  Ct.  434, 
480,  40  L.  Ed.  606 ;  New  York  Central  Railroad  v.  United 
States,  212  U.  S.  481,  497,  29  Sup.  Ct.  304,  53  L.  Ed.  613; 
United  States  v.  Bennett,  16  Blatchf .  338,  24  Fed.  Cas.  1093, 
1097;  Hume  v.  United  States,  55  C.  C.  A.  407,  118  Fed. 
689,  696. 

[2]  in  all  charges  of  conspiracy,  the  cpnspiracy  itself  is 
the  gist  of  the  offense,  and  where  a  conspiracy  is  charged 
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to  violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  if  the  conspiracy 
be  specifically  alleged,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  the  details 
of  the  law  of  the  United  States  to  be  violated  with  the  ac- 
curacy it  would  be  if  the  charge  were  directly  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  the  conspir- 
acy to  violate  it.  Williamson  v.  United  StateSy  207  U.  S. 
425,  446,  28  Sup.  Ct.  163,  52  L.  Ed.  278. 

[3]  The  act  in  question  does  not  require  that  the  defend- 
ants should  have  been  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  If 
they  were  all  engaged  exclusively  in  intrastate  commerce, 
and  they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  the  trade  of  the 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who  were  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  that  would  make  them  guilty.  Loewe  v. 
Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274,  301,  28  Sup.  Ct.  301,  52  L.  Ed.  488, 13 
Ann.  Cas.  816;  Noah  v.  United  States^  229  U.  S.  373, 
379,  33  Sup.  Ct.  780,  57  L.  Ed.  1282;  Patterson  v.  United 
States^  138  C.  C.  A.  123,  222  Fed.  599,  618.  This  is  sub- 
stantially what  is  charged  here.  It  is  not  necessary  to  their 
guilt  that  the  conspiracy  should  be  .successful.  Under  the 
ancient  law  of  conspiracy,  no  overt  act  was  at  all  necessary 
to  make  out  the  guilt  of  the  defendant 

On  March  2,  1867,  Congress  passed  a  law  (section  30,  c. 
169,  14  Stat.  471,  484),  which  is  substantially  re-enacted 
in  section  5440  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  section  37  of  the 
Criminal  Code  (act  March  4,  1909,  c.  321,  35  Stat.  1096 
[Comp.  St.  1913  §  10201]).    In  its  last  revision  this  reads: 

*'Sec.  37.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  any 
offense  against  the  United  States,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States 
In  any  manner  [18]-  or  for  any  purpose,  and  one  or  more  of  such 
parties  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  of  the 
parties  to  such  conspiracy  shaU  he  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
doUars,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.** 

The  defendants  are  not  charged  under  that  section,  but 
under  section  1  of  26  Stat.  209.  The  act  in  question  does 
not  contain  the  clause  that  if  ^^  one  or  more  of  such  parties 
do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,''  nor  any 
similar  words.  Under  these  circumstances  an  overt  act  by 
any  of  the  defendants  was  unnecessary  imder  this  section 
of  the  Sherman  Law.  Nash  v.  United  States^  229  U.  S. 
878,  878,  88  Sup.  Ct  780,  57  L.  Ed.  1282;  Brown  v.  ElUott, 
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225  U.  S.  892,  82  Sup.  Ct  812,  56  L.  Ed.  1186;  Eyde  v. 
Vmted  States,  225  U.  S.  847,  82  Sup.  Ct.  798,  56  L.  Ed. 
1114,  Ann.  Cas.  1914A,  614. 

But  the  further  consideration  of  that  question  is  not  es- 
sential here,  as  there  are  a  number  of  acts  done  by  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  effect  the  object  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy. 

[4]  It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  criminal  pleading 
that  when  the  definition  of  an  offense,  whether  it  be  by 
common  law  or  by  statute,  includes  generic  terms,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  indictment  charge  the  offense  in  the  same 
generic  terms  as  in  the  definition,  but  it  must  state  the 
species — it  must  descend  to  particulars.  United  States  v. 
Cruikshank,  92  U.  S.  542,  558,  28  L.  Ed.  588;  VniUd  States 
V.  Hess,  124  U.  S.  483,  8  Sup.  Ct.  571,  31  L.  Ed.  516. 

[5]  It  is  claimed  that  the  indictment  is  duplicitous,  in 
that  it  charges  a  conspiracy  to  violate  more  than  one  section 
of  the  Sherman  Law  in  a  single  count.  ^^The  court  will 
never  be  keen  to  hold  an  indictment  bad  for  duplicity." 
5  Ruling  Case  Law,  1081.  Without  intimating  that  we 
think  such  a  thing  possible  under  the  Sherman  Law  as  an 
indictment  being  duplicitous  because  it  charges  in  one  count 
a  violation  of  two  or  more  sections  of  the  act,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  a  charge  in  a  single  count  of  a  conspiracy  to  violate 
two  or  more  laws  of  the  United  States  is  not  duplicitous. 
Joflin  Mercantile  Co.  v.  United  States,  181  C.  C.  A.  160, 
218  Fed.  926,  929,  Ann.  Cas.  1916C,  470;  John  Ound  Brew- 
ing Co.  V.  United  States,  124  C.  C.  A.  268,  206  Fed.  886. 
Without  more,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  demurrers 
and  motion  to  quash  were  all  properly  overruled. 

[6]  The  indictment  was  returned  June  4,  1914.  On  July 
7,  1914,  the  defendants  were  all  arraigned  and  pleaded  not 
guilty.  By  agreement  of  parties  the  case  was  then  set  for 
trial  on  December  8,  1914.  At  that  time  the  case  was  upon 
application  of  defendants  continued  until  February  8,  1915. 
On  February  9,  1915,  the  case  not  having  been  reacted  be- 
cause the  trial  judge  had  not  reached  Des  Moines,  the  defend- 
ants filed  a  motion  for  a  bill  of  particulars.  This  was  sup- 
ported and  resisted  by  affidavits.  This  motion  was  submitted 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  judge  on  February  10th.   It  was  over- 
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ruled,  ^  both  as  to  its  merits  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
the  same  was  filed  without  leave,  and  after  this  case  had  been 
twice  peremptorily  set  for  trial,  and  the  defendants  had  de- 
murred to  and  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  indictment  herein.'^ 
This  application  was  addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
court,  and  its  action  thereon  is  not  subject  to  review.  Dun- 
lop  V.  United  States^  165  [14]  U.  S.  486, 491, 17  Sup.  Ct  376, 
41  L.  Ed.  799.  See  Rinker  v.  United  States,  81  C.  C,  A.  879, 
161  Fed.  755,  759 ;  Marria  v.  United  Staies,  88  C.  C.  A.  532, 
161  Fed.  672,  681.  Nothing  need  be  added  on  this  subject. 
The  matter  was  discretionary  with  the  trial  court,  and  not 
only  is  no  abuse  of  the  discretion  shown,  but  the  long  delay 
in  filing  the  motion  until  the  case  was  substantially  reacdied  a 
second  time  for  trial  fully  justified  the  action  of  the  trial 
court. 

[7]  The  sixth  assignment  of  error  is  to  the  overruling  of  a 
request  for  instructed  verdict  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the 
evidence,  and  the  seventh  assignment  is  that  there  is  no  com- 
petent evidence  to  sustain  the  verdict.  In  Eastern  States 
Lumber  Association  v.  United  Staies,  234  U.  S.  600,  34  Sup. 
Ct.  951,  58  L.  ]^d.  1490,  L.  R.  A.  1915A,  788,  it  appear^  that 
there  was  a  combination  of  retail  lumber  dealers  to  distribute 
to  the  members  of  the  association  names  of  wholesale  lumber 
dealers  who  made  prices  to  consumers.    The  court  said : 

*'A  retail  dealer  haa  the  unquestioned  right  to  stop  dealing  with 
a  wholesaler  for  reasons  sufflcient  to  himself  and  may  do  so  because 
he  .thinks  such  dealer  is  acting  unfairly  in  trying  to  undermine  his 
trade.  'But,*  as  was  said  hy  Mr.  Justice  Lurton,  speaking  for  the 
court  in  Grenada  Lumber  Co.  v.  Mississippi,  217  U.  S.  438,  440  [80 
Sup.  Ct.  635,  54  L.  Ed.  826],  'when  the  plaintiffs  in  error  combine 
and  agree  that  no  one  of  them  wUl  trade  with  any  producer  or  wh<rfe- 
saler  who  shall  sell  to  a  consumer  within  the  trade  range  of  any 
them,  quite  another  case  is  presented.  An  act  harmless  when  done 
by  one  may  become  a  public  wrong  when  done  by  many  acting  in  con- 
cert, for  it  then  takes  on  the  form  of  a  conspiracy,  and  may  be  pro- 
hibited or  punished,  If  the  result  be  hurtful  to  the  public  or  to  the 
individual  against  whom  the  concerted  action  Is  <llrected.*  When  the 
retailor  goes  beyond  his  personal  right  and,  conspiring  and  combining 
with  others  of  like  purpose,  seelss  to  obstruct  the  free  course  of  inter- 
state trade  and  commerce  and  to  unduly  suppress  competition  by  plac- 
ing obnoxious  wholesale  dealers  under  the  coercive  influence  of  a  con- 
demnatory report  circulated  among  others,  actual  or  possible  custom- 
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era  of  tbe  offenders,  he  exoeeds  his  lawful  rights,  and  audi  action 
brings  bUn  and  those  acting  with  him  within  the  condemnation  of 
the  act  of  CJongress,  and  the  district  court  was  right  in  ao  holding." 

The  defendants  contend  that  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers  was  organized  for  legitimate  purposes,  and 
that  if  it  deviated  from  such  purposes  and  engaged  in  an 
illegal  enterprise  as  charged  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
defendants,  and  particularly  Cunningham  and  Wentz,  ever 
joined  in  the  proceedings  to  convert  this  organization  from 
its  legitimate  purposes  to  the  illegal  ones  charged.  Very 
considerable  reliance  in  this  regard  is  placed  upon  Ryan  v. 
United  States,  132  C.  C.  A.  267,  216  Fed.  13.  This  makes 
it  important  to  ascertain  from  the  evidence  whether  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Master  Plumbers,  imsnediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Law,  was  a  legal  orgoinzation 
which  was  diverted  to  an  illegal  purpose,  or  whether  it  was 
illegal  from  the  pai^age  of  the  act  of  1890.  The  official  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers' 
were  introduced  In  evidence  and  it  appears  therefrom  that : 

*'For  some  time  prior  to  the  dose  of  1882,  the  Master  Plumbers' 
Association  of  New  York  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction 
of  the  neceasity  of  taking  some  concerted  action  looking  towards  pro- 
tection against  the  injury  resulting  to  the  trade  through  the  facilities 
to  purchase,  at  and  below  trade  price,  afforded  to  the  outside  public 
by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  plumbing  materials. 

[15]  '*A  fuU  attendance  of  the  association  was  held  on  December 
1st,  which  subsequently  resolved  Itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole. 
The  subject  of  'protection  to  the  trade'  was  made  the  order  of  the 
day  (General  Locke  being  called  to  the  chair),  and  was  carefully  dis- 
cussed; the  result  being  that  a  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  to 
devise  such  measures  as  would  be  best  calculated  to  secure  the  needed 
protection. 

"This  committee,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  was  discharged,  owing 
to  the  want  of  such  discretionary  power  as  would  enable  It  to  act 
efficiently.  A  new  committee  of  twenty-one,  afterwards  enlarged  to 
twenty-five,  was  then  created  in  its  place,  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Byrne  as 
chairman,  having  a  fuller  scope  of  action  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  It  This  conunlttee  met  on  the  10th  of  January 
[1883],  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York  City,  and  organized  by  electing 
officers  and  appointing  several  sub-committees,  and  Issued  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  Brooklyn  to  unite  with 
them,  which  was  heartily  responded  to.  The  committee  immediately 
realized  that  to  insure  success  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  the  trade  throughout  the  country  generally^  and  accord- 
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Ingly  the  following  drcnlar.  Issued  by  the  joint  protection  committees 
of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Associations,  was  prepared  by  the 
secretary  and  sent  broadcast  all  over  the  United  States: 

["  'AMOdation  of  Master  Plnmbera  of  the  City  of  New  York.     U  West  24th 
Street.     Geo.  D.  Scott,  president     F.  Reynolds,  secretary.] 

"  *  New  Yobk,  January  2S,  198S. 

"  *To  the  moiter  plumbers  of  the  United  States: 

"  'Gkntlemxn  :  The  necessity  of  adequate  protection  against  inflo- 
ences  having  an  injurious  bearing  on  our  business  has  at  last  aroused 
considerable  attention  and  created  widespread  discussion  among  the 
trade;  and,  as  a  result,  the  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  together  with  that  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  have 
decided  to  take  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  with  a  view  to  the 
termination  of  so  deplorable  and  unsatisfactory  a  condition  of  affairs. 

"'The  associations,  therefore,  of  the  two  cities,  through  their 
respective  presidents,  have  appointed  two  committees  to  work  in  con- 
cert— the  New  York  one  consisting  of  twenty-five  and  the  Brooklyn 
one  of  eleven  members — ^for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  considering 
the  most  efficient  means  for  the  better  protection  of  our  interests  and 
also  the  inmiediate  adoption  of  such  plans  as  may  best  conduce  to 
that  end. 

"'It  would  scarcely  be  flattering  to  their  Intelligence  to  remind 
master  plumbers  of  the  obvious  abuses  which  have  crept  into  their 
business,  or  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  it  labors  from  vari- 
ous causes.  Yet  the  best  method  of  grappling  with  and  suppressing 
evils  so  manifold  and  deep-lying  must  be  matter  of  serious  and  deep 
consideration  to  those  directly  concerned. 

*' '  Realizing,  then,  that  the  time  for  action  has  arrived,  we  are 
instructed  to  communicate  with  you  confidentially  to  enlist  your  ap- 
proval and  cooperation.* 


•* 


It  appears  that: 

*'  The  responses  to  this  appeal  were  of  so  encouraging  a  character 
as  to  warrant  the  committee  in  taking  active  measures  to  ensure  the 
formation  of  master  plumbers  associations  in  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  different  States,  with  a  view  to  paving  the  way 
for  holding  a  national  convention  of  the  craft  in  the  near  future, 
and  the  ultimate  formation  of  a  national  association,  sufficiently 
strong  in  numbers  and  united  in  sentiment,  to  command  proper  con- 
sideration from  manufacturers  and  dealers." 

Subsequently  it  appears  the  following  was  issued : 

["  Committee  Rooms  of  the  Association  of  Master  Plnmbers  of  the  Cities  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.] 

"  Febbuaby  26,  1883. 
^  To  the  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States ; 

*' Gentlbicbit  :  The  address  lately  issued  to  the  Master  Plumbers 
of  the  United  States  by  the  committee  on  protection  of  the  New  York 
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and  Brooklyn  [16]  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  an  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  those  Interested  in  the  questions  to  which 
it  referred,  has  met  with  a  response  so  cordial,  so  unanimous,  and 
so  far  exceeding  our  most  sanguine  hopes,  as  to  warrant  them  In 
laying  before  you  a  few  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  whereby 
our  rights  may  be  best  protected.  •  *  *  And  now  on  this  all 
important  question  of  protection  of  our  trade  Interests,  which  Is  really 
the  pivot  of  the  position  we  are  striving  for  as  an  organization,  it 
was  necessarily  alluded  to  only  in  guarded  terms  in  our  late  circular ; 
nevertheless  it  evoked  so  universal  and  heartfelt  approval  that  we 
are  more  than  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  this  question  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  solved  by  a  general  convention  of  the  trade." 

Under  these  circulars  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Plumbers  took  place.  On  taking  the 
chair  Mr.  Mead  addressed  the  assembled  delegates. 

"  Mr.  Wadx.  I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  amend  the  address  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  *  protection  *  and  substitute  the  words  '  trade  inter- 
ests.' *  •  •  I  simply  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  in 
Chicago  have  made  up  our  minds  to  change  the  word  '  protection '  as  it 
occurs  there  to  the  words  '  trade  interests,'  thus  giving  a  broader  field 
to  work  upon.  And  we  think  that  the  change  would  be  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  of  us,  of  all  plumbers  throughout  the  United  States. 
*  •  •  I  am  probably  as  radical  as  any  man  in  this  convention  in 
favor  of  protection.  I  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  it.  I  have 
correspondence  here  with  me  to  show  that  we  have  carried  our  point 
in  Chicago.  We  have  established  a  careful  policy,  and  that  policy 
we  will  always  use.  We  have  brought  our  men  to  their  knees.  Now, 
we  don't  desire  that  our  enemies  should  know  what  we  are  going 
to  do  here  in  this  convention^  and  if  we  use  the  word  *  protection '  they 
wiU  know  just  what  we  are  about;  but  if  we  should  use  the  words 
'  trade  interests '  they  won't  know  exactly  what  it  means.  I  believe  In 
fighting  our  enemies  without  gloves.  Let  us  establish  our  policy,  and 
then  let  them  come  to  us,  instead  of  our  going  to  them." 

The  question  was  subsequently  put  on  the  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  word  '^  protection  "  and  insert  the  words ''  trade 
interests,"  and  lost.  Subsequently  at  the  same  meeting,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Boyd,  a  committee  of  10  was  appointed  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  for  protection  between  the  dealers  and  master 
plumbers  throughout  the  United  States.  At  a  later  hour  it 
was  said : 

"  It  must  be  thoroughly  a  national  association  spreading  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Gentlemen, 
the  question  of  protection  directly  falls  to  the  ground  and  is  done 
when  you  have  a  national  association  that  is  broad  enough  so  that  we 
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can  send  forth  an  edict  to  any  firm  of  materialmen  in  any  city,  In  any 
State,  and  that  edict  goes  forth  that  you  shall  protect  in  the  different 
cities  every  one  that  sends  an  honest  complaint,  until  you  shall  be  able 
to  say  to  any  dealer:  'Until  you  protect  the  men  in  the  plomhlng 
business  in  your  city  by  preserving  the  proper  discount,  we  shall  not 
buy  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  your  materials.'  '* 

The  next  year,  in  1884,  the  national  association  met  at  Bal- 
timore, and  they  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas  the  manufacturing  and  wholesale  firms  in  plumbing  ma- 
terials persist  in  selling  to  consumers  to  our  injury  and  detriment, 
placing  us  toward  our  customers  in  the  light  of  extortionists,  caus- 
ing endless  trouble ;  and 
"  Whereas  the  system  of  protecting  us  from  this  wrong  which  draws 
In  its  wake  other  wrongs,  is  ineffective;  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  perfect  such  a  system,  by  united  action,  which  wiU  remove  tiieae 
evils. from  which  we  have  suffered  for  years :  Therefore  be  it 
**  Resolved,  That  we  withdraw  our  patronage  from  any  firm  manu- 
facturing or  dealing  in  plumbers'  material  selling  to  oth^v  than 
master  plumbers. 

[17]  "Resolved,  That  the  manufacturers  of  gas  fixtures  selling  to 
consumers  shall  not  receive  the  patronage  of  any  master  plumber. 

"Resolved,  That  the  master  plumbers  shall  demand  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  dealers  in  plumbing  materials  to  aeU  goods  to 
none  but  master  plumbers. 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  Journey- 
men and  plumbers  who  place  in  buildings  plumbing  material  bought 
by  consumers  of  manufacturers  or  dealers. 

"Resolved,  That  any  manufacturing  or  wholesale  dealers  dealing 
in  wrought  Iron  pipe,  who  sell  to  consumers,  shall  not  receive  our 
patronage. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  association  in 
every  State  and  county,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  proper 
officer  at  its  head  In  the  State  any  violation  of  these  resolutions. 

"Resolved,  That  these  measures  are  Just  and  necessary  to  our  wel- 
fare and  a  rigid  enforcement  is  demanded. 

'*  Resolved,  That  this  convention  indorse  the  above,  and  urge  upon 
the  national  association  to  perfect  and  adopt  a  uniform  oystem  of 
protection  for  the  trade  over  their  entire  Jurisdiction." 

In  1886  the  association  met  at  St.  Louia  At  this  meet- 
ing President  Young  was  authorised  to  use  such  measiures 
as  he  deemed  prudent  in  presenting  the  Baltimore  resolu- 
tions properly  before  the  manufacturers.  The  secretary 
reported  that  he  had  sent  copies  of  the  Baltimore  resolutions 
to  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  throughout  the  country 
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for  their  signatures,  and  that  the  responses  were  almost 
universally  prompt  and  favorable,  and  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted: 

**  Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Master  Piumi)ers,  in  con- 
vention assembled  at  Baltimore,  June  25,  1884,  in  view  of  the  nu- 
merous false  relations  which  have  sprung  up  between  tlie  manu- 
facturers, plumbers,  and  consumers,  whereby  confusion  and  injus- 
tice have  been  produced,  after  much  thought  and  discussion,  passed 
a  resolution  whereby  their  relative  rights  and  duties  have  been 
more  cleariy  defined;  and, 
"  Whereas  the  manufacturers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  adopted 
the  resolutions  as  their  rule  of  conduct:  Now,  therefore,  in  jus- 
tice to  ourselves  and  in  honor  toward  the  manufacturers,  we  recom- 
mend the  following: 

**Re9olvedt  That  it  Is  the  plain  duty  of  this  association  to  maintain 
and  enforce  the  integrity  of  the  Baltimore  resolutions,  and  that  all 
members  of  the  craft,  in  self^Sefense,  be  requested  to  withdraw  fur- 
ther patronage  from  dissenting  manufacturers,  and  stand  by  those 
who  stand  by  ua*' 

At  the  same  meeting  it  appears  that: 

"800  Baltimore  resolutions  sent  to  manufacturers  and  dealer  in 
plumbers*  material. 

"1,000  arguments  and  Baltimore  resolutions,  as  an  address,  sent 
out  by  the  executive  eommittee. 

"800  pamphlets  sent  to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  asking  for 
signatures  for  the  Baltimore  resolution." 

The  following  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  We  find  that  the  *  Baltimore  resolutions '  have  been  a  benefit  to  the 
trade  throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year,  but,  believing  that 
our  cause  will  be  more  advanced  by  allowing  local  associations  certain 
discretions  in  the  government  of  their  own  affairs,  therefore  we  re- 
spectfully recommend  that  each  local  association  shall  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  their  own 
locality,  and  that  the  national  association  shall  protect  them  where 
such  agreement  has  been  approved  by  the  executive  committee." 

[18 J  At  the  fourth  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Deer  Park 
in  1886,  the  Baltimore  resolutions  were  interpreted  as 
follows: 

"Resolved,  That  any  firm  manufacturing  plumbing  materials  selling 
to  others  than  master  plumbers,  that  we  withdraw  our  patronage 
from  such  firm. 

"Resolved,  That  the  master  plumbers  shall  demand  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  wholesale  dealers  in  plumbing  materials  to  seU  goods  to 
none  but  master  plumbers. 
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**Be8olv€dt  That  this  association  keep  a  record  of  all  Journeymen 
and  plumbers  who  place  in  buildings  plumbing  material  bougbt  by 
consumers  of  manufacturers  or  dealers. 

"Resolved,  That  any  manufacturing  or  wholesale  dealers  dealing  in 
wrou^t-iron  pipe  who  sell  to  consumers  shall  not  receive  our  pat- 
ronage. 

**Re9olved,  That  it  is  not  the  intenti<«  of  the  foregoing  resolutions 
to  prevent  the  interchange  of  patented  or  any  other  plumbing  mate- 
rials between  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  such  goods,  or 
their  sale  or  exchange  for  the  export  trada 

"Re$olved,  That  no  local  association  shall  make  any  other  agree- 
ment with  manufacturers  or  dealers  than  the  above. 

*^  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  association  in 
every  State  and  county,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  proper 
officer  at  its  head  in  the  State  any  violation  of  these  rules. 

**  Resolved,  That  these  measures  are  Just  and  necessary  to  our  wel- 
fare, and  a  rigid  enforcement  is  demanded. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  convention  indorse  the  above,  and  urge  the  na- 
tional association  to  perfect  and  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  protection 
for  the  trade  over  their  entire  Jurisdiction." 

President  James  Allison  said: 

"  The  Baltimore  resolutions  are  our  own  creatures,  not  our  masters, 
and  the  plain,  common-sense  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  them 
is — ^instead  of  wrangling  over  our  opinions — to  review  our  experience 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  weigh  the  good  and  evil  carefully,  and, 
while  we  remember  that  the  standard  of  power  in  good  government  is 
the  will  of  the  majority,  we  must  not  forget  that  exact  Justice  to  one 
is  not  to  be  secured  at  th^  cost  of  injustice  to  another.*' 

At  this  convention  the  executive  committee  reported : 

'*  Your  committee  would  also  recommend  that  such  localities  where 
experience  has  proven  that  our  members  cannot  at  all  times  live  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  Baltimore  resolutions  without  serious  injury  to 
themselves,  that  discretionary  power  be  allowed  to  the  local  associa- 
tions, provided  no  action  of  theirs  shall  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  these 
resolutions,  and  also  provided  that  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee first  be  obtained  thereto.** 

And: 

"  We  would  also  recommend  that  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
plumbers*  supplies  who  have  signed  the  Baltimore  resolutions  and 
carried  out  their  spirit,  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the  honest  endeav- 
ors of  the  plumbing  fraternity  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  trade, 
deserve  our  cooperation  and  support,  and  we  recommend  them  to  the 
patronage  of  our  fellow  tradesmen.** 
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At  the  national  association  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in 
1887  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

**  ReMOlved,  That  the  national  association,  through  its  executive 
heads,  appoint  a  member  of  this  organisation  in  erery  city  and  town 
in  the  United  States  under  its  Jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing a  record  of  all  dealers  or  manufacturers,  or  master  plumbers, 
violating  any  of  the  protective  resolutions  of  this  association,  said 
committee  to  report  to  the  chairman  on  protection." 

[19]  In  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Grenada 
Limber  Co.  v.  Mississippi^  217  U.  S.  433,  441,  30  Sup.  Ct. 
535,  54  L.  Ed.  826,  ^  whether  it  would  be  an  illegal  restraint 
at  common  law  is  not  now  for  our  determination."  But 
when  the  Sherman  Law  was  passed  in  1890  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Plumbers  had  been  organized  for  the 
''  protection  "  of  master  plumbers  against  the  competition  of 
the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  and  had  pledged  mem- 
bers not  to  buy  of  such  manufacturers  and  dealers  as  sold 
to  consumers,  and  this  had  been  declared  ^  the  pivot  of  the 
position  we  are  striving  for  as  an  organization."  On  the 
day  that  the  Sherman  Law  became  effective  this  organiza- 
tion became  illegal  under  the  decision  of  Eastern  States 
Lumber  Ass'n  v.  United  States^  234  U.  S.  600,  34  Sup.  Ct. 
951,  58  L.  Ed.  1490,  L.  B.  A.  1915A,  788. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  in  any  way  limit  the  power  of 
the  members  of  the  association  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  it 
became  manifestly  an  illegal  association.  In  other  words, 
we  would  not  deprive  any  member  of  his  locus  poenitentise ; 
but  in  1899,  after  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Law,  at  New 
Orleans  the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  adopted 
what  is  known  as  the  ^^  New  Orleans  resolution,"  as  follows : 

"  That  we,  the  master  plumbers  of  the  United  States,  in  convention 
assembled,  do  hereby  assert  our  rights  to  be  protected  in  conducting 
our  business  as  plumbers  and  business  men,  and  in  the  future  wUl 
purchase  our  supplies  from  those  who  sell  only  to  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  and  manufacturers  and 
Jobbers  in  accord  therewith." 

As  there  were  about  twice  as  many  master  plumbers  out- 
side the  association  as  inside,  though,  generally  speaking, 
the  individuals  outside  had  rather  a  smaller  business  than 
those  inside,  still  the  business  of  those  outside  was  so  con- 
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siderable  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  de- 
cided to  resist  the  attempt,  which  was  apparently  successful 
in  cutting  from  the  list  of  their  customers  the  consumers, 
and  now  sought  to  extend  this  to  two-thirds  of  the  plumbers. 
This  resulted  in  a  conference  in  New  Yoit,  at  which  an 
agreement  known  as  the  "  New  York  agreement  *'  was  made. 
This  agreement  was  perhaps  more  nearly  like  the  Balti- 
more plan  than  the  New  Orleans  plan,  and  was  agreed  to 
by  the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  in  1900  at 
Baltimore.  C!onflicts  arising  under  this  agreement,  in  1902 
at  Atlantic  City,  what  was  known  as  the  "Cleveland  reso- 
lution "  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

"That  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers 
are  requested  to  confine  their  purchases  of  plumbing  goods  to  manu- 
facturers and  Jobbers  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  plumbing  business,  and  who  sell  plumbing  goods  in 
locaUties  where  there  are  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers  only  to  recognized  master  plumbers  whose  names 
appear  in  the  National  Directory  of  Master  Plumbers,  published 
under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Plumbers." 

It  thus  satisfactorily  appears  that  the  national  associa- 
tion was  called  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  is  now  a 
violation  of  law,  and  such  purpose  was  "the  pivot  of  its 
position.  Instead  of  withdraw  [20]  ing  when  it  became  ille- 
gal, members  by  remaining  such,  and  continuing  without 
objection  when  the  association  increased  the  already  illegal 
restraint,  became  guilty  under  the  Sherman  Law  without 
proof  of  any  individual  participation  in  any  overt  act.  The 
institution,  if  the  law  had  been  as  it  now  is,  would  have 
been  illegal  from  its  inception,  and  all  who  joined  it  with 
knowledge  of  its  purposes,  and  remained  members  after 
the  Sherman  Law  was  passed,  and  made  no  effort  to  with- 
draw, or  have  the  association  withdraw,  from  its  illegal 
course,  are  subject  to  conviction  for  conspiracy  under  the 
law.  It  seems  needless  to  say  that  we  do  not  mean  that  any 
person  could  be  punished  for  joining  this  association  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Law,  nor  do  we  mean  that 
a  person  could  be  punished  who  did  not  know  of  the  illegal 
lines  it  was  pursuing  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  that  law, 
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nor  conid  any  one  in  any  way  be  derived  of  his  locus 
poenitentise;  but  one  who  was  a  member  when  the  act  of 
July  2, 1890,  was  passed,  or  who  subsequently  became  a  mem- 
ber, and  who  knew  the  illegal  purpose  of  the  association, 
and  never  withdrew  from  it  or  repudiated  its  illegal  meth- 
ods, is  guilty  under  the  act  in  question. 

The  case  is  not  analogous  to  Ryan  v.  United  States^  132 
C.  C.  A. '257,  216  Fed.  13,  because  in  that  case  a  society 
was  created  for  a  wholly  lawful  purpose  and  diverted  to  an 
illegal  one,  while  in  this  case  the  very  pivot  of  the  associa- 
tion was  the  illegal  conspiracy  as  soon  as  the  Sherman  Law- 
was  passed.  As  it  appears  that  all  of  the  defendants  were 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers, 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  permit  a  conviction  of  all 
of  them,  and  the  motion  to  direct  a  verdict  was  correctly 
overruled. 

We  might  add  that  the  National  Plumbers'  Association 
issued  two  books,  one,  known  as  the  "  Brown  Book,"  which 
contained  a  list  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  ^^in  ac- 
cord "  with  the  asociation,  and  the  other,  known  as  the  '^  Bed 
Book,"  which  contained  originally  a  list  of  members  of  the 
National  Plumbers'  Association  and  all  other  known  master 
plumbers.  Subsequently,  having  upon  the  advice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  suspended  the  publication  of  the  Brown 
Book,  the  Bed  Book  was  changed  so  as  to  contain  the  names 
of  members  of  the  National  Plumbers'  Associaticm  and  no 
others.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Brown  Book  was  to  furnish 
the  members  of  the  National  Master  Plumbers'  Association 
the  names  of  those  who  would^ield  to  the  association  on  the 
question  of  sales  to  customers,  and  later  on  sales  to  others 
than  members,  and  was  as  long  as  it  existed  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  conspiracy  charged;  but,  no  sooner  was  the 
Brown  Book  abolished,  than  the  association  approached  the 
subject  from  the  other  side,  and,  being  no  longer  able  to 
notify  members  who  were  "  in  accord,"  they  by  the  restric- 
tion of  the  Red  Book  to  the  members  of  the  association  noti- 
fied those  "  in  accord  "  who  they  could  sell  to.  The  Red  Book 
identified  the  parties  referred  to  in  the  Cleveland  resolutions 
as  those  ^^  whose  names  appear  in  the  National  Directory  of 
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Master  Plumbers  published  under  the  superyision  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers." 

The  motion  to  direct  a  verdict  was  correctly  overruled,  and 
the  [21 J  seventh  assignment  of  error  must  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  by  this  court. 

[8]  Assignments  8  to  14  are  to  the  admission  of  the  testi- 
mony quoted  by  this  court  and  similar  evidence.  No  ob- 
jection was  made  to  this  evidence  on  the  day  it  was  offered. 
The  importance  we  have  assigned  to  this  class  of  evidence  in 
consideration  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  assignments  shows  its 
admissibility  in  the  view  of  this  court.  There  are  nearly  20 
other  assignments  of  errors  based  on  rulings  on  admitting 
evidence.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  most  of  the  evidence  was 
clearly  admissible.  In  cases  where  the  evidence  is  not  mani- 
festly admissible,  it  appears  to  be  without  legal  prejudice, 
and  finally  the  couFt  by  its  charge,  to  which  no  exceptions 
were  taken,  took  from  the  jury  most  of  this  evidence. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  its  applicability,  we 
may  add  that  Revised  Statutes,  §  1011  (Comp.  St  1913,  § 
1672),  contains  the  following: 

"There  shall  be  no  reversal  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  or  in  a  Olrcalt 
«!k>ttrt  upon  a  writ  of  error    ♦    •    •    for  any  error  in  fact** 

Without  more,  after  the  most  careful  study  of  all  the 
record,  we  can  find  no  error,  and  the  judgment  of  the  District 
Court  as  to  all  the  defendants  who  sued  out  the  writ  of  error 
is  affirmed. 

Hook,  Circuit  Judge. 

I  concur  in  the  affirmance,  H>ecause  of  the  practical  con- 
struction and  use  by  the  association  of  its  paper  constitution 
and  resolutions.  This  was  not  sporadic  or  exceptional,  but 
was  so  general  and  persistent  as  to  disclose  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose of  the  organization,  of  which  the  complaining  defend- 
ants must  have  been  cognizant. 
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UNITED  STATES  v.  BOPP  ET  AL.  (two  caaes.)- 

(District  Ck>art,  N.  D.  California,  First  DlYision.    November  11, 1916.) 

[287  Fad.  Rep.,  288.] 

GoRSPiBACT  27 — OvKBT  AcT — ^NscEssiTT. — ^A  vioUtion  of  the  Sherman 
Act  (act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat  209)  la  complete,  where  a  con- 
piracy  to  do  acts  in  restraint  of  trade  is  entered  into,  though  no 
overt  act  is  committed.* 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Conspiracy,  Cent.  Dig.  II  88,  89; 
Dec.  Dig.  27.] 

CoNSPiBACY  27 — Overt  Acts — ^Necesbitt. — ^The  offense  denounced  by 
Criminal  Code  (act  March  4,  1909,  c  821)  I  37,  85  Stat  1096 
(Comp.  St.  1913,  I  10201),  declaring  that  if  two  or  more  persons 
conspire  to  commit  any  offense  against  the  United  States  or  to  de- 
fraud the  United  States,  and  one  or  more  such  parties  do  any  act  to 
effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  foe  punished,  is  not 
completed  until  an  overt  act  is  committed. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Conspiracy,  Cent  Dig.  II  88,  89 ; 
Dec.  Dig.  27.] 

(jRiMiNAL  Law  620(2) — ^Trial — Consolidation  of  Indictments. — 
Defendants  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  do  acts  in  restraint 
of  trade.  In  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  also  with  a  con- 
spiracy, under  Criminal  0)de,  I  87,  to  violate  section  18  (Ck>mp.  St. 
1918,  I  10177,  declaring  that  whoever,  within  the  territory  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  begins  or  sets  on  foot,  or  provides  or 
prepares  means  for,  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise,  to  be 
carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  State  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peace,  shall  be  punished.  The  indictment  under  the  Sherman 
Act  charged  no  overt  act,  but  charged  that  the  conspiracy  was  en- 
tered Into  within  the  district  while  the  indictment  under  sectiofn 
37  charged  the  commission  of  an  overt  act  within  the  district, 
although  the  contemplated  activities  would  take  a  wide  range. 
Both  conspiracies  were  directed  against  the  munitions  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  France,  Russia,  England,  and  Japan,  and  de- 
fendants' purpose  was  to  prevent  the  shipment  or  transportation  of 
munitions  of  war  to  such  countries,  either  by  destroying  munition 
plants  in  the  United  States  or  destroying  ships  and  railroads  out- 
side of  the  United  States  engaged  in  carrying  munitions.     Held 

•The  defendants  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment The  case  is  pending  on  error  in  the  drcnit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Ninth  Circuit 

*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1917,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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that,  as  there  was  an  Identltj  of  iMirtles  and  of  subject  matter,  and 
both  conspiracies  were  entered  into  In  the  same  district,  though  de- 
fendants were  indicted  under  the  Sherman  Act  for  their  con- 
spiracy against  munition  plants  in  the  United  States,  the  indict- 
ments should  be  consolidated  and  tried  together  for  convenience. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Criminal  Law,  Gent  Dig.  i  1376 ; 
Dec.  Dig.  020(2).] 

Franz  Bopp  and  others  were  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
do  acts  in  restraint  of  trade,  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act,  and  with  conspiracy  under  Criminal  Code,  §  37,  to  vio- 
late section  13,  and  the  Grovernment  moves  to  consolidate  the 
two  indictments.    Motion  granted. 

See,  also  (D.  C.)  230  Fed.  728;  (D.  C.)  282  Fed.  177, 

John  TF.  Preston^  U.  S.  Atty.,  and  Annette  Abbott  Adams^ 
Asst.  IT.  S.  Atty.,  both  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

/.  P.  O^Brienj  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Sanvuel  Platty 
of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  for  defendants  Cornell  and  Crowley. 

[284]  Oeorge  A.  McGowan^  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for 
defendant  Von  Brincken. 

Svllivan  <&  Sullivan  and  Theo.  J,  Roche^  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  for  defendants  Bopp  and  Von  Schack. 

DooLiNG,  District  Judge. 

Each  of  two  indictments  pending  in  this  court  charges 
the  defendants  Bopp,  Von  Schack,  Von  Brincken,  Van  Kool- 
bergen,  Cornell,  Crowley,  and  Smith  with  a  conspiracy. 
The  first,  No.  5870,  charges  a  conspiracy  to  do  certain  acts 
in  restraint  of  trade,  in  violation  of  section  1  of  act  July  2, 
11890,  c.  647, 26  SUt  209  (Comp.  St.  1918,  §  8820),  commonly 
known  as  the  Sherman  Act.  The  second,  No.  5885,  charges 
a  conspiracy  under  section  87  of  the  Criminal  Code  to  violate 
section  IS  of  the  same  code;  that  is  to  say,  a  conspiracy  to 
begin  and  set  on  foot,  and  provide  and  prepare  the  means 
for,  certain  military  enterprises  to  be  carried  on  from  with- 
in the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  against 
the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
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a  foreign  prince  with  whom  the  United  States  was  at  peace. 
To  each  indictment  the  defendants  Bopp,  Von  Schack,  Von 
Brincken,  Cornell,  and  Cit)wley  have  interposed  a  plea  of 
not  guilty,  and  the  causes,  being  at  issue,  have  both  been  set 
for  trial  for  December  4th  of  this  year. 

[1-8]  The  Government  has  moved  that  the  court  order 
that  the  two  indictments  be  consolidated  and  tried  together, 
under  section  1024  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  (Comp.  St.  1913, 
§  1690) ,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Wlien  there  are  several  charges  against  any  i)erson  for  the  same 
act  or  transaction,  or  for  two  or  more  acts  or  transactions  connected 
together,  or  for  two  or  more  acts  or  transactions  of  the  same  dass 
of  crimes  or  offenses,  wlilch  may  be  properly  joined.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing several  indictments,  the  whole  may  be  Joined  in  one  indictment 
in  separate  counts;  and  if  two  or  more  indictments  are  found  in 
such  cases,  the  court  may  order  them  to  be  consolidated." 

This  motion  is  resisted  by  the  defendants. 

The  Government  claims  that  these  indictments  may  be 
consolidated,  because  they  come  within  all  three  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1024 ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  charges 
which  may  be  properly  joined,  and  (1)  that  they  are  against 
the  same  persons  for  the  same  acts  or  transactions;  (2)  that 
they  are  against  the  same  persons  for  acts  or  transactions 
connected  together;  (3)  that  they  are  against  the  same  per- 
sons for  acts  or  transactions  of  the  same  class  of  crimes  or 
offenses. 

Affidavits  have  been  presented  in  support  of  the  motion 
and  also  in  opposition  thereto.  However,  the  question  as 
to  wheth^  the  indictments  do  fall  within  any  or  all  of  the 
provisions  above  set  forth  may  be  determined  here  from 
an  inspection  of  the  documents  themselves,  unaided  by  any 
extraneous  evidence.  Turning  to  the  indictments,  it  ap- 
pears therefrom  that  each  charges  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  all  the  defendants  and  none  others ;  that  both  conspiracies 
were  entered  into  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  that 
each  was  directed  against  the  conmierce  then  carried  on 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,  particularly 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  Bussia,  England,  and 
Japan,  which  nations  were  at  war  with  Gernuiny  [286]  and 
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Austro-Hungary ;  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  each  was 
to  prevent  the  diipment  or  transportation  of  munitions  of 
war  to  the  countries  last  named ;  that  the  methods  by  which 
such  shipment  or  transportation  was  to  be  prevented,  as 
set  forth  in  each  indictment,  were  the  same,  and  this  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  blowing  up,  by  means  of  bombs, 
dynamite,  and  other  explosives,  the  plants  in  this  country 
that  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  such  munitions 
of  war,  and  various  ships  and  railroads  here  and  in  Canada 
that  were  engaged  in  transporting  them. 

In  so  far  as  these  activities  were  to  be  directed  against 
the  manufacturing  plants  in  this  country,  and  railroads  and 
ships  generally  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  such  mu- 
nitions of  war  as  were  manufactured  therein,  it  is  claimed 
that  a  conspiracy  existed  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act; 
and  it  is  so  charged  in  indictment  No.  5870.  In  so  far  as 
the  activities  were  to  be  directed  against  railroads  in  Canada, 
and  certain  designated  ships  belonging  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  nations  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
transportation  of  men,  horses,  and  munitions  of  war  to 
such  nations,  it  is  claimed  a  conspiracy  existed  to  set  on 
foot  a  military  enterprise ;  and  this  is  the  charge  contained 
in  indictment  No.  5885.  This  brief  statement  of  the  mat- 
ters embraced  in  the  two  indictments  seems  to  me  sufficiently 
to  show  that  the  charges  contained  in  them  are  charges  for 
acts  and  transactions  connected  together  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1024,  and  I  am  also  satisfied  that  they  are 
such  charges  as  may  be  properly  joined. 

In  the  indictment  (5870)  charging  a  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  no  overt  act  is  averred,  as  under  that  statute  the 
offense  is  complete  wh^i  the  conspiracy  is  entered  into.  In 
the  other  indictment  (5885)  certain  overt  acts  are  alleged, 
as  the  offense  of  conspiracy  under  section  87  of  the  Criminal 
Code  is  not  complete  until  such  overt  act  is  done  by  one  of 
the  conspirators  to  effect  the  object  thereof.  The  defendants 
are  not  charged  with  actually  having  set  on  foot  a  military 
enterprise,  but  with  having  conspired  to  do  so,  and  while  the 
indictment  alleges  a  conspiracy  directed  against  railroads  in 
Canada,  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  various  nations,  Great 
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Britain,  Hnssia,  France,  and  Japan,  the  location  of  which  is 
not  given,  yet  this  conspiracy  is  averred  to  have  been  entered 
into  at  San  Francisco,  in  this  district,  and  every  overt  act 
charged,  save  one,  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  here, 
80  that,  while  the  contemplated  activities  as  charged  would, 
if  carried  out,  have  taken  a  wide  range,  the  real  things 
against  which  the  defendants  are  called  upon  to  make  de- 
fense are  alleged  to  have  occurred  here.  In  the  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Act,  the  conspiracy  is  averred  to  have 
been  entered  into  here.  The  cases,  therefore,  would  present 
no  more  difficulty  than  is  frequently  encountered  where  there 
are  several  counts  in  a  single  indictment. 

The  Government  claims  that  there  will  be  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  in  attendance,  whose  testimony  wiU  bear  directly 
upon  the  matters  charged  in  each  indictment ;  that  the  proofs 
offered  in  support  of  one  will  to  a  great  extent  support  the 
other;  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  real  interest  of  both  the 
Government  and  the  defendants  that  both  charges  be  heard 
together.  Defendants  contend  that  they  will  be  [286  J 
greatly  prejudiced  as  to  each  if  both  indictments  are  tried 
together,  for  the  reason  that  such  testimony  as  is  admissible 
in  support  of  but  one  of  the  indictments  would  necessarily 
affect  the  minds  of  the  jury  adversely  upon  the  other.  This 
is  not  necessarily  true,  and  may  not  be  true  at  all.  But  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  be  true  in  the  present  instance  it 
would  seem  to  be  true  in  every  instance  where  different 
charges  are  tried  together,  whether  embraced  in  a  single 
indictment,  or  in  two  or  more  indictments  consolidated  for 
trial.  I  can  conceive  of  no  possible  injury  that  defend- 
ants will  suffer  by  the  submission  of  both  indictments  to 
the  same  jury,  and  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
done,  and  many  reasons  why  it  should.  The  motion  will 
therefore  be  granted  and  the  indictments  consolidated  for 
trial ;  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Judge  Hunt,  with  whom  I 
have  conferred,  agrees  with  this  conclusion* 
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June  21,  1915;   reargued  January  19,  22,  1917. — Decided  March 
6,  1917. 

[248  U.  S.,  66.] 

For  review  in  this  court  of  a  final  Judgment  of  the  Circuit  Oourt  of 
Appeals  directing  that  an  action  be  dismissed,  the  writ  of  error 
should  go  to  that  court ;  and  its  efficacy  is  not  impaired  by  the  dr- 
cumstances  that,  before  allowance  of  the  writ  by  that  court, 
the  trial  court,  obeying  the  mandate,  has  entered  Judgment  of  dis- 
missal and  has  adjourned  for  the  term  before  any  application  has 
been  made  to  recall  its  action.^ 

When  parties  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  desiring  to  shorttti  the 
litigation  by  bringing  the  merits  directly  to  this  court,  consent  that 
a  final  Judgment  may  be  made  against  them  in  Ueu  of  one  remand- 
ing the  cause  for  a  re-trial,  the  consent  is  not  a  waiver  of  errors 
relied  on,  and  a  final  Judgment  entered  as  requested  is  reviewable 
here. 

Foreign  owners  of  steamship  lines,  common  carriers  between  New 
York  and  ports  in  South  Africa,  formed  a  combination,  or  "con- 
ference," to  end  competition  among  themselves  and  suppress  it 
from  without.  They  adopted  uniform  net  tariff  rates,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  constraining  shipi>ers  to  use  their  ships  and  avoid  others, 
exacted  deposits  ("primage ")  of  ten  per  cent  of  and  in  addition  to 
the  net  freight  charges,  to  be  repaid  as  rebates  or  "  commissions  '* 
in  each  case  upon  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  many  months,  but  then 
[67]  only  if  the  shipper,  up  to  the  date  set  for  repayment,  had  used 
the  vess^els  of  the  coalition  to  the  exclusion  of  all  competitors.  In 
respect  of  particular  consignments  the  shipper*s  right  to  the  refund 
was  made  simHarly  dependent  on  the  "loyalty"  of  his  consignee 
t#  vessels  of  the  combination.  The  hold  thus  gained  on  shippers, 
through  the  accumulation  of  their  deposits,  enabled  the  coalition 
to  maintain  its  tariff  and  custom,  in  general,  while  cutting  rates 
with  competitors  in  particular  cases  by  means  of  "fighting  ships." 
Several  important  rivals  were  gathered  into  the  combination  from 

•For  prior  opinions  (149  Fed.  Rep.,  983),  see  vol.  8,  p.  1(»;  (166 
Fed.  R^.,  251),  see  vol.  8,  p.  548;  (190  Fed.  Rep.,  536),  see  vol.  4, 
p.  882. 

*  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1917,  by  The 
BanlcB  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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time  to  time,  and  a  virtoal  monopoly  was  effected.  Held,  that  the 
combination  violated  the  Sherman  Act 

Common  carriers  are  under  a  duty  to  compete,  and  are  subject  in 
a  peculiar  degree  to  the  policy  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

A  combination  Is  not  excusable  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  Induced 
by  good  motives  and  produced  good  results. 

The  conduct  of  property  embarked  in  the  public  service  is  subject 
to  the  policies  of  the  law. 

The  fact  that  the  participants  might  have  withheld  the  commercial 
service  they  rendered,  i.  e.,  stayed  out  of  the  business,  can  not 
Justify  an  unlawful  combination. 

A  combination  affecting  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country  and 
put  In  operation  here,  la  within  the  act  although  formed  abroad; 
and 

Those  who  actively  participate  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  combina- 
tion in  this  country  are  liable  under  I  7  although  they  are  not  the 
principals. 

When  more  than  a  reasonable  rate  is  exacted  as  a  result  of  an  un- 
lawful combination,  the  excess  over  what  was  reasonable  affords 
a  basis  for  the  damages  recoverable  under  I  7,'  and  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  such  rate,  was  unreasonable  are  questions  determinable 
by  the  jury,  on  proper  evidence  and  instructions. 

When  claims  for  damages  for  loss  of  custom  are  definitely  stated, 
a  charge  advising  the  Jury  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  plain- 
tiff, that  they  must  not  allow  speculative  damages,  and  that  they 
are  not  required  to  guess  at  amounts  but  should  be  able  to  cal- 
culate them  from  the  evidence,  sufficiently  guards  against  the  danger 
of  supposititious  profits  being  considered  as  an  element  of  the 
verdict. 

Semble,  that  a  general  verdict  for  an  amount  which  equals  a  par- 
ticular claim  of  damages  and  interest  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
responsive  to  that  claim  alone,  although  there  were  others  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Jury. 

Failure  to  give  an  Instruction  upon  the  burden  of  proving  rates  un- 
[68]  reasonable,  Aeld,  at  most  a  harmless  error,  in  view  of  a  pains- 
taking trial  and  careful  instructions  upon  the  estimation  of  damages. 

The  trial  court  in  its  sound  discretion  may  allow  a  new  cause  of  action 
to  be  set  up  by  amendment  of  the  complaint 

190  Fed.  Rep.  686,  reversed. 

Action,  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  by  plaintiffs  in 
error  against  defendants  in  error  and  others  under  the 
Sherman  Act  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained  as 
the  result  of  a  combination  in  restraint  of  foreign  trade. 

The  defendants,  it  is  charged,  being  common  carriers  be- 
tween New  York  and  South  African  porta,  did,  under  cer- 
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tain  company  names,  sometime  prior  to  December,  1898,  enter 
into  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  New  York  and  ports  in-  South  Africa 
to  be  r^idered  effective  by  making  certain  discriminations 
in  rates  of  freight  to  be  charged  which  were  calculated 
to  coerce  and  prevent  plaintiffs  and  other  shippers  and 
merchants  similarly  situated  from  employing  such  agencies 
and  facilities  of  transportation  as  might  be  afforded  them 
by  other  common  carriers. 

For  such  purpose  they  united  under  the  name  of  "The 
South  African  Steam  Lines"  and  distributed  a  circular^ 

*  '*  Thk  South  Afbican  Stisam  Lines. 

**  Notice  to  Shippers  in  the  United  States. 

'  Ck>iQmi88ion  in  Respect  of  Shipments  by  Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels. 

"London,  SUt  December,  1898, 

"L  Shippers  to  all  Ports  of  the  Gape  Ck>lony  and  of  Natal,  and 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  are  hereby  informed  that  until  farther  notice,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  terms  set  out  herein  each  of  the  under- 
named Lines  wUl  pay  Shippers  by  their  Line  a  commission  of  ten 
per  cent,  calculated  upon  the  net  amount  of  freight  at  tariff  rates 
received  by  such  Line  from  such  Shippers  on  their  shipments  from 
the  United  States  to  South  Africa. 

"2.  The  said  Commission  to  be  computed  every  six  months  up 
to  the  81st  January  and  Slst  July  in  each  year,  and  to  be  payable 
nine  months  after  such  respective  dates  to  those  shippers  only  who, 
until  the  date  at  which  the  Commission  shall  become  payable  shaU 
have  shipped  exclusively  by  vessels  deq;Mitched  by  the  undwnamed 
Lines  respectively  from  the  United  States  to  Ports  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  and  Delagoa  Bay,  provided  that  such  shippers,  either 
as  Principals  or  as  Ag^ts,  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  made  or 
been  interested  in  any  shipments  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  Ports  by 
vessels  other  than  those  despatched  by  the  under-named,  and  also 
provided  that  the  Statement  of  Claim  for  such  commission  shall  be 
made  in  the  annexed  form,  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of 
shipment,  to  the  Line  which  shall  have  carried  the  goods  In  respect 
of  which  the  Commission  is  claimed. 

"3.  The  above  commission  is  not  payable  on  the  goods  of  any 
Consignee  who  directly  or  indirectly  imports  goods  by  vessels  other 
than  those  despatched  by  the  under-named  Lines. 

"(Subscribed)  Amkbioan  &  Afbtcan  Stxahshxp  Link. 

Union-Clan  Liits. 

"All  previous  notices  to  Shippers  or  Consignees  with  reference  to 
returns  on  Freight  are  cancelled. 

"Note. — The  above  Commission  will  be  payable  to  the  Shippers 
whose  names  appear  on  the  Bills  of  Lading  or  to  their  Order.*' 
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[6t]  (Exhibit  A)  promising  to  pay  shippers  by  their  lines 
10%  upon  the  net  amount  of  freight  at  tariff  rates  received 
on  shipments  from  the  United  Stiftes  to  Africa,  the  com- 
mission to  be  computed  every  six  montlis  up  to  the  thirty- 
first  of  Januaiy  and  the  thirty-first  of  July  in  each  year  and 
to  be  jiayable  nine  months  after  such  respective  dates,  but 
only  to  shippers  who  shipped  exclusively  by  their  lines  to 
certain  African  ports,  and  provided  that  the  shippers  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  have  not  made  or  have  not  been  interested 
in  any  shipments  by  other  vessels. 

The  c<Mnmission  is  not  payable  on  the  goods  of  any  con- 
signee who  directly  or  indirectly  imports  goods  by  vessels 
other  than  those  dispatched  by  the  combining  lines. 

These  terms,  it  is  charged,  are  against  public  policy  and 
in  restraint  of  trade. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1901  the  defendant  Deutsche 
Dampschiffahrts  Gesellschaft,  Hansa,  and  the  firm  of  Funch, 
Edye  &  Co.,  as  its  agent,  offered  to  trans  1 70]  port  merchan- 
dise to  South  African  ports  at  reasonable  rates  and  lower 
than  those  imposed  by  the  other  defendants.  Thereupon 
the  other  defendants,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  com- 
petition of  those  carriers,  accepted  them  into  the  scheme  and 
combination  and  there  was  agreement  between  them  to  con- 
tinue the  monopoly,  and  another  circular  was  issued  like  the 
first,  including  only  the  additional  announcement  that  the 
Deutsche  Dampschiffahrts  Oesellschaft,  Hansa,  had  been 
added  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  first-named  agreement. 
The  circular  is  attached  to  the  complaint  as  Exhibit  B. 

Subsequently  the  defendants  adopted  a  verbal  agreement 
that  altered  the  circulars  to  the  effect  that  the  so-called 
**  loyal "  consignees  could  collect  the  so-called  rebates  regard- 
less of  whether  the  shippers  were  also  loyal;  but  on  the 
condition  that  where  the  shippers  and  consignees  were  both 
loyal  the  rebates  would  be  paid  to  the  shippers,  while  if 
the  consignee  alone  were  loyal  the  rebate  would  be  paid  by 
the  defendants  in  London  direct  to  the  so-called  loyal  con- 
signee. 

Defendants  have  not  dispatched  steamers  to  African  ports 
at  stated  and  regular  dates  but  have  placed  steamers  on 
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berth  to  receive  general  cargo  only  at  such  times  and  for 
such  ports  in  South  Africa  as  they  deemed  best  for  their 
private  gain  and  profit.  / 

By  reason  of  the  monopoly  so  created  by  defendants,  ship- 
pers— among  whom  are  plaintiffs — ^have  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  hardships  and  inconvenience,  and  to  pay  unrea- 
sonable and  higher  rates  to  such  extent  as  to  leave  at  tho 
present  time  in  the  possession  of  defendants  collectively, 
as  plaintiffs  are  informed,  about  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars  representing  the  extortion  of  their  rates,  and  that 
of  such  amount  £1,112,  7s.  lid.  has  been  extorted  from 
plaintiffs. 

Two  steamship  companies,  the  Prince  lane  and  the  Hous- 
ton Line,  have  since  the  spring  of  1902  offered  to  [71]  carry 
from  the  United  States  to  South  African  ports  merchandise 
for  a  reasonable  and  remunerative  rate  lower  than  that  ex- 
acted by  defendants. 

Defendants,  to  prevent  such  steamers  from  competing, 
have,  in  addition  to  the  terms  imposed  on  the  South  African 
trade  by  the  circulars  above  mentioned,  imposed  further 
conditions  which,  while  they  ostensibly  reduced  the  lower 
rate  of  freight  and  announced  that  defendants  would  pay 
the  greater  difference  arising  therefrom,  by  them  called  a 
special  commission,  they  still  exacted  the  payment  of  the 
higher  rates,  by  them  called  tariff  rates,  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment and  imposed  the  following  further  conditions:  (1) 
Precedent  to  the  payment  of  such  difference  they  require 
all  shippers  to  be  loyal  to  them.  (2)  Each  shipper  to  dis- 
close the  name  of  his  consignee.  (3)  The  difference  in  rates 
to  be  computed  only  on  those  steamers  which  would  come 
into  direct  competition  with  the  steamers  of  either  the  Prince 
Line  or  the  Houston  Line,  called  by  defendants  '^fighting 
steamers."  (4)  The  special  commission  or  rebate  to  be 
granted  only  on  limited  amounts  of  freight  room,  to  be  al- 
lotted at  the  will  and  discretion  of  defendants,  additional 
freight  room  to  be  paid  for  at  the  higher  rate  under  the 
conditions  expressed  in  the  circulars. 

These  additional  conditions  are  intended  to  further  restrain 
trade  and  in  fact  have  prevented  shippers  who  had  already 
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shipped  goods  under  the  original  conditions  imposed  by  the 
circulars  from  further  exporting  as  much  merchandise  to 
South  African  ports  at  reasonable  rates  offered  other 
shippers. 

To  further  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade 
to  such  ports  and  oust  competition  defendants  have  threat- 
ened to  withhold  and  have  withheld  by  way  of  forfeit  the 
repayment  of  the  so-called  rebates  from  all  those,  among 
whom  are  plaintiffs,  so-called  by  them  '^  loyal  shippers  "  and 
'Uoyal  consignees,"  as  aforesaid,  [72]  ^^who  would  not  con- 
tinue to  remain  loyal  under  the  additional  conditions  super- 
imposed as  aforesaid." 

For  illustration  plaintiffs  adduce  two  instances  when  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  higher  rates  on  a  portion  of  the  ship- 
ments, which  rates  were  higher  than  those  offered  by  the 
opposition  lines,  and  defendants  threatened,  if  plaintiffs 
made  the  shipments  over  the  latter  lines  upon  the  more 
favorable  terms,  to  withhold  from  repaying  plaintiffs  all 
sums  previously  so  compulsorily  paid  by  plaintiffs. 

Plaintiffs  are  informed  and  believe  that  since  the  opposi- 
tion lines  have  offered  to  carry  freight  to  South  African 
ports  defendants  have,  by  reason  of  their  conspiracy,  refused 
to  allot  uniform  and  proportionate  freight  room  on  their 
steamers  and  have  arbitrarily  discriminated  between  several 
shippers  and  even  against  the  so-called  ^4oyal"  shippers 
and  consignees,  with  the  unlawful  intent  that  the  moneys 
so  held  by  them  would  be  sufficient  security  to  prevent  such 
shippers  or  consignees  from  making  shipmente  of  or  im- 
porting their  goods  by  the  competing  vessels. 

By  reason  of  the  conspiracy  plaintiff  and  others  simi- 
larly situated  have  been  compelled  either  not  to  ship  at 
all  and  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  trade  or  to  ship  on 
defendante'  steamers  a  small  portion  of  merchandise  at 
the  lower  rates  and  the  remainder,  of  the  same  class  and 
even  of  the  identical  lot  of  merchandise,  at  the  higher  rates, 
which  is  practically  prohibitive  of  any  trade  whatever  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  substantial  difference  between 
the  two  rates  would  be  a  discrimination  against  the  various 
consignees  and  customers  of  plaintiffs  and  the  various  ship- 
pers and  customers  of  other  shippers  by  the  same  steamer. 
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The  conspiracy  violates  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  especially  the  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Protect  Trade  and  Commerce  against  unlawful  Restraints 
and  Monopolies." 

[73]  Plaintiffs  allege  damages  in  the  sum  of  £1,112,  7s. 
lid.,  equal  to  $5,560,  for  which  they  pray  as  the  excess  over 
a  reasonable  rate,  and  the  further  sum  of  $10,000  damages, 
and  the  trebling  of  these  sums. 

The  defendants,  by  their  company  names,  filed  separate 
answers  in  which  they  deny  some  of  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint  and  admit  others.  They  deny  conspiracy  and 
combination  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  set  out  in 
the  complaint.  They  admit  the  making  and  issuing  of  the 
circulars  designated  A  and  B  in  the  complaint,  but  deny 
that  they  have  the  effect  or  were  intended  to  have  the  effect 
ascribed  to  them. 

They  admit  the  refusal  to  pay  plaintiffs  certain  claims 
as  rebates,  but  deny  the  distinction  between  loyal  shippers 
and  loyal  consignees  and  all  of  the  inferences  and  assertions 
in  regard  thereto. 

As  a  separate  defense  they  allege  that  all  freight  carried 
by  them  for  plaintiffs  was  carried  on  bills  of  lading,  each 
of  which  contained  on  its  face  the  statement  of  the  amount 
of  freight  to  be  paid  and  in  respect  to  which  in  every  instance 
plaintiffs  either  paid  the  freight  or  agreed  to  pay  the  amount 
of  freight  stated  in  the  bill  of  lading  and  in  each  instance 
gave  a  due  bill  which  was  subsequently  paid ;  that  the  pay- 
ments were  made  freely  and  voluntarily  and  without  protest; 
and  that  so  far  as  any  of  the  payments  were  made  pursuant 
or  with  reference  to  the  printed  circulars  plaintiffs  codper- 
ated  knowingly  in  such  transactions  and  cannot  now  be 
entitled  to  any  relief  on  account  of  payments  of  freight  made 
thereunder. 

It  was  prayed  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed. 

Upon  the  issues  thus  formed  there  were  two  trials.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  on  the  first  trial  the  court 
considered  that  no  cause  of  action  was  established  under 
the  Sherman  Law  and  upon  motion  of  defendants  dismissed 
the  complaint.    149  Fed.  Sep.  983. 
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[74]  The  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  (October,  1908).    166.  Fed.  Bep.  251. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  case  to  the  Circuit  Court  it  was 
tried  to  a  jury,  resulting  in  a  verdict  for  plaintiffs  against 
the  defendants  composing  the  firms  of  Cayser,  Irvine  &  Com- 
pany; Barber  &  Company;  and  Norton  &  Son,  the  action 
as  to  the  other  defendants  having  abated  or  been  dismissed 
by  the  court. 

The  judgment  recites  that  the  action  was  brought  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1890,  and  that  a  verdict  had 
been  rendered  against  the  defendants  above  named  for  the 
sum  of  $5,600,  with  interest  in  the  sum  of  $1,973.06,  in  all 
$7,573.06;  that  thereupon  the  court  directed  the  clerk  to 
treble  the  amount  of  the  verdict  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  act  of  Congress,  making  the  amount  $22,719.18,  and  that, 
the  parties  consenting,  the  court  fixed  $2,500  as  an  attorney's 
fee.  The  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  one  member  dissenting  (July,  1911).  190  Fed. 
Bep.  536. 

The  Circuit  Court  at  the  first  trial  (Judge  Hough  sitting) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  testimony  did  not  establish  that 
the  combination  charged  against  defendants  was  in  unrea- 
sonable restraint  of  trade.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
expressed  a  different  opinion.  The  court  said  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  complaint  was  that  defendants  were  engaged 
as  carriers  in  South  African  trade  and  had  entered  into 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce 
in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  by  means  of  a  scheme 
under  which  they  united  as  ^'The  South  African  Lines,'' 
fixed  rates,  and  shut  off  outside  competition  by  requiring 
shippers  to  pay  a  percentage  in  addition  to  a  reasonable 
freight  rate,  which  they  should  receive  back  in  case — and 
only  in  case — they  refrained  from  shipping  by  other  lines. 
And  the  court  said  the  evidence  showed  the  existence  of  a 
^^  conference "  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  maintaining 
rates  and  a  return  '^ comnuasion "  to  '^ loyal"  [76]  shippers. 
The  manifest  purpose  of  the  combination  and  its  effect  were, 
it  was  further  said,  to  restrain  competition  and  that  it  was 
therefore  in  contravention  of  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act 
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The  court  considered  that  whether  the  restraint  was  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable  was  immaterial  under  the  decisions 
of  this  court,  or  whether  the  combination  was  entered  into 
before  or  after  plaintiffs  commenced  business,  the  statute 
applying  to  continuing  combinations,  or  whether  the  com- 
bination was  formed  in  a  foreign  country,  as  it  affected  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  country  and  was  put  into  operation 
here.  And  as  the  plaintiffs  had  'alleged  damage,  the  court 
decided  that  they  were  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  prove 
it  and  remanded  the  case  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

Upon  the  second  appeal  the  court  declared  a  change  of 
view,  saying:  "When  this  case  was  in  this  court  before 
we  said,  upon  the  authority  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  we  then  interpreted  them,  that  whether  the  restraint 
of  trade  imposed  by  the  combination  in  question  was  reason- 
able or  unreasonable  was  immaterial,"  and  that  it  was  "  also 
apparent  from  the  record  that  the  Circuit  Court  upon  the 
second  trial  in  holding  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  combina- 
tion shown  was  in  violation  of  the  statute,  acted  upon  the 
same  view  of  the  law."  And  further:  **In  the  light  of 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard 
Oil  and  Tobacco  Cases,  the  construction  so  placed  upon  thb 
statute  by  this  court  and  the  Circuit  Court  must  be  re- 
garded AS  erroneous  and  a  new  trial  must  be  granted  unless 
the  contentions  of  the  parties  are  correct  that,  upon  the 
facts  shown,  this  court  can  now  determine  the  legality 
of  the  combination." 

The  court  then  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  that 
the  record  disclosed  a  combination  in  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade,  but  that  it  would  be  unduly  prejudicial  to  plain- 
tiffs to  reverse  the  judgment  with  instructions  to  [76]  dis- 
miss; that  as  the  plaintiffs  had  presented  their  case  in 
view  of  the  decision  of  the  court  that  the  reasonableness 
of  the  restraint  was  immaterial,  it  would  be  unjust  to  them 
to  dismiss  the  complaint  because  their  proof  did  not  con- 
form to  another  standard,  and  that  upon  another  trial  the 
plaintiffs  might  be  able  to  ^^  produce  additional  testimony 
tending  to  make  out  a  case  within  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions referred  to."  Accordingly,  the  court  remanded  the 
case  for  a  new  triaL 
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Subsequently  a  rehearing  was  granted  on  petition  of  plain- 
tiflfs,  who  waived  any  right  to  a  new  trial  and  consented 
that  the  case  should  be  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other. 
As  a  result  of  the  rehearing  the  mandate  was  recalled  and 
the  judgment  reversed  with  instructions  to  enter  an  order 
dismissing  the  complaint. 

This  writ  of  error  was  then  allowed. 

Mr.  A.  Leo  Everett  and  Mr,  Loren&o  UUo  for  plaintiffs 
in  error: 

Shippers  are  peculiarly  at  a  disadvantage  and  carriers 
are  forbidden  to  subject  them  to  unreasonable  conditions. 
Loekwood  v.  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.^  17  Wall.  357; 
Menctcho  v.  Ward^  27  Fed.  Rep,  259.  The  maxim  volenti 
non  fit  injuria  therefore  does  not  apply.  The  ten  per  cent, 
payments  were  made  under  duress.  Swift  Company  v. 
United  Stateij  111  U.  S.  22.  The  parties  were  not  in  pari 
delicto.  Duval  v.  WeUman^  124  N.  Y.  156 ;  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  v.  Texas  (&  Pacific  R.  i?.,  52  Fed.  R^p. 
187;  Loder  v.  Jayne^  142  Fed.  Rep.  1016.  Tender  of  goods 
and  protest  by  plaintiffs,  and  refusal  to  carry  by  defendants 
were  unnecessary. 

Unreasonable  or  coercive  rates  of  freight  are  recoverable. 
Texas  dk  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v.  Abilene  Cotton  Oil  Co.^  204  U.  S. 
426;  Herserman  v.  Burlington^  Cedar  Rapids  <&  Northern 
Ry.  Co.^  68  Iowa,  782 ;  Parker  v.  Greai  Western  R.  R.  Co.y 
7  M.  A  G.  258. 

[77]  All  parties  to  the  unlawful  combination  are  liable  in 
solido.  Atlanta  v.  Chattanooga  Foundry^  127  Fed  Rep. 
28;  Interstate  Com/merce  Commission  v.  Texas  <6  Pacific 
R.  R.y  Supra;  Loder  v.  Jayne^  supra. 

Agents  of  principals  are  equally  responsible  m  solido 
with  all  parties  to  the  illegal  combination.  See  Leonard  v. 
Pool,  114  N.  Y.  871. 

The  jury  found  that  the  ten  per  cent,  exaction  was  an 
unreasonable  and  coercive  rate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
verdict  was  for  the  amount  so  exacted  and  paid,  and  not 
for  other  items  of  damage  which  plaintiffs  had  claimed. 
Thifl  establishes  in  itself  that  the  effect  of  the  combination 
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was  unreasonable.  Non-competitive  rates  are  presomably 
unreasonable,  especially  where  the  lack  of  competition  is 
the  achievement  of  the  party  fixing  the  rate.  Cfuna  and 
Japan  Trading  Co.  v.  Georgia  R.  R.^  12  I.  C.  C.  241 ;  Taft, 
J.J  as  quoted  with  approval  in  Addyston  Pipe  <&  Steel  Co. 
V.  United  States,  175  U.  S.  211,  237;  Menacho  v.  TTorrf, 
supra. 

That  the  Anti-Trust  Act  was  violated  is  plain  under 
Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1;  United 
States  V.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  221  U.  S.  106 ;  and  Nash  v. 
United  States,  229  U.  S.  373.  The  court's  reasoning  in  the 
first  of  these  cases  is  directed  to  the  question  whether  the 
acts  complained  of,  and  claimed  to  have  benefited  the  trade, 
were  reasonably  to  be  held  in  restraint  of  trade;  whether 
they  were  within  the  condemnation  of  the  statute,  reason- 
ably construed,  considering  the  contracts,  or  agreements, 
their  necessary  effect,  and  the  character  of  the  parties  by 
whom  they  were  made.  But  a  ^treasonable  construction '^ 
of  the  statute  is  far  different  from  an  examination  into  the 
reasonableness  of  the  restraint.  The  examination  into  the 
reasonableness  of  the  cause  of  the  restraint  is  what  calls 
for  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  statute.  When  by  a 
reasonable  construction  of  the  statute,  the  acts  complained 
of  are  found  to  cause  actually  [78]  or  potentially  a  restraint 
of  trade  within  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition,  a  further 
inquiry  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  its  effect  is  immateriaL 

This  combination  is  not  an  ^^aggregation  of  capital" 
necessary  for  the  development  of  trade;  nor  is  it  a  unifica- 
tion of  interests  to  cheapen  freight  rates  or  general  ex- 
penses, but  it  is  avowedly  a  combination  to  suppress  compe- 
tition among  the  constituents  and  keep  away  outside  com- 
petition, by  coercive  means.  It  is  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Nash  v.  United  States,  supra; 
United  States  v.  Pacific  <&  Arctic  Ry.  <&  Nav.  Co.,  228 
U.  S.  87. 

The  doctrine  of  Mogul  Steamship  Line  v.  MoCrregor, 
31  L.  R.  654  (1888) ;  23  L.  R.  598  (1889) ;  17  App.  Cases, 
25  (1891),  was  not  approved  by  this  court  in  the  Standard 
OH  Case;  it  was  based  on  the  British  legislative  policy 
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of  the  time,  and  differs  from  the  earlier  common  law  as 
inherited  in  this  country  and  federalized  by  the  Sherman 
Act.  Hooker  v.  Van  DeWater^  4  Denio,  849;  Stanton  v. 
AUen,  5  Denio,  434;  Atchison  v.  MaUon^  48  N.  Y.  147; 
Ehrdra  Coal  Co.  Case^  68  N.  Y.  558;  People  v.  Sheldon, 
189  N.  Y.  251;  Lough  v.  Outeridge,  148  N.  Y.  271.  The 
Mogul  Case  also  involved  a  different  scheme  and  a  different 
cause  of  action. 

Under  the  Sherman  Act,  contracts  and  combinations  which 
before  the  Act  were  merely  unenforceable  as  between  the 
parties,  became  actionable  and  criminal.  This  necessarily 
resulted,  because  the  definition  of  combinations  was  ex- 
pressed in  terms  which  embraced  those  which  were  unlaw- 
ful but  not  actionable,  such  as  the  Mogul  combination.  The 
British  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  such  a  state  of  facts 
would,  in  the  United  States,  be  interpreted  as  coming  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  Sherman  Act.  See  the  reports  of  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Conferences 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation, 
New  Series,  [79]  vol.  X  (1909), p.  144,  and  Attorney  General 
V.  Adelaide  Steamship  Co.,  A.  C.  (1918),  781. 

The  courts  of  this  country  hold,  concurring  in  the  British 
view,  that  where  a  situation  is  governed  by  the  Sherman  Act 
the  Mogul  Case  is  not  applicable.  United  States  v.  Trans- 
Missouri  Freight  Association,  166  U.  S.  290 ;  United  States  v. 
Addyston  Pipe  <6  Steel  Co.,  85  Fed.  Rep.  271,  286;  Wheeler- 
Stengel  Co.  V.  National  Window  Glass  Association,  162  Fed. 
Rep.  864,  873. 

On  the  evils  of  the  ^^conferences''  and  deferred  rebate 
system,  as  practiced  by  British  ship-owners,  and  their  use 
of  ""  fighting  ships,"  see  Report  of  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine,  63d  Cong.,  vol.  IV,  p.  807.  The  policy  of  this 
country  is  recently  and  specifically  expressed  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board  Act  of  September  7, 1916,  39  Stat.  728. 

« 

Mr.  Thomas  Thacher  and  Mr.  J.  Parker  Kirlin,  with 
whom  Mr.  Charles  R.  Hickox  was  on  the  briefs,  for  de- 
fendants in  error : 

Restraint  of  competition  is  restraint  of  trade  only  when 
unfavorable  to  trade  or  commerce,  and  therefore  unreason- 
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able  and  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests.  United  States 
V.  Hamburg-American  S,  S.  Line^  216  Fed.  Rep.  971 ;  United 
Stages  V.  Prince  Line  and  United  States  v.  American-Asiatic 
S.  S.  Co.y  220  Fed.  Rep.  230 ;  United  States  v.  United  States 
Steel  Co.,  223  Fed.  Rep.  55 ;  Patterson  v.  United  States,  222 
Fed.  Rep.  599;  United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.,  222  Fed.  Rep.  349 ;  United  States  v.  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  214  Fed.  Rep.  987;  United  States  v.  Keystone 
Watch  Case  Co.,  218  Fed.  Rep.  502.  This  is  the  view  taken 
in  the  Powder  Trust  Case,  188  Fed.  Rep.  339,  373.  Such  is 
the  doctrine  of  this  court  Standard  OU  Co.  v.  United 
States,  221  U.  S.  1 ;  United  States  v.  Am^erican  Tobacco  Co,, 
221  U.  S.  106 ;  United  States  v.  Joint  Trwffic  Association,  171 
U.  S.  505. 

The  history  of  the  Sherman  Act  shows  a  clear  intent  [80J 
on  the  part  of  Ciongress  not  to  condemn  contracts  and  com- 
binations merely  because  they  are  in  restraint  of  competition 
or  merely  because  they  operate  to  raise  the  cost  of  commodi- 
ties to  consumers.  See  also  its  title:  ^'To  protect  trade 
and  conmieroe."  It  looked  to  the  development  and  increase 
of  trade  and  conmierce  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  the 
removal  of  obstacles  to  its  growth  and  expansion.  The  com- 
bination must  prejudice  the  public  interests  either  by  unduly 
restricting  competition  or  by  unduly  obstructing  the  course 
of  trade.  Standard  OH  and  Tobacco  Cases,  supra;  Nash 
V.  United  States,  229  U.  S.  373,  376 ;  United  States  v.  Terwi- 
nal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis,  224  U.  S.  383 ;  236  U.  S. 
194;  United  States  v.  Union  Pacvfic  R.  R.  Co.,  226  U.  S.  61; 
Eastern  States  RetaU  Lumber  Dealers^  Association  v.  United 
States,  234  U.  S.  600,  609,  610. 

Restriction  of  competition  by  the  union  of  competing  car- 
riers, or  an  obstruction  of  the  course  of  trade,  is  not  undue, 
unless  the  result  is  to  injure  the  public,  by  decreasing  the 
facilities  open  to  the  public  for  trade  or  commerce,  leading 
to  a  diminution  of  exchange  of  commodities  or  less  favorable 
conditions  for  the  development  of  trade  or  commerce.  The 
emphasis  is  now  put  by  the  decisions  of  this  court  upon  the 
words  "undue"  and  "unreasonable,"  and  these  words  are 
used  with  relation  to  the  public  interest    That  which  is  the 
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ultimate  concern  in  the  constitutional  grant  of  power  over 
commerce,  and  in  the  exercise  of  such  power  by  the  Anti- 
trust Act,  is  the  exchange  and  distribution  of  commodities. 

This  was  recognized  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  in  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association  Case^  171  XJ.  S.  505.  The  paramount  in- 
terest of  the  public  is  in  the  efficiency  of  the  service  to  the 
public  in  transporting  freight  and  passengers  in  aid  of  com- 
mercial intercourse. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  Association 
Case^  224  U.  S.  383,  394,  and  in  the  Union  Pacific  Case^ 
[81]  226  U.  S.  61,  88.  See  Attorney  General  v.  Adelaide 
Steamship  Co.,  A.  C.  (1913)  781. 

The  question  arising  in  this  case  becomes  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  arose  in  the  Mogul  Steamship  Oomr 
pany  Case,  A.  C.  (1892),  25,  although  the  courts  there 
dealt  not  with  any  statute,  but  with  the  common  law. 
Mogul  Steamship  Company  Case,  21  Q.  B.  D.  544,  548. 
See  also  North-Western  Salt  Co.  v.  Electrolytic  Alkali  Co., 
30  Law  Times  Bep.  313. 

That  to  do  business  on  the  rebate  or  c(Mnmission  plan 
is  not  to  monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  see  /n  re 
Coming,  51  Fed.  Rep.  205;  In  re  TerreU,  51  Fed.  Rep. 
213;  In  re  Greene,  52  Fed.  Rep.  104;  WhiiweU  v.  Con- 
tinental  Tobacco  Co.,  125  Fed.  Rep.  464. 

The  burden  was  (m  the  plantiffs  to  prove  an  unlawful 
combination.  It  was  error  for  the  trial  court  to  assume 
that  an  unlawful  combination  had  been  established  as  mat- 
ter of  law. 

The  principals  were  not  shown  to  have  combined  as 
alleged ;  the  evidence  established  the  contrary.  Neither  did 
it  appear,  by  undisputed  evidence,  as  it  must  to  justify  the 
court's  action,  that  the  defendants  (mere  agents)  were 
parties  to  the  assumed  combination.  They  had  nothing  to 
do  with  making  any  combination  (whatever  was  done  in 
that  respect  was  done  abroad),  and  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  except  to  carry  out  instructions  from  their  Lond<m 
principals. 

The  assumed  combination  could  not  have  been  illegal  under 
the  act  because  it  was  formed,  if  formed  anywhere,  beyond 
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the  jurifidiction  of  the  United  States.  For  this  proposition 
we  need  only  refer  to  American  Banana  Co.  v.  United  Fruit 
Co.f  218  U.  S.  347.  If  a  partnership  or  corporation  had  been 
formed  to  own  and  operate  the  ships  belonging  to  the  origi- 
nal ship*owners,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  doubt 
that  its  legality  would  not  be  affected  by  the  Sherman  Act 
If,  so  uniting  ^eir  [82]  properties  and  business,  these  ship- 
owners had  done  business  here  in  substantially  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  alleged  to  have  done  it,  there  could  be  no 
charge  of  an  illegal  combination  or  conspiracy  under  our 
law. 

The  proof  showed  that  commerce  was  actually  promoted. 

There  was  no  proof  that  plaintiffs  were  injured.  This 
was  essential  to  a  cause  of  action  under  §  7  of  the  act. 

The  Circuit  Court  erred  in  declining  to  charge  the  jury 
that  the  burden  was  on  the  plaintiffs  to  show  that  the  rates 
were  unreasonable;  in  not  leaving  the  question  of  combina- 
tion to  the  jury;  in  permitting  the  jury  to  consider  sup- 
posititious profits  that  the  plaintiffs  claimed  they  would 
have  made  if  they  had  followed  a  different  course;  and  in 
permitting  the  plaintiffs  during  the  trial  to  amend  their 
complaint  so  as  to  set  up  a  new  cause  of  action. 

Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  after  stating  the  case  as  above, 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

A  motion  to  dismiss  the  writ  of  error  is  made,  two  grounds 
being  urged:  (1)  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  with- 
out jurisdiction  to  allow  the  writ  on  March  15,  1912,  for  the 
reason  that  its  judgment  had  become  executed  and  the  judg- 
ment entered  thereon  in  the  Circuit  Court  November  24, 
1911,  had  become  final  and  irrevocable  before  the  petition 
for  the  writ  was  filed  and  the  order  allowed.  (2)  The  judg- 
ment of  the  Circuit  Court  was  entered  in  the  form  finally 
adopted  at  the  request  of  plaintiffs  and  by  their  consent, 
and  the  errors  assigned  by  plaintiffs  were  waived  by  such 
request  and  consent. 

The  argument  to  support  the  motion  is  somewhat  round- 
about. It  gets  back  to  the  Circuit  Court  and  charges  that 
because  that  court  had  entered  judgment  on  the  original 
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mandate  and  had  adjourned  for  the  term  without  any  ap- 
plication having  been  made  to  recall  that  [68]  judgment 
and  because  no  writ  of  error  to  review  it  was  sought,  the 
judgment  became  a  final  disposition  of  the  case. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  what  the  Circuit  Court  might 
have  done,  but  only  with  what  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  did  and  the  jurisdiction  it  possessed.  It  received  and 
granted  a  petition  for  rehearing,  ordered  a  recall  of  the 
mandate  previously  issued,  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  remanded  the  case  with  directions  to 
dismiss  the  complaint.  The  plaintiffs  did  not  consent  to  a 
judgment  against  them,  but  only  that,  if  there  was  to  be 
such  a  judgment,  it  should  be  final  in  form  instead  of  inter- 
locutory, so  that  they  might  come  to  this  court  without 
further  xlelay. 

Subsequently  a  petition  for  the  writ  of  error  was  filed 
and  allowed  and  all  further  proceedings  upon  the  part  of 
the  defendants  for  the  enforcement  of  the  judgment  were 
suspended  and  stayed  until  the  final  determination  by  ttns 
oourt  upon  the  writ  of  error,  in  return  to  which  the  record 
was  properly  furnished.    Atherton  v.  Fowler,  91  U.  S.  148. 

The  motion  to  dismiss  is  denied. 

The  case  in  the  courts  below  had  a  various  fate,  victory 
alternating  between  the  parties  but  finally  resting  with 
defendants. 

The  plaintiffs,  dissatisfied,  have  brought  the  case  here. 
We  are  eonf  r<mted  at  the  outset,  in  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  below,  with  contentions  as  to  what  ques- 
tions of  law  or  fact  are  before  us. 

Notwithstanding  two  trials  and  two  appeals  and  reviews 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  defendants  insist  the  facts 
are  yet  in  controversy.    We  cannot  assent. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  excerpts  from  the  opinions 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  case  was  decided 
upon  the  proposition  of  law  that  the  combination  charged 
against  defendants  was  not  in  unreasonable  restraint  of 
[84]  trade  and  that  such  character  was  necessary  to  make 
it  illegal  under  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Act.  As  to  the  fact 
of  combination  and  restraint  and  the  means  employed  both 
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OH  and  Tobacco  Cases  furnish  the  explanation,  and  that 
they  support  what  the  history  of  the  act  establishes,  that 
it  was  the  '^  clear  intent  upon  the  part  of  Congress  not  to 
condemn  contracts  and  combinations  merely  because  they 
are  in  restraint  of  competition  or  merely  because  they  oper- 
ate to  raise  the  cost  of  commodities  to  consumers." 

The  argument  that  is  employed  to  sustain  the  conten- 
tion is  one  that  has  been  addressed  to  this  court  in  all  of 
the  cases  and  we  may  omit  an  extended  consideration  of  it. 
It  terminates)  as  it  has  always  terminated,  in  the  assertion 
that  the  particular  combination  involved  promoted  trade, 
did  not  restrain  it,  and  that  it  was  a  beneficial  and  not  a 
detrimental  agency  of  commerce. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  combination  is  not  excused 
because  it  was  induced  by  good  motives  or  produced  good 
results,  and  yet  such  is  the  justification  of  defendants.  They 
assert  first  that  they  are  voluntary  agencies  of  commerce, 
free  to  go  where  they  will,  not  compelled  to  run  from  New 
York  to  Africa,  and  that,  ^'unlike  railroads,  neither  law, 
nor  any  other  necessity,  fixes  them  upon  particular  courses;" 
and  therefore,  it  is  asked,  "  who  can  say  that  otherwise  than 
imdejr  the  plan  adopted,  any  of  [87]  the  ships  of  the  de- 
fendants would,  have  supplied  facilities  for  transportation 
of  commodities  between  New  York  and  South  Africa  during 
the  time  referred  to  in  the  complaint)  "  The  resultant  good 
of  the  plan,  it  is  said,  was  ^*  regularity  of  service,  with  steadi- 
ness of  rates " ;  and  that  ^^  the  whole  purpose  of  the  plan 
under  which  the  defendants  acted  was  to  achieve  this  result." 

^e  may  answer  the  conjectures  of  the  argument  by  the 
counter  one  that  if  def^ndaots  had  not  entered  the  trade 
others  might  have  done  so  and  been  willing  to  serve  shippers 
without  constraining  them,  been  willing  to  compete  against 
others  for  the  patronage  of  the  trad&  And  it  appears  from 
the  testimony  that  certain  lines  so  competed  until  they  were 
taken  into  the  defendants'  combination. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  under  defendants  as  competitors 
or  that  under  competing  lines  service  would  not  be  regular 
or  rates  certain,  or,  if  uncertain^  that  they  would  be  detri- 
mentally so. 
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That  the  combination  was  intended  to  prevent  the  com- 
petition of  the  Unes  which  formed  it  is  testified,  and  it  can- 
not be  justified  by  the  conjectures  offered  by  counsel;  nor 
can  we  say  that  the  success  of  the  trade  required  a  constraint 
upon  shippers  or  the  employment  of  '^  fighting  ships  "  to  kill 
off  competing  vessels  which,  tempted  by  the  profits  of  the 
trade,  used  the  free  and  unfixed  courses  of  the  seas,  to  para- 
phrase the  language  of  counsel,  to  break  in  upon  defendants' 
monopoly.  And  monopoly  it  was;  shippers  constrained  b}' 
tlieir  necessities,  competitors  kept  off  by  the  ^'  fighting  ships." 
And  it  finds  no  justification  in  the  fact  that  defendants' 
'^  contributions  to  trade  and  commerce  '^  might  '^  have  been 
withheld."  This  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  enterprises  of 
capital  and  has  been  urged  before  to  exempt  them  from  regu- 
lation even  when  engaged  in  business  which  is  of  public 
concern.  The  contention  has  long  since  been  worn  out  and 
it  is  established  that  the  [88]  conduct  of  property  embarked 
in  the  public  service  is  subject  to  the  policies  of  the  law. 

It  is  contended  that  the  combination,  if  there  was  one,  was 
formed  in  a  foreign  country  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not 
within  the  act  of  Congress;  and  that,  besides,  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  combination  and  not  their  agents  were  amen- 
able to  the  law.  To  this  we  do  not  assent.  As  was  said  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  combination  affected  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  country  and  was  put  into  opera- 
tion here.  United  States  v.  Pcudfic  <fi  Arctic  By.  <&  Nav.  Co.y 
228  U.  S.  87.  It,  therefore,  is  within  the  law,  and  its  man- 
agers here  were  more  than  simply  agents — they  were  partici- 
pants in  the  combination. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that  ev^  if  it  be  assumed  the 
facts  show  an  illegal  combination,  they  do  not  show  injury  to 
the  plaintiffs  by  reason  thereof.  The  contention  is  unten- 
able. Section  7  of  the  act  gives  a  cause  of  action  to  any  per- 
son injured  in  his  person  or  property  by  reason  of  anything 
forbidden  by  the  act  and  the  right  to  recover  threefold 
the  damages  by  him  sustained.  The  plaintiffs  alleged  a 
charge  over  a  reasonable  rate  and  the  amount  of  it.  If  the 
charge  be  true  that  more  than  a  reasonable  rate  was  secured 
by  the  combination,  the  excess  over  what  was  reasonable 
was  an  element  of  injury.    Tewae  <&  Pacific  By.  Co.  y.  AH-^ 
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lene  Cotton  OH  Co.^  204  U.  S.  426,  486.  The  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  rate  and  to  what  extent  unreasonable  was  submit- 
ted to  the  jury  and  the  verdict  represented  their  conclusion. 

The  next  contention  is  that  the  fact  of  combination  should 
have  been  submitted  to  the  jury  and  not  decided  as  a  matter 
of  law  by  the  court  We  are  unable  to  assent.  There  was  no 
conflict  in  the  evidence,  nothing,  therefore,  for  the  jury  to 
pass  upon;  and  the  court  properly  assumed  the  decision  of 
what  was  done  and  its  illegal  effect. 

It  is  next  contended  that  the  jury  was  permitted  to  con- 
sider as  elements  of  damage  supposititious  profits.  The 
[  89  ]  record  does  not  sustain  the  contention.  The  profits  were 
not  left  to  speculation.  There  were  different  sums  stated, 
resulting  from  the  loss  of  particular  customers,  and  the  fact 
of  their  certainty  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  juiy. 
They  were  told  that  they  "  ought  not  to  allow  any  specula- 
tive damages,"  that  they  were  not  ^^ required  to  guess"  as 
to  what  damages  ''  plaintiffs  claim  to  have  sustained."  And, 
further,  that  the  burden  of  proof  was  upon  plaintiffs  and 
that  from  the  evidence  the  jury  should  be  able  to  make  a  cal- 
culation of  what  the  damages  were.  Besides,  plaintiffs  al- 
leged an  overcharge,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  for  its 
amount  and  interest. 

Two  other  contentions  are  made:  (1)  The  court  should 
have  charged  the  jury  that  the  burden  was  on  the  plaintiffs 
to  show  that  the  rates  cm  their  shipments  were  excessive  and 
unreasonable.  (2)  The  court  erred  in  permitting  plaintiffs 
to  amend  their  complaint  so  as  to  set  up  a  new  cause  of 
action. 

(1)  If  there  was  error  in  this  its  effect  is  not  appreciable. 
The  record  shows  a  most  painstaking  trial  of  the  case  <a 
the  part  of  counsel  and  the  court,  a  full  exposition  of  all 
of  the  elements  of  judgment  and  careful  instructions  of  the 
court  for  their  estimate.  It  would  be  going  very  far  to  re- 
verse a  case  upon  the  effect  of  the  bare  abstracticm  asserted 
by  the  contention,  even  granting  it  could  be  sustained. 

(2)  .Permitting  the  amendment  of  the  complaint  was  not 
an  abuse  of  the  discretion  which  a  court  necessarily  possesses. 

The  above  are  the  main  contentions  of  defendants.  They 
make,  besides,  a  contention  comprehensive  of  all  of  the 
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rulings  agaiBst  them;  but  to  give  a  detailed  review  of  such 
rulings  would  require  a  reproduction  of  the  record,  and  we 
therefore  only  say  that  they  have  been  given,  attention  and 
no  prejudicial  error  is  discovered  in  them. 
JfjLdgment  of  the  Cvrcvit  Court  of  Appeals  is  reversed  and 
that  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed. 
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ON  A   CEBTIFICATE  FEOH  THE   CIBCUIT   OOUBT  OF   APPEALfl   FOB 

THE  SECOND  CIRCUrr. 

Na  aa    ArgMd  October  27,  19U.— Decided  March  11,  1»12. 

[224  U.  S.,  1,] 

Ck>n]plalnant  sold   h\B  patented  machine  embodying  the   Invention 

claimed  and  described  in  the  patent,  and  attached  to  the  machine 

^  a  licenae  restriction  that  it  only  be  used  in  connection  with  cer- 

■  I  I  ■■■  ■■■  m  ■!■■  _.  ,...  t 

*Thi8  case  was  argued  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  and 
during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Justice  Day.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Lurton,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice  McKenna, 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter  concurred;  a  dis- 
senting opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Wtiite,  with  whom 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes  and  Mr.  Justice  Lamar  concurred.  After  the 
opinion  was  delivered,  the  plaintiff  in  error  asked  leave  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  rehearing,  and  The  Attorney  Oeneral  and  The  Solicitor  Oen- 
eral  filed  an  application  and  brief  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  for 
leave  to  intervene  and  for  a  rehearing  of  the  cause;  both  applications 
were  denied. 

^  While  this  case  and  the  cases  of  Bauer  v.  0*DonneU,  (221  U.  S., 
1;  poBt,  p.  7d5)»  Motion  Picture  Patents  Co.  v.  Vniverwa  Film  Co. 
(243  U.  S.,  502;  post,  p.  ),  and  Straus  et  at.  v.  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Co.  (243  U.  S.,  490;  post,  p.  810),  arose  under  the 
Patent  laws,  they  are  printed  herein  for  the  reason  that  they  define 
the  extent  of  the  monopoly  granted  under  those  laws  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  a  patentee  or  licensee  to  control,  after  sale,  the  resale 
price  of  his  patented  article,  or  to  restrict  the  materials  to  be  used 
in  its  operation.  The  extent  of  this  right  becomes  important  in  any 
suit  under  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  wherein  a  defense  is  set  up  of  a  right 
claimed  under  a  patent ;  and  this  is  true  notwithstanding  the  passage 
of  the  Clayton  Act  (38  Stat,  730)  declaring  contracts  of  such  char- 
acter unlawful. 
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tain  anpatented  articles  made  by  the  vendor  oftlie  macblne;  with 
the  knowledge  of  such  license  agreement  and  with,  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  used  in  connection  with  the  said  machine,  de- 
fendant sold  to  the  vendee  of  the  machine  an  unpatented  article 
of  the  class  [8]  described  in  the  license  restriction.  Held  that 
the  act  of  defendant  constituted  contributory  Infringemeot  of  com- 
plainant's patent'  -  - 

This  court  does  not  prescribe  the  jurisdiction  of  courts,  Federal  or 
state,  but  only  gives  effect  to  it  as  fixed  by  law. 

A  suit  for  infringement  which  turns  upon  the  scope  of  the  patent 
and  privileges  of  the  patentee  thereunder  presents  a  case  arising 
under  the  patent  law. 

In  determining  questions  of  jurisdiction  this  court  never  shirks  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  lines  of  separation  defined  in  the 
Ck>nstitution  and  the. laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof. 

A  patentee  who  has  leased  his  patent  to  a  licensee  under  restrictions 
may  waive  the  tort  involved  in  infringement  and  sue  upon  the 
broken  contract ;  but  in  that  event  the  case  is  not  one  arising  under 
the  patent  laws  and,  in  absence  of  diversity  of  cttixenship,  a 
Federal  court  has  no  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Whether  the  case  is  one  of  infringement,  of  which  the  Federal  court 
has  Jurisdiction  or  of  contract  of  which  it  has  not  jurisdiction,  Is 
often  determined  by  the  remedy  which  complainant  seeks. 

The  test  of  jurisdiction  is  whether  complainant  does  or  does  not  set 
up  a  right,  title  or  interest  under  the  patent  laws  or  make  it  appear 
that  a  right  or  privilege  will  be  defeated  by  one,  or  sustained  by 
another,  construction  of  those  laws. 

Whether  a  patentee  may  lawfully  impose  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
a  patent  and  whether  the  violation  thereof  constitutes  infringement 
are  questions  under  the  patent  law. 

A  patentee  may  elect  to  sue  his  licensee  upon  the  broken  contract, 
or  for  forfeiture  for  breach,  or  for  infringement 

While  an  absolute  and  unconditional  sale  operates  to  pass  the  patented 
article  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  patent,  a  patentee  may  by  a 
conditional  sale  so  restrict  the  use  of  his  vendee  within  specific 
boundaries  of  time,  place  or  method  as  to  make  prohibited  uses 
outside  of  those  boundaries  constitute  infringemeiit  and  not  mere 
breach  of  collateral  contract 

The  extent  of  a  license  to  use,  which  Is  carried  by  a  sale  of  a  pat> 
ented  article  depends  upon  whether  any  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  the  sale,  and  if  so  what  they  were,  an^  how  they  were  brought 
home  to  the  vendee;  and  where,  as  in  this  case,  a  restriction  Is 
plainly  placed  upon  the  article  itself,  a  sale  carries  with  it  only 
the  right  to  use  within  the  limits  specified,  and  any  other  use  Is  an 
infringing  one. 


•  Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1912,  by  The 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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The  patent  statate  is  one  creating  and  protecting  a  true  monopoly 
granted  to  subserve  a  broad  public  policy,  and  it  should  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  give  effect  to  a  wise  and  beneficial  purpose. 

[8]  The  monopoly  of  a  patent  extends  to  the  right  of  making,  selling 
and  using,  and  eaA  is  a  separable  and  substantial  right 

A  patentee  may  exclude  others  from  the  use  of  his  invention  although 
he  does  not  use  it  himself.  Ttte  Paper  Bag  Patent  Ca^e,  210  V.  S. 
406. 

Although  a  contract  in  regard  to  use  of  a  patent  may  include  inter- 
state commerce  and  restrain  interstate  trade,  if  it  involves  only  the 
reasonable  and  legal  conditions  Imposed  under  the  patent  law,  it  is 
not  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman  Act  Bement  v.  National 
Harrow  Co,,  186  U.  S.  70. 

Gontrlbutory  infringement  is  the  intentional  aiding  of  one  person  by 
another  in  the  unlawful  making,  selling  or  using  t>f  a  patented  in- 
vention. 

The  larger  right  of  exclusive  use  of  the  patentee  embraces  the  lesser 
one  of  only  permitting  the  licensee  to  use  upon  prescribed  conditions. 

Courts  cannot  declare  the  monopoly  created  by  Congress  under  au- 
thority of  the  Constitution  to  be  unwise ;  Congress  alone  has  power 
to  prescribe  what  restraints  shall  be  imposed. 

Where  a  great  majority  of  the  courts  to  which  Congress  has  com- 
mitted the  interpretation  of  a  law  have  construed  it  so  that  the 
line  of  decisions  has  liecome  a  rule  of  property,  this  court  should 
not,  in  the  absence  of  dear  reason  to  the  contrary,  overrule  those 
decisions  on  certiorari,  and  so  held  in  this  case  after  reviewing  the 
decisions  sustaining  the  rule  of  contributory  infringement 

A  bare  supposition  that  an  article  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with 
a  patented  machine  sold  under  restricted  license  Is  to  be  used  in 
connection  therewith  will  not  make  the  vendor  a  contributory  in- 
fringer, but  where  the  article  so  sold  Is  only  adapted  to  an  in- 
fringing  use,  there  is  a  presumption  that  It  is  intended  therefor. 

Qnestions  certified  by  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  appeal  from  149 
Fed.  Bep.  424,  answered  in  afllrmative. 

[66  L,  Ed.,  645.«1 

[FmiSAL  Ootrsrs^JuxiflDiCTiON — Contsacts  Avfecting  Patents. — ^1. 
An  agreement  arising  from  the  purchase  of  a  Rotary  mimeograph 
subject  to  a  license  restriction  that  the  machine  may  be  used  only 
with  the  stencil  paper,  ink,  and  other  supplies  made  by  the  patentee, 
none  of  which  are  patented,  Is  not  collateral,  so  as  to  make  its 

*The  paragraphs  following.  In  brackets,  comprise  the  syllabns  of 
the  case  as  reported  in  vol.  66,  p.  645,  Lawyers  Edition,  Supreme  Court 
BeportB.  Copyrighted,  19U,  1812,  by  The  Lawyers  Co-operative  Pub- 
lishlDg  Company. 
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validity  dependent  on  principles  of  general  law,  of  which  a  Fed^al 

court  will  have  no  jurisdiction. 

[For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  556-561,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  190&1 

<JotJBT8— RuuES  OF  DECISION. — 2.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  not  refrain  from  ruling  that  a  patentee  may  sell  a 
patented  machine  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  its  use,  and  predicate 
infringement  on  a  use  in  violation  of  such  restrictions,  on  the  graimd 
that  such  a  ruling  might  draw  to  the  Federal  courts  cases  which 
otherwise  would  not  come  to  them. 
[For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  161B-1616,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct  1906.] 

Federal  Coubts — Jurisdiction — Infbingement  of  Patsnt. 

8.  An  action  by  the  patentee  of  a  Rotary  mimeograph  sold  under  a 
license  restriction  that  such  machine  should  be  used  only  with  the 
stencil  paper,  ink,  and  other  supplies  made  by  the  patentee,  none  of 
which  are  patented,  against  one  selling  ink  to  the  purchaser  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  used  in  connection  with  such  mime- 
ograph, is  one  arising  under  the  patent  laws,  of  which  a  Federal 
court  has  Jurisdiction. 
[For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  562-^68,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1906.] 

Election  of  Remedies — Violation  of  License  Restbiction. — 1  A 
patentee  selling  a  Rotary  mimeograph  undor  a  license  restriction 
that  it  shall  be  used  only  with  stencil  paper,  ink,  and  other  supplies 
made  by  the  patentee,  may  elect  to  sue  for  an  infringement  by  the 
sale  of  ink  to  the  purchaser  with  the  expectation  Uiat  it  would  be 
used  in  connection  with  such  mimeograph,  although  he  might  have 
sued  on  the  broken  contract,  or  brought  a  bill  to  declare  a  forfeiture 
of  the  licensee's  rights  for  breach  of  the  implied  covenant  to  oper- 
ate it  only  in  connection  with  the  materials  supplied  by  the  pat- 
entee. 

[As  to  choice  of  remedies,  see  Election  of  Remedies,  III.,  in  Digest 
Sup.  Ct.  1908.] 

Federal  Courts  —  Jurisdiction  —  Infrxnoement  of  Patents.  —  5. 
Whether  a  patentee  selling  a  Rotary  mimeograph  under  a  license 
restriction  that  it  shall  be  used  only  with  the  stencil  paper,  ink, 
and  other  supplies  made  by  the  patentee,  none  of  which  are  patented, 
thereby  reserves  to  himself  as  patentee  the  exclusive  right  to  all 
unpermitted  uses  which  may  be  made  of  his  invention  as  embodied 
in  the  machine  sold,  is  a  question  arising  under  the  patent  laws, 
of  which  a  Federal  court  has  Jurisdiction. 
[For  other  cases,  see  Courts,  562-568,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct  1908.] 

Patents — License  Restrictions. — 6.  A  license  restriction  may  law- 
fully be  imposed  on  the  purchaser  of  a  rotary  mimeograph,  that  the 
machines  sold  may  be  used  only  with  the  stencil  paper,  ink,  and 
oth^  supplies  made  by  the  patentee,  although  th^  are  all  un- 
patented. 
[For  another  case,  see  Patents,  840,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1906.] 
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Stattttbs  —  Patents  —  Monofolt  —  Libebai.    Constbuction. — 7.  The 
statute  creating  and  guarantying  to  an  inventor  the  exclusive  right 
to  his  patent  will  be  so  construed  as  to  give  effect  to  the  broad 
public  policy  Intended  to  be  subserved  in  granting  the  monopoly. 
[For  other  cases,  see  Statutes,  463-470,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct  1906.] 

Patents — Contbibutobt  Infringement. — 8.  The  sale  of  ink  to  a 
purchaser  of  a  Rotary  mimeograph  sold  with  a  license  restriction 
that  it  could  be  used  only  with  the  inlc  supplied  by  the  patentee, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  ink  sold  would  be  used  in  connection 
with  such  mimeograph,  constitutes  contributory  Infringement  of  the 
patent 

[As  to  what  constitutes  infringement  of  patent  generally,  see  Pat* 
ents,  XIV.  a,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt  1906.] 

Gases  Certified. — ^9.  Def^idants  in  an  action  for  contributory  infringe- 
ment of  a  patented  Rotary  mimeograph  by  a  sale  of  ink  to  the  pur- 
chaser in  violation  of  a  license  restriction  that  is  should  be  used 
only  with  the  ink  made  by  the  patentee  cannot,  where  the  facts 
certified  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  state  that  they  made 
a  direct  sale  of  the  ink  to  the  user  of  the  patented  article  with 
knowledge  that  under  the  license  from  the  patentee,  she  could  not 
use  such  ink  in  connection  with  the  machine  without  infringe- 
ment of  the  monopoly  of  the  patent,  and  that  the  sale  was  made 
with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  used  in  connection  with  such 
mimeograph,  claim  that  the  sale  of  the  ink  was  not  an  infringe- 
ment as  it  might  be  used  in  a  non-infringing  way.] 
[As  to  scope  of  inquiry  in  cases  certified,  see  Cases  Certified,  106- 
115,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct.  1908.] 

The  facts,  which  involye  the  power  of  a  patentee  to  en- 
force a  license  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  the  patented 
article,  and  the  determination  of  what  constitutes  contribu- 
tory infringement,  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Arthur  V.  Briesen,  with  whom  Mr.  Antonio  Knauth 
was  on  the  brief,  for  Henry : 

The  attempted  restriction  on  the  sale  of  the  article  is 
void  at  common  law.  United  States  v.  Sequi^  10  Pet.  306; 
United  States  v.  Rodman^  15  Pet.  130,  139;  Merrifleld  v. 
[4]  Cobleigh,  4  Cush.  178.  See  also  Packard  v.  AmeSy  16. 
Graj/y  327 ;  6  Am.  &  Eng.  Ency.,  438,  note  5. 

By  the  common  law,  the  absolute  property  in  the  article 
which  passes  upon  an  ordinary  sale  ^Menotes  a  full  and 
complete  title  and  dominion  over  it,"  which  is  incompatible 
with  a  continued  control  over  it  in  some  shape,  matter  or 
respect  by  the  seller  of  the  article.    2  Kent's  C!om.,  14th  ed^ 
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347;  2  Blackstone's  Comm.,  4th  ed.,  1,  154,  889,  446;  Ben- 
jamin on  Sales,  6th  ed.,  746. 

The  only  kind  of  conditional  sale  known  to  our  law  is 
a  sale  in  which  the  transfer  of  title  to  the  things  sold  to  the 
purchaser,  or  his  retention  of  it,  is  made  dependent  upon 
the  performance  of  some  condition.  The  chief  point  of 
distinction  between  a  condition  subsequent  and  a  covenant 
is  that  a  breach  of  the  former  subjects  the  estate  to  a  for- 
feiture; a  breach  of  the  latter  is  a  ground  for  damages. 
Am.  A  Eng.  Ency.  Law,  503;  Jewett  v.  Lincohij  14  Maine, 
116;  Green  v.  Bennett^  23  Michigan,  464;  and  see  Park  v. 
Hartmafij  153  Fed.  Rep.  24 ;  afiBrmed,  212  XJ.  S.  588 ;  Toddy 
V.  SteriouSj  1  Chan.  354;  McGruther  v.  Pitcher,  2  Chan. 
306  (1904). 

The  patent  statute  does  not  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  rule  of  the  common  law  as  applied  to  patented  arti- 
cles which  have  been  sold  by  the  patentee  by  an  absolute 
sale  passing  the  title,  not  conditionally,  but  absolutely.  Wil- 
son V.  Rousseauj  4  How.  646;  Bloomer  v.  McQtiewanj  14 
How.  539,  549;  Bloomer  v.  MiUimer,  1  Wall.  340;  Chafee 
V.  Boston  Belting  Co.,  22  How.  217-222;  Ooodyear  v.  Beverly 
Rubber  Co.,  1  Cliff.  348,  354 ;  Mitchell  v.  Hawley,  16  Wall 
544-^7;  Adam^  v.  Burke,  17  Wall.  453;  Webber  v.  Ffr- 
ginia,  103  U.  S.  344,  348;  Paper  Bag  Cases,  105  17.  S.  766; 
Hobbie  V.  Jennison,  149  XT.  S.  355;  Morgan  Envelope  Co. 
v.  Albany  Paper  Co.,  152  U.  S.  425;  Keeler  v.  Standard 
Folding  Bed  Co.,  157  XJ.  S.  659. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  question,  whether 
a  mere  notice  on  the  article  restricting  the  right  of  sale  by 
[6]  conditions  as  to  price,  can  be  enforced  under  the  patent 
law  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  made  by  the  pur- 
chaser, has  not  been  decided  by  this  court.  Bobbs-MerriU 
Co.  V.  Straus,  210  XJ.  S.  339,  343,  and  Cortelyou  v.  Johnson, 
207  XJ.  S.  196,  are  not  authority,  nor  is  Bement  v.  Harrow 
Co.;  but  see  Re  Brosnahan,  Jr.j  18  Fed.  Bep.  62. 

If  the  patentee  desires  to  secure  to  himself  the  continued 
control  over  the  use  of  the  patented  article  in  the  hands 
of  others,  he  may  do  so  by  leasing  it  upon  suitable  condi- 
tions, terminating  the  lease  in  case  of  a  breach  of  the  con- 
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dition  or  by  selling  it  under  conditional  sale,  providing 
that  upon  breach  of  the  condition,  the  title  to  the  article  will 
revert  to  the  patentee.  Bill  Publishing  Co.  v.  SmythCj  27 
Fed.  Bep.  914. 

The  leading  cases  in  the  courts  below,  Button  Fastener 
Co.  V.  Eureka  Specialty  Co.y  77  Fed.  Rep.  288,  and  Courtel- 
you  V.  Johnson^  145  Fed.  Bep.  983,  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  case  at  bar,  as  each  was  rendered  upon  a  proper  con- 
ditional sale  at  common  law,  while  in  this  case  no  such  con- 
ditional sale  is  found;  and  further,  that  it  was  sustainable 
as  an  action  on  contract. 

Edison  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Kaufm/mn^  105  Fed.  Rep.  960 
was  decided  upon  the  supposed  authority  of  Dickerson  v. 
Matheson^  57  Fed  Rep.  524,  and  Dickerson  v.  Tingling^  84 
Fed.  Rep.  192,  195,  but  there  is  no  true  analogy  between  a 
purchase  in  a  foreign  country  and  importation  of  the  arti- 
cle into  this  country,  treated  in  those  cases  and  a  purchase 
from  the  patentee  in  this  country  under  ''  restrictions  " ;  and 
see  also  Edison  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Pike^  116  Fed.  Rep.  863. 

In  view  of  the  statements  of  this  court  in  the  more  re- 
cent decision  of  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  v.  Straus^  supra,  the 
statement  of  Judge  Lowell  concerning  the  approval  by  this 
court  of  the  broad  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Button  Fastener 
Case  must  be  considered  doubtful;  see  Green  v.  Bennett^ 
23  Michigan,  464 ;  6  Am.  &  Eng.  Ency.  437. 

If  the  sale  is  to  be  considered  a  conditional  sale  which 
[6]  can  be  rescinded  upon  breach  of  the  condition,  the 
seller  cannot  rescind  the  contract  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  benefits  of  the  contract.  He  must,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  rescission,  restore  or  offer  to  restore  the 
price  paid  for  the  goods.    85  Cyc.  144. 

That  this  is  not  a  suit  arising  under  the  patent  statute, 
but  one  arising  from  the  contract  and  having  for  its  object 
the  enforcement  of  the  contract  seems  manifest  both  on 
principle  and  on  authority.  Excelsior  Pipe  Co,  v.  Pacific 
Bridge  Co.,  185  U.  S.  282. 

The  license  restriction  is  void  because  unreasonable  and 
tending  to  create  an  unlawful,  permanent  monopoly  in  the 
patentee  in  something  which  is  not  protected  by  his  patent. 

95825°— 17— VOL  6 47 
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The  notice  of  restriction  is  not  connected  with  any  patent 
or  patents,  nor  is  there  any  time  limit  stated  as  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  purchaser  of  the  machine  to  buy  the  supplies  for 
it  only  from  the  complainant,  which  supplies  are  not  even 
completely  enumerated,  and  may  comprise  oil,  blotting 
paper,  rollers,  copying  paper,  and  anything  else  which  may 
be  useful  in  the  handling  of  the  machine.  Carteh/ou  v.  John- 
son^ 145  Fed.  Kep.  933;  Morgan  Envelope  Co,  ▼.  Albany 
Paper  Co.,  152  U.  S.  425. 

Machines  like  the  mimeograph  are  not  purchased  with  the 
amount  of  care  and  circumspection  with  which  a  piece  of 
real  estate  is  purchased;  they  are  ordinary  articles  of  trade 
like  any  other  hand  machines  and  the  purchaser  very  likely 
either  pays  no  attention  to  the  notice  of  restriction,  or  if  he 
does  see  it,  will  think  that  it  is  impossible  to  insist  on  such  a 
condition,  because  the  maker  of  the  machines  cannot  possibly 
follow  them  into  the  hands  of  many  thousands  of  purchasers 
to  watch  over  their  use. 

A  court  of  equity  should  never  by  injunction  imply  obli- 
gations on  one  party,  when  there  are  no  clear  and  definite 
obfigations  imposed  upon  the  other  party  to  the  contract 
Lawrence  v.  Dixey,  119  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  296;  Chicago 
Railroad  Company  v.  Dane,  43  N.  Y.  240;  Rafoloyi\vitz  v. 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  73  Hun,  87;  Jackson  v.  Alpha  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  122  App.  Div.  (N.  Y.)  345. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish,  with  whom  Mr.  Samuel  Owen 
Edm/mds  was  on  the  brief,  for  A.  B.  Dick  Co. : 

Under  Art.  I,  §  8,  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  given 
power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by 
securing  to  inventors,  for  limited  terms,  the  ^^ exclusive" 
right  to  their  discoveries.  Accordingly,  §  4884  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  provides  that  the  grant  of  a  patent  shall  vest 
in  the  patentee  ^^  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use  and  vend 
the  invention  or  discovery."  This  is,  in  effect,  the  grant  of 
three  separable  substantial  rights,  each  vested  exclusively 
in  the  patentee.  Bloomer  v.  McQuewan^  14  How.  538; 
Adams  v.  Burke,  17  Wall.  463. 

A  patentee  is  under  no  obligation  to  exercise  any  of  the 
exclusive  rights  covered  by  his  grant.  Doing  nothing  there- 
under himself  he  may  still,  during  the  patent  term,  exclude 
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others  frdm  making,  or  using,  or  selling  the  patented  thing. 
Paper  Bag  Patent  Case^  210  U.  S.  405 ;  Bement  v.  Harrow 
Co.,  186  U.  S.  70.  This  is  an  incident  of  his  ownership,  for 
a  limited  period,  of  a  true  but  lawful  monopoly  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  and  statute.  Wilson  v.  Rousseau,  4  How. 
674;  Button  Fastener  Case,  77  Fed.  Rep.  294. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patentee  elect  to  exercise  the 
rights  so  vested  in  him  exclusively  by  the  grant  of  the 
patent,  it  rests  with  him,  and  with  him  only,  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  value  of  those  rights  shall  be 
realized.  He  may  manufacture,  or  use,  or  sell  the  patented 
thing,  or  he  may  license  others  to  do  these  things  or  any  of 
them.  Having  the  right  wholly  to  exclude  others,  he  may 
waive  it  to  such  extent  and  for  such  consideration  as  he 
sees  fit.    Cases  supra. 

If  the  patentee  elect  not  to  manufacture,  he  may  retain 
the  machine  so  made  and  himself  exclusively  enjoy  its  use. 
[8]  Or,  on  such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  sees 
fit  to  impose,  he  may  waive  his  exclusive  right  of  use  or  some 
particular  part  of  it,  and  permit  such  use  by  others  to  a 
definite  extent,  fixed  by  agreement.  If  he  sell  the  machine 
outright  and  unconditionally,  it  passes  out  from  under  the 
patent  monopoly,  which  thenceforth  is  ilieflfective  to  control 
its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  sell  it  conditionally  or  un- 
der license  governing  its  use,  the  patentee  thereby  carves  out 
from  his  exclusive  right  of  use,  and  transfers,  merely  a  lim- 
ited right  to  use  the  patented  machine  in  the  manner  which 
the  license  prescribes.  Such  use  is  protected  by  the  patent. 
Any  other  use  violates  it  and  constitutes  infringement. 
Providence  Rubber  Co.  v.  Ooodyear,  9  Wall.  788 ;  MitcheU  v. 
Hawley,  16  Wall.  544;  Birdsell  v.  Shaliol,  112  U.  S.  485; 
Bement  v.  Sarrow  Co.,  supra. 

The  market  for  standard  and  unpatented  articles  is  estab- 
lished. That  for  a  patented  article  the  patentee  must  create. 
The  particular  method  selected  must  be  such  as  will  bring 
him  his  return  within  the  limited  term  of  the  patent.  Out- 
right sale  at  high  price  limits  the  market,  injuring  both  pat- 
entee and  public.  Accountings  in  the  form  of  rental  or  ac- 
cording to  quantum  of  product  are  vexatious.    When  the 
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method  satisfies  both  patentee  and  public,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  a  stranger  to  the  transaction  to  complain. 

On  all  sales  of  patented  articles  a  license  to  use  is  a  neces- 
sity. In  the  case  of  an  outright  sale,  such  license  is  implied. 
Adams  v.  Burke^  supra.  In  the  case  of  a  sale  under  condi- 
tions governing  use,  the  license,  as  in  the  case  at  bar,  is 
express.  Attack  upon  such  a  license  assails  the  freedom  of 
the  parties  to  contract  with  respect  to  the  patent  monopoly. 
Button  Fastener  Case^  supra. 

The  complainant-appellee,  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  owner 
of  the  patents  covering  the  rotary  mimeograph,  had  the 
right  to  exclude  all  others  from  using  those  machines  in  any 
manner  whatever.  It  might  lawfully  have  withheld  [9]  them 
from  the  public  until  the  expiration  of  the  patents.  It  was 
quite  within  its  rights,  therefore,  when  it  sold  its  machines 
under  license  restriction  precluding  lawful  use  thereof  save 
with  supplies  (such  as  ink)  of  its  own  manufacture.  Oper- 
ating under  such  license,  the  vendees  shared  the  patent  mo- 
nopoly with  the  patentee.  Operating  in  defiance  of  it,  they 
violated  that  monopoly. 

Unlicensed  use,  even  the  threat  of  unlicensed  use,  of  a 
patented  machine  constitutes  infringement.  And  one  who 
aids  or  abets  such  infringement,  as  by  knowingly  furnish- 
ing the  means  for  the  unlicensed  use  and  thereby  procur- 
ing such  use,  is  liable  as  a  tort-feasor  and  equally  guilty  of 
infringement.  Suit,  under  the  patent,  lies  against  either  or 
both  the  direct  and  the  contributory  infringer.  Button 
Fastener  Case^  supra;  Kalem  Co.  v.  Harper  Bros.y  222 
U.  S.  55. 

The  license  in  question  is  reasonable  and  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  parties.  The  machines  were  sold  at 
cost.  They  were  therefore  purchased  by  many  who,  had 
a  manufacturing  profit  been  added,  would  have  been  unable 
to  enjoy  the  patented  inventions.  The  patentee's  profits  on 
the  supplies  represented  royalty;  this  accrued  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  licensee's  use  of  his  machine.  An  accounting 
on  any  other  basis  would  have  been  vexatious  to  both  parties. 
By  using  the  patentee's  specially  adapted  supplies,  licensees 
obtained  work  of  high  quality  and  the  reputation  and  pres- 
tige of  the  machine  were  preserved. 
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The  injunction  granted  below  does  not  stop  the  defend- 
ants from  selling  supplies  but  from  procuring  the  licensees 
to  infringe  by  selling  such  supplies  to  them,  with  knowledge 
of  their  license  and  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  vio- 
lated by  the  unlawful  use  of  such  supplies  upon  their  licensed 
machines. 

There  is  no  substance  in  the  suggestion  that  the  license 
plan  in  question  expands  the  scope  of  the  patent,  making  it 
cover  articles  otherwise  unpatented  and  possibly  un-  [19] 
patentable.  If  this  were  true,  complainant  would  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  manufacture,  use  and  sell  the  ink  com- 
plained of.  It  claims  no  such  right.  All  it  claims  is  the 
right  to  make  the  ink  which  its  licensees  agreed  to  use  when 
they  employ  the  patented  machines. 

Equally  without  foundation  is  the  suggestion  as  to  mo- 
nopolizing impatented  articles.  The  public  never  had  the 
right  to  sell  supplies  for  use  on  the  patented  machines.  This 
being  true,  it  is  deprived  of  no  right  when  complainant 
licenses  the  use  of  those  machines  only  with  its  own  supplies. 
Except  where  the  use  of  the  supplies  will  constitute  or  pro- 
cure a  tort,  the  public  is  as  free  to  make  and  sell  them  to-day 
as  if  ever  has  been. 

As  to  the  fanciful  suggestions  concerning  what  other 
patentees  may  do  in  the  way  of  imposing  license  restrictions, 
these  are  without  weight  or  persuasiveness.  If  a  restriction 
be  unduly  onerous  or  burdensome,  one  who  would  otherwise 
become  a  licensee  may  decline  the  license.  He  is  not  com- 
pelled to  purchase.  The  whole  matter  is,  ex  necessitate^  self- 
regulating.  The  public  is  safeguarded  by  the  self-interest 
of  the  patentee,  who  can  be  depended  upon  not  to  throttle 
his  market  by  imposing  burdensome  restrictions. 

Additional  authorities  urged  in  complainant's  behalf  are 
National  Phonograph  Co.  v.  SchZegely  128  Fed.  Rep.  733; 
Rubber  Tire  Case,  154  Fed.  Rep.  358;  Indiana  Co.  v.  Case 
Co.,  154  Fed.  Rep.  365 ;  kalian  Co.  v.  Juelg,  145  Fed.  Rep. 
939,  and  155  Fed.  Rep.  119;  Brodrick  v.  Mayhew,  131  Fed. 
Rep.  92,  and  187  Fed.  Rep.  596 ;  Brodrick  v.  Ropevy  124  Fed. 
Rep.  1019;  Commercial  Co.  v.  Autolox  Co.^  181  Fed.  Rep. 
387;  Cortelyou  v.  Lowe,  111  Fed.  Rep.  1005;  Cortelyou  v. 
Carter'^ s  Ink  Co.,  118  Fed.  Rep.  1022 ;  Cortelyou  v.  Johnson^ 
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138  Fed.  Rep.  110 ;  Crown  dkc.  Co.  v.  Brooklyn  &c.  Co.^  172 
Fed.  Rep.  225;  Same  v.  Standard  Brewery ^  174  Fed.  Rep. 
262;  Dick  Co.  v.  Milwaukee  Go.^  168  Fed.  Rep.  930;  EdMon 
V.  Kaufmann^  105  Fed.  Rep.  960;  Same  [11]  v.  Ptke^  116 
Fed.  Rep.  863;  New  Jersey  Go.  v.  Sckaefer^  144  Fed.  Rep. 
437,  159  Fed.  Rep.  171,  and  178  Fed.  Rep.  276 ;  New  Jersey 
Co.  V.  WeMerg,  183  Fed.  Rep.  588;  Rupp  v.  ElUott^  131 
Fed.  Rep.  730 ;  Victor  Co.  y.  The  Fair,  123  Fed.  Rep.  424. 
The  English  authorities  are  cited  in  the  decision  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  National  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Men/ik,  27 
T.  L.^  R.  239. 

Mb.  Justice  Lurton  delivered  tlie  (pinion  of  the  court 

This  cause  comes  to  this  court  upon  a  certificate  under 
the  sixth  section  of  the  Court  of  Api>eals  Act  of  March  31, 
1891. 

The  facts  and  the  questions  certified,  omitting  the  terms 
of  the  injunction  awarded  by  the  Circuit  Court,  are  these: 

^  This  action  was  brought  by  the  complainant,  an  Illinois 
corporation,  for  the  infringement  of  two  letters  patent, 
owned  by  the  complainant,  covering  a  stencil-duplicating 
machine  known  as  the  ^  Rotary  Mimeograph.'  The  defend- 
ants are  doing  business  as  co-partners  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  complainants  sold  to  one  Christina  B.  Skou,  of 
New  York,  a  Rotary  Mimeograph  embodying  the  invention 
described  and  claimed  in  said  patents  under  license  which 
was  attached  to  said  machine,  as  follows : 

^  LICEKSE  BE8TRIC7TIOK. 

"This  machine  is  sold  by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Co.  with  the 
license  restriction  that  it  may  be  used  only  with  the  stencil 
paper,  ink  and  other  supplies  made  by  A.  B.  Dick  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

"  The  defendant,  Sidney  Henry,  sold  to  Miss  Skou  a  can 
of  ink  suitable  for  use  upon  said  mimeograph  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  said  license  agreement  and  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  used  in  connection  with  [18]  said  mimeo- 
graph. The  ink  sold  to  Miss  Skou  was  not  covered  by  the 
claims  of  said  patent.^ 
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^  Upon  the  facts  above  set  forth  the  question  concerning 
which  this  court  desires  the  instruction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is: 

''Did  the  acts  of  the  defendants  constitute  contributory 
infringement  of  the  complainant's  patents?  " 

There  could  have  been  no  contributory  infringement  by 
the  defendants,  unless  the  use  of  Miss  Skou's  machine  with 
ink  not  made  by  the  complainants  would  have  been  a  direct 
infringement.  It  is  not  denied  that  she  accepted  the  machine 
with  notice  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  patentee  con- 
sented to  its  use.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  thereby  she  agreed 
not  to  use  the  machine  otherwise.  What  defendants  say  is 
that  this  agreement  was  collateral,  and  that  its  validity  de- 
pended upon  principles  of  general  law,  and  that  if  valid  tiie 
only  remedy  is  such  as  is  afforded  by  general  principles  of 
law.  Therefore,  they  say  that  the  suit  is  not  one  arising 
under  the  patent  law,  and  one  not  cognizable  in  a  Federal 
court,  unless  diversity  of  citizenship  exists. 

But  before  coming  to  the  question  whether  this  is  a  suit 
of  which  the  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdiction  as  a  suit  arising 
under  the  patent  law,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  argument 
against  jurisdiction  based  upon  the  suggestion  that  if  a 
breach  of  such  a  license  restriction  will  support  a  suit  for 
infringement,  direful  results  will  follow.  Chief  among  the 
results  suggested  are,  an  encroachment  upon  the  authority 
of  the  state  courts  and  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts.  And  to  swell  the  grievance  it  is  said  that 
if  it  be  held  that  a  breach  of  such  a  restriction  will  support 
a  suit  for  infringement,  parties  will  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  have  the  validity  and  import  of  the  license  restriction 
determined  by  the  general  law,  [13]  and  be  compelled  to 
have  their  rights  determined  by  the  patent  law. 

We  are  unable  to  assent  to  these  suggestions.  We  do  not 
prescribe  the  jurisdiction  of  courts.  Federal  or  state,  but 
only  give  effect  to  it  as  fixed  by  law.  If  a  bill  asserts  a  right 
under  the  patent  law  to  sell  a  patented  machine  subject  to 
restrictions  as  to  its  use,  and  alleges  a  use  in  violation  of  the 
restrictions  as  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  it  presents  a 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  patentee's  privilege,  which,  if 
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determined  one  way,  brings  the  prohibited  use  within  the 
provisions  of  the  patent  law,  or,  if  determined  the  other  way, 
brings  into  operaticMi  only  principles  of  general  law.  Ob- 
viously, a  suit  for  infringement,  which  must  turn  upon  the 
scope  of  the  monopoly  or  privilege  secured  to  a  patentee, 
presents  a  case  arising  under  the  patent  law.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Circuit  Court  over  such  cases  has,  for  more  than 
a  century,  been  exclusive^  by  the  express  terms  of  the  statute, 
although,  for  the  most  part,  its  jurisdiction  over  other  kinds 
of  suits  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  is  only  concurrent  with  that  of  the  state 
court& 

The  suggestion,  therefore,  that  we  should  refrain  from 
ruling  that  a  patentee  may  sell  a  patented  machine  subject 
to  restrictions  as  to  its  use,  and  may  predicate  infringement 
upon  a  use  in  violation  of  the  restrictions  lest  such  a  ruling 
may  draw  to  the  Federal  courts  cases  which  otherwise  would 
not  come  to  them,  cannot  be  sustained  without  placing  our 
decision  upon  considerations  which  are  quite  apart  from  the 
law.  This,  of  course,  we  may  not  do.  In  determining  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction,  this  court  has  never  shirked  the  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  the  lines  of  separation  defined  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  ever  watchful  to  maintain  those 
lines  as  obligatory  alike  upon  all  courts  and  all  suitors. 

[14J  We  come,  then,  to  the  question,  whether  a  suit  f#r 
infringement  is  here  presented. 

That  the  license  agreement  constitutes  a  contract  not  to 
use  the  machine  in  a  prohibited  manner,  is  plain.  That  de- 
fendants might  be  sued  upon  the  broken  contract,  or  for 
its  enforcement  or  for  the  forfeiture  of  tlie  license,  is  like- 
wise plain.  But  if  by  ttbe  use  of  the  machine  in  a  prohibited 
way  Miss  Skou  infringed  the  patent,  then  she  is  also  liable 
to  an  action  under  the  patent  law  for  infringement.  Now 
that  is  primarily  what  the  bill  alleged,  and  this  suit  is 
one  brought  to  restrain  the  defendants  as  aiders  and  abettors 
to  her  propased  infringing  use. 

That  the  patentee  may  waive  the  tort  and  sue  upon  the 
broken  contract,  or  in  assumpsit,  is  elementary.  Robinson 
on  Patents,  §§  1225,  1250,  and  notes;  Steam  Stone  Cutter 
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Co.  V.  SheldonSj  15  Fed.  Rep.  608 ;  Pope  Mfsr-  Oo.  v.  Owsley, 
27  Fed.  Rep.  100;  Button  Fastener  Cases,  77  Fed.  Rep.  288, 
291 ;  Wilson  v.  Sandford,  10  How.  99.  But  if  the  patentee 
elect  to  waive  the  tort  and  sue  upon  the  covenants  or  for 
a  breach  of  contract,  the  suit  would  not  be  one  dependent 
upon  or  arising  out  of  the  patent  law,  and  a  Federal  court 
would  have  no  jurisdiction  unless  diversity  of  citizenship 
existed.  Robinson  on  Patents,  §  1260;  Magic  Rufjle  Co,  v. 
Elm,  City  Co.,  13  Blatchf.  151;  Goodyear  v.  Union  India 
Rubber  Co.,  4  Blatchf.  63 ;  Goodyear  v.  Congress  Rubber  Co., 
8  Blatchf.  449.  This  would  be  so  although  the  damages 
for  a  breach  would  be  measured  by  the  lofis  resulting  from 
the  infringement.  Magic  Ruffle  Co.  v.  Elm  City  Co.,  18 
Blatchf.  161.  After  such  a  recovery  in  assumpsit,  no  further 
damages  for  the  infringement  can  be  claimed.  Steam  Stone 
Cutter  Co.  v.  Sheldons,  16  Fed.  Rep.  608. 

The  remedy  which  the  complainant  seeks  may  often  deter- 
mine whether  the  suit  is  one  arising  under  the  patent  law 
and  cognizable  only  in  a  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
one  upon  a  contract  between  the  patentee  and  his  assigns 
or  licensees,*  and,  therefore,  cognizable  only  in  a  [15]  state 
court,  unless  there  be  diversity  of  citizenship.  Thus,  a 
bill  to  enforce  a  contract  concerning  the  title  to  a  patent, 
or  an  interest  therein,  or  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  an  as- 
signment of  an  interest  in  a  patent,  or  even  a  license  to 
make,  sell  or  use  the  patented  thing,  or  an  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  a  breach  of  a  contract  relating  to  a 
patent  or  a  license  thereunder,  would  not,  because  of  the 
character  of  remedy  or  relief  sought,  be  a  suit  cognizable 
in  a  United  States  court,  although  the  facts  stated  might 
have  justified  a  suit  for  infringement  in  a  United  States 
court,  if  the  complainant  had  elected  that  remedy.  To 
sustain  the  contention  that  a  breach  of  the  implied  agree- 
ment not  to  use  the  machine  in  question  except  in  a  particular 
way  might  have  supported  a  suit  to  forfeit  the  license,  or 
an  iLction  for  damages  upon  the  broken  contract,  counsel 
have  cited  and  commented  at  great  length  upon  the  cases 
of  Wilson  V.  Sand  ford,  10  How.  99;  Dale  TUe  Mfg.  Co. 
V.  Hyatt,  126  U.  S.  46;  Albright  v.  Teas,  106  U.  S.  618; 
HarteU  v.  TUghman,  99  U.  S.  547;  Pratt  v.  Paris  Gaslight 
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<6  Coke  Oo.j  168  U.  S.  265;  Keeler  v.  Standard  FoUAng 
Bed  Co,^  157  U.  S.  659,  and  Bement  v.  National  Harrov) 
Co.^  186  U.  S.  70;  but  an  examination  of  these  cases  will 
disclose  that  while  in  some  of  them  a  suit  for  infringe- 
ment might  have  been  brought,  the  complainants  had  in 
fact  brought  suits  to  set  aside  or  enforce  contracts  relating 
to  patents,  or  licenses  under  patents.  They  were,  therefore, 
not  ^'  Patent  cases,"  but  cases  determinable  upon  principles 
of  general  law.  In  Excelsior  Wooden  Pipe  Co.  v.  Pacific 
Bridge  Co.,  185  U.  S.  282;  Mr.  Justice  Brown  reviews  the 
cases  and  i^ows  so  plainly  why  they  were  not  patent  cases 
that  we  shall  only  refer  to  that  opinion. 

To  support  their  contention  that  the  only  remedy  for 
a  violation  of  the  license  under  which  Miss  Skou  acquired 
her  machine  is  one  in  the  state  courts,  counsel  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  same  opinion  in  these  words:  ^^Now, 
it  may  be  freely  conceded  that  if  the  licensee  had  failed  to 
[16]  observe  any  one  of  the  three  conditions  of  the  license, 
the  licensor  would  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  state 
courts,  either  to  recover  the  royalties  or  to  procure  a  revo- 
cation of  the  license.  Such  suit  would  not* involve  any 
question  under  the  patent  law."  But  the  three  conditions 
of  the  license  there  referred  to  were:  First,  to  pay  royalties; 
second,  that  the  transferee  would  not  transfer  or  assign 
the  license  without  consent  of  the  licensor;  third,  that  the 
failure  to  use  the  license  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  should 
operate  to  revoke  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  licensee  would 
not  have  infringed  the  patent  by  either  failing  to  pay  roy- 
alties, by  assigning  the  license,  or  by  neglecting  to  use  his 
privilege.  The  licensor  would  clearly  have  been  compelled 
to  rely  wholly  upon  his  contract,  as  such,  in  any  suit  for  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  conditions  named. 

The  test  of  jurisdiction  is  this:  Does  the  complainant 
"set  up  some  right,  title  or  interest  under  the  patent  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  make  it  appear  that  some  right 
or  privilege  will  be  defeated  by  one  construction,  or  sus- 
tained by  another,  of  those  laws  ?  "  Excelsior  Wooden  Pipe 
Co.  V.  Pacific  Bridge  Co.,  185  U.  S.  282;  Pratt  v.  Paris 
Gaslight  <&  Coke  Co.,  168  U.  S.  256,  259;  White  v.  RanMnj 
144  U.  S.  628. 
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The  bill  alleges  that  the  complainant's  patent  has  been 
infringed  by  the  breach  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
patented  machine  was  sold.  The  remedy  it  seeks  is  an 
injunction  against  indirect  infringement  by  the  defendants. 
The  facts  stated  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  may  be  insufiicient 
to  show  an  infringement  of  the  patent ;  but  the  right  to  treat 
the  conduct  of  the  defendants  as  an  indirect  infringement 
is  a  right  which  the  complainant  sets  up  as  arising  under 
the  patent  law.  One  construction  of  the  scope  of  the  grant 
will  sustain  the  rights  asseited,  if  the  facts  be  as  alleged, 
and  another  will  defeat  those  righta 

[17]  Whether  a  patentee  may  lawfully  impose  such  re- 
strictions, and  whether  their  violation  constitutes  an  in- 
fringement, are  obviously  questions  arising  under  the  patent 
law.  In  Littlefield  v.  Perrj/,  21  Wall.  206,  222,  this  court 
said :  '^An  action  which  raises  a  question  of  infringement  is  an 
action  arising  ^  under  the  law,'  and  one  who  has  the  right 
to  sue  for  the  infringement  may  sue  in  the  Circuit  Court. 
Such  a  suit  may  involve  the  construction  of  a  contract  as 
well  as  the  patent,  but  that  will  not  oust  the  court  of  its 
jurisdiction.  If  the  patent  is  involved  it  carries  with  it  the 
whole  case." 

Although  the  complainant  might  have  sued  upon  the 
broken  contract,  or  brought  a  bill  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of 
the  licensee's  rights  for  breach  of  the  implied  covenant  to 
operate  it  only  in  connection  with  materials  supplied  by 
it,  it  has  elected  to  sue  for  infringement.  To  quote  from 
Judge  Shipman's  opinion  in  Magie  Ruffle  Co.  v.  Elm  City 
Co.,  13  Blatchf .  151,  '^  It  was  competent  for  the  complainants 
to  take  either  one  of  the  two  remedies.  .  .  •  They  could 
bring  a  bill  alleging  an  injury  to  their  exclusive  rights  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or,  as  the  residence  of  the 
parties  gave  this  court  jurisdiction,  could  bring  a  proper 
suit,  setting  up  a  breach  of  the  contract  as  the  gravamen 
of  their  action." 

That  a  patentee  may  effectually  restrict  the  time,  place 
or  manner  of  using  a  patented  machine^  so  that  a  prohibited 
use  will  constitute  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  is  fully 
conceded.  Thus,  in  the  printed  brief  counsel  for  defendants 
say :  ^ Aside  from  such  special  contracts,  an  agreement  that 
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the  article  shall  be  used  only  in  a  certain  manner,  can  be 
made  only  by  way  of  lease  of  the  article,  terminating  the 
lease  upon  condition  broken,  or  by  way  of  conditional  sale, 
by  breach  of  which  the  title  reverts  to  the  seller."  In  either 
such  case,  counsel  say,  "a  use  of  the  article  in  violation  of 
the  condition  may  terminate  the  lease  or  sale  of  the  article 
[18]  (which)  would  become  the  property  of  the  patentee 
again,  and  a  use  thereof  by  the  lessee  or  purchaser  may  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  patent,  for  which  an  infringement 
may  lie.  .  .  .  He  cannot  make  a  sale  with  the  condition 
attached  that  the  article  shall  be  used  or  disposed  of  in  a 
certain  manner,  leaving  the  title,  however,  in  the  purchaser 
in  case  of  a  breach  of  the  condition.*' 

The  books  abound  in  cases  upholding  the  right  of  a 
patentee  owner  of  a  machine  to  license  another  to  use  it 
subject  to  aiiy  qualification  in  respect  of  time,  place,  manner 
or  purpose  of  use  which  the  licensee  agrees  to  accept.  Any 
use  in  excess  of  the  license  would  obviously  be  an  infringing 
use  and  the  license  would  be  no  defense.  Robinson  on  Pat- 
ents, §§  915,  916  and  notes.  This  is  so  elementary  we  shall 
not  stop  to  cite  cases. 

The  contention  is  not  that  a  patentee  may  not  permit  the 
use  of  a  patented  thing  with  such  qualifications  as  he  sees  fit 
to  impose,  and  that  a  prohibited  use  will  be  an  infringing 
one,  but  that  he  can  only  keep  the  article  within  the  control 
of  the  patent  by  retaining  the  title.  To  put  the  contention  in 
another  form — ^it  is,  that  any  transfer  of  the  patentee's  prop- 
erty right  in  a  patented  machine  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
use  the  entire  invention  so  long  as  the  identity  of  the  ma- 
chine is  preserved,  irrespective  of  any  restrictions  placed  by 
the  patentee  upon  the  use  of  the  article  and  accepted  by  the 
buyer.  It  is  said  that  by  such  a  sale  the  patentee  "  disposes 
of  all  his  rights  under  his  patent,  and  thereby  removes  the 
article  from  the  operation  of  the  patent  law."  If  he  attempts 
to  sell  the  machine  for  specified  uses  only  and  prohibit  all 
others,  the  restriction  is  disposed  of  as  constituting  a  col- 
lateral agreement  such  as  any  vendor  of  personal  property 
might  impose,  and  enforceable,  if  valid  at  all,  only  as  a 
collateral  contract 
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The  issue  is  a  plain  one.  If  it  be  sound,  it  concludes  the 
case,  and  our  response  should  be  a  negative  one,  since  [19] 
the  violation  of  a  mere  collateral  ccmtract,  which  is  not  also 
an  infringement  of  the  patent  would  not  be  a  case  arising 
under  the  patent  law.  But  is  it  true  that  where  a  patentee 
sells  his  patented  machine  for  a  specific  and  limited  use,  he 
does  not  thereby  reserve  to  himself,  as  patentee,  the  exclusive 
right  to  all  unpermitted  uses  which  may  be  made  of  his 
invention  as  embodied  in  the  machine  sold?  Obviously,  this 
is  a  questi(Mi  arising  under  the  patent  law.  By  a  sale  of  a 
patented  article  subject  to  no  conditions  the  purchaser  unde- 
niably acquires  the  right  to  use  the  article  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  patent  so  long  as  it  endures.  He  may  use  it 
where,  when,  and  how  he  pleases,  and  may  dispose  of  the 
same  unlimited  right  to  another.  This  has  long  been  the 
settled  doctrine  of  this  and  all  patent  courts.  Mitchell  v. 
Hawlej/y  16  Wall.  644;  Livingston  v.  Woodworth^  14  How. 
646,  660;  Adams  v.  Burks,  17  Wall.  463,  466;  Folding  Bed 
Case  (Keeler  v.  Standard  Folding  Bed  Co.),  167  U.  S. 
669,  666.  By  such  an  unconditional  sale  of  the  thing  pat- 
ented it  is  said  to  be  ^'  no  longer  within  the  limits  of  the  mo- 
nopoly. It  passes  outside  of  it,  and  is  no  longer  under  the 
protection  of  the  act  of  Congress." 

In  the  cases  cited  above,  as  well  as  in  the  leading  case  of 
Bloomer  v.  McQuewan,  14  How.  639,  the  statement  that  a 
purchaser  of  a  patented  machine  has  an  unlimited  right  to 
use  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  invention,  so  long  as  the 
identity  of  the  machine  is  preserved,  was  made  of  one  who 
bought  unconditionally,  that  is,  subject  to  no  specified  limi- 
tation upon  his  right  of  use.  The  question  of  the  effect  of 
limitations  upon  the  right  of  use  arose,  however,  in  Mitchell 
V.  Hawley,  and  there  we  find  the  distinction  was  deemed 
material  and  the  effect  declared. 

In  that  case  one  Taylor  was  the  patentee,  under  a  grant 
for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  for  a  machine  for  felting  hats. 
By  what  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  calls  "  a  conveyance  of  license, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  or  limitations,"  [20]  one 
Bayley  was  given  the  ^'  exclusive  right  to  make  and  use  and 
to  license  to  others  the  right  to  use  the  said  machines  in  the 
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States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  original  term  of  said  letters-patent,"  sub- 
ject to  a  stipulation  that  ^  the  licensee  shall  not  in  any  way, 
or  form,  dispose  of,  sell,  or  grant  any  license  to  use  the  said 
machines  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  original  term." 
There  was  also  a  provision  that  if  the  term  of  the  patent 
should  be  extended  Bayley  should  have  the  right  to  control 
the  same  in  those  two  States,  upon  paying  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation, etc. 

Bayley,  as  such  licensee,  made  and  sold  four  machines  to 
the  appellant  Mitchell,  with  the  right  to  use  them  for  felting 
hats  in  the  town  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  ^^  under  Tay- 
lor's patent  bearing  date  May  8,  1864."  Before  the  patent 
expired  it  was  extended  for  the  further  term  of  seven  years, 
the  benefits  of  which  extension  for  the  said  two  States  were 
assigned  to  the  appellee  Hawley.  Hawley  then  filed  his  bill 
to  restrain  Mitchell  from  using  the  four  identical  machines 
which  had  been  sold  to  him  by  Bayley.  From  a  decree  re- 
straining their  further  use  Mitchell  appealed.  Mr.  Justice 
Clifford,  before  stating  the  facts  upon  which  the  judgment 
must  rest  as  to  the  right  of  Mitchell  as  the  purchaser  of 
the  machines  to  continue  their  use  after  the  expiration  of 
the  original  term  of  Taylor's  patent,  and  after  directing  at- 
tention to  what  he  termed  "the  well-grounded  distinction 
between  the  grant  of  the  right  to  make  and  vend  the  pat- 
ented machine  and  the  grant  of  the  right  to  use  it,"  which, 
he  says, "  was  first  satisfactorily  pointed  out  by  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  precision," 
says  (p.  548) : 

"Purchasers  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  or  vendiug  the 
patented  machine  hold  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  franchise  which 
the  patent  secures,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  conveyance,  and 
of  course  the  interest  [21]  which  the  purchaser  acquires  terminates 
at  the  time  limited  for  its  continuance  by  the  law  which  created  the 
franchise,  unless  tt  is  expressly  stipulated  to  the  contrary.  But  the 
purchaser  of  the  implement  or  machine  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  in 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  stands  on  different  grounds,  as  he  does 
not  acquire  any  right  to  construct  another  machine  either  for  his  own 
use  or  to  be  vended  to  another  for  any  purpose.  Complete  title  to  the 
Implement  or  machine  purchased  becomes  vested  in  the  vendee  by  the 
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sale  and  pardiase,  but  he  acquires  no  portion  of  the  francliise,  as  the 
machine,  when  it  rightfully  passes  from  the  patentee  to  the  purchaser, 
ceases  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  monopoly." 

In  the  succeeding  paragraph  he,  in  effect,  limits  what  was 
above  said  to  unconditional  sales  of  such  patented  machines 
by  adding  this : 

'*  Patented  implements  or  machines  sold  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life  become  the  private  individual  property  of  the  pur- 
chasers, and  are  no  longer  specifically  protected  by  the  patent  laws 
of  the  State  where  the  implements  or  machines  are  owned  and  used. 
Sales  of  the  kind  may  be  made  by  the  patentee  with  or  without  con- 
ditions, as  in  other  cases,  but  where  the  sale  is  absolute,  and  without 
any  conditions,  the  rule  is  well  settled  that  the  purchaser  may  con- 
tinue to  use  the  implement  or  machine  purchased  until  it  Is  worn  out, 
or  he  may  repair  it  or  Improve  upon  it  as  he  pleases,  in  same  manner 
as  if  dealing  with  property  of  any  other  kind." 

* 

The  force  and  bearing  of  this  opinion  cannot  be  escaped 
by  suggesting  that  the  court  was  referring  to  mere  common- 
law  contractual  conditions,  for  the  suit  was  to  restrain 
infringement  by  the  use  of  four  machines  which  had  been 
sold,  not  leased. 

That  the  bill  was  one  alleging  and  seeking  to  enjoin  fur- 
ther use  as  an  infringement  of  the  patent  is  shown  by  the 
statement  that  'Hhey,"  referring  to  the  purchaser  [22]  Mit- 
chell and  those  associated  with  him,  ''  appeared  to  the  suits 
and  filed  an  answer  setting  up  as  a  defense  to  the  charge  of 
infringement  that  they  are  by  law  authorized  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  four  machines  just  the  same  imder  the  extended 
letters-patent  as  they  had  the  right  to  do  under  the  original 
patent,  when  the  purchase  was  made  by  those  under  whom 
they  claim,  which  is  the  only  question  in  the  case." 

The  question  argued,  as  shown  by  the  brief,  as  set  out  in 
the  report,  was  there,  as  here,  that  by  a  sale  of  the  machines 
"they  were  taken  out  of  the  reach  of  the  patent  law  alto- 
gether, and  that  as  long  as  the  machines  themselves  lasted, 
the  owner  could  use  them."  For  the  patentee  it  was  urged 
that  "  the  right  to  make  and  use  and  to  license  others  to  use 
was  expressly  limited  by  apt  words,  showing  clearly  an  in- 
tent that  it  ^ould  not  survive  the  original  term  of  the  pat- 
ent." This  latter  was  the  argument  which  prevailed.  Mr. 
Justice  Clifford,  after  referring  to  the  principle  of  law  that 
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one  cannot  convey  a  better  title  or  right  than  he  has,  said 
(p.  550),  touching  the  restriction  imposed  by  Bayley  on  the 
machines  sold  by  him  to  Mitchell : 

''The  form  of  the  license  which  he  gave  to  the  purchaseni  shows 
conclusively  that  he  understood  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  stve 

a  license  which  should  extend  beyond  that  limitation." 

Later,  referring  to  this  sale  with  license  to  use,  the  learned 
Justice  says  (p.  551) : 

"  The  terms  of  the  license  which  the  seller  gave  to  the  purchasers 
were  sufficient  to  put  them  upon  inquiry,  and  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  means  of  knowledge  were  at  hand,  and  that  if  they  had  made  tlie 
least  inquiry  they  would  have  ascertained  that  their  grantor  could  not 
give  them  any  title  to  use  the  machine  beyond  the  period  of  fourteen 
years  from  the  date  of  the  original  letters-patent,  as  he  was  only  a 
licensee  and  never  had  any  power  to  sell  a  machine  so  as  to  with- 
draw it  indefinitely  from  the  operation  of  the  franchise  secured  by 
the  patent/' 

[28]  The  distinction  between  the  sale  of  a  machine  free 
from  specific  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  nse  and  a  sale 
subject  to  such  limitations  becomes  the  more  evid^it,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  but  for  the  license  to  use  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  original  patent  term  the  purchaser  would 
have  acquired  the  right  to  continue  the  use  during  an  ex- 
tended teim  of  the  same  patent.  This  was  the  express  hold- 
ing in  the  two  prior  cases  of  Wilson  v.  Rousseau^  4  How. 
646,  and  Bloomer  v.  McQuewan^  14  How.  639,  where  the  un- 
limited right  of  use  by  an  unconditional  purchaser  was  laid 
down  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  which  cases  are  now  re- 
lied upon  by  counsel  in  this  case  as  equally  applicable  to  a 
sale  subject  to  a  restricted  use. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  Taylor,  the  patentee,  could  authorize 
Bayley  to  make  and  sell  the  patented  machines,  subject  to 
the  restriction  that  he  should  not  sell  for  use  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  original  patent,  and  that  a  purchaser  of  the 
machines  so  made  and  sold  by  Bayley,  with  notice,  would 
infringe  the  extended  patent  by  a  use  after  the  original 
term  had  expired,  it  is  because  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
patentee  embraces  the  right  to  make  and  sell  patented  ma- 
chines subject  to  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  use,  which, 
if  not  observed,  will  support  an  action  for  infringement. 
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An  absolute  and  unconditional  sale  operates  to  pass  the 
patented  thing  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  patent,  because 
such  a  sale  implies  that  the  patentee  consents  that  the  pur- 
chaser may  use  the  machine  so  long  as  its  identity  is  pre- 
served. This  implication  arises,  first,  because  a  sale  without 
reservation,  of  a  machine  whose  value  consists  in  its  use,  for 
a  consideration,  carries  with  it  the  presumption  that  the 
right  to  use  the  particular  machine  is  to  pass  with  it.  The 
rule  and  its  reason  is  thus  stated  in  Bobinson  on  Patents, 
§824: 

''The  sale  must  furthermore  be  unconditional.  Not  only  may  the 
patentee  Impose  conditions  limiting  the  use  of  the  patented  article, 
[84]  upon  his  grantees  and  express  licensees,  but  any  person  having 
the  right  to  seU  may  at  the  time  of  sale  restrict  the  use  of  his  vendee 
within  specific  boundaries  of  time  or  place  or  method,  and  these  wlU 
then  become  the  measure  of  the  Implied  Ucense  arising  from  the  sale." 

The  argument  for  the  defendants  ignores  the  distinction 
between  the  property  right  in  the  materials  composing  a  pat- 
ented machine,  and  the  right  to  use  for  the  purpose  and  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  patent  The  latter  may  be 
and  often  is  the  greater  element  of  value,  and  the  buyer  may 
desire  it  only ^  to  apply  to  some  or  all  of  the  uses  included 
in  the  invention.  But  the  two  things  are  separable  rights. 
If  sold  unreservedly  the  right  to  the  entire  use  of  the  in- 
vention passes,  because  that  is  the  implied  intent;  but  this 
right  to  use  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  unrestricted 
license  presumed  from  an  unconditional  sale.  A  license  is 
not  an  assignment  of  any  interest  in  the  patent  It  is  a 
mere  permission  granted  by  the  patentee.  It  may  be  a 
license  to  make,  sell  and  use,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  any 
one  of  these  separable  rights.  If  it  be  a  license  to  use,  it 
operates  only  as  a  right  to  use  without  being  liable  as  an 
infringer.  If  a  licensee  be  sued,  he  can  escape  liability  to 
the  patentee  for  the  use  of  his  invention  by  showing  that  the 
use  is  within  his  license.  But  if  his  use  be  one  prohibited  by 
the  license,  the  latter  is  of  no  avail  as  a  defense.  As  a  license 
passes  no  interest  in  the  monopoly,  it  has  been  described  as 
a  mere  waiver  of  the  right  to  sue  by  the  patentee.  Bobinson 
on  Patents,  §§  806, 808. 
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We  repeat.  The  property  right  to  a  patented  machine 
may  pass  to  a  purchaser  with  no  right  of  use,  or  with  only 
the  right  to  use  in  a  specified  way,  or  at  a  specified  place, 
or  for  a  specified  purpose.  The  unlimited  right  of  exclusive 
use  which  is  possessed  by  and  guaranteed  to  the  patentee 
will  be  granted  if  the  sale  be  unconditional.  But  if  the 
right  of  use  be  confined  by  specific  restriction,  the  use  not 
permitted  is  necessarily  reserved  to  the  patentee.  [25]  If 
that  reserved  control  of  use  of  the  machine  be  violated,  the 
patent  is  thereby  invaded.  This  right  to  sever  ownership 
and  use  is  deducible  from  the  nature  of  a  patent  monopoly 
and  is  recognized  in  the  cases. 

In  Sawin  v.  Guildj  1  Gall.  485,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  as  far 
back  as  1813,  recognized  the  distinction  by  holding  that  a 
sale  of  patented  machines  under  an  execution  against  the 
patentee  did  not  render  the  sheriff  liable  under  a  statute 
which  made  any  person  liable  who  should  sell  a  patented 
device  without  consent  of  the  patentee,  because  the  sheriff 
had  merely  sold  the  materials  and  had  not  undertakeiki  to 
pass  any  right  of  use.  But  in  Wilder  v.  Kent^  15  Fed.  Bep. 
217,  it  was  held  that  under  such  an  execution  sale  there 
passed  whatever  right  of  use  the  debtor  had  if  the  sale  was 
unconditional. 

Judge  Lowell,  in  Porter  Needle  Co.  v.  National  Needle  Co., 
17  Fed.  Hep.  536,  after  saying  that  an  absolute  and  unquali- 
fied sale  of  a  patented  machine  carried  with  it  the  right  of 
use,  said : 

"  But  the  mere  value  of  a  patented  machine  is  often,  as  is  proved 
to  be  in  this  case,  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  Its 
use;  and  the  courts  have  permitted  a  severance  of  ownership  and 
right  of  use,  if  the  patentee  has  chosen  to  dissever  them  and  if  his 
intent  is  not  doubtful.** 

It  is  plain  from  the  power  of  the  patentee  to  sub-divide 
his  exclusive  right  of  use  that  when  he  makes  and  sells  a 
patented  device  that  the  extent  of  the  license  to  use  which 
is  carried  by  the  sale  must  depend  upon  whether  any  restric- 
tion was  placed  upon  the  use  and  brought  home  to  the  per- 
son acquiring  the  article. 
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That  here  the  patentee  did  not  intend  to  sell  the  machine 
made  by  it  subject  to  an  unrestricted  use  is  of  course  unde- 
niable from  the  words  upon  the  machine,  viz : 

"This  machine. is  sold  by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  with  the 
[26]  license  restriction  that  it  may  be  used  only  with  the 
stencil,  paper,  ink  and  other  supplies  made  by  A.  B. 
Dick  Co." 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  restriction  was  that 
while  the  property  in  the  machine  was  to  pass  to  the  pur- 
chaser, the  right  to  use  the  invention  was  restricted  to  use 
with  other  articles  required  in  its  practical  operation,  sup- 
plied by  the  patentee.  It  was  stated  at  the  bar,  and  appears 
fully  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Ray  (149  Fed.  Rep.  424), 
who  decided  the  case  in  the  Circuit  Court,  that  the  patentee 
sold  its  machines  at  cost,  or  less,  and  depended  upon  the 
profit  realized  from  the  sale  of  other  non-patented  articles 
adapted  to  be  used  with  the  machine,  and  that  it  had  put  out 
many  thousands  of  such  machines  under  the  same  license 
restriction.  Such  a  sale,  while  transferring  the  property 
right  in  the  machine,  carries  with  it  only  the 'right  to  use 
it  for  practicing  the  invention  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  license.  To  no  other  or  greater  extent  does  the  patentee 
consent  to  the  use  of  the  machine.  When  the  purchaser  is 
sued  for  infring^nent  by  using  the  device,  he  may  defend 
by  pleading,  not  the  general  and  unlimited  license  which  is 
carried  by  an  unconditional  sale,  but  the  limited  license 
indicated  by  the  metal  tablet  annexed  to  the  machine.  If 
the  use  is  not  one  permitted,  it  is  plainly  an  infringing  use. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  violation  of  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  a  machine  made  and  sold  by  the  patentee  may 
be  treated  as  infringement,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the 
kind  of  limitation  whidi  may  be  lawfully  imposed  upon  a 
purchaser. 

To  begin  with,  the  purchaser  must  have  notice  that  he 
buys  with  only  a  qualified  right  of  use.  He  has  a  right  to 
assume,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge,  that  the  seller  passes 
an  unconditional  title  to  the  machine,  with  no  limitations 
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upon  the  use.    Where,  then,  is  the  line  between  a  lawfnl  and 
an  unlawful  qualification  upon  the  use  ?    This  is  a  question 
of  statutory  construction.    But  with  what  eye  [87]  shall 
we  read  a  meaning  into  it?     It  is  a  statute  creating  and 
protecting  a  monopoly.    It  is  a  true  monopoly,  one  having 
its  origin  in  the  ultimate  authority,  the  Constitution.    Shall 
we  deal  with  the  statute  creating  and  guaranteeing  the  ex- 
clusive  right  which  is  granted  to  the  inventor  with  the  nar- 
row scrutiny  proper  when  a  statutory  right  is  asserted  to 
uphold  a  claim  which  is  lacking  in  those  moral  elements 
which  appeal  to  the  normal  man?    Or  shall  we  approach 
it  as  a  monopoly  granted  to  subserve  a  broad  public  policy, 
by  which  large  ends  are  to  be  attained,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  construed  so  as  to  give  effect  to  a  wise  and  beneficial 
purpose?    That  we  must  neither  transcend  the  statute,  nor 
cut  down  its  clear  meaning,  is  plain.    In  Bement  v.  ffa- 
tianal  Harrow  Co.^  186  U.  S.  70,  89,  90,  91  and  92,  this 
court  quoted  with  approval  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  Grard  v.  Raymond^  6  Pet.  218,  241.     Con- 
cerning the  favorable  view  which  the  law  takes  as  to  the 
protection  extended  to  the  exclusive  right,  the  court,  through 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  said : 

" Jt  is  the  reward  stipulated  for  the  advantages  derived  by  the 
public  for  the  exertions  of  the  individual,  and  is  intended  as  a 
stimulus  to  those  exertions.  The  laws  which  are  passed  to  give  effect 
to  this  purpose  ought,  we  tliink,  to  be  construed  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  have  been  made ;  and  to  execute  the  contract  fairly  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  full  benefit  has  been  actually  received, 
if  this  can  be  done  without  tiUnscending  the  intention  of  the  statute, 
or  countenancing  acts  which  are  fraudulent  or  may  prove  michievoua. 
The  public  yields  nothing  which  it  has  not  agreed  to  yield ;  it  receives 
aU  which  it  has  contracted  to  receive.  The  full  benefit  of  the  dis- 
coverer, after  its  enjoyment  by  the  discoverer  for  fourteen  years,  is 
preserved,  and  for  his  exdosive  enjoyment  of  it  during  that  time  the 
public  faith  is  pledged." 

If  the  patent  be  for  a  machine,  the  monopoly  extends 
to  the  right  of  making,  selling  and  using,  and  these  are 
[28]  separable  and  substantial  rights.  In  Bloomer  v.  Mc- 
Quewan^  14  How.  689,  547,  it  is  said  that  the  grant  is  of 
*^the  right  to  exclude  every  one  from  making,  using  or 
vending  the  thing  without  the  permission  of  the  owner." 
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In  Bemeni  v.  National  Harrow  Oo.j  186  U.  8.  70,  90,  there 
was  inyolved  the  legality  of  certain  contracts  between  pat- 
entees of  and  dealers  in  patented  harrows.  The  purpose 
and  effect  of  the  combination  and  of  the  contracts  between 
the  parties  was  to  fix  and  keep  up  the  prices  at  which 
licensees  might  sell  the  patented  harrows.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  combination  and  contracts  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Sherman  Act;  but,  upon  the  other  side,  it  was  said  that  as 
the  contracts  concerned  only  the  sale  of  patented  articles 
that  act  did  not  apply.  The  character  of  the  monopoly 
granted  under  the  patent  act  was  therefore  involved.  Touch- 
ing the  right  of  the  patentee  to  exclude  all  others  from  the 
use  of  his  invention,  the  court  quoted  with  approval  what 
was  said  in  the  Button  Fastener  CaseSy  77  Fed.  Bep.  288,  as 
follows : 

"  If  lie  sees  fit»  he  may  reserve  to  himself  the  exclusive  use  of  his 
Invention  or  discovery.  If  he  wUl  neither  use  his  device  nor  permit 
others  to  use  It,  he  has  but  suppressed  his  own.  That  the  grant  Is 
made  upon  the  reasonable  expectation  that  he  will  either  put  his 
invention  to  practical  use  or  permit  others  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
upon  reasonable  terms.  Is  doubtless  true.  This  expectation  is  based 
alone  upon  the  supposition  that  the  patentee's  interest  will  induce 
him  to  use,  or  let  others  use*  his  invention.  The  public  has  retained 
no  other  security  to  enforce  such  expectations.  A  suppression  can 
endure  but  for  the  life  of  the  patent,  and  the  (lisclosure  he  has  made 
wiU  enable  all  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  genius.  His  title  Is  exclusive, 
and  so  clearly  within  the  constitutional  provisions  in  respect  of  pri* 
vate  property  that  he  is  neither  bound  to  use  his  discovery  himself 
nor  permit  others  to  use  it." 

[29J  In  the  Paper  Bag  Patent  Case,  210  U.  S.  405,  this 
right  to  exclude  others  from  all  use  of  the  invention  was 
held  to  be  so  comprehensive  that  a  patentee  was  allowed 
to  restrain,  by  injunction,  one  who  was  infringing  his  pat- 
ent, although  he  had,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  neither 
used  his  invention  himself,  nor  allowed  others  to  use  it. 

That  there  are  limitations  upon  the  right  of  vending  and 
using  a  patented  machine  may  be  conceded.  Thus,  if  the 
thing  patented  belong  to  a  class  of  things  which  on  account 
of  their  inherent  danger  to  the  public  safety  or  health  can- 
not be  sold  or  used  because  prohibited  by  an  exertion  of  the 
police  power  of  a  State,  they  will  not  be  immune  to  such  » 
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law  because  patented.  Upon  this  ^ound  a  patent  for  ^  an 
improved  burning  oil,"  was  held  not  to  take  the  article  with- 
out the  operation  of  a  state  statute  forbidding  the  sale  of  oil 
which  was  unsafe  for  illuminating  purposes.  Patterson  v. 
Kentucky^  97  U.  S.  501.  And  so  in  the  Bement  Caae^  the 
court  said  of  this  exclusive  grant  of  privilege  (p.  90)  : 

"  It  is  true  that  in  certain  circumstances  the  sale  of  articles  manor 
factured  under  letters  patent  may  be  prevented  when  the  use  of  such 
article  may  be  subject,  within  the  several  States,  to  the  control  which 
they  may  respectively  impose  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their 
powers  over  their  purely  domestic  affairs,  whether  of  internal  com- 
merce or  of  police  regrulatlon." 

In  that  case  the  question  was  not  one  of  infringement,  but 
one  arising  in  a  suit  to  enforce  certain  contracts  directly  re- 
straining commerce  in  patented  articles  which  were  claimed 
to  violate  the  Sherman  law,  although  the  agreements  coverec 
only  patented  articles.  The  court,  after  referring  to  the 
exceptions  to  the  patentee's  monopoly  resulting  from  con- 
flict with  the  police  power  of  the  State,  said  (p.  91)  : 

"Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  general  rule  is  absolute 
freedom  in  the  use  or  sale  of  rights  under  the  [SO]  patent  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  very  object  of  these  laws  is  monopoly,  and  the 
rule  is,  with  few  exceptions,  that  any  conditions  which  are  not  in 
their  very  nature  illegal  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  property,  imposed 
by  the  patentee  and  agreed  to  by  the  licensee  for  the  right  to  manu- 
facture or  use  or  sell  the  article,  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts.  The 
fact  that  the  conditions  in  the  contracts  keep  up  the  monopoly  or  fix 
prices  does  not  render  them  illegal." 

Now,  if  this  was  a  suit  to  recover  damages  upon  the 
contract  not  to  use  the  machine  except  in  connection  with 
other  articles  proper  in  its  use  made  by  the  patentee,  the 
only  possible  defense  would  be  that  the  agreement  was 
one  contrary  to  public  policy  in  that  it  affected  freedom  in 
the  sale  of  such  articles  to  the  user  of  such  machines.  But 
that  was  the  nature  of  the  defense  made  to  the  suit  to  en- 
force the  agreements  under  consideration  in  the  Bement 
Case,  The  court  in  that  case  found  that  the  contracts  did 
include  interstate  commerce  within  their  provisions  and 
restrained  interstate  trade,  but  with  reference  to  the  Sher- 
man Act  said  (p.  92)  : 
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^  Bat  tbat  statute  deiurly  does  not  refer  to  tliat  kind  of  a  restzalQt 
of  interstate  commerce  which  may  arise  from  reasonable  and  legal 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  assignee  or  licensee  of  a  patent  by  the 
owner  thereof,  restricting  the  terms  upon  which  the  article  may  be 
used  and  the  price  to  be  demanded  therefor.  Such  a  construction  of 
the  act  we  have  no  doubt  was  never  contemplated  by  its  framers.*' 

As  to  whether  the  restrictions  upon  sales  imposed  by 
the  agreements  were  ^*  legal  and  reasonable  conditions,"  the 
court  said  (p.  93) : 

"  The  provision  in  regard  to  the  price  at  which  the  licensee  would 
sell  the  article  manufactured  under  the  license  was  also  an  appro- 
priate and  reasonable  condition.  It  tended  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
Implements  manu[tllfactared  and  sold,  but  that  was  only  vecogniz- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  property  dealt  in,  and  providing  for  its  value 
so  far  as  possible.  This  the  parties  were  legally  entitled  to  do.  The 
owner  of  a  patented  article  can,  of  course,  charge  such  price  as  he 
may  choose,  and  the  owner  of  a  patent  may  assign  it  or  sell  the  ris^t 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  article  patented  upcm  the  condition  that 
the  assignee  shall  charge  a  certain  amount  for  such  artide.'* 

If  the  stipulation  in  an  agreement  between  patentees  and 
dealers  in  patented  articles,  which,  among  other  things, 
fixed  a  price  below  which  the  patented  articles  should  not 
be  sold,  would  be  a  reasonable  and  valid  condition,  it 
must  follow  that  any  other  reasonable  stipulation,  not 
inherently  violative  of  some  substantive  law,  imposed  by 
a  patentee  as  part  of  a  sale  of  a  patented  machine,  would 
be  equally  valid  and  enforceable.  It  must  also  follow,  that 
if  the  stipulation  be  one  which  qualifies  the  right  of  use 
in  a  machine  sold  subject  thereto,  so  that  a  breach  would  give 
rise  to  a  right  of  action  upon  the  contract,  it  would  be  at 
the  same  time  an  act  of  infringement,  giving  to  the  pat* 
ent«e  his  choice  of  remedies. 

But  it  has  been  very  earnestly  said  that  a  condition  re- 
stricting the  buyer  to  use  it  only  in  connection  with  ink 
made  by  the  patentee  is  one  of  a  character  which  gives 
to  a  patentee  the  power  to  extend  his  monopoly  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  embrace  any  subject,  not  within  the  patent,  which 
he  chooses  to  require  that  the  invention  shall  be  used  in 
connection  with.  Of  course  the  argument  does  not  mean 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  condition  is  to  cause  things  to  become 
patented  which  were  not  so  without  the  requirement    The 
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stencil,  the  paper  and  the  ink  made  by  the  patentee  will 
continue  to  be  unpatented.  Anyone  will  be  as  free  to  make, 
sell  and  use  like  articles  as  they  would  be  without  this  re- 
striction, save  in  one  particular — ^namely,  they  may  not  be 
sold  to  a  user  of  one  of  the  patentee's  machines  with  intent 
that  they  [82]  shall  be  used  in  violation  of  the  license. 
To  that  extent  competition  in  the  sale  of  such  articles,  for 
use  with  the  machine,  will  be  affected ;  for  sale  to  such  users 
for  infringing  purposes  will  constitute  contributory  in- 
fringement But  the  same  consequence  results  from  the 
sale  of  any  article  to  one  who  proposes  to  aipsociate  it  with 
other  articles  to  infringe  a  patent,  when  such  purpose  is 
known  to  the  seller.  But  could  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine 
of  contributory  infringement  operates  to  extend  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  patent  over  subjects  not  within  it  because 
one  subjects  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  when  he 
sells  unpatented  things  for  an  infringing  use?  If  a  pat- 
entee says,  ^^I  may  suppress  my  patent  if  I  will.  I  may 
make  and  have  made  devices  imder  my  patent,  but  I  will 
neither  sell  nor  permit  anyone  to  use  the  patented  things," 
he  is  within  his  right,  and  none  can  complain.  But  if  he 
says,  ^  I  will  sell  with  the  right  to  use  only  with  other  things 
proper  for  using  with  the  machines,  and  I  will  sell  at  the 
actual  cost  of  the  machines  to  me,  provided  you  will  agree 
to  use  only  such  articles  as  are  made  by  me  in  connection 
therewith,"  if  he  chooses  to  take  his  profit  in  this  way, 
instead  of  taking  it  by  a  higher  price  for  the  machines, 
has  he  exceeded  his  exclusive  right  to  make,  sell  and  use  his 
patented  machines?  The  market  for  the  sale  of  such  arti- 
cles to  the  users  of  his  machine,  which,  by  such  a  condition, 
he  takes  to  himself,  was  a  market  whidx  he  alone  created  by 
the  making  and  selling  of  a  new  invention.  Had  he  kept 
his  invention  to  himself,  no  ink  could  have  been  sold  by 
others  for  use  upon  machines  embodying  that  invention.  By 
selling  it  subject  to  the  restriction  he  took  nothing  from 
others  and  in  no  wise  restricted  their  legitimate  market 

A  like  objection  has  been  made  against  injunctions  re- 
straining the  sale  for  infringing  purposes  of  a  single  dement 
in  a  patent  combination.  It  was  said  that  to  enjoin  such 
sales,  although  the  thing  sold  was  intended  [88]  to  be  used 
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with  other  elements  to  complete  an  infringing  combination, 
was  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  patent  so  as  to  give  to  the 
patentee  the  same  advantage  as  if  the  element  had  been 
claimed  alone.  But  in  Davis  Electrical  Co.  v.  Edison  Co.^ 
60  Fed.  Kep.  276,  280,  Judge  Putnam  answered  this,  saying : 

"  Neither  In  such  Instances,  nor  In  the  case  at  bar.  Is  the  course  of 
the  law  to  be  tamed  aside  because  the  practical  result  may  be  to 
give  a  patentee  for  the  time  being  more  than  the  patent  office  con* 
templated,  nor  Is  Uie  patentee  to  be  deprlyed  of  his  just  rights  because 
under  some  circumstances  he  gets  Incidental  advantages  beyond  what 
he  expressly  bargained  for.  We  do  not  In  terms  give  the  patentee 
the  benefit  of  a  claim  for  the  filament  alone,  nor  prohibit  Its  use  In 
some  other  combination  than  that  set  out  In  the  second  claim,  If  some 
Ingenious  way  of  making  such  other  combination  is  ever  discovered." 

In  Thomson-Houston  Co.  v.  Kelsey  Co.^  72  Fed.  Kep. 
1016,  the  language  was  adopted  by  Judge  Townsend. 

Neither  can  we  see  that  the  liability  of  the  defendants 
for  aiding  and  abetting  an  infringing  use  by  Miss  Skou 
would  be  different  whether  she  had  made  her  machine  in 
open  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  patentee  or  had  bought 
it  under  conditions  limiting  her  right  of  use.  If  she  had 
made  it,  she  would  have  been  liable  to  an  action  for  in- 
fringement for  making;  and  if  she  used  it,  she  would  become 
liable  for  such  infringing  use.  But  if  the  defendants  knew 
of  the  patent  and  that  she  had  unlawfully  made  the  pat- 
ented article,  and  then  sold  her  ink  or  other  supplies  without 
which  she  could  not  operate  the  machine,  with  the  intent 
and  purpose  that  she  should  use  the  infringing  article  by 
means  of  the  ink  supplied  by  thern^  they  would  assist  in  her 
infringing  use. 

"Contributory  infringement,"  says  Judge  Townsend  in 
Thomson-Houston  Co.  v.  Kelsey  Co.^  72  Fed.  Rep.  1016, 
[S4]  1017,  "has  been  well  defined  as  the  intentional  aiding 
of  one  person  by  another  in  the  unlawful  making  or  sell- 
ing or  using  of  the  patented  invention."  To  the  same  effect 
are  Wallace  v.  Holm^^  29  Fed.  Cases,  74,  79;  Risdon  Iron 
<t  Locomotive  Works  v.  Trent^  92  Fed.  Eep.  876 ;  Thomson- 
Houston  Co.  V.  Ohio  Brass  Works,  80  Fed.  Rep.  712 ;  Ameri- 
can Chraphophone  Co.  v.  Hawthorne,  92  Fed.  Rep.  616. 
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In  the  Bisdan  Ctue^  a  member  of  the  firm  which  made  the 
plans  for  the  construction  of  certain  mining  machinery  to 
be  made  in  the  owner^s  shop,  and  then  superintended  its 
erection  at  the  mine,  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  inf  nngement, 
though  he  neither  personally  made  nor  used  the  machines 
which  were  found  to  be  an  infringement  of  valid  patents. 
In  American  GrapJiaphane  Co.  v.  Hawthorne^  one  who  sold 
a  machine  with  knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  used  to  pro- 
duce an  infringing  article  was  held  to  be  liable  as  an  in- 
fringer. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  consequence  of  a  ruling 
which  will  support  the  lawfulness  of  a  sale  of  a  patented 
machine  for  use  only  in  connection  with  supplies  necessary 
for  its  operation  bought  from  the  patentee,  many  fanciful 
suggestions  of  conditions  which  might  be  imposed  by  a 
patentee  have  been  pressed  upon  us.  Thus  it  is  said  that  a 
patentee  of  a  coffee  pot  might  sell  on  condition  that  it  be 
used  only  with  coffee  bought  from  him,  or,  if  the  article  be 
a  circular  saw,  that  it  might  be  sold  on  condition  that  it  be 
used  only  in  sawing  logs  procured  from  him.  These  and 
other  illustrations  are  used  to  indicate  that  this  method  of 
marketing  a  patented  article  may  be  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  inconvenience  the  public  and  involve  innocent 
people  in  unwitting  infringements.  But  these  illustrations 
all  fail  of  their  purpose,  because  the  public  is  always  free 
to  take  or  refuse  the  patented  article  on  the  terms  imposed. 
If  they  be  too  onerous  or  not  in  keeping  with  the  benefits, 
the  patented  article  will  not  find  a  market.  The  public, 
by  permitting  the  invention  to  go  unused,  loses  nothing  [85] 
which  it  had  before,  and  when  the  patent  expires  will  be 
free  to  use  the  invention  without  compensation  or  restric- 
tion. This  was  pointed  out  in  the  Paper  Bag  Case^  where 
the  inventor  would  neither  use  himself  nor  allow  others  to 
use,  and  yet  was  held  entitled  to  restrain  infringement, 
because  he  had  the  exclusive  right  to  keep  all  others  from 
using  during  the  life  of  the  patent.  This  larger  right 
embraces  the  lesser  of  permitting  others  to  use  upon  such 
terms  as  the  patentee  chooses  to  prescribe.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  constitutional  and 
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statutory  monopoly.  An  attack  upon  the  rights  under  a 
patent  because  it  secures  a  monopoly  to  make,  to  sell  and 
to  use,  is  an  attack  upon  the  whole  patent  system.  We  are 
not  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  Constitution  has  unwisely 
provided  for  granting  a  monopolistic  right  to  inventors,  or 
that  Congress  .has  unwisely  failed  to  impose  limitations 
upon  the  inventor's  exclusive  right  of  use.  And  if  it  be 
that  the  ingenuity  of  patentees  in  devising  ways  in  which 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  discoveries  requires  to  be  re- 
strained. Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  determine  what 
restraints  shall  be  imposed.  As  the  law  now  stands  it  con- 
tains none,  and  the  duty  which  rests  upon  this  and  upon 
every  other  court  is  to  expound  the  law  as  it  is  written. 
Arguments  based  upon  suggestions  of  public  policy  not 
recognized  in  the  patent  laws  are  not  relevant.  The  field 
to  which  we  are  invited  by  such  arguments  is  legislative, 
not  judicial.  The  decisions  of  this  court,  as  we  have  con- 
strued them,  do  not  so  limit  the  privilege  of  the  patentee, 
and  we  could  not  so  restrict  a  patent  grant  without  over- 
ruling the  long  line  of  judicial  decisions  from  Circuit  Courts 
and  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal,  heretofore  cited,  thus  in- 
flicting disastrous  results  upon  individuals  who  have  made 
large  investments  in  reliance  upon  them. 

The  conclusion  we  reach  is  that  there  is  no  difference, 
in  principle,  between  a  sale  subject  to  specific  restrictions 
as  to  the  time,  place  or  purpose  of  use  and  restrictions 
[36]  requiring  a  use  only  with  other  things  necessary  to  the 
use  of  the  patented  article  purchased  from  the  patentee.  If 
the  violation  of  the  one  kind  is  an  infringement,  the  other  is 
also.  That  a  violation  of  any  such  restriction  annexed  to  a 
sale  by  one  with  notice  constitutes  an  infringing  use  has 
been  decided  by  a  great  majority,  of  the  Circuit  Courts  and 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  has  come  to  be  a  well-recog- 
nized principle  in  the  patent  law,  in  accordance  with  which 
vast  transactions  in  respect  to  patented  articles  have  been 
conducted.  But  it  is  now  said  that  the  numerous  decisions 
by  the  lower  courts  have  been  erroneous  in  respect  to  the 
proper  construction  of  the  limit  of  the  monopoly  conferred 
by  a  patent,  and  that  they  should  now  be  overruled.   To  these 
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courts  has  been  committed  the  duty  of  interpreting  and  ad- 
ministering the  patent  law.  There  is  no  power  in  this  court 
to  review  their  judgments,  except  upon  a  writ  of  certiorari, 
or  to  direct  their  decisions,  save  through  a  certified  inter- 
rogatory for  direction  upon  a  question  of  law.  This  power 
to  review  by  certiorari  is  one  which  has*  been  seldom  exer- 
cised in  patent  cases.  A  line  of  decisions,  which  has  come 
to  be  something  like  a  rule  of  property,  under  which  large 
businesses  have  been  conducted,  should  at  least  not  be  over- 
ruled except  upon  reasons  so  clear  as  to  make  any  other  con- 
struction of  the  patent  law  inadmissible. 

The  earliest  of  the  reported  cases  in  which  the  precise 
question  here  presented  arose  were  cases  arising  in  suits  for 
the  infringement  of  a  patent  upon  an  iron  band  connected 
by  a  buckle,  intended  for  binding  cotton  bales.  The  band 
and  this  buckle  were  of  iron.  The  buckle  was  so  adjusted 
as  that  the  band  could  be  removed  from  the  bale  only  by 
cutting.  Upon  the  buckle  were  stamped  the  words:  "Li- 
censed to  use  only  once."  When  cut  from  the  bale  the  band 
and  buckle  were  sold  to  persons,  who  used  the  buckles  either 
upon  a  new  band,  or  one  repaired,  and  these  bands  were  sold 
to  planters  to  be  used  again  in  baling  [37]  cotton.  The 
question  arose  in  a  nimiber  of  cases  as  to  whether  such  second 
use  of  the  buckles  by  one  with  notice,  was  an  infringing  use. 
In  American  Cotton  Tie  Co,  v.  Sim/mons^  3  Ban.  &  A.  320, 
Judge  Shepley  dismissed  the  bill.  The  case,  upon  appeal  to 
this  court,  was  reversed,  upon  the  ground  that  that  which 
had  been  done  after  the  first  use  was  a  reconstruction,  and 
not  a  repair,  and  was,  therefore,  an  infringement.  106  U.  S. 
89.  The  court  did  not  pass  upon  the  question  whether  a 
second  use  of  the  buckles  would  be  an  infringing  use.  An- 
other case  arising  under  the  same  patent  was  that  of  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Tie  Supply  Co,  v.  Bullard,  4  Ban.  &  A.  520,  de- 
cided by  Judge  Blatchford,  who  gave  the  question  great  con- 
sideration. "  It  is  manifest,"  says  Judge  Blatchford,  "  that 
the  owner  of  the  patents  intended,  by  the  stamps  upon  the 
buckles  and  the  imprints  on  the  billheads,  to  grant  a  re- 
stricted license  for  the  use  of  the  ties  and  the  buckles,  and 
that  the  intended  restriction  was  to  a  use  of  them  once  only, 
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as  baling  ties.  The  words,  Hioensed  to  use  once  only,' 
stamped  on  eadi  buckle,  were  a  notice  to  everyone  who 
handled  it  that  there  was  attached  to  it  a  restriction  in  the 
shape  of  a  license,  and  of  a  license  merely  to  use,  and  of  a 
license  to  use  only  once.  This  was  a  lawful  restriction." 
Concerning  the  question  of  the  effect  of  this  restriction 
upon  subsequent  buyers  of  the  cotton  with  its  bands  and 
buckles,  the  court  said : 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  the 
owners  of  these  patents  can  properly  be  said  to  have  sold  the  buckles 
for  the  purpose  of  aUowing  them  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  pursuits 
of  life  and  to  pass  into  the  markets  of  the  country  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  commerce.  <•  *  *  The  original  Ucense  is  fairly  a  Ucense 
to  have  the  buckle  and  the  band  confine  a  bale  until  the  consumer 
needs  to  confine  the  bale  no  longer,  and  a  Ucense  for  no  longer  time. 
There  is  no  purchase  of  buckle  and  band  by  a  purchaser  of  the  baled 
cotton,  except  as  he  purchases  them  confining  the  cotton  [88]  and 
to  confine  it  untU  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  such  purchase  of 
buckle  and  band  is,  in  effect,  only  a  purchase  of  them  subject  to  such 
original  Ucense.  It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  say  that  the  purchaser 
of  the  cotton  buys  subject  to  such  license  as  it  is  to  say  that  the 
licensor,  having  imposed  the  restricted  license,  permits  it  to  be 
instantly  destroyed.  The  former  view  is  consistent  with  the  original 
intention,  and  the  latter  Tiew  is  inconsistent  with  it 

As  indicating  the  trend  of  judicial  opinion  that  such  li- 
cense restrictions  annexed  to  patented  articles,  when  sold, 
constitute  licenses  under  the  patent,  and  that  their  violation 
by  persons  having  notice  constitutes  an  infringement  of  the 
patent,  we  here  set  out  in  the  margin  a  number  of  the  re- 
ported cases.^ 

It  would  lengthen  this  opinion  unreasonably  to  make 

'  Dickerson  v.  Matheion,  57  Fed.  Rep.  524,  Second  Circuit  Ck>urt  of 
Appeals ;  Heaton-Penin,  Co,  v.  Eureka  Sfiecialty  Co,,  77  Fed.  Rep.  288, 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals ;  Tuhvlar  Rivet  Co,  v.  O'Brien,  03  Fed. 
Rep.  200 ;  Cortelyou  v.  Loice,  111  Fed  Rep.  1005,  Second  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals ;  Edison  Phonograph  Co.  v,  Kaufmann,  106  Fed.  Rep.  960 ; 
Edison  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Pike,  116  Fed.  Rep.  868;  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co,  v.  The  Fair,  123  Fed.  Rep.  424,  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals ;  National  Phonograph  Co,  v.  Schlegel,  128  Fed.  Rep.  788 ;  The 
Fair  V.  Dover  Mfg,  Co,,  166  Fed.  Rep.  117 ;  JEolian  Co,  v.  Jwllg  Co,,  155 
Fed.  Rep.  119,  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  A.  B,  Dick  Co.  v. 
MUwaukee  Co,,  168  Fed.  Rep.  930,  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals ; 
Crown  Cork  d  Seal  Co.  v.  Brooklyn  Co^  172  Fed.  Rep.  225 ;  Bmpp  v. 
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[89],  quotations  from  these  opinions  to  show  either  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  go  or  their  applicability.  Some 
of  them  concern  sales  subject  to  a  restriction  upon  the  price 
upon  resale,  and  others  relate  to  a  requirement  that  the 
article  sold  shall  be  used  only  in  connection  with  certain 
other  things  to  be  bought  from  the  patentee.  We  deem  it 
well,  however,  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Eighth  Circuit,  delivered  by  Judge  (now 
Mr.  Justice)  Van  Devanter  in  National  Phonograph  Co.  v. 
Sehlegelj  cited  above,  because  it  draws  so  clearly  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  conditional  and  an  unconditional  sale  of 
a  patented  article.  Speaking  for  the  court,  Judge  Van  De- 
vanter said  (128  Fed.  Rep.  733,  735)  : 

An  unconditional  or  unrestricted  sale  by  the  patentee,  or  by  a 
licensee  authorized  to  make  such  sale,  of  an  article  embodying  the 
patented  invention  or  discovery,  passes  the  article  without  the  limits 
of  the  monopoly,  and  authorizes  the  buyer  to  use  or  sell  it  without 
restriction;  but  to  the  extent  that  the  sale  Is  subject  to  any  restric- 
tion upon  the  use  or  future  sale  the  article  has  not  been  released 
from  the  monopoly,  but  Is  within  its  Umits,  and,  as  against  aU  who 
have  notice  of  the  restriction,  is  subject  to  the  control  of  whoever 
retains  the  monopoly.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  monopoly 
Is  a  substantial  property  right  conferred  by  law  as  an  inducement 
or  stimulus  to  useful  Invention  and  discovery,  and  that  it  rests  with 
the  owner  to  say  what  part  of  this  property  he  wlU  reserve  to  him- 
self and  what  part  he  will  transfer  to  others,  and  upon  what  terms 
he  will  make  the  transfer. 

There  is  no  collision  between  the  rule  against  restrictions 
upon  the  alienation  or  use  of  chattels  not  made  under  the 
protection  of  a  patent  and  the  right  of  the  patentee  through 
his  control  over  his  invention.   The  distinction  is  pointed  out 

Elliott,  131  Fed.  Rep.  730,  Sixth  Circuit  Ck)urt  of  Appeals ;  Commercial 
Co.  V.  Autolux  Co,,  181  Fed.  Rep.  387 ;  Boesch  v.  Oraff,  133  U.  S.  097, 
where  articles  made  in  Germany  under  a  German  patent,  and  Imported 
to  this  country,  were  held  to  infringe  a  United  States  patent  for  the 
same  article ;  and  Dickerson  v.  Tinting,  84  Fed.  Rep.  192,  where  it  was 
held  that  one  purchasing  a  patented  article  in  Germany  from  the 
owners  of  a  United  States  patent,  having  marked  on  it  a  condition  that 
It  should  not  be  imported  Into  the  United  States,  was  held  guilty  of 
infringement  by  bringing  it  into  the  United  States. 

See  also  Gurtias  on  Patents,  If  218-218a ;  Walker  on  Patents,  If  300, 
301,  802 ;  WiUon  v.  Sherman,  X  Blatchf .  530. 
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by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  in  Dr.  MUes  Medical  Co.  v.  Park  db 
Sons  Co.,  220  U.  S.  378, 401. 

The  English  patent  law,  like  our  own,  grants  to  the  [40J 
patentee  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  to  sell  and  to  use. 
The  decisions  of  the  English  courts  upon  the  subject  are, 
therefore,  worthy  of  examination,  and  weight  should  be 
attached  not  only  because  of  the  respect  due  by  reason  of 
the  similarity  of  statutes,  but  because  many  English  patentees 
take  out  American  patents  and  the  converse.  The  English 
opinions  which  we  shall  refer  to  have  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
patented  articles  with  restrictions  upon  the  use. 

The  cases  of  Incandescent  Gaslight  Co.  v.  Cantelo^  12 
Patent  Law  Reports,  262,  decided  in  1895,  and  Incandescent 
Gaslight  Co.  v.  Brogden,  16  Patent  Law  Beports,  179,  de- 
cided in  1899,  were  actions  for  the  infringement  of  the 
Welsbach  mantle  patent  for  incandescent  gas  lighting.  The 
mantles  were  sold  subject  to  a  license  restriction,  printed 
on  the  box  containing  them,  that  they  should  be  used  in 
connection  with  burners  or  apparatus  sold  or  supplied  by 
the  patentee.  Li  the  Cantelo  Case  Mr.  Justice  Wills  said 
(p.  264) : 

The  sale  of  a  patented  article  carries  with  It  the  right  to  use  It 
In  any  way  that  the  purchaser  chooses  to  use  It,  unless  he  knows  of 
restrictions.  Of  course,  If  he  knows  of  restrictions,  and  they  are 
brought  to  his  mind  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  he  Is  bound  by  them. 
He  Is  bound  by  them  on  this  principle:  The  Patentee  has  the  sole 
right  of  using  and  selling  the  articles,  and  he  may  prevent  anybody 
from  dealing  with  them  at  alL  Inasmuch  as  he  has  the  right  to 
prevent  people  from  using  them,  or  dealing  in  them  at  all,  he  has 
the  right  to  do  the  lesser  thing,  that  Is  to  say,  to  Impose  his  own 
conditions.  It  does  not  matter  how  unreasonable  or  how  absurd  the 
conditions  are.  It  does  not  matter  what  they  are  if  he  says  at  the 
time  when  the  purchaser  proposes  to  buy,  or  the  person  to  take  a 
license,  "  Mind,  I  only  give  you  this  license  on  this  condition,"  and  the 
purchaser  is  free  to  take  It  or  leave  it  as  he  likes.  If  he  takes  it, 
he  must  be  bound  by  the  condition.  It  seems  [41]  to  be  common 
sense,  and  not  to  depend  upon  any  patent  law,  or  any  other  par- 
ticular law. 

Upon  the  evidence  it  was  held  that  Cantelo  not  having 
bought  direct,  he  did  not  have  actual  knowledge  of  the 
restriction,  and  he  was  given  judgment  for  costs  upon  that 
defense. 
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In  the  subsequent  case  against  Brogden,  the  complain- 
ants were  given  in  injunction  against  future  infringement, 
and  an  accounting  for  damages  for  past  infringement,  upon 
the  second  point  in  the  claim,  namely,  that  the  defendant 
had  sold,  being  a  dealer,  with  notice  of  the  restriction,  for 
use  upon  a  burner  not  made  or  supplied  by  the  patentee.  As 
to  the  effect  of  the  sale  subject  to  the  license  restriction  as 
to  the  use,  Lord  Justice  Kennedy  said: 

A  patentee  has  a  right,  not  merely  by  sale  without  reserve,  to 
give  an  unlimited  right  to  the  purcliaser  to  use,  and  thereby  to  make 
a  grant  from  which  he  cannot  derogate,  but  may  attach  to  it  con- 
ditions, and  if  these  conditions  are  broken  then  there  is  no  liceDse, 
because  the  licensee  is  bound  up  with  the  observance  of  the  con- 
ditiona 

In  British  Mutoscope  and  Biograph  Company  v.  HameTy 
17  Times  Law  Keports,  218,  decided  in  1901,  it  was  held 
that  the  purchaser  of  a  mutoscope  imder  a  rent  distress  war- 
rant obtained  no  greater  right  to  the  use  of  the  patented 
machine  than  that  which  pertained  to  the  execution  debtor, 
and  that  if  the  debtor  had  no  right  other  than  a  strictly 
personal  right  to  use,  the  purchaser  obtained  no  right  to  the 
use.  Mr.  Justice  Farwell,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  cited 
and  quoted  with  approval  from  the  case  of  the  Inoandeaoent 
Gaslight  Co,  v.  Brogden^  16  Patent  Law  Reports,  179,  where 
it  was  said  that  a  purchaser  who  buys  with  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which  his  vendor  is  authorized  to  use 
a  patented  invention  is  bound  by  such  conditions,  and  that 
such  conditions  are  not  contractual,  but  are  incident  to  and 
a  [43]  limitation  of  the  grant  of  the  licensee  to  use,  so 
that  if  the  conditions  are  broken  there  is  no  grant  at  all. 

In  McGruther  v.  Pitcher^  20  Times  Law  Reports,  652, 
it  is  held  that  the  purchaser  of  an  article  made  under  a 
patent  and  sold  originally  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  place 
or  method  of  use  is  not  bound  by  such  restrictions  unless  he 
buys  with  notice  of  them,  as  such  restrictions  do  not  run 
with  the  goods  and  are  obligatory  only  upon  those  persons 
who  take  the  article  with  knowledge  of  the  conditions. 

In  the  very  late  case  of  the  National  Phonograph  Co.  v. 
Menck^  decided  in  1911  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Coimcil,  and  reported  in  27  Times  Law  Reports,  239, 
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the  cases  were  cited  and  reviewed.  Beferring  to  tiie  dis- 
tinction between  the  principles  applicable  to  sales  of  un- 
patented and  patented  articles,  Lord  Shaw,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court  said  (p.  241) : 

To  begin  with,  the  general  principle  •  •  •  applicable  to 
ordinary  goods  bought  and  sold,  is  not  here  in  question.  The  owner 
may  use  and  dispose  of  these  as  he  sees  fit.  He  may  have  made  a 
certain  contract  with  the  person  from  whom  he  bought,  and  to  such 
a  contract  he  must  answer.  Simply,  however,  in  his  capacity  as 
owner,  he  is  not  bound  by  any  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  use  or 
sale  of  the  goods,  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suggest  that 
restrictive  conditions  run  with  the  goods.    *    *    • 

Referring  to  former  cases,  he  proceeds : 

All  that  is  affirmed  is  that  the  general  doctrine  of  absolute  free- 
dom of  disposal  of  chattels  of  an  ordinary  kind  is,  in  the  case  of 
patented  chattels,  subject  to  the  restriction  that  the  person  purchas- 
ing them,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  attached  by  the 
patentee,  which  knowledge  is  clearly  brought  home  to  himself  at  the 
time  of  sale,  shall  be  bound  by  that  knowledge  and  accept  the  situa- 
tion of  ownership  subject  to  the  limitations.  These  limitations  are 
merely  the  respect  paid  and  the  effect  given  to  those  conditions  of 
transfer  of  the  [48]  patented  article  which  the  law,  laid  down  by 
statute,  gave  the  original  patentee  a  power  to  impose.  Whether  the 
law  on  this  head  should  be  changed  and  the  power  of  sale  sub  modo 
should  be  withdrawn  or  limited  is  not  a  question  for  a  court.  It  may 
be  added  that  where  a  patented  article  has  been  acquired  by  sale, 
much,  if  not  all,  may  be  implied  as  to  the  consent  of  the  licensee  to 
an  undisturbed  and  unrestricted  use  thereof.  In  short,  such  a  sale 
negatives  in  the  ordiinary  case  the  imposition  of  conditions  and  the 
bringing  home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  patented  goods 
that  restrictions  are  laid  upon  him. 

Lord  Shaw  then  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Incandeaeent 
Light  Go.  V.  CantelOj  cited  above,  saying  that, 

The  Judgment  in  that  case  by  Mr.  Justice  Wills  forms  undoubtedly 
a  leading  authority  in  the  law  of  Bngland. 

The  passage  above  set  out  is  then  quoted  in  full. 

The  precise  question  here  involved  has  never  been  de- 
cided by  this  court.  It  was  raised  in  the  Cotton  Tie  Case^ 
106  U.  S.  89,  but  was  passed  by  and  th'5  case  decided  upon 
the  single  ground  that  the  defendants  had  infringed  by  a 
reconstruction  of  the  bands  after  they  had  been  cut  It  was 
again  presented  in  Cortelyou  v.  Johnson^  207  U.  S.  196, 199, 
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but  was  not  decided,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  the  de- 
fendants, charged  as  ciuitributory  infringers  as  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  had  notice  of  the  restriction  upon  the  use  of  the 
patented  machine. 

In  BobbS'MerriU  Co.  v.  Straus^  210  U.  S.  339,  345,  it  was 
urged  that  the  analogy  between  the  right  of  oae  under  the 
copyright  statute  to  fix  the  price  at  which  a  copyrighted 
book  might  be  sold  by  retailers  by  a  mere  notice  accompany- 
ing the  book,  and  the  right  of  one  selling  a  patented  article 
subject  to  a  condition  that  it  should  not  be  sold  at  less  than 
a  prescribed  minimum  price,  was  such  as  to  entitle  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  to  treat  a  sale  contrary  to  the  notice  as  an 
infringing  sale.  But  this  court  declined  to  consider  the  rule 
applicable  to  restrictive  |44]  licenses  accompanying  the  sale 
of  a  patented  article,  saying: 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  course  taken  in  the  argument,  and  discuss 
the  rights  of  a  patentee,  under  letters  patent,  and  then,  by  analogy, 
apply  the  conclusions  of  copyrights,  we  might  greatly  embarrass  the 
consideration  of  a  case  under  letters  patent,  when  one  of  that  char- 
acter shall  be  presented  to  this  court 

We  may  say  in  passing,  disclaiming  any  intention  to  indicate  our 
views  as  to  what  would  be  the  rights  of  parties  in  circumstances 
similar  to  the  present  case  under  the  patent  laws,  that  there  are 
differences  between  the  patent  and  copyright  statutes  in  the  extent 
of  the  protection  granted  by  them.  This  was  recognized  by  Judge 
Lurton,  who  wrote  a  leading  case  on  the  subject  in  the  Federal  courts 
{The  Button  Fastener  Case,  Tl  Fed.  Rep.  2S8),  for  he  said  in  the 
subsequent  case  of  Park  d  Sons  v.  Hartmanf  153  Fed.  Rep.  24 : 

*'  There  are  such  wide  differences  between  the  right  of  multiplying 
and  Tending  copies  of  a  production  protected  by  the  copyright  statute 
and  the  rights  secured  to  an  inventor  nnder  the  patent  statutes,  that 
the  cases  which  relate  to  the  one  subject  are  not  altogether  controlling 
as  to  the  other.'* 

Touching  the  question  there  involved,  the  court  said  (p. 
850): 

The  precise  qnestlon,  therefore.  In  this  case  is,  does  the  sole  right 
to  vend  (named  in  §4062)  secure  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright  the 
right,  after  the  sale  of  the  book  to  a  purchaser,  to  restrict  future 
sales  of  the  book  at  retail,  to  the  right  to  sell  it  at  a  certain  price 
I>er  copy,  t)ecause  of  a  notice  in  the  book  that  a  sale  at  a  different 
price  wiU  be  treated  as  an  infringement,  which  notice  has  been 
brought  home  to  one  undertaking  to  sell  for  less  than  the  named 
sum?    We  do  not  think  the  statute  can  be  given  such  a  construction, 
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and  it  Ls  to  be  remembered  tbat  ttais  is  purely  a  question  of  statutory 
construction.  There  Is  [45]  no  claim  in  this  case  of  contract  limi- 
tation, nor  license  agreement  controlling  the  subsequent  sales  of  the 
book. 

In  our  view  the  copyright  statutes,  while  protecting  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  in  his  right  to  multiply  and  sell  his  production,  do 
not  create  the  right  to  impose,  by  notice,  such  as  is  disclosed  in  this 
case,  a  limitation  at  which  the  book  shall  be  sold  at  retail  by  future 
purchasers,  with  whom  there  is  no  privity  of  contract.  This  con- 
clusion is  reached  in  view  of  the  language  of  the  statute,  read  in  the 
light  of  its  main  purpose  to  secure  the  right  of  multiplying  copies  of 
tile  work,  a  right  which  Lb  the  special  creation  of  the  statute.  True, 
the  statute  also  secures,  to  make  this  right  of  multiplication  effec- 
tual, the  sole  right  to  vend  copies  of  the  book,  the  production  of  the 
author's  thought  and  conception.  The  owner  of  the  copyright  in 
this  case  did  sell  copies  of  the  book  in  quantities  and  at  a  price 
satisfactory  to  it  It  has  exercised  the  right  to  vend.  What  the 
complainant  contends  for  embraces  not  only  the  right  to  sell  the 
copies,  but  to  qualify  the  title  of  a  future  purchaser  by  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  have  the  remedies  of  the  statute  against  an  in- 
fringer because  of  the  printed  notice  of  its  purpose  so  to  do  unless 
the  purchaser  sells  at  a  price  fixed  In  the  notice.  To  add  to  the  right 
of  exclusive  sale  the  authority  to  control  all^tfuture  retail  sales,  by  a 
notice  that  such  sales  must  be  made  at  a  fixed  sum,  would  give  a 
right  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and,  in  our  view,  ex- 
tend its  operation,  by  construction,  beyond  its  meaning,  when  inter- 
preted with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  legislative  intent  in  its 
enactment. 

Though  the  Constitution  ^ves  to  Congress  power  to  pro- 
mote "Science  and  Useful  Arts,"  by  securing  for  a  limited 
time  to  writers  and  inventors  "  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries,'^  the  legislation  for  this 
purpose  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  difference  between  a  **  dis- 
covery "  and  a  "  writing."  To  secure  to  [46]  the  author  an 
exclusive  right  to  his  "  writings  "  Congress  provided  that  he 
should  have  "the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  pub- 
lishing, completing,  copying,  executing,  finishing  and  vend- 
ing the  same."  Revised  Statutes,  §4952.  This  is,  in  short, 
the  sole  right  to  multiply  and  vend  copies  of  his  production. 
While  there  are  resemblances  between  the  right  of  the  author 
to  "  vend  "  his  copyrighted  production,  and  of  the  patentee 
to  "vend"  the  patented  thing,  the  inherent  difference  be- 
tween the  production  of  an  author,  be  it  a  book,  music  or  a 
picture,  and  that  of  an  inventor,  be  it  a  machine,  a  process 
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or  an  article,  is  so  manifest  that  the  exclusive  right  of  one  to 
multiply  and  sell  was  declared  sufficient  to  give  him  that 
exclusive  right  to  his  writings  proposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  the  inventor,  by  §4884,  Revised  Statutes,  there 
is  granted  "  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  tise  and  vend  the 
invention  or  discovery."  This  grant,  as  defined  in  Bloomer 
V.  McQuewan^  14  How.  539,  649,  "  consists  altogether  in  the 
right  to  exclude  every  one  from  making,  using  or  vend- 
ing the  thing  patented."  Thus,  there  are  several  substantive 
rights,  and  each  is  the  subject  of  sub-division,  so  that  one 
person  may  be  permitted  to  make,  but  neither  to  sell  nor  use 
the  patented  thing.  To  another  may  be  conveyed  the  right 
to  sell,  but  within  a  limited  area,  or  for  a  particular  use, 
while  to  another  the  patentee  may  grant  only  the  right  to 
make  and  use,  or  to  use  only  for  specific  purposes.  Adams  v. 
Burks,  17  Wall.  453;  Mitchell  v.  Hwwley,  16  Wall.  544; 
Rubber  Co.  v.  Goodyear,  9  Wall.  788,  799.  Thus,  in  the  case 
last  cited  the  license  was  "  to  use  the  said  Goodyear's  gum- 
elastic  composition  for  coating  cloth  for  the  purpose  of 
japanning,  marbling,  and  variegate  japanning,  at  his  own 
establishment,  but  not  to  be  disposed  of  to  others  for  that 
purpose  without  the  consent  of  the  said  Charles  Goodyear, 
•  •  *  the  right  and  license  hereby  conferred  being  limited 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  extending  to  any  foreign 
country,  and  not  being  [47]  intended  to  convey  any  right 
to  make  any  contract  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States."    Of  this  license,  this  court  said  (p.  799) : 

It  authoriases  Chaffee  to  use  it  himself.  It  gave  Um  no  right  to 
authorize  others  to  use  it  in  conjunction  with  himself,  or  otherwise, 
without  the  consent  of  Goodyear,  which  Is  not  shown,  and  not  to  be 
presumed.  It  was  to  be  used  at  his  own  establishment,  and  not  at 
one  occupied  by  himself  and  others.  Looking  at  the  terms  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  testimony  in  the  record,  we  are  satisfied  that  its 
true  meaning  and  purpose  were  to  authorize  the  Ucensee  to  malie 
and  sell  India-rubber  cloth,  to  be  used  in  the  place,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses, of  patent  or  japanned  leather.  In  our  judgment  it  conveyed 
authority  to  this  extent  and  nothing  more. 

The  licensees  were  held  to  have  infringed  the  license  by 
uses  not  permitted. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  in  the  Bement  Case^ 
186  U.  S.  91,  it  was  said  in  respect  of  the  power  of  a  pat- 
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entee  that,  in  the  sale  of  rights  under  a  patent,  ^  with  few 
exceptions  any  conditions  which  are  not  in  their  nature 
illegal  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  property,  imposed  by 
the  patentee  and  ag^reed  to  by  the  licensee,  for  the  right 
to  manufacture,  or  uae^  or  aeU  the  article  will  be  upheld  by 
the  courts."  (Italics  ours.)  The  question,  as  was  said  in 
reference  to  the  copyright,  is  one  of  statutory  construction. 
The  kinds  of  property  rights  sought  to  be  guaranteed  and 
the  terms  of  the  two  statutes  are  so  different  that  very  dif- 
ferent constructions  have  been  placed  upon  them.  There 
is  no  collision  whatever  between  the  decision  in  the  Bohhs- 
Merrill  Case  and  the  present  opinion.  Each  rests  upon  a 
construction  of  the  applicable  statute,  and  the  special  facts 
of  the  cases. 

The  Paper  Roll  Case  {Morgan  Envelope  Co.  v.  Albany 
Paper  Co.)^  152  U.  S.  426,  has  been  relied  upon  by  the  de- 
fendants. We  do  not  question  that  case,  nor  anything  it 
[48]  decides.  But  it  has  no  application  to  the  question  here 
presented.  This  is  manifest  when  that  case  is  attentively 
examined.  First,  because  here  the  ink  and  other  supplies 
used  in  the  operation  of  the  complainant's  rotary  mimeo- 
graph patent  were  not  made  elements  of  the  patent,  as  in 
the  Paper  RoU  Case;  and  second,  the  toilet  paper  fixture 
in  the  Paper  Roll  Case  was  not  sold  with  the  license  restric- 
tion that  it  was  not  to  be  used  except  in  connection  with 
paper  supplied  by  the  patentee.  There  was  some  evidence 
of  a  practice  to  sell  the  fixture  only  to  those  who  used  the 
patentee's  paper;  but  this  was  far  from  proof  of  a  specific 
license  annexed  to  the  sale  of  the  fixtures  that  they  were 
sold  only  to  be  used  with  paper  supplied  by  the  patentee. 
One  who  bought  subject  to  no  such  restriction  acquired 
the  right  to  use  the  fixture  with  any  paper.  The  opinion 
in  that  case  is  considered  and  analyzed  in  all  of  its  aspects 
in  the  Button  Fastens  Case,  77  Fed.  Bap.  288,  298-9. 

We  come  then  to  the  question  as  to  whether  *^the  acts 
of  the  defendants  constitute  contributory  infringement  of 
the  complainants'  patent." 

The  facts  upon  which  our  answer  must  be  made  are  some- 
what meagre.    It  has  been  urged  that  we  should  make  a 
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negative  reply  to  the  interrogatory  as  certified,  because  the 
intent  to  have  the  ink  sold  to  the  licensee  used  in  an  in- 
fringing way  is  not  sufficiently  onade  out  Undoubtedly  a 
bare  supposition  that  by  a  sale  of  an  article  which  though 
adapted  to  an  infringing  use  is  also  adapted  to  other  and 
lawful  uses,  is  not  enough  to  make  the  seller  a  contributory 
infringer.  Such  a  rule  would  block  the  wheels  of  commerce. 
There  must  be  an  intent  and  purpose  that  the  article  sold 
will  be  so  used.  Such  a  presumption  arises  when  the  article 
so  sold  is  only  adapted  to  an  infringing  use.  Bupp  <6  Witt- 
genfeld  Co.  v.  Elliott.  131  Fed.  Bep.  730.  It  may  also  be 
inferred  where  its  most  conspicuous  use  is  one  which  will  co- 
operate in  an  infringement  when  sale  to  such  user  is  invoked 
by  advertise[49]ment.  KcHem  Co.  v.  Harper  Brothen^  de- 
cided at  this  term,  222  U.  S.  55. 

These  defendants  are,  in  the  facts  certified,  stated  to  have 
made  a  direct  sale  to  the  user  of  the  patented  article,  with 
knowledge  that  under  the  license  from  the  patentee  she 
could  not  use  the  ink,  sold  by  them  directly  to  her,  in  con- 
nection with  the  licensed  machine,  without  infringement  of 
the  monopoly  of  the  patent.  It  is  not  open  to  them  to  say 
that  it  might  be  used  in  a  non-infringing  way,  for  the  cer- 
tified fact  is  that  they  made  the  sale,  ^^  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  be  used  in  connection  with  said  mimeograph." 
The  fair  interpretation  of  the  facts  stated  is  that  the  sale 
was  with  the  purpose  and  intent  that  it  would  be  so  used. 

So  understanding  the  import  of  the  question  in  connec- 
tion with  the  facts  certified,  we  m/ust  answer  the  qtieetion 
certified  afflrmatively. 

Mr.  JusncB  Dat  did  not  hear  the  argument  and  took  no 
part  in  the  decision  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  White,  with  whom  concurred  Mr. 
JusTiGB  Hughes  and  Mr.  Jusncs  Lamab,  dissenting. 

My  reluctance  to  dissent  is  overcome  in  this  case:  First, 
because  the  ruling  now  made  has  a  much  wider  scope  than 
the  mere  interest  of  the  parties  to  this  record,  since,  in  my 
opinion,  the  effect  of  that  ruling  is  to  destroy,  in  a  very 
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large  measure,  the  judicial  authority  of  the  States  by  un- 
warrantedly  extending  the  Federal  judicial  power.  Second, 
because  the  result  just  stated,  by  the  inevitable  development 
of  the  principle  announced,  may  not  be  confined  to  sporadic 
or  isolated  cases,  but  will  be  as  broad  as  society  itself,  affect- 
ing a  multitude  of  people  and  capable  of  operation  upon 
every  conceivable  subject  of  human  contact,  interest  or 
activity,  however  [60]  intensely  local  and  exclusively  within 
state  authority  they  otherwise  might  be.  Third,  because  the 
gravity  of  the  consequences  which  would  ordinarily  arise 
from  such  a  result  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  ruling  now 
made,  since  that  ruling  not  only  vastly  extends  the  Federal 
judicial  power,  as  above  stated,  but  as  to  all  the  innumerable 
subjects  to  which  the  ruling  may  be  made  to  apply,  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  test  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  parties,  not  by  the  general  law  of  the 
land,  in  accord  with  the  conformity  act,  but  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  patent  law,  even  although  the  subjects  con- 
sidered may  not  be  within  the  embrace  of  that  law,  thus 
disregarding  the  state  law,  overthrowing,  it  may  be,  the 
settled  public  policy  of  the  State,  and  injuriously  affecting 
a  multitude  of  persons.  Lastly,  I  am  led  to  express  the 
reasons  which  constrain  me  to  dissent,  because  of  the  hope 
that  if  my  forebodings  as  to  the  evil  consequences  to  result 
from  the  application  of  the  construction  now  given  to  the 
patent  statute  be  well  founded,  the  statement  of  my  reasons 
may  serve  a  twofold  purpose :  First,  to  suggest  that  the  ap- 
plication in  future  cases  of  the  construction  now  given  be 
confined  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and,  second,  to  serve  to 
make  it  clear  that  if  evils  arise  their  continuance  will  not  be 
caused  by  the  interpretation  now  given  to  the  statute,  but 
will  result  from  the  inaction  of  the  legislative  department 
in  failing  to  amend  the  statute  so  as  to  avoid  such  evils. 

Let  me  briefly  recapitulate  the  facts  and  the  rulings  based 
thereon.  A  machine  styled  a  rotary  mimeograph  was  cov- 
ered by  a  patent.  The  claims  of  the  patent,  however,  did  not 
embrace  the  ink  or  other  materials  used  in  working  the 
machine,  nor  were  they  covered  by  independent  patents.  The 
Dick  Company,  owner  of  the  patent,  sold  one  of  the  ma- 
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chines  to  a  Miss  Skoo.  The  entire  title  was  parted  with;  in 
other  words,  there  [51]  was  no  condition  imposed  affecting 
the  title  or  the  uses  to  which  the  machine  might  be  applied 
or  the  duration  of  the  use.  Upon  the  machine,  however,  was 
inscribed  a  notice,  styled  a  License  Bestriction,  reciting  that 
the  machine  ^  may  be  used  only  with  the  stencil  paper,  ink 
and  other  supplies  made  by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chi- 
cago, IT.  S.  A."  The  Henry  Company,  dealers  in  ink,  sold 
to  Miss  Skou,  for  use  in  working  her  machine,'  ink  not  made 
by  the  Dick  Company.  The  court  now  decides  that  a  use  of 
such  ink  by  Miss  Skou  would  have  been  ^  a  use  of  the  ma- 
chine in  a  prohibited  way,''  and  would  have  rendered  her 
^  liable  to  an  action  imder  the  patent  law  for  infringement,'' 
and  that  the  seller  of  the  ink  was  liable  as  an  infringer  of 
the  patent  on  the  machine  because  of  the  aiding  and  abetting 
of  a  proposed  infringing  use. 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  assent  to  the  conclusion  re* 
f  erred  to,  and  shall  state  in  the  light  of  reason  and  authority 
why  I  cannot  do  so.  As  I  have  said,  the  ink  was  not  covered 
by  the  patent;  indeed,  it  is  stated  in  argument  and  not  de- 
nied that  a  prior  patent  which  covered  the  ink  had  expired 
before  the  sale  in  question.  It,  therefore,  results  that  a  claim 
for  the  ink  could  not  have  been  lawfully  embraced  in  the 
patent,  and  if  it  had  been  by  inadvertence  allowed  such  claim 
would  not  have  been  enf orcible.  This  curious  anomaly  then 
results,  that  that  which  was  not  embraced  by  the  patent, 
which  could  not  have  been  embraced  therein  and  which  if 
mistakenly  allowed  and  included  in  an  express  claim  would 
have  been  inefficacious,  is  now  by  the  effect  of  a  contract  held 
to  be  embraced  by  the  patent  and  covered  by  the  patent  law. 
This  inevitably  causes  the  contentions  now  upheld  to  come  to 
this,  that  a  patentee  in  selling  the  machine  covered  by  his 
patent  has  power  by  contract  to  extend  the  patent  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  embrace  things  which  it  does  not  include ;  in  other 
words,  to  exercise  legislative  power  [52]  of  a  far-reaching 
and  dangerous  character.  Looking  at  it  from  another  point 
of  view  and  testing  the  contention  by  a  consideration  of  the 
rights  protected  by  the  patent  law  and  the  rights  which  an 
inventor  who  obtains  a  patent  takes  under  that  law,  the 
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propositicm  reduces  itself  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  nat- 
ural right  of  any  one  to  make,  vend  and  use  his  invention 
which  but  for  the  patent  law  might  be  invaded  by  others, 
is  by  that  law  made  exclusive,  and  hence  the  power  is  con- 
ferred to  exclude  others  from  making,  using  or  vending  the 
patented  invention.  Paper  Bag  Patent  Case^  210  U.  S.  405, 
424-425,  and  cases  cited. 

The  exclusive  right  of  use  of  the  invention  embodied  in 
the  machine  which  the  patent  protected  was  a  right  to  use 
it  anywhere  and  everywhere  for  all  and  every  purpose  of 
which  the  machine  as  embraced  by  the  patent  was  suscep- 
tible. The  patent  was  solely  upon  the  mechanism  which 
when  operated  was  capable  of  producing  certain  results.  A 
patent  for  this  mechanism  was  not  concerned  in  any  way 
with  the  materials  to  be  used  in  operating  the  machine, 
and  certainly  the  right  protected  by  the  patent  was  not  a 
right  to  use  the  mechanism  with  any  particular  ink  or  other 
operative  materials.  Of  course  as  the  owner  of  the  ma- 
chine possessed  the  ordinary  right  of  an  owner  of  property 
to  use  such  materials  as  he  pleased  in  operating  his  patented 
machine  and  had  the  power  in  selling  his  machine  to  impose 
such  conditions  in  the  nature  of  covenants  not  contrary  to 
public  policy  as  he  saw  fit,  I  shall  assume  that  he  had  the 
power  to  exact  that  the  purchaser  should  use  only  a  particu- 
lar character  of  materials.  But  as  the  right  to  employ  any 
desired  operative  materials  in  using  the  patented  machine 
was  not  a  right  derived  from  or  protected  by  the  patent 
law,  but  was  a  mere  right  arising  from  the  ownership  of 
property,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  restriction  concerning  the 
use  of  the  materials  was  a  restriction  uxx)n  the  use  of  the 
machine  protected  [68]  by  the  patent  law.  When  I  say  it 
cannot  be  said  I  mean  that  it  cannot  be  so  done  in  reason, 
since  the  inevitable  result  of  so  doing  would  be  to  declare 
that  the  patent  protected  a  use  which  it  did  not  embrace. 
And  this  after  all  serves  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  miscon- 
ception to  qualify  the  restriction  as  (me  on  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine, when  in  truth  both  in  form  and  substance  it  was  but 
a  restriction  upon  the  use  of  materials  capaUe  of  being  em* 
ployed  in  operating  the  machine.    In  other  words,  every  use 
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which  the  patent  protected  was  transferred  to  Miss  Skoa, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  particular  restriction  under 
consideration  presupposes  such  right  of  complete  enjoyment, 
and  because  of  its  possession  there  was  engrafted  a  contract 
restriction,  not  upon  the  use  of  the  machine,  but  upon  the 
materials.  And  these  considerations  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  exercise  of  the  exclusive  right  to  vend  protected  by  the 
patent  unless  it  can  be  said  that  by  the  act  of  selling  a  pAt- 
^ited  machine  and  disposing  of  all  the  use  of  which  it  is 
capable  a  patentee  is  endowed  with  the  power  to  amplify  his 
patent  by  causing  it  to  cover  in  the  future  things  which  at 
the  time  of  the  sale  it  did  not  embrace. 

But  the  result  of  this  analysis  serves  at  once  again  to 
establish,  from  another  point  of  view,  that  the  ruling  now 
made  in  effect  is  that  the  patentee  has  the  power,  by  con- 
tract, to  extend  his  patent  rights  so  as  to  bring  within  the 
claims  of  his  patent  things  which  are  not  embraced  therein, 
thus  virtually  legislating  by  causing  the  patent  laws  to 
cover  subjects  to  which  without  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
contract  they  could  not  reach,  the  result  being  not  only  to 
multiply  monopolies  at  the  will  of  an  interested  party,  but 
also  to  destroy  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts  over  sub- 
jects which  from  the  beginning  have  been  within  their 
authority. 

The  vast  extent  to  which  the  results  just  stated  nuiy  be 
carried  will  be  at  once  apparent  by  considering  the  facts 
[64]  of  this  case  and  hearing  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the 
suit  of  a  patentee  against  one  with  whom  he  has  contracted 
to  enforce  as  against  such  person  an  act  done  in  violation 
of  a  contract  as  an  infringement,  but  it  is  against  a  third 
person  who  happened  to  deal  in  an  ordinary  annmodity  of 
general  use  with  a  person  with  whom  the  patentee  had  con- 
tracted. And  this  statement  shows  that  the  effect  of  the 
ruling  is  to  make  the  virtual  legislative  authority  of  the 
owner  of  a  patented  machine  extend  to  every  human  being 
in  society  without  reference  to  their  privity  to  any  contract 
existing  between  the  patentee  and  the  one  to  whom  he  has 
sold  the  patented  machine.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
the  vast  power  which  the  ruling  confers  upon  the  holders 
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of  patented  inventions  does  not  alone  cause  controversies 
which  otherwise  would  be  subject  to  the  state  jurisdiction 
to  become  matters  of  exclusive  Federal  cognizance,  but  sub- 
jects the  rights  of  the  parties  when  in  the  Federal  forum  to 
the  patent  law  to  the  exclusion  of  the  state  law  which  other- 
wise would  apply  and  it  may  be  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
settled  public  policy  of  the  State  wherein  the  dealings 
involved  take  place.  All  these  results  are  in  a  measure 
comprehensively  portrayed  by  the  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  They  are,  moreover,  vividly  shown  by  a  reference 
made  by  the  court  to  and  the  putting  aside  as  inapplicable 
of  a  previous  decision  of  this  court  (Dr.  Miles  Medical  Vo. 
v.  Pcarh  &  Sons  Co.,  220  U.  S.  373),  which  if  here  applied 
would  cause  the  alleged  license  to  be  held  void  as  against 
public  policy.  As  the  theory  upon  which  the  Miles  Medical 
Go.  Case  is  treated  as  inapplicable  is  that  this  case  is  one 
governed  by  the  patent  laws  and  therefore  not  within  the 
rule  of  public  policy  which  the  Miles  Case  applied,  it  is  made 
indubitably  clear  that  the  ruling  now  announced  endows  the 
patentee  with  a  right  by  contract  not  only  to  produce  the 
fundamental  change  as  to  jurisdiction  of  the  state  and 
Federal  courts  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  also  to  bring 
about  the  over-  [55]  throw  of  the  public  policy  both  of  the 
State  and  Nation,  which  I  at  the  outset  indicated  was  a 
consequence  of  the  ruling  now  made. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  stop  to  point  out  the  in- 
numerable subjects  which  will  be  susceptible  of  being  re- 
moved from  the  operation  of  state  judicial  power  and  the 
fundamental  and  radical  character  of  the  change  which  must 
come  as  a  result  of  the  principle  decided.  But  nevertheless 
let  me  give  a  few  illustrations: 

Take  a  patentee  selling  a  patented  engine.  He  will  now 
have  the  right  by  contract  to  bring  under  the  patent  laws 
all  contracts  for  coal  or  electrical  energy  used  to  afford 
power  to  work  the  machine  or  even  the  lubricants  employed 
in  its  operation.  Take  a  patented  carpenter's  plane.  The 
power  now  exists  in  the  patentee  by  contract  to  validly 
confine  a  carpenter  ^purchasing  one  of  the  planes  to  the 
use  of  lumber  sawed  from  trees  grown  on  the  land  of  a  par- 
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ticular  person  or  sawed  by  a  particular  mill.  Take  a  pat- 
ented cooking  utensiL  The  power  is  now  recognized  in  the 
patentee  to  bind  by  contract  one  who  buys  the  utensil  to  use 
in  connection  with  it  no  other  food  supply  but  that  sold  or 
made  by  the  patentee.  Take  the  inyetition  of  a  patented 
window  frame.  It  is  now  the  law  that  the  seller  of  the  frame 
may  stipulate  that  no  other  material  shall  be  used  in  a  house 
in  which  the  window  frames  are  placed  except  such  as  may 
be  bought  from  the  patentee  and  seller  of  the  frame.  Take 
an  illustration  which  goes  home  to  every  one — ^a  patented 
sewing-machine.  It  is  now  established  that  by  putting  on 
the  machine,  in  addition  to  the  notice  of  patent  required  by 
law,  a  notice  called  a  license  restriction,  the  right  is  acquired, 
as  against  the  whole  world,  to  control  the  purchase  by 
users  of  the  machine  of  thread,  needles  and  oil  lubricants  or 
other  materials  convenient  or  necessary  for  operation  of 
the  machine.  The  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. That  they  are  not  imaginary  is  now  a  matter  of 
common  [56]  knowledge,  for,  as  the  result  of  a  case  decided 
some  years  ago  by  one  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal, 
which  has  been  followed  by  cases  in  other  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeal,  to  which  reference  will  hereafter  be  made,  what 
prior  to  the  first  of  those  decisions  on  a  sale  of  a  patented 
article  was  designated  a  condition  of  sale,  governed  by  the 
general  principles  of  law,  has  come  in  practice  to  be  de- 
nominated a  license  restriction,  thus,  by  the  change  of  form, 
under  the  doctrine  announced  in  the  cases  referred  to,  bring- 
ing the  matters  covered  by  the  restriction  within  the  ex- 
clusive sway  of  the  patent  law.  As  the  transformation  has 
come  about  in  practice  since  the  decisions  in  question,  the 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  attributable  as  an  effect  caused  by 
the  doctrine  of  those  cases.  And,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  change  has 
been  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
numerous  articles  of  common  use  within  the  monopoly  of 
a  patent  when  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  embraced 
therein,  thereby  tending  to  subject  the  whole  of  society  to 
a  widespread  and  irksome  monopolistic  control. 

But  I  need  not  reason  further,  since,  in  my  opinion,  many 
adjudications  of  this  court  directly  refute  the  existence  of 
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a  supposed  right  of  extension  by  contract  of  the  patent  laws, 
and  are  therefore,  as  I  understand  them,  in  conflict  with 
the  ruling  now  madev  In  WUean  v.  Sand  ford  (1850),  10 
How.  99,  the  facts  were  these:  Wilson  granted  to  Sandford 
and  the  other  defendants  the  right  to  use  a  patented  planing 
machine,  the  consideration  to  be  paid  in  instalments.  Each 
note  contained  a  provision  that  the  title  should  revert  in 
case  of  non-payment.  Upon  the  theory  that  the  refusal  to 
pay  an  instabnent  forfeited  the  rights  of  the  licensees,  Wil- 
son sued  to  restrain  the  further  use  of  the  machine  on  the 
ground  that  such  use  was  an  infringement  of  his  patent 
rights.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy arose  [57]  upon  contract,  and  that  the  requisite 
jurisdictional  value  was  not  involved.  The  claim  that  juris- 
diction could  be  exercised  because  the  case  arose  under  the 
patent  laws,  was  thus  disposed  of  (p.  101)  : 

"  Now  the  dispute  In  this  case  does  not  arise  tinder  any  act  of  Gon- 
gress ;  nor  does  the  dedsion  depend  upon  the  construction  of  any  law 
in  relation  to  patents.  It  arises  out  of  the  contract  stated  in  the  bill ; 
and  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  providing  for  or  regulating  contracts 
of  this  kind.  The  rights  of  the  parties  depend  altogether  upon  com- 
mon law  and  equity  principles.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  have  this 
contract  set  aside  and  declared  to  be  forfeited;  and  the  prayer  is, 
*tbat  the  appellants  reinvestiture  of  title  to  the  license  granted  to 
the  appeUees,  by  reason  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  contract,  may  be 
sanctioned  by  the  court,'  and  for  an  injunction.  But  the  injunction 
he  asks  for  is  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  court  sanc- 
tioning the  forfeiture.  He  alleges  no  ground  for  an  injunction  unless 
the  contract  is  set  aside.  And  if  the  case  made  in  the  biU  was  a  fit 
one  for  relief  in  equity,  it  is  very  dear  that  whether  the  contract 
ought  to  be  declared  forfeited  or  not,  in  a  court  of  chancery^  de- 
pended altogether  upon  the  rules  and  principles  of  equity,  and  in  no 
degree  whatever  upon  any  act  of  congress  concerning  patent  rights. 
And  whenever  a  contract  is  made  in  relation  to  them,  which  is  not 
provided  for  and  regulated  by  congress,  the  parties,  If  any  dispute 
arises,  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  other  Utlgants  as  to  the 
right  of  appeal ;  and  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court  cannot  be  revised 
here,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars." 

The  foregoing  views  were  reiterated  in  Bloomer  v.  Mc- 
Quewan  (1852),  14  How.  689. 

In  Hartshorn  v.  Day  (1856),  19  How.  211,  the  court,  in 
commenting  upon  the  eifect  upon  a  license,  of  the  nan-* 
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performance,  by  the  licensee  of  a  patent  ri^t,  of  ooye- 
168Jnants  made  by  him,  and  speaking  in  particnlar  of  a 
covenant  to  pay  an  annuity  to  one  ChaJIee,  the  patentee,  said 
(p.  222) : 

^  The  payment  of  the  annuity  was  not  a  condition  to  the 
vesting  of  the  interest  in  the  patent  in  Judson,  and  of  course 
*  *  *  the  omission  or  refusal  to  pay  did  not  give  to 
Chaffee  a  right  to  rescind  the  contract,  nor  have  the  effect  to 
remit  him  to  his  interest  as  patentee.  The  right  to  the  an- 
nuity rested  in  covenant.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  remedy  for  the 
breach  could  rest  only  upon  the  personal  obligation  "  of  the 
covenantor. 

The  cases  just  referred  to  and  others  in  accord  with  them 
were  reviewed  in  the  opinion  in  Albright  v.  TeaSj  106  U.  S. 
618,  decided  in  1883.  The  case  was  this:  A  patentee  sold 
and  assigned  all  his  title  and  interest  in  the  invention  cov- 
ered by  his  patents,  and  the  purchasers  covenanted  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  introduce  the  invention,  to  pay  specified 
royalties  for  the  use  of  the  patented  improvements,  etc 
The  assignor  sued  in  a  state  court  for  a  discovery  and  ac- 
count and  a  decree  for  the  amount  of  royalties  found  due 
and  for  general  relief.  On  the  application  of  the  defendants 
the  cause  was  removed  into  a  Circuit  Court,  upon  the  theory 
that  the  suit  was  one  arising  under  the  patent  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  consequence,  exclusively  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  On  final 
hearing,  however,  the  Circuit  Court  remanded  the  cause  as 
being  one  for  the  settlement  of  controversies  under  a  con- 
tract, of  which  the  state  court  had  full  cognizance.  This 
court  held  that  as  the  transfer  of  title  was  absolute,  no  rights 
secured  by  the  patent  under  any  act  of  Congress  remained 
in  the  patentee,  and  that  the  case  arose  solely  upon  the  con- 
tract and  not  upon  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  prior  cases  on  the  subject  were  again  reviewed  by 
Mr.  Justice  Gray  in  Dale  Tile  Mfg.  Co.  v.  ffyatt  (1888), 
125  U.  S.  46.  The  plaintiff  sued  in  a  state  court  to  re- 
[59]cover  from  one,  who  had  been  licensed  by  a  patentee  to 
make  and  use  certain  pat^ited  articles,  to  recover  royalties 
due  under  the  contract.    The  defendant  contended  in  the 
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state  court  that  the  subject-matter  was  one  exclusively 
cognizable  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  because  the 
case  was  one  arising  under  the  patent  laws,  citing  Rev. 
Stat.,  §  629,  fl.  9;  §  711,  cl.  5.  The  contention  was  held  un- 
tenable, and  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  the  court  said 
(p.  52) : 

"  It  has  been  decided  that  a  bUl  in  equity  in  the  Circuit  Ck>urt  of 
the  United  States  by  the  owner  of  letters  patent,  to  enforce  a  contract 
for  the  use  of  the  patent  right,  or  to  set  aside  such  a  contract  because 
the  defendant  has  not  complied  with  Its  terms,  is  not  within  the  acts 
of  Congress,  by  which  an  appeal  to  this  court  is  allowable  in  cases 
arising  under  the  patent  laws,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
matter  in  controversy.  Act  of  July  4,  1836,  c.  857,  I  17,  5  Stat.  124 ; 
Bev.  Stat,  §  699 ;  WUsan  v.  Sandford,  10  How.  99 ;  Brown  v.  Shannon, 
20  How.  66." 

Beviewing  the  decisions  in  HarteU  v.  TUghman^  99  U.  S. 
547,  and  Albright  v.  Teas^  supra^  the  court  said  (p.  58) : 

"  It  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  Wilson  v.  Sandford,  and 
repeated  by  the  court  in  Hartell  v.  Tilghman^  and  in  Albright  v.  Teas, 
*  The  dispute  in  this  case  does  not  arise  under  any  act  of  Congress ; 
nor  does  the  decision  depend  upon  the  construction  of  any  law  in 
relation  to  patents.  It  arises  out  of  the  contract  stated  in  the  bill; 
and  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  providing  for  or  f^gulating  contracts 
of  this  kind.  The  rights  of  the  parties  depend  altogether  upon  com- 
mon law  and  equity  principles.*  10  How.  101,  102 ;  99  U.  S.  552 ;  106 
U.  S.  619. 

*' Those  words  are  equally  applicable  to  the  present  case,  except 
that,  as  it  is  an  action  at  law,  the  principles  of  equity  have  no 
bearing.  This  action,  therefore,  was  within  the  jurisdiction,  and, 
the  parties  being  citizens  of  the  same  State,  within  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction,  of  the  [60]  State  courts;  and  the  only  federal  qu(«tion 
in  the  case  was  rightly  decided." 

The  case  of  Keeler  v.  Standard  Folding  Bed  Co.^  157 
U.  S.  659,  touches  upon  the  precise  question  before  us.  In 
the  course  of  tlie  opinion,  the  court  said — italics  mine — 
(p.  666) : 

"  upon  the  doctrine  of  these  cases  we  think  it  foUows  that  one  who 
buys  patented  articles  of  manufacture  from  one  authorlssed  to  sell 
them  becomes  possessed  of  an  absolute  property  in  such  articles,  un- 
restricted in  time  or  place.  Whether  a  patentee  may  protect  himself 
and  his  assignees  by  special  contracts  brought  home  to  the  purchasers 
is  not  a  question  before  us,  and  upon  which  we  express  no  opluioa 
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cover  damages  for  the  yiolation  of  license  contracts  'pet- 
taining  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  a  patent  harrow  and 
also  sought  to  restrain  the  future  violation  of  the  contracts 
and  compel  their  specific  performance.  If  in  consequence  of 
the  subject-matter  the  case  was  one  arising  under  the  patent 
laws,  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  question  of  infringement 
of  the  patent  was  involved,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  was  exclusive.  The  case  was  disposed  of 
on  its  merits  in  the  state  courts  and  came  to  this  court  by  writ 
of  error  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  agreements  be- 
tween the  licensor  and  licensee  violated  [68]  the  Federal 
Anti-Trust  Law,  and  jurisdiction  was  entertained  and  the 
Federal  question  was  passed  upon. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  the  rulings  made  in  the  Morgan 
Envelope  Case^  152  U.  S.  425,  are  so  apposite  here  as  prac- 
tically in  reason  to  foreclose  all  controversy  on  the  question. 
In  that  case  suit  was  brought  on  three  patents,  one  for  an 
oval  roll  of  paper,  the  other  two  for  apparatus  for  holding 
the  paper.  The  patentee  sold  the  fixtures  or  apparatus  only 
to  purchasers  of  his  paper,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
paper  would  be  subsequently  purchased  of  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany. It  was  held  that  the  patent  for  the  roll  of  paper  was 
invalid,  but  the  validity  of  the  apparatus  claims,  or  at  least 
of  some  of  them,  was  not  challenged.  The  defendant  sold 
the  paper  with  full  knowledge  of  the  restriction  imposed  by 
the  patentee.  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  after  quoting  from 
Chafee  v.  Boston  Belting  Co.^  22  How.  217,  228,  says  (pp. 
432,  483) : 

**  The  real  question  In  this  case  is,  whether,  conceding  the  combina- 
tion of  the  oval  roU  with  the  fixture  to  be  a  valid  combination,  the 
sale  of  one  element  of  such  combination,  with  the  intent  that  it  shall 
be  used  with  the  other  element,  is  an  infringement  We  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  ...  Of  course,  if  the  product  Itself  is  the 
subject  of  a  valid  patent  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  that  patent 
to  purchase  such  product  of  another  than  the  patentee;  but  if  the 
product  be  unpatentable,  it  is  giving  to  the  patentee  of  the  machine 
the  benefit  of  a  patent  upon  the  product,  by  requiring  such  product 
to  be  bought  of  him." 

Earlier  in  the  opinion  it  was  said  (p.  481) : 

"The  first  defense  raises  the  question  whether,  when  a  machine  Is 
designed  to  manufacture,  dlstrlbule^  or  serve  out  to  users  a  oortala 
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article,  the  article  so  dealt  with  can  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  ooib- 
bination  of  which  the  machine  its^  is  another  part.  If  this  be  so, 
then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  log  which  is  sawn  in  tlie 
[•t]  mill;  the  wheat  which  is  ground  by  the  rollers;  the  pin  which 
is  produced  by  the  patented  machine;  the  paper  which  Ls  folded  and 
delivered  by  the  printing  press,  may  be  claimed  as  an  element  of  a 
combination  of  which  the  mechanism  doing  the  work  is  another  ele- 
ment The  motion  of  the  hand  necessary  to  turn  the  roll  and  wiUi- 
draw  the  paper  is  analogous  to  the  motive  power  which  operates  the 
machinery  in  the  other  instances." 

Nor  when  accurately  appreciated  is  there  any  conflict 
between  the  principles  so  long  and  firmly  established  by  the 
cases  to  which  I  have  just  referred  and  the  doctrine  upheld 
in  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Case^  9  Wall.  788,  and  Mitchell 
y.  Hawley^  16  Wall.  544.  In  the  Goodyear  Case  the  facts 
were  these:  The  right  was  conferred  upon  one  Chaffee  by 
license  ^  to  use  the  said  Goodyear's  gum  elastic  composition 
for  coating  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  japanning,  marbling, 
and  variegate  japanning,  at  his  own  establishment,  but  not 
to  be  disposed  of  to  others  for  that  purpose  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  said  Charles  Goodyear;  .  .  .  the  right  and  license 
hei^by  conferred  being  limited  to  the  United  States,  and 
not  extending  to  any  foreign  country,  and  not  being  intended 
to  convey  any  right  to  make  any  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  Looking  at  the  terms  of  the 
license  and  the  testimony  in  the  record,  the  court  considered 
the  instrument  only  ^^  to  authorize  the  licensee  to  make  and 
sell  India  rubber  cloth,  to  be  used  in  the  place,  and  for 
the  purpose,  of  patent  or  japanned  leather."  The  patent 
was  held  to  be  infringed  because  a  right  of  use  of  the  inven- 
tion not  granted  to  the  licensee  but  reserved  by  the  patentee 
or  his  assignee  to  himself,  viz. :  ^  the  exclusive  right  to  manu- 
facture and  sell  army  and  navy  equipments  made  of  vul- 
canized India  rubber,"  etc.,  had  been  invaded  by  the  de- 
fendants. 

In  Mitchell  v.  Hawley  this  was  the  controversy:  A  pat- 
entee of  certain  machines,  whose  original  patent  had 
[64]  still  between  six  and  seven  years  to  run,  conveyed  to 
another  person  the  ^^  right  to  make  and  use  and  to  license 
to  others  the  right  to  make  and  use  four  of  the  machines" 
in  two  States  ^^  during  the  remainder  of  the  original  term 
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of  the  letters-patent,  provided^  that  the  said  grantee  shall 
not  in  any  way  or  form  dispose  of,  sell,  or  grant  any  license 
to  use  the  said  machines  beyond  the  said  term.''  The  licensee 
constructed  and  sold  four  machines  to  persons  who,  as  found 
by  the  court,  had  knowledge  of  the  limited  title  of  the 
licensee.  After  the  patent  had  expired,  and  during  an  ex- 
tended term  of  the  patent,  the  persons  to  whom  the  licensee 
had  transferred  the  machines  made  use  of  the  machines  in 
violation  of  the  limitation,  and  the  owner  of  the  patent  sued 
to  prevent  the  infringement,  and  his  right  to  do  so  was 
upheld.  Stating  it  to  be  unquestioned  that  a  patentee  who 
had  absolutely  parted  with  the  title  to  the  machine  and  with 
the  use  which  the  patent  protected  must  be  understood  to 
have  parted  with  all  his  exclusive  right,  and  hence  ceased  to 
have  any  interest  in  the  machine  protected  by  the  patent 
law,  the  court  maintained  the  contentions  of  the  complain- 
ant, on  the  ground  that  the  rule  just  stated  did  not  apply 
where  the  patentee  did  not  grant  the  entire  right  covered 
by  the  patent,  but  retained  a  part  thereof  in  himself,  and 
therefore  a  violation  of  such  reserved  right  was  in  con- 
flict with  a  right  still  protected  by  the  patent  and  an  in- 
fringement of  the  patent.  The  difference  between  the  rule 
applied  in  that  case  and  the  doctrine  of  the  many  other 
cases  which  we  have  cited  and  which  also  exists  between 
the  controversy  presented  in  Mitchell  v.  Hwioley  and  the 
one  here  under  consideration  was  simply  as  follows:  (a) 
That  which  exists  between  the  conveyance  of  all  one's  rights 
covered  by  a  patent  and  a  transfer  of  only  a  part  of  such 
rights;  (&)  that  which  obtains  between  the  ability  of  a 
patentee  to  protect  the  right  which  he  enjoys  under  the 
patent  law  from  infringement  and  his  [65]  want  of  power 
on  parting  with  all  his  rights  under  the  patent  to  contract 
so  as  to  secure  rights  never  embraced  in  his  patent,  and 
to  bring  such  newly  acquired  contract  rights  under  the 
protection  of  the  patent  law.  That  the  sale  here  in  question 
was  one  of  all  the  ri^ts  which  the  patent  protected  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  at  the  outset  been  demonstrated  beyond  rea- 
sonable dispute.  I  mean,  of  course,  within  the  limit  of 
my  powers  of  understanding,  since,  looking  at  the  so-called 
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license  restriction  again  and  again  with  a  parpose  if  possible 
to  bring  my  mind  to  assent  to  the  view  which  the  court  takes 
of  it,  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  so.  And  in  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  is, 
in  the  argument  of  counsel  for  the  Dick  Company,  stated  to 
be  directly  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  court  now  holds  it 
to  be.    TIius,  counsel  say: 

"  In  the  license  plan  in  issue,  the  licensor,  by  limiting  the  market 
at  which  supplies  may  be  purchased,  is  merely  insuring  to  himself  a 
royalty  based  upon  the  output  of  the  machine.  The  licensor,  by  re- 
quiring the  purchase  of  ink  of  him,  in  fact  exacting  a  royalty  (in- 
finitesimal in  amount)  for  every  copy  of  the  original  produced  by  the 
mimeograph.  The  very  nature  of  the  work  of  these  macMnes  forbids 
the  use  of  a  fixed  money  royalty  upon  the  work  produced,  since  the 
money  value  is  so  small  that  the  expense  of  the  accounting  would  be 
prohibitive  of  such  a  method.** 

A  construction  of  the  restriction  which,  by  speaking  of 
license  and  licensor,  obscures  the  fact  that  the  restriction 
itself  states  the  transaction  to  have  been  a  sale  of  the  ma- 
chine and  its  right  of  use,  yet  by  the  very  force  of  the  nature 
of  the  so-called  restriction  describes  it  as  being  in  essence 
and  effect  but  a  consideration  for  the  rights  parted  with^ 
and  thus  brings  the  case  within  the  doctrine  of  Wilson  v. 
Sandfordj  Albright  v.  Teas^  and  other  cases  which  I  have 
referred  to. 

[66]  The  distinction  between  the  two  rules  and  the  ab- 
solute harmony  and  cooperation  between  them  had  been 
pointed  out  before  the  decision  in  Mitchell  v.  Hawley^  and 
has  been  since  so  clearly  indicated  as  to  my  mind  to  leave 
no  room  for  contention  or  evasion.  Let  me  quote  from  some 
of  the  cases.  In  one  of  the  early  cases,  Bloomer  v.  McQue- 
wan^  14  How.  539,  after  referring  to  previous  cases  which 
had  marked  the  distinction  between  the  grant  of  the  right 
to  make  and  vend  a  patented  machine  and  the  grant  of  the 
right  to  use  it,  the  court  said  (p.  549) : 

''The  distinction  is  a  plain  one.  The  franchise  which  the  patent 
grants,  consists  altogether  in  the  right  to  exclude  every  one  from 
making,  using,  or  vending  the  thing  patented,  without  the  permission 
of  the  patentee.  This  is  aU  that  he  obtains  by  the  patent  And  when 
he  sells  the  exdualve  privUege  of  making  or  vending  it  for  xum  in  a 
partlciilar  place,  the  purchaser  bvys  a  portion  of  the  franchise  which 
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the  patent  confers.  He  obtains  a  share  of  the  monopoly,  and  that 
monopoly  Is  derived  from,  and  exercised  under,  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  . 

"  But  the  purchaser  of  the  implement  or  machine  for  the  purpose 
of  using  It  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  stands  on  different  ground. 
In  using  it,  he  exercises  no  rights  created  by  the  act  of  congress, 
nor  does  he  derive  title  to  it  by  virtue  of  the  franchise  or  exdusive 
privilege  granted  to  the  patentee.  The  inventor  might  lawfully  sell 
it  to  him,  whether  he  had  a  patent  or  not,  if  no  other  patentee  stood 
in  his  way.  And  when  the  machine  passes  to  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser, it  is  no  longer  within  the  limits  of  the  monopoly.  It  passes 
outside  of  it,  and  is  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress. And  if  his  right  to  the  implement  or  machine  is  infringed,  he 
must  seek  redress  in  the  courts  of  the  State,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  not  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  nor  under  the 
law  of  congress  granting  the  patent  The  implement  or  machine  be- 
comes his  private  individual  [S7]  property,  not  protected  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  but  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated. Contracts  in  relation  to  it  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  are  subject  to  state  jurisdiction.*' 

Likewise  in  Adams  v.  Burke^  17  Wall.  453,  the  court, 
speaking  through  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  said  (p.  456) : 

"  In  the  essential  nature  of  things,  when  the  patentee,  or  the  per- 
son having  his  rights,  sells  a  machine  or  instrument  whose  sole  value 
is  in  its  use,  he  receives  the  consideration  for  its  use  and  he  parts 
with  the  right  to  restrict  that  use.  The  article,  in  the  lansruage  of  the 
court,  passes  without  the  limit  of  the  monopoly.  That  is  to  say,  the 
patentee  or  his  assignee  having  in  the  act  of  sale  received  all  the 
royalty  or  consideration  which  he  claims  for  the  use  of  his  Invention 
in  that  particular  machine  or  instrument,  it  is  open  to  the  use  of  the 
purchaser  without  further  restriction  on  account  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  patentee." 

Yet,  again,  in  the  Folding  Bed  Company  Case,  157  U.  S. 
659,  666,  this  court,  reiterating  the  doctrine,  said : 

"  Upon  the  doctrine  of  these  cases  we  think  it  follows  that  one  who 
buys  patented  articles  of  manufacture  from  one  authorized  to  sell 
them  becomes  possessed  of  an  absolute  property  in  such  artides,  un- 
restricted in  time  t>r  place.  Whether  a  patentee  may  protect  himself 
and  his  assignees  by  special  contracts  brought  home  to  the  purchasers 
is  not  a  question  before  us,  and  upon  which  we  express  no  opinion. 
It  is,  however,  obvious  that  such  a  question  would  arise  as  a  question 
of  contract,  and  not  as  one  under  the  inherent  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  patent  laws. 

"The  conclusion  reached  does  not  deprive  a  patentee  of  his  Just 
rights,  because  no  article  can  be  unfettered  from  the  claim  of  his 
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monopoly  without  paying  its  tribute.  The  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  public  that  an  opposite  condnsion  would  occasion  are  too 
obvious  to  require  illustration.'' 

[68]  In  view  of  the  settled  rule  of  this  court,  established 
by  so  many  decisions,  I  might  well  refrain  from  referring 
to  the  English  cases  and  the  decisions  of  lower  Federal 
courts  relied  on  as  persuasively  supporting  the  doctrine  now 
announced.  But,  nevertheless,  I  shall  briefly  notice  the 
casea 

I  pass  by  the  English  decisions  relied  upon  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  is  not  perceived  how  they  can  have  any  per- 
suasive influence  on  the  subject  in  hand  in  view  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  state  and  national  power  which  here  pre- 
vails and  the  consequent  necessity,  if  our  institutions  are  to 
be  preserved,  of  forbidding  a  use  of  the  patent  laws  which 
serves  to  destroy  the  lawful  authority  of  the  States  and 
their  public  policy.  I  fail  also  to  see  the  application  of 
English  cases  in  view  of  the  possible  difference  between  the 
public  policy  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  right,  irre- 
spective of  the  patent  law,  to  make  contracts  with  the  mo- 
nopolistic restriction  which  the  one  here  recognized  embodies 
and  the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  on  that  subject 
as  established,  after  great  consideration,  by  this  court  in 
Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  Park  <&  Sons  Co.^  220  U.  S.  873. 
See  especially  on  this  subject  the  grounds  for  dissent  in  that 
case  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  referring  to  the  Eng- 
lish law,  on  page  413. 

So  far  as  the  various  decisions  of  Circuit  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals which  the  court  refers  to  are  concerned,  as  they  con- 
flict with  the  many  adjudications  of  this  court  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  not  to  be  followed, 
but  should  be  overruled.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  leading 
one  of  the  cases  which  all  the  others  but  follow  and  reiterate 
is  the  Button  Fastener  Case  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred. I  shall  not  undertake  to  review  that  case  elaborately, 
because  in  substance  and  effect  the  theory  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeds is  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  many  adjudications  of 
this  court  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  reasoning  which 
was  employed  in  the  case,  in  my  [69]  opinion,  in  its  ulti- 
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mate  aspect  rests  upon  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
principle  announced  in  Wilson  v.  Sandfard^  and  followed 
and  applied  in  the  many  cases  which  I  have  reviewed,  and 
the  doctrine  announced  and  applied  in  MitcheU  y.  Hawley. 
In  other  words,  the  Button  Fastener  Case  and  the  confusion 
which  has  followed  the  application  of  the  ruling  made  in 
that  case  was  but  the  consequence  of  failing  to  observe  the 
difference  between  the  rights  of  a  patentee  which  were  pro* 
tected  by  the  patent  and  those  which  arose  from  contract 
and  therefore  were  subject  alone  to  the  general  law.  In 
addition  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  very  groundwork 
upon  which  the  case  proceeded  has  been  since  authoritatively 
declared  by  this  court  to  be  without  foundation.  For  in- 
stance, it  will  become  apparent  from  an  analysis  of  the  opin- 
ion in  the  case  that  it  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the 
doctrine  upheld  had  been  virtually  sanctioned  in  previous 
adjudications  of  this  court.  Since  tiie  decision,  however,  this 
court,  in  Bobbs-Merria  Co.  v.  Straus,  210  U.  S.  839,  345,  has 
expressly  declared  that  the  doctrine  had  never  been  upheld 
by  this  court.  Moreover,  also,  in  the  Bobbs-MerriU  Case  this 
court,  in  considering  one  of  the  cases  principally  relied  upon, 
in  the  opinion  in  the  Button  Fcutener  Case — the  Cotton  Tie 
Case— expressly  pointed  out  that  that  case  had  been  miscon- 
ceived in  the  opinion  in  the  Button  Fastener  Case,  and  did 
not  have  the  significance  which  had  there  been  attributed 
to  it. 

But  even  if  I  were  to  put  aside  everything  I  have  said 
and  were  to  concede  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  power 
existed  in  a  patentee,  by  contract,  to  accomplish  the  results 
which  it  is  now  held  may  be  effected,  I  nevertheless  would  be 
unable  to  give  my  assent  to  the  ruling  now  made.  If  it  be 
that  so  extraordinary  a  power  of  contract  is  vested  in  a 
patentee,  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  its  exercise, 
like  every  other  power,  should  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  To  conclude  otherwise  [70]  would  be  but  to  say  that 
there  was  a  vast  zone  of  contract  lying  between  rights  under 
&  patent  and  the  law  of  the  land,  where  lawlessness  pre- 
vailed and  wherein  contracts  could  be  made  whose  effect  and 
operation  would  not  be  confined  to  the  area  described,  but 
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would  be  operative  and  effective  beyond  that  area,  so  as  to 
dominate  and  limit  rights  of  every  one  in  society,  the  law  of 
the  land  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Again,  a  curious  anomaly  would  result  from  thtf  doctrine. 
The  law  in  allowing  the  grant  of  a  patent  to  the  inventcK* 
does  not  fail  to  protect  the  rights  of  society;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  safeguards  them.  The  power  to  issue  a  patent  is 
made  to  depend  upon  considerations  of  the  novelty  and 
utility  of  the  invention  and  the  presence  of  these  pre- 
requisites must  be  ascertained  and  sanctioned  by  public 
authority,  and  although  this  authority  has  been  favorably 
exerted,  yet  when  the  rights  of  individuals  are  concerned 
the  judicial  power  is  then  open  to  be  invoked  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  fundamental  conditions  essential  to  the 
issue  of  the  patent  existed.  Under  the  view  now  maintained 
of  the  right  of  a  patentee  by  contract  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  claims  of  his  patent  it  would  follow  that  the  in- 
cidental right  would  become  greater  than  the  principal  one, 
since  by  the  mere  wUl  of  the  party  rights  by  contract  could 
be  created,  protected  by  the  patent  law,  without  any  of  the 
precautions  for  the  benefit  of  ^  the  public  which  limit  the 
right  to  obtain  a  patent. 

I  have  already  indicated  hpw,  since  the  decision  in  the 
Button  Fastener  Case^  the  attempt  to  increase  the  scope  of 
the  monopoly  granted  by  a  patent  has  become  comimon  by 
resorting  to  the  device  of  license  restrictions  manifested  in 
various  forms,  all  of  which  tend  to  increase  monopoly  and 
to  burden  the  public  in  the  exercise  of  their  common  right& 
My  mind  cannot  shake  off  the  dread  of  the  vast  extension  of 
such  practices  which  must  come  from  the  decision  of  the 
court  now  rendered.  Who,  I  submit,  [71]  can  put  a  limit 
upon  the  extent  of  monopoly  and  wrongful  restriction  which 
will  arise,  especially  if  by  such  a  power  a  contract  which 
otherwise  would  be  void  as  against  public  policy  may  be 
successfully  maintained? 

What  could  more  cogently  serve  to  point  to  the  reality 
and  conclusiveness  of  these  suggestions  than  do  the  facts  of 
this  case?  It  is  admitted  that  the  use  of  the  ink  to  work 
the  patented  machine  was  not  embraced  in  the  patent  and 
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yet  it  is  now  held  that  by  contract  the  use  of  materials  not 
acquired  from  a  designated  source  has  become  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  patent,  and  exactly  the  same  law  is  applied  as 
though  the  patent  in  express  terms  covered  the  use  of  ink 
and  other  operative  materials.  It  is  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
denied,  and  if  it  were,  in  the  face  of  the  decision  in  the 
Miles  Medical  Co.  Caae^  supra,  in  reason  it  cannot  be  denied 
tLat  the  particular  contract  which  operates  this  result  if 
tested  by  the  general  law  would  be  void  as  against  public 
policy.  The  contract,  therefore,  can  only  be  maintained 
upon  the  assmnption  that  the  patent  law  and  the  issue  of  a 
patent  is  the  generating  source  of  an  authority  to  contract 
to  procure  rights  under  the  patent  law  not  otherwise  within 
that  law,  and  which  could  not  be  enjoyed  under  the  general 
law  of  the  land.  But  here,  as  upon  the  main  features  of  the 
case,  it  seems  to  me  this  court  has  spoken  so  authoritatively 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  such  a  view.  In  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  v.  Gormully^  144  U.  S.  224,  the  validity  of  certain 
stipulations  contained  in  a  license  to  use  patented  inventions 
came  under  consideration.  It  was  decided  that  contracts 
of  that  character,  like  all  others,  were  to  be  measured  by 
the  law  of  the  land  and  were  non-enforcible  if  they  were 
contrary  to  general  rules  of  public  policy.  And  it  was 
further  held  that  even  if  contracts  of  that  character  were 
not  void  as  against  general  principles  of  public  policy,  the 
aid  of  a  court  of  equity  would  not  be  given  to  their  enforce- 
ment if  the  stipulations  were  unconscionable  and  [72]  op- 
pressive, as  are,  in  my  judgment,  aside  from  the  rule  of 
public  policy,  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  here  involved. 
Indeed,  when  the  decree  rendered  by  the  lower  court 
which  is  now  affirmed  and  which  is  excerpted  in  the  margin  ^ 

*The  Circuit  Court  granted  a  decree  In  favor  of  the  complainant 
for  an  accounting  of  profits  and  damages  and  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  defendants  from  infringing  upon  the  said  letters  patent 
and  "from  directly  or  indirectly  procuring  or  attempting  to  procure. 
Inducing  or  attempting  to  induce  or  causing  any  breach  or  violation 
of  the  covenant,  condition  or  obligation  now  existing  or  which  may 
hereafter  exist  on  the  part  of  vendees  or  licensees  of  said  patented 
and  restricted  rotary  mimeographs  to  the  complainant  by  reason  of 
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of  the  statute,  and  the  pat^itee  may  transfer  a  patented  artlde 
with  a  qualified  title  as  to  its  use.    Henry  v.  Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1. 

Where  the  transfer  of  the  patented  article  is  full  and  complete^  an 
attempt  to  reserve  the  right  to  fix  the  price  at  which  it  shall  be  re- 
sold by  the  vendee  is  futile  under  the  statute.  It  is  not  a  license 
for  qualified  use,  but  an  attempt  to  unduly  extend  the  right  to  vend. 
Henry  v.  Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1,  distinguished. 

While  the  patent  law  creates  to  a  certain  extent  a  monopoly  by  the 
inventor  in  the  patented  article,  a  patentee  who  has  parted  with 
the  article  patented  by  passing  title  to  a  purchaser  has  placed  the 
article  beyond  the  limits  of  the  monopoly  secured  by  the  act.  Adam9 
v.  Burke,  17  Wall.  453. 

[57  L.  Ed.,  1041.«1 

[Patents — Restbictions  on  Sables  bt  Pubchasebs. — 1.  The  exclusive 
right  to  "  make,  use,  and  vend  the  invention  or  discovery,"  granted 
by  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat  $  4884,  U.  S.  Gomp.  Stat.  1001,  p.  3381,  to  the 
patentee,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  does  not  include  the  right  to  limit 
by  notice  the  price  at  which  the  patented  article  may  be  resold 
at  retail  by  a  purchaser  from  jobbers  who  have  paid  to  the 
patentee's  agent  the  full  price  asked. 
For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  XIII.  f,  in  Digest  Sup.  Gt.  1908. 

Patents — Sale  ob  License — ^Notice  of  Pbige  Restbiction. — 2.  At- 
taching a  notice  to  a  patented  article  which  states  that  the  article 
is  licensed  for  sale  and  use  at  a  specified  price,  that  a  purchase  is 
an  acceptance  of  the  conditions,  and  that  all  rights  revert  to  the 
patentee  in  the  event  of  a  violation  of  the  restriction,  cannot  con- 
vert an  otherwise  apparently  unqualified  sale  into  a  mere  license 
to  use  the  invention. 
For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  XIII.  d,  in  Digest  Sup.  Ct  1908.] 

The  facts,  which  involve  the  construction  of  §  4884,  Rev. 
Stat.,  and  the  extent  of  the  rights  thereunder  of  patentees 
to  control  the  price  at  which  the  patented  article  shall  be  sold 
by  their  vendees,  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Prindle  for  plaintiffs-appellants: 

The  inventor  has  the  right  to  exclude  every  one  from  any 
making,  using,  or  selling  of  the  patented  invention.  There- 
fore, when  he  grants  any  right  under  the  patent  to  anyone, 
he  simply  waives  his  right  to  exclude  them  from  all  making, 

"The  paragraphs  following,  in  brackets,  comprise  the  syllabus  of 
this  case  as  reported  in  vol.  57,  p.  1041,  Lawyers  Edition,  Supreme 
Court  Reports.  SyUabus  copyrighted,  1912,  1918^  by  The  Lawyers 
Go-Operative  Publishing  Company. 
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using,  or  selling  of  the  patented  invention  to  that  extent, 
and  all  ungranted  right  of  exclusion  remains  in  him. 

[3]  A  notice  of  price  restriction  on  a  package  is  notice  to 
all  the  world  that  the  right  to  sell  the  article  below  the  price 
stated  on  the  package  is. not  granted  and  does  not  pass  from 
the  inventor. 

Defendant's  sale  at  a  retail  price  below  the  amount  named, 
of  packages  bought  from  jobbers  and  having  the  license  re- 
striction label  on  them,  was  an  infringement. 

Price  restrictions  have  been  sustained  in  this  court  and 
in  the  lower  Federal  courts.  Mitchell  v.  Hawley^  16  Wall. 
544 ;  Henry  v.  Dick^  224  U.  S.  1 ;  Bement  v.  National  Harrow 
Co.,  186  U.  S.  70. 

The  right  of  a  patentee  to  restrict  the  price  at  which  his 
article  shall  be  sold  by  a  license-restriction  notice  attached 
to  the  article,  of  the  same  import  as  the  notice  in  the  present 
case,  has  been  sustained  by  many  of  the  lower  courts  in  the 
United  States  and  by  the  courts  of  England.  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  v.  The  Fair,  128  Fed.  Rep.  424;  New  Jersey 
Patent  Co.  v.  Schaefer,  144  Fed.  Rep.  437;  Rubber  Tire 
Wheel  Co.  v.  Milwaukee  R.  W.  Co.,  154  Fed.  Rep.  858; 
Goshen  Rubber  Works  v.  Single  Tube  A.  (6  B.  Tire  Co.,  166 
Fed.  Rep.  481 ;  Edison  v.  fra  M.  Smith  Co.,  188  Fed.  Rep. 
926 ;  Waltham  Watch  Co.  v.  Keene,  191  JFed.  Rep.  855 ;  Auto- 
matic Pencil  Sharpener  Co.  v.  Ooldsmith  Bros.,  190  Fed. 
Rep,  205 ;  Indiana  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Nichols,  190  Fed.  Rep.  579 ; 
Incandescent  Gas  Co.  v.  Cantelo,  12  Rep.  Pat.  Cas.  262 ;  Same 
v.  Brogden,  16  Rep.  Pat.  Cas.  188;  Badische  Analin  Ac.  v. 
Isler  (1906),  1  Chancery,  611;  McGruthery.  Pitcher  (1904), 
2  Chancery,  806 ;  National  Phonograph  Co.  v.  Mench,  27  T. 
L.  R.  289;  The  B.  V.  D.  Co.  v.  Wolf  (unreported) ;  The  Fair 
V.  Dover  Mfg.  Co.,  166  Fed.  Rep.  117 ;  Edison  Phonograph 
Co.  V.  Kaufmdinn,  105  Fed.  Rep.  960;  Edison  Phonograph 
Co.  V.  Pike,  116  Fed.  Rep.  868 ;  National  Phonograph  Co.  v. 
Sehlegel,  128  Fed.  Rep.  788;  IngersoU  v.  Shellenberg,  147 
Fed.  Rep.  522;  Winchester  Arms  Co.  v.  Buengar,  199  Fed. 
Rep.  786;  American  Graphophone  Co.  v.  Pickard,  201  Fed. 
[4]  Rep.  546;  LoveU-McConneU  Co.  v.  International  Auto- 
mobile League,  202  Fed.  Rep.  219. 
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Many  of  the  foregoing  cases  are  identical,  in  principle, 
with  the  facts  in  the  present  case. 

The  patentee's  control  over  selling  was  recognized  by 
this  court  in  Henry  v.  Dich^  224  U.  S.  1. 

The  right  of  the  patentee  to  restrict  the  price  at  which 
his  article  shall  be  sold  comes  within  the  principle  decided 
in  Henry  v.  Dick^  and  the  defendant  in  this  case  is  a  con- 
tributory infringer  precisely  as  Henry  was  in  that  case. 

The  patentee's  monopoly  of  selling  is  coordinate  with  that 
of  using  his  patented  article  and  subject  to  the  same  degree 
of  control.  Adams  v.  Burke^  17  Wall.  463;  Bement  v.  No- 
tional  Harrow  Co.^  supra;  Standard  Samtary  Co.  v.  United 
States,  226  U.  S.  20. 

Plaintiffs  did  not  receive  the  full  consideration  for  the 
patented  article  when  they  received  the  purchase  money  from 
the  defendant  or  the  jobber,  and  they  have  a  continuing 
interest  in  the  article. 

Patentee's  control  over  the  price  of  his  article  is  reason- 
able, proper  and  consistent  with  sound  public  policy. 

Defendant's  purchase  from  jobber  instead  of  from  plain- 
tiffs does  not  relieve  him  from  infringement,  as  he  had  notice 
through  the  price  restriction  on  the  label.  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Co.  v.  The  Fair,  128  Fed.  Kep.  427;  New  Jersey 
Patent  Co.  v.  Schaefer,  144  Fed.  Kep.  487;  8.  C,  159  Fed. 
Rep.  171 ;  Edison  v.  Smith,  188  Fed.  Hep.  925 ;  Autanuitie 
Pencil  Co.  v.  Goldsmith,  190  Fed.  Rep.  205. 

The  WaUham  Watch  Case,  191  Fed.  Rep.  855,  has  no 
bearing  on  the  case  at  bar,  and  the  language  quoted  had  no 
reference  to  the  distinction  in  the  present  case.  So  also  as 
to  the  Folding  Bed  Case,  147  U.  S.  659. 

There  is  no  attempt  in  this  case  at  monopoly  or  to  resthcc 
trade.  The  patentee  only  seeks  to  control  the  price  [6]  of 
an  article  in  an  industry  which  he  himself  has  created,  and  in 
which  the  public  has  had  no  previous  rights  or  experience 
of  free  competition  in  the  article.  The  public  is  just  as  free 
to  purchase  unpatented  articles  as  it  ever  was,  and  the  mo- 
nopoly which  the  law  gives  the  patentee  is  only  the  induce- 
ment which  it  held  out  to  the  patentee  to  make  the  invention 
and  the  just  and  proper  price  paid  for  his  contribution  of  it 
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forever  to  public  knowledge  at  the  expiration  of  the  mo- 
nopoly. 

The  defense  based  on  the  copyright  statute  and  BohbS' 
Merrill  v.  Straus^  210  U.  S.  389,  does  not  apply.  Judge  Kay 
in  his  decision  in  the  Waltham  Watch  Case  argues  at  length 
that  as  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Bobbs-MerriU  Case  held 
that  an  author  has  no  right  to  fix  the  price  at  which  his 
book  should  be  resold,  it  follows  that  an  inventor  is  also 
without  that  right. 

This  court  in  that  case  expressly  refused  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  whether,  under  the  state  of  facts  in  the  present 
case,  its  decision  would  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  that  case. 

These  three  separate  rights  of  making,  using  and  selling 
granted  the  inventor  by  the  patent  statute  have  always  been 
treated  as  coordinate  rights  and  never  been  treated  as  of 
different  rank. 

The  right  to  sell  is  always  treated  as  coordinate  with  the 
right  to  make  and  use  in  the  patent  cases,  while  as  decided 
in  the  Bobbs-MerriU  Case^  the  right  to  sell  under  the  copy- 
right statute  is  merely  incidental  to  the  right  of  duplication. 

There  are  vital  differences  between  the  right  to  vend  of 
the  inventor  and  the  right  to  vend  of  the  author.  And  be- 
cause of  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  a  patented  article 
and  an  author's  book,  there  are  vital  differences  in  what  is 
involved  in  ^  vending  "  under  the  two  statutes. 

The  power  of  an  inventor  to  sub-divide  the  right  to  vend, 
[6]  granted  by  his  patent,  has  been  repeatedly  upheld.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  author  can  only  assign  his  right  as  a 
whole.  He  could  not  sub-divide  the  territory  in  any  such 
way.  See  Bobbs-Merritt  Case^  147  Fed.  Rep.  23 ;  Crovm  Co. 
V.  Standard  Brewery^  174  Fed.  Bep.  258. 

Bights  under  the  patent  statute  are  much  broader  than 
those  under  the  copyright  statute.  The  patent  statute  gives 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  invention.  The  copyright  stat- 
ute only  gives  the  right  of  duplicating  and  the  right  of 
vending.  ^  Making "  under  the  patent  statute  covers  every 
form  of  the  invention  which  performs  the  same  function 
in  substantially  the  same  way,  without  regard  to  appearance. 

The  patent  statute  gives  the  inventor  absolute  control 
over  the  use  of  the  invention  and  the  inventor  can  forbid 
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The  patentee's  control  over  the  price  of  his  patented  arti- 
cle is  reasonable,  proper  and  consistent  with  sound  publio 
policy. 

This  court  has  recognized  the  patentee's  control  over  the 
resale  price  of  his  patented  article,  and  such  control  comes 
within  the  principle  decided  in  Henry  v.  Dick. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  BaJcer^  with  whom  Mr.  Frank  J.  Hogan 
was  on  the  brief,  for  O'Donnell,  defendant-appellee. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish  and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pelham^  by 
leave  of  the  court  and  on  behalf  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company,  filed  a  brief  in  support  of  plaintiffs'  contention. 

Mr.  Horace  Pettit^  by  leave  of  the  court  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  also  filed  a  brief  in 
support  of  plaintiffs'  contention. 

[8]     Mr.  Justice  Day  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  case  is  on  a  certificate  from  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  facts  stated  in  the  cer- 
tificate are : 

"  Bauer  &  Cie,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  copartners,  being  the 
assignees  of  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  dated  April 
5,  1898,  No.  601,995,  covering  a  certain  water  soluble  albu- 
menoid  known  as  ^Sanatogen'  and  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing the  same,  about  July,  1907,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  F.  W.  Hehmeyer,  doing  business  in  the  City  of 
New  York  under  the  trade  name  of  The  Bauer  Chemical 
Company,  whereby  Hehmeyer  became  and  has  since  been 
the  sole  agent  and  licensee  for  the  sale  of  said  product  in 
the  United  States,  the  agreement  contemplating  that 
Hehmeyer  should  have  power  to  fix  the  price  of  sale  to  whole- 
salers or  distributors  and  to  retailers,  and  to  the  public.  The 
agreement  further  contemplated  that  said  product  should 
be  furnished  Hehmeyer  at  manufacturing  cost,  the  net  profits 
obtained  by  him  to  be  shared  equally  by  the  parties  to  the 
agreement.  Since  April,  1910,  this  product  has  been  uni- 
formly sold  and  supplied  to  the  trade  and  to  the  public  by 
the  appellants  and  their  licensees  in  sealed  packages  bear- 
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ing  the  name  ^  Sanatogen,'  the  words  ^  Patented  in  17.  S.  A^ 
No.  601,995,'  and  the  following: 

**  *  NOnCE  TO  THE  SBTAnJEI. 

"'This  size  package  of  Sanatogen  is  licensed  by  na  for  sale  and 
oae  at  a  price  not  less  than  one  dollar  ($1.00).  Any  sale  in  yiolatkm 
of  this  condition,  or  use  when  so  sold,  wlU  constitnte  an  infringement 
of  our  patent  No.  601,995,  under  which  Sanatogen  Lb  manufactured, 
and  all  persons  so  selling  or  using  packages  or  contents  will  be  liable 
to  injunction  and  damages. 

'"A  purchase  is  an  acceptance  of  this  condition.  AU  [9]  rights 
revert  to  the  undersigned  in  the  event  of  violation. 

" '  The  Baubb  Ghemigjx  Ck>.' 

^^  The  appellee  is  the  proprietor  of  a  retail  drug-store  at 
904  F  Street,  N.  W.,  in  this  city.  He  purchased  of  the 
Bauer  Chemical  Company  for  his  retail  trade  original 
packages  of  said  Sanatogen  bearing  the  aforesaid  notice. 
These  packages  he  sold  at  retail  at  less  than  one  dollar  and, 
persisting  in  such  sales,  appellants  in  March,  1911,  severed 
relations  with  him.  Thereupon  appellee,  without  the  license 
or  consent  of  the  appellants,  purchased  from  jobbers  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  said  jobbers  having  purchased 
from  appellants,  original  packages  of  said  product  bearing 
the  aforesaid  notice,  sold  said  packages  at  retail  at  less  than 
the  price  fixed  in  said  notice,  and  avers  that  he  will  continue 
such  sales." 

The  question  propounded  is:  ^^Did  the  acts  of  the  ap- 
pellee, in  retailing  at  less  than  the  price  fixed  in  said  notice, 
original  packages  of  ^  Sanatogen '  purchased  of  jobbers  as 
aforesaid,  constitute  infringement  of  appellants'  patent?" 

The  protection  given  to  inventors  and  authors  in  the 
United  States  originated  in  the  Constitution,  §  8  of  Art.  I 
of  which  authorizes  the  Congress  "  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  ajid  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries."  This  protection,  so  far  as  in- 
ventors are  concerned,  has  been  conferred  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  April  10, 1790,  and  subsequent  acts  and  amend- 
ments.   The  act  of  1790, 1  Stat.  109,  c.  7,  granted  "  the  sole 
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and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  making,  constructing, 
using  and  vending  to  others  to  be  used,  the  said  invention 
or  discovery."  In  1793  (Feb.  21,  1798,  1  Stat.  318,  c.  11) 
the  word  "  full "  was  substituted  for  the  word  "  sole,"  and 
in  1836  (July  4, 1836,  6  Stat.  117,  §  5,  [10]  c.  357)  the  word 
''  constructing  "  was  omitted.  This  legislation  culminated  in 
§  4884  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  the  part  with  which  we  are 
dealing  being  practically  identical  with  the  act  of  July  8, 
1870, 16  Stat.  198,  §  22,  c.  230.  It  provides  that  every  patent 
shall  contain  "  a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
for  the  term  of  seventeen  years,  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
make,  use,  and  vend  the  invention  or  discovery." 

The  right  to  make,  use  and  sell  an  invented  article  is  not 
derived  from  the  patent  law.  This  right  existed  before  and 
without  the  passage  of  the  law  and  was  always  the  right  of 
an  inventor.  The  act  secured  to  the  inventor  the  exclusive 
right  to  make,  use  and  vend  the  thing  patented,  and  conse- 
quently to  prevent  others  from  exercising  like  privileges 
without  the  consent  of  the  patentee.  Bloomer  v.  McQuewan^ 
14  How.  639,  549;  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co.  v.  Eastern 
Paper  Bag  Co.^  210  U.  S.  405,  425.  It  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  useful  invention  and  promoting  new 
and  useful  improvements  by  the  protection  and  stimulation 
thereby  given  to  inventive  genius,  and  was  intended  to  se- 
cure to  the  public,  after  the  lapse  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
granted,  the  benefit  of  such  inventions  and  improvements. 
With  these  beneficent  purposes  in  view  the  act  of  Congress 
should  be  fairly  or  even  liberally  construed ;  yet,  while  this 
principle  is  generally  recognized,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
extend  by  judicial  construction  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  bestow. 

In  framing  the  act  and  defining  the  extent  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  secured  to  a  patentee  Congress  did  not  use  tech- 
nical or  occult  phrases,  but  in  simple  terms  gave  an  inventor 
the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use  and  vend  his  invention  for  a 
definite  term  of  years.  The  right  to  make  can  scarcely  be 
made  plainer  by  definition,  and  embraces  the  construction  of 
the  thing  invented.  The  right  to  use  is  a  comprehensive  term 
and  embraces  within  its  meaning  [11]  the  right  to  put  into 
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service  any  given  invention.  And  Congress  did  not  stop 
with  the  express  grant  of  the  rights  to  make  and  to  use.  Be- 
cognizing  that  many  inventions  would  be  valuable  to  the  in- 
ventor because  of  sales  of  the  patented  machine  or  device  to 
others,  it  granted  also  the  exclusive  right  to  vend  the  inven- 
tion covered  by  the  letters  patent.  To  vend  is  also  a  term 
readily  understood  and  of  no  doubtful  import.  Its  use  in 
the  statute  secured  to  the  inventor  the  exclusive  right  to 
transfer  the  title  for  a  consideration  to  others.  In  the  exclu- 
sive rights  to  make,  use  and  vend,  fairly  construed,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  purpose  of  Congress  effectual,  reside  the 
extent  of  the  patent  monopoly  under  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States.  Bloomer  v.  MoQuewan^  supra^  549.  We  need 
not  now  stop  to  consider  the  rights  to  sell  and  convey,  and  to 
license  others  to  sell  or  use  inventions,  which  rights  have  beea 
the  subject  of  consideration  in  the  numerous  reported  cases 
to  be  found  in  the  books.  We  are  here  concerned  with  the 
construction  of  the  statute  in  thd  aspect  and  under  the 
facts  now  presented. 

The  case  presented  pertains  to  goods  purchased  by  jobbers 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  sold  to  the  appellee  at 
prices  not  stated,  and  resold  by  him  at  retail  at  less  than 
the  price  of  one  dollar  fixed  in  the  notice.  The  question 
therefore  now  before  this  court  for  judicial  determination  is: 
May  a  patentee  by  notice  limit  the  price  at  which  future  re- 
tail sales  of  the  patented  article  may  be  made,  such  article 
being  in  the  hands  of  a  retailer  by  purchase  from  a  jobber 
who  has  paid  to  the  agent  of  the  patentee  the  full  price  asked 
for  the  article  sold  ? 

The  object  of  the  notice  is  said  to  be  to  effectually  main- 
tain prices  and  to  prevent  ruinous  competition  by  the  cut- 
ting of  prices  in  sales  of  the  patented  article.  That  such  pur- 
pose could  not  be  accomplished  by  agreements  concerning 
articles  not  protected  by  the  patent  monopoly  was  settled  by 
this  court  in  the  case  of  Dr.  MUes  Medical  [12]  Co.  v.  Park 
<6  Sons  Co.^  220  IT.  S.  373,  in  which  it  was  held  that  an  at- 
tempt to  thus  fix  the  price  of  an  article  of  general  use  would 
be  against  public  policy  and  void.  It  was  doubtless  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  confer  such  right  of  restriction 
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upon  a  patentee.  Has  it  done  so  ?  The  question  has  not  been 
determined  in  any  previous  case  in  this  court,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware.  It  was  dealt  with  under  the  copyright  statute, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Bobbs-MemU  Co.  v.  Straus,  210  U.  S. 
399.  In  that  case  it  was  undertaken  to  limit  the  price  of 
copyrighted  books  for  sale  at  retail  by  a  notice  on  each  book 
fixing  the  price  at  one  dollar  and  stating  that  no  dealer  was 
licensed  to  sell  it  for  less  and  that  a  sale  at  a  less  price  would 
be  treated  as  an  infringement  of  the  copyright.  It  was 
there  held  that  the  statute,  in  securing  to  the  holder  of  the 
copyright  the  sole  right  to  vend  copies  of  the  book,  conferred 
a  privilege  which,  when  the  book  was  sold,  was  exercised  by 
the  holder,  and  that  the  right  secured  by  the  statute  was 
thereby  exhausted.  The  court  also  held  that  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  law  to  grant  the  further  right  to  qualify 
the  title  of  future  purchasers  by  means  of  the  printed  notice 
affixed  to  the  book,  and  that  to  give  such  right  would  extend 
the  statute  beyond  its  fair  meaning  and  secure  privileges  not 
intended  to  be  covered  by  the  act  of  Congress.  In  that  case 
it  was  recognized  that  there  are  differences  between  the  copy- 
right statute  and  the  patent  statute,  and  the  purpose  to  de- 
cide the  question  now  before  us  was  expressly  disclaimed. 

Section  4952,  Bevised  Statutes,  a  part  of  the  copyright 
act,  secures  to  an  author,  inventor,  designer  or  proprietor 
of  books,  maps,  charts  or  dramatic  or  musical  compositions 
the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  publishing,  com- 
pleting, copying,  executing,  finishing  and  vending  them. 
While  that  statute  differs  from  the  patent  statute  in  terms 
and  in  the  subject-matter  intended  to  be  protected,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  the  respect  involved  in  the  present  [IS]  in- 
quiry there  is  a  strong  similarity  between  and  identity  of 
purpose  in  the  two  statutes.  In  the  case  of  patents  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  vend  the  invention  or  discovery  is  added 
to  the  like  right  to  make  and  use  the  subject-matter  of  the 
grant,  and  in  the  case  of  copyrights  the  sole  right  of  multi- 
plying and  reproducing  books  and  other  compositions  is 
coupled  with  the  similar  right  of  "  vending  the  same."  So 
far  as  the  use  of  the  terms  "  vend  "  and  "  vending "  is  con- 
cerned, the  protection  intended  to  be  secured  is  substantially 
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identical.  The  sale  of  a  patented  article  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  sale  of  a  book.  In  each  case  to  vend 
is  to  part  with  the  thing  for  a  consideration.  It  is  insisted 
that  the  purpose  to  be  subserved  by  notices  such  as  are  now 
under  consideration  —  keeping  up  prices  and  preventing 
competition — ^is  more  essential  to  the  protection  of  patented 
inventions  than  of  copyrighted  articles;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  copyrighted  article  may  be  and  usually  is  sold  for  a 
lump  consideration  by  the  author  or  composer  and  that  he 
has  no  interest  in  the  subsequent  sales  of  the  work,  while 
patented  inventions  require  large  outlays  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  market.  To  some  extent  this  contention  may  be 
based  upon  fact,  nevertheless  it  is  well  known  that  in  many 
instances  the  compensation  an  author  receives  is  the  roy- 
alties upon  sales  of  his  book  or  a  percentage  of  profits, 
which  makes  it  desirable  that  he  shall  have  the  protection 
of  devices  intended  to  keep  up  the  market  and  prevent  the 
cutting  of  prices.  But  these  considerations  could  have  had 
little  weight  in  framing  the  acts.  In  providing  for  grants 
of  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  to  inventors  and  authors 
we  think  Congress  had  no  intention  to  use  the  term  ^^  vend  ^' 
in  one  sense  in  the  patents  act  and  ^Wending''  in  another  in 
the  copyright  law.  Protection  in  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
is  aimed  at  in  both  instances,  and  the  terms  used  in  the 
statutes  are  to  all  intents  the  same. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  principal  difference  in  the  enact- 
[14]  ments  lies  in  the  presence  of  the  word  "use"  in  the 
patent  statute  and  its  absence  in  the  copyright  law.  An  in- 
ventor has  not  only  the  exclusive  right  to  make  and  vend  his 
invention  or  discovery,  but  he  has  the  like  right  to  use  it, 
and  when  a  case  comes  fairly  within  the  grant  of  the  right 
to  use,  that- use  should  be  protected  by  all  means  properly 
within  the  scope  of  the  statute.  In  Bement  v.  National 
Harrow  Co.^  186  U.  S.  70,  the  owper  of  a  patent  granted  a 
license  to  the  defendant  to  manufacture  and  sell  harrows 
embodied  in  the  invention  covered  by  the  patent.  The 
license  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  licensor  by  the 
licensee  of  a  royalty  of  one  dollar  for  each  harrow  or  frame 
sold  and  stipulated  that  the  licensee  was  not  to  sell  to  any 
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person  for  a  less  price  than  that  named,  and  that  the  license 
was  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time.  The  case  was  one 
arising  upon  license  agreements,  originating  in  a  state  court, 
and  did  not  involve  the  construction  of  the  patent  act  in  the 
circumstances  now  disclosed. 

Chief  reliance,  however,  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  is 
upon  the  recent  decision  of  this  court  in  Henry  v.  Diek  Co.^ 
224  U.  S.  1.  An  examination  of  the  opinion  in  that  case 
shows  that  the  restriction  was  sustained  because  of  the  right 
to  use  the  machine  granted  in  the  patent  statute,  distinguish- 
ing in  that  respect  the  patent  from  the  copyright  act.  In 
that  case  a  patented  mimeograph  had  been  sold  which  bore 
an  inscription  in  the  form  of  a  notice  that  the  machine  was 
sold  with  the  license  restriction  that  it  might  only  be  used 
with  stencil,  ink  and  other  supplies  made  by  the  A.  B.  Dick 
Company,  the  owners  of  the  patent.  The  alleged  infringer 
sold  to  the  purchaser  of  the  mimeograph  a  can  of  ink  suit- 
able for  use  with  the  machine  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
restriction  and  with  the  expectation  Uiat  the  ink  sold  would 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  machine.  It  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  opinion  that  the  machine  was  sold  at  cost  or 
less  and  that  the  patentee  depended  upon  the  profit  realized 
from  the  sale  [15]  of  the  non-patented  articles  to  be  used 
with  the  machine  for  the  profit  which  he  expected  to  realize 
from  liis  invention  (224  U.  S.  26).  After  commenting  upon 
the  copyright  statutes  and  the  resemblance  between  the 
author's  right  to  vend  copies  of  his  work  and  the  patentee's 
right  to  vend  the  patented  thing,  it  was  said  (p.  46) : 

"To  the  Inventor,  by  I  4884,  Revised  Statutes,  there  Is  granted 
*  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  %ae  and  vend  the  invention  or  discovery.' 
This  grant,  as  defined  in  Bloomer  v.  McQitewan,  14  How.  589,  549, 
'consists  altogether  in  the  right  to  exclude  every  one  from  making, 
U9ing  or  vending  the  thing  patented.'  Thus,  there  are  several  sub- 
stantive rights,  and  each  is  the  subject  of  sub-division,  so  that  one 
person  may  be  permitted  to  make,  but  neither  to  sell  nor  use  the 
patented  thing.  To  another  may  be  conveyed  the  right  to  sell,  bat 
within  a  limited  area,  or  for  a  particular  use,  while  to  another  the 
patentee  may  grant  only  the  right  to  make  and  use,  or  to  use  only 
for  speciflc  purposes.  Adams  v.  Burks,  17  Wall.  453;  MitcheU  v. 
Hawley,  16  WaU.  544 ;  Rubber  Co,  v.  Goodyear,  9  Wall.  788,  799.'' 

(Italics  in  the  original  opinion.) 
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That  case  was  distinguished  from  Bohhs-MerrUl  v.  Straus^ 
suprOj  construing  the  copyright  act,  because  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  terms  of  the  copyright  and  patent  statutes,  the 
patent  act  conferring  not  only  the  right  to  make  and  sell, 
but  the  exclusive  right  to  tue  the  subject-matter  of  the  pat- 
ent It  was  under  the  right  to  use  that  the  license  notice  in 
question  was  sustained,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  notice  in 
that  case  dealt  with  the  use  of  the  machine  and  limited  it  to 
use  only  with  the  paper,  ink  and  supplies  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  patentee.  While  the  title  was  transferred,  it  was  a 
qualified  title,  giving  a  right  to  use  the  machine  only  with 
certain  specified  supplies.  It  was  said  in  the  Dick  Case  (p. 
47)  that  ^^  there  is  no  collision  whatever  between  the  decii^on 
in  the  Bobha-Merrill  Case  and  the  present  opinion.  Each 
rests  upon  a  [16]  construction  of  the  applicable  statute,  and 
the  special  facts  of  the  cases.'' 

It  is  contended  in  argument  that  the  notice  in  this  case 
deals  with  the  use  of  the  invention,  because  the  notice  states 
that  the  package  is  licensed  ^^  for  sale  and  use  at  a  price  not 
less  than  one  dollar,"  that  a  purchase  is  an  acceptance  of  the 
conditions,  and  that  all  rights  revert  to  the  patentee  in  event 
of  violation  of  the  restriction.  But  in  view  of  the  facts 
certified  in  this  case,  as  to  what  took  place  concerning  the 
article  in  question,  it  is  a  perversion  of  terms  to  call  the 
transaction  in  any  sense  a  license  to  use  the  invention.  The 
jobber  from  whom  the  appellee  purchased  had  previously 
bought,  at  a  price  which  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  satis- 
factory, the  packages  of  Sanatogen  afterwards  sold  to  the 
appellee.  The  patentee  had  no  interest  in  the  proceeds  of 
the  subsequent  sales,  no  right  to  any  royalty  thereon  or  to 
participation  in  the  profits  thereof.  The  packages  were  sold 
with  as  full  and  complete  title  as  any  article  could  have 
when  sold  in  the  open  market,  excepting  only  the  attempt  to 
limit  the  sale  or  use  when  sold  for  not  less  than  one  dollar. 
In  other  words,  the  title  transferred  was  full  and  complete 
with  an  attempt  to  reserve  the  right  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  subsequent  sales  could  be  made.  There  is  no  showing 
of  a  qualified  sale  for  less  than  value  for  limited  use  with 
other  articles  only,  as  was  shown  in  the  Dick  Case.    There 
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was  no  transfer  of  a  limited  right  to  use  this  invention,  and 
to  call  the  sale  a  license  to  use  is  a  mere  play  upon  words. 

The  real  question  is  whether  in  the  exclusive  right  se- 
cured by  statute  to  "vend"'  a  patented  article  there  is  in- 
cluded the  right,  by  notice,  to  dictate  the  price  at  which 
subsequent  sales  of  the  article  may  be  made.  The  patentee 
relies  solely  upon  the  notice  quoted  to  control  future  prices 
in  the  resale  by  a  purchaser  of  an  article  said  to  be  of  great 
utility  and  highly  desirable  for  general  use.  [17]  The  ap- 
pellee and  the  jobbers  from  whom  he  purchased  were  neither 
the  agents  nor  the  licensees  of  the  patentee.  They  had  the 
title  to,  and  the  right  to  sell,  the  article  purchased  without 
accounting  for  the  proceeds  to  the  patentee  and  without 
making  any  further  payment  than  had  already  been  made 
in  the  purchase  from  the  agent  of  the  patentee.  Upon  such 
facts  as  are  now  presented  we  think  the  right  to  vend  secured 
in  the  patent  statute  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  right 
of  vending  given  in  the  copyright  act.  In  both  instances  it 
was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  secure  an  exclusive  right 
to  sell,  and  there  is  no  grant  of  a  privilege  to  keep  up  prices 
and  prevent  competition  by  notices  restricting  the  price  at 
which  the  article  may  be  resold.  The  right  to  vend  conferred 
by  the  patent  law  has  been  exercised,  and  the  added  re- 
striction is  beyond  the  protection  and  purpose  of  the  act. 
This  being  so,  the  case  is  brought  within  that  line  of  cases 
in  which  this  court  from  the  beginning  has  held  that  a  pat- 
entee who  has  parted  with  a  patented  machine  by  passing 
title  to  a  purchaser  has  placed  the  article  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  monopoly  secured  by  the  patent  act. 

In  Adams  v.  Burke^  17  Wall.  463,  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court,  pertinently  said  (p.  455) : 

'*  The  vast  pecuniary  results  involved  In  jsuch  cases,  as  well  as  the 
public  interest,  admonish  us  to  proceed  with  care,  and  to  decide  in 
»each  case  no  more  than  what  Is  directly  in  issue.    .    .    . 

"  The  true  ground  on  which  these  decisions  rest  is  that  the  sale  by 
a  person  who  has  the  full  right  to  make,  sell,  and  use  such  a  machine 
carries  with  it  the  right  to  the  use  of  that  machine  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  it  can  be  used  in  point  of  time. 

"  The  right  to  manufacture,  the  right  to  sell,  and  the  right  to  use 
are  each  substantive  ri^^ts,  and  may  be  granted  or  conferred  sepa- 
rately by  the  patentee. 
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[18]  "But,  In  the  essential  nature  of  things,  when  the  patentee, 
or  the  person  having  his  rights,  sells  a  machine  or  Instrument  whose 
sole  value  is  in  its  use,  he  receives  the  consideration  for  its  use  and  he 
parts  with  the  right  to  restrict  that  use.  The  article,  in  the  language 
of  the  court,  passes  without  the  limit  of  the  monopoly.  That  Is  to 
say,  the  patentee  or  his  assignee  having  In  the  act  of  sale  received  all 
the  royalty  or  consideration  which  he  claims  for  the  use  of  his  in- 
vention in  that  particular  machine  or  instrument,  it  is  open  to  the 
use  of  the  purchaser  without  further  restriction  on  account  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  patentees." 

Bloomer  v.  McQuewan^  supra;  Ooodyear  v.  Beverly  Rub- 
ber Co.,  1  Cliff.  348,  354,  10  Fed.  Cases,  638;  Chaffee  v. 
Boston  Belting  Co.,  22  How.  217,  223 ;  Keeler  v.  Standard 
Folding  Bed  Co.,  167  U.  S.  659. 

Holding  these  views,  the  question  propounded  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  will  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and 

It  is  so  ordered. 

Dissenting:  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 
Mr.  Justice  Lurton,  and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter. 


STRAUS  ET  AL.,  COMPOSING  THE  FIRM  OF  R.  H. 
MACY  &  COMPANY,  v.  VICTOR  TALKING  MA- 
CHINE COMPANY. 

CERTIOBARI  TO  THE  CIRCnrr  COURT  OF  APPEALS  K>R  THE  SBOOND 

CIRCUIT. 

No.  874.    Argued  January  12,  1917.— Decided  April  9,  1917. 

[243  U.  S.  490.] 

The  monopoly  of  use  granted  by  the  patent  law  can  not  be  made  a 
means  of  controlling  the  prices  of  the  patented  articles  after  they 
have  been  in  reality,  even  though  not  in  form,  sold  and  paid  for.* 

An  attempt  by  means  of  **  license  contracts  "  with  dealers  and  "  license 
notices  "  attached  to  patented  machines  to  retain  title  in  the  manu- 
factnrer  and  patent  owner  until  the  expiration  of  the  latest  patent 
referred  to  in  such  notice,  and  to  limit  until  the  expiration  of  audi 
period  the  right  of  the  public  to  a  mere  license  to  use  dependent 
upon  observance  of  conditions  in  the  "license  notices,"  including 
conditions  as  to  price,  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  patent  owner's  control  over  the  use  where,  plainly,  from  the 

*  Syllabus  and  statement  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1917,  by  The 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Ck>mpany. 
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terms  of  the  "  license  notices  "  and  from  the  relations  established 
between  the  patent  owner  and  the  dealers  through  whom  the  ma- 
chines are  distributed,  the  object  of  such  reservations  and  restric- 
tions is  to  enable  the  patent  owner  to  fix  and  maintain  the  prices 
at  which  the  machines  may  be  disposed  of  after  they  have  passed 
from  its  possession  into  the  possession  of  the  dealers  and  the  public 
and  after  it  has  received  from  the  dealers  the  full  price  which  it 
n-sks  or  expects  for  the  machines. 

In  such  case,  as  to  purchasers  not  in  privity  with  the  patent  owner, 
the  restrictions  of  the  "license  notices'*  are  to  be  treated  as  void 
attempts  to  control  prices  after  sale,  and,  in  buying  from  the^dealera 
and  reselling  to  the  public  at  prices  lower  than  the  notices  prescribe, 
such  purchasers  do  not  violate  the  rights  secured  to  the  patent  owner 
by  the  patent  law. 

230  Fed.  Rep.  449,  reversed. 

The  ease  is  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Edmand  E.  Wise  and  Mr.  Walter  C.  Nayes  for  pe- 
titioners. 

[491 J  Mr.  Becttn'T.  Fentanj-with^hom  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Blownt  was  on  the  brief,  for  respondent: 

The  manner  by  which  the  plaintiff  obtains  the  benefit 
of  its  patent  is  by  delivering  the  physical  thing,  accona- 
panied  by  a  specifically  limited  use  license  affixed  thereto, 
on  payment  by  the  licensee  of  a  certain  initial  or  cash  roy- 
alty as  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  passing  of  any  title  or  right  of 
possession  or  use.  The  licensee  thus  obtains  a  qualified  title 
only  in  the  physical  thing  with  a  specific  and  limited  license 
to  use  under  the  patents.  He  acquires  possession  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  limitations.  The  paramount  license  be- 
tween plaintiff  and  its  distributors  passes  no  title  or  author- 
ity save  to  act  as  intermediaries  of  the  plaintiff  in  delivery 
of  machine  or  record,  and  of  the  specific  license  for  and  at- 
tached to  each  machine  or  record  so  delivered,  to  the  user. 
The  specific  license  controlling  the  title  and  permitted  use  is 
between  the  plaintiff  and  the  user.  A  privity  of  relation  be- 
tween them  is  created  when  the  intended  licensee  by  paying 
the  initial  royalty  gains  lawful  possession  of  the  machine 
with  the  license  right  given  therewith,  because  such  license 
affixed  to  the  machine  or  record,  issuing  directly  from,  signed 
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by,  and  as  the  act  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  machine  or  record,  with  such  license  specific  to  and  af- 
fixed to  it,  and  with  full  knowledge  of  its  terms  and  limita- 
tions,  creates  such  privity  of  relation. 

Defendants,  having  covertly  obtained  possession  of  the 
physical  thing  and  the  limited  license  to  use,  without  having 
paid  the  full  initial  cash  portion  of  the  consideration  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  license  as  a  condition  precedent, 
acquir^  no  lawful  right  of  possession  or  limited  right  to 
use.  The  injury  to  plaintiff  in  destroying  its  market  and  its 
standard  royalty  rates  for  its  machines  and  records  by  their 
reselling  at  even  lower  rates,  is  merely  an  incident  in  aggra- 
vation of  the  tort  of  infringing  its  patents.  The  action  is 
ew  delicto  and  jurisdiction  of  [492]  the  federal  courts  exists. 
Fair  v.  KohleT  Die  Co.,  228  U.  S.  22;  Hedly  v.  Sea  OvU  Co., 
287  U.  S.  479, 480 ;  Geneva  Furniture  Co.  v.  Karpen,  288  U.  S. 
264,  260;  Henry  v.  Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1. 

The  Anti-Trust  Acts  have  no  applicability.  Standard 
Sanitary  Co.  v.  United  States,  226  U.  S.  20,  39-40. 

The  defendants  had  full  knowledge  of  the  license  restric- 
tions and  of  the  portion  of  the  patent  monopoly  reserved. 
Henry  v.  Dick  Co.,  supra;  Wood  v.  Carpenter,  101  U.  S.  135, 
142 ;  Shauer  v.  Alterton,  151  U.  S.  607, 622 ;  American  Cotton 
Tie  Co.  V.  BuUard,  4  Ban.  &  A.  520. 

To  qualify  the  exclusive  rights  granted  by  the  patent  law 
is  to  deprive  the  patentee  unjustly  of  part  of  the  considera- 
tion for  which  he  parted  with  his  disclosure.  Under  the 
patent  laws  the  patentee  may  maintain  a  close  monopoly  of 
the  rights  granted  or  separately  exercise  the  distinct  rights 
to  make,  to  use,  and  to  sell.  He  may  limit  a  license  to  use 
for  specific  purposes  only,  may  charge  what  he  thinks  proper 
for  permitting  invasion  of  his  monopoly,  and  may  contract 
for  his  consideration  either  in  money,  or  by  way  of  condi- 
tions on  the  use,  or  both.  He  may  impose  any  conditions 
"not  definitely  illegal."  Bement  v.  Harrow  Co.,  186  U.  S. 
70,  91 ;  Bauer  v.  O'DonneU,  229  U.  S.  1.  The  distinction  is 
plain  between  the  property  right  in  the  materials  composing 
a  machine  or  the  machine  as  a  physical  thing,  and  the  right 
to  use  it  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
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the  patent.  Henry  v.  Dick  Co.^  supra.  The  rights  to  make, 
sell,  and  use  are  each  substantiye,  distinct  rights,  and  may  be 
granted  or  conferred  separately  by  the  patentee.  Bauer  v. 
ODonneU^  supra.  Any  invasion  of  a  reserved  control  over 
the  use  is  an  invasion  of  the  patent.    Cases  last  cited. 

The  law  relating  to  attempted  conditions  on  resale  of  un- 
patented chattels  (Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  Park^  220  U.  S.  375, 
401)  has  no  bearing,  nor  has  the  question  whether  [493]  the 
transaction  amounts  to  a  conditional  sale  at  common  law.  For 
there  is  no  ^^  absolute  and  unconditional  sale  which  operates 
to  pass  the  patented  thing  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  pat- 
ent," or  indeed  any  sale  at  all.  Plainly  the  license  restric- 
tions qualify  not  only  the  right  to  use  but  also  the  otherwise 
unlimited  title  to  and  right  of  possession  in  the  machine 
considered  as  the  physical  embodiment  of  the  invention  pat- 
ented and  licensed  as  distinguished  from  the  materials  com- 
posing it.  There  is  no  unconditional  passing  of  the  title. 
Henry  v.  Dick  Co.^  supra.  Indeed,  there  is  no  sale  whatever, 
and  the  defendants  having  never  acquired  either  title  or 
right  of  possession,  can  not  set  up  the  license  affixed  to  the 
machine  in  justification  of  their  infringement. 

The  decision  in  the  Dick  case  properly  holds  that  the  pat- 
ented article  sold  by  a  patentee  with  a  condition  as  to  use 
exemplifies  two  severable  rights  of  property,  one  arising 
under  the  common  law,  to  the  physical  thing  as  such,  and 
the  other  an  incorporeal  property  right  in  it  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  patented  invention  the  exclusive  right  to  use  which 
belongs  to  the  same  owner.  Hence  a  sale  of  the  physical 
thing  with  a  qualification  of  the  right  to  use  it,  by  a  patentee 
or  licensee  possessing  both  rights  of  property,  operates  not 
alone  as  an  exercise  of  the  right  ^'  to  use,''  conferred  by  the 
patent  grant,  but,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  operates  to 
qualify  the  title  and  free  right  of  disposition,  of  the  physical 
tiling  which  is  an  exemplification  or  embodiment  of  the  in- 
vention so  specifically  licensed.  If  the  transaction  be  such 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  Judge  Lowell  in  Porter  Needle 
Co.  V.  National  Needle  Co.^  17  Fed.  Rep.  586,  it  is  clear  "  the 
patentee  has  chosen  to  dissever  the  ownership  and  right  of 
use,  and  that  his  intent  is  not  doubtful,''  then  (as  found  by 
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the  majority  opinion  in  the  Dick  case)  it  was  ^  the  kind  of 
limitation  which  may  lawfully  be  imposed  (by  a  patentee) 
upon  a  purchaser"  of  his  patented  machine;  and  a  ^law- 
[494]  ful  qualification  "  upon  the  use  thereof,  binding  upon 
the  licensee  and  his  assigns  with  notice. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  Dick  case  and  Bauer  t. 
O^DonneU.  The  ground  of  dissent  in  the  former  had  to  do 
with  the  confining  of  the  use  of  the  machine  to  materials 
wholly  unpatented.  In  this  case  both  machines  and  records 
are  the  subject  of  independent  patents.  In  the  Bauer  cate 
the  patented  articles  were  absolutely  sold  and  an  attempt 
made  to  limit  resale.  In  the  opinion  it  is  so  distinguished 
from  the  Dick  case. 

Mr.  Elisha  K.  Campy  Mr.  Daniel  N.  Kirby^  and  Mr.  Taylor 
E.  Browriy  by  leave  of  court,  filed  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Graphophone  Company  and  the  Columbia  Grapho- 
phone  Company,  as  amici  curias. 

Mr.  Justice  Clabke  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

It  will  contribute  to  brevity  to  designate  the  parties  to 
this  proceeding  as  they  were  in  the  trial  court — the  respond- 
ent as  plaintiff  and  the  petitioners  as  defendants. 

The  plaintiff  in  its  bill  alleges:  That  it  is  a  corporation  of 
New  Jersey ;  that  for  many  years  it  has  been  manufacturing 
sound-reproducing  machines  embodying  various  features  cov- 
ered by  patents  of  which  it  is  the  owner,  and  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  these  machines  to  the  best  advantage, 
about  August  1,  1913,  it  adopted  a  form  of  contract  which 
it  calls  a  ^Micense  contract"  and  a  form  of  notice  called  a 
'^license  notice,"  under  which  is  alleges  all  of  its  machines 
have,  since  that  date,  been  furnished  to  dealers  and  to  the 
public. 

This  ^^  License  Notice,"  which  is  attached  to  each  ma- 
chine and  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  bill,  declares  that  the  ma- 
chine to  which  it  is  attached  is  manufactured  under  patents, 
is  licensed  for  the  term  of  the  patent  under  which  it  is 
licensed  having  the  longest  time  to  run,  and  may  be  [496] 
used  only  with  sound  records,  sound  boxes,  and  needles  man- 
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ufactured  by  the  plaintiff;  that  only  the  right  to  use  the  ma- 
chine ^for  demonstrating  purposes"  is  granted  to  '^ dis- 
tributors" (wholesale  dealers),  but  that  these  ^^distribu- 
tors "  may  assign  a  like  right  ^  to  the  public "  or  to  ^regu- 
larly lionised  Victor  dealers"  (retailers)  ^^at  the  dealers' 
regular  discount  royalty";  that  the  ^^ dealers"  may  convey 
the  "  license  to  use  the  machine  "  only  when  a  "  royalty  "  of 
Qot  less  than  $200  shall  have  been  paid,  and  upon  the  ^  con- 
sideration "  that  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  '^  license  "  shall 
have  been  observed;  that  the  title  to  the  machine  shall  re- 
main in  the  plainti£F,  which  shall  have  the  right  to  repossess 
it  upon  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  notice,  by 
paying  to  the  user  the  amount  paid  by  him  less  5  per  cent 
for  each  year  that  the  machine  has  been  used.  The  notice  in 
terms  reserves  the  right  to  the  plaintiff  to  inspect,  adjust, 
and  repair  the  machine  at  all  times  and  to  instruct  the  user 
in  its  use,  '^  but  assumes  no  obligation  so  to  do  ";  it  provides 
that  ^  any  excess  use,  or  violation  of  the  conditions,  will  be 
an  infringement  of  the  said  patents,"  and  that  any  erasure 
or  removal  of  the  notice  will  be  considered  as  a  violation 
of  the  license.  Finally,  it  provides  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  patent  ^^ under  which  it  is  licensed"  having 
the  longest  time  to  run  the  machine  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  licensee,  provided  all  the  conditions  recited  in  the 
notice  shaU  have  been  complied  with  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  machine  is  declared  to  be  ^^  an  acceptance  of  these  condi- 
tions." 

The  contract  between  the  plaintiff  and  its  dealers  is  not 
set  out  in  full  in  the  bill,  but  it  is  alleged  that  since  August 
1,  1913,  the  plaintiff  has  had  with  each  of  its  7,000  licensed 
dealers  a  written  contract  in  which  all  the  terms  of  the 
^  License  Notice  "  are  in  substance  repeated,  and  in  addition 
it  is  alleged  that  each  dealer  ^'it  he  has  signed  the  assent 
thereto"  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  any  machines  received 
from  ^  the  plaintiff  either  directly  or  through  a  [496]  para- 
mount distributing  dealer,"  but  subject  to  all  of  the  condi- 
tions expressed  in  the  ^^  License  Notice."  It  is  alleged  that 
this  contract  ccmtains  the  provision  that  ^^a  breach  of  any 
of  the  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  distribute  will  rendw 
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him  also  liable,  not  only  for  infringement  of  the  patents  but 
for  an  action  on  the  contract  or  other  proper  remedy/^ 

As  to  the  defendants  the  bill  alleges  that  they  conduct 
a  large  mercantile  business  in  New  York  City;  that  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  as  described, 
between  the  plaintiff  and  its  distributors  and  of  the  ^^  li- 
cense Notice"  attached  to  each  machine,  the  defendants 
^' being  members  of  the  general  unlicensed  public,"  and 
having  no  contract  relation  with  the  plaintiff  or  with  any 
of  its  licensed  distributors  or  licensed  dealers,  induced 
^^ covertly  and  on  various  pretenses"  one  or  more  of 
plaintiff's  licensed  distributors  or  dealers  to  violate  his 
or  their  contracts  with  the  plaintiff,  providing  that  no 
machines  should  be  delivered  to  any  unlicensed  member 
of  the  general  public  until  '^  the  full  license  price  "  stated  in 
the  ^^ License  Notice"  affixed  to  each  machine  was  paid, 
and  thereby  obtained  possession  of  a  large  number  of  such 
machines  at  much  less  than  the  prices  stated  in  the  ^  License 
Notice";  that  under  the  terms  of  the  said  license  agree- 
ment and  notice,  they  have  no  title  to  the  same,  and  that 
they  have  sold  large  numbers  thereof  to  the  public  and 
are  proposing  and  threatening  to  dispose  of  the  remainder 
of  those  which  they  have  acquired  to  ''  the  unlicensed  gen- 
eral public,"  at  much  less  than  the  price  stated  in  the  notice 
affixed  to  each  machine. 

The  prayer  is  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  defend- 
ants from  selling  any  of  the  machines,  possession  of  which 
they  have  acquired,  from  other  and  further  violation  of 
plaintiff's  rights  under  its  letters  patent  and  for  the  usual 
accounting  and  for  damages. 

The  District  Court  regarded  the  transaction  described 
[497]  in  the  '^ License  Notice"  as  in  substance  a  sale  which 
exhausted  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  madiine,  except 
as  to  the  right  to  have  it  used  with  records  and  needles  as 
provided  for  therein,  and  this  right  not  being  involved  in 
this  case  it  dismissed  the  bill.    222  Fed.  Bep.  524. 

On  appeal,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  this 
judgment  and  remanded  the  case,  but  with  instructicms  to 
allow  the  plaintiff  to  amend  its  bill  ^  if  it  be  so  advised." 
225  Fed.  Bep.  536. 
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The  bill  was  thereafter  so  amended  as  to  allege  that  the 
defendants  had  in  their  possession  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chines which  they  had  obtained  from  plaintiff's  distributors 
and  dealers  at  much  less  in  each  case  than  the  price  stated 
in  the  ^^  License  Notice,"  and  that  they  were  proposing  to 
dispose  of  these  machines  to  the  ^'  unlicensed  general  pub- 
lic" at  less  than  the  prices  stated  in  the  '^License  Notice," 
in  disregard  of  plaintiff's  rights. 

Again  the  District  Court,  on  the  same  ground  as  before, 
sustained  a  motion  to  dismiss  the  bill,  but  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  this  holding  (230  Fed.  Rep.  499)  and 
the  case  is  here  for  review  on  certiorari. 

The  abstract  of  the  bill  which  we  have  given,  makes  it 
plain:  That  whatever  rights  the  plaintiff  has  against  the 
defendants  must  be  derived  from  the  ^^  License  Notice "  at- 
tached to  each  machine,  for  no  contract  rights  existed  be- 
tween them,  the  defendants  being  only  '^  members  of  the 
unlicensed  general  public; "  and  that  the  sole  act  of  infringe- 
ment charged  against  the  defendants  is  that  they  exceeded 
the  terms  of  the  license  notice  by  obtaining  machines  from 
the  plaintiff's  wholesale  or  retail  agents  and  by  selling  them 
at  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  plaintiff. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  the  system  adopted  by 
the  plaintiff  was  selected  as  a  means  of  securing  to  the 
owner  of  the  patent  that  exclusive  right  to  use  its  invention 
which  is  granted  through  the  patent  law,  or  whether,[498] 
under  color  of  such  a  purpose,  it  is  a  device  unlawfully  re- 
sorted to  in  an  effort  to  profitably  extend  the  scope  of  its 
patent  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public.  Is  it  the  fact, 
as  is  claimed,  that  this  ^^  License  Notice  "  of  the  plaintiff  is  a 
means  or  agency  designed  in  candor  and  good  faith  to  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  make  only  that  full,  reasonable,  and  exclusive 
use  of  its  invention  which  is  contemplated  by  the  patent  law 
or  is  it  a  disguised  attempt  to  control  the  prices  of  its  ma- 
chines after  they  have  been  sold  and  paid  for? 

First  of  all  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  this  plan  of  market- 
ing adopted  by  the  plaintiff  is,  in  substance,  the  one  dealt 
with  by  this  court  in  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  Park  <&  Sons 
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<7<7.,  220  U.  S.  878,  and  in  Bauer  v.  O^DanneU,  2S9  TJ.  S.  1, 
adroitly  modified  on  the  one  hand  to  take  advantage,  if  pos- 
sible, of  distinctions  suggested  by  these  decisions,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  evade  certain  supposed  effects  of  them. 

If  we  look  through  the  words  and  forms,  with  which  the 
plaintiff  has  most  elaborately  enveloped  its  purpose,  to  the 
substance  and  realities  of  the  transaction  contemplated,  we 
shall  discover  several  notable  and  significant  features.  First, 
while  as  if  looking  to  the  future,  the  notice,  in  terms,  imposes 
various  restrictions  as  to  title  and  as  to  the  "use"  of  the 
machines  by  plaintiff's  agents,  wholesale,  and  retail,  and  by 
the  "  unlicensed  members  of  the  public,"  for  itself,  the  plain- 
tiff makes  sure,  that  the  future  shall  have  no  risks,  for  it  re- 
quires that  all  that  it  asks  or  expects  at  any  time  to  receive 
for  each  machine  must  be  paid  in  full  before  it  pail£  with 
the  possession  of  it. 

Second,  while  in  terms  the  "  use  "  of  each  machine  is  re- 
stricted and  forfeiture  for  failure  to  strictly  comply  with 
the  many  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  notice  is  pro- 
vided for,  this  system,  elaborate  to  the  extent  of  confusion, 
fails  utterly  to  provide  for  entering  any  evidence  of  a  quali- 
fied title  in  any  public  office  or  in  any  public  [499]  record, 
and  no  requirement  is  found  in  it  for  reporting  by  users 
or  licensees,  who  may  remove  from  one  place  to  another 
taking  the  machine  with  them,  as  would  very  certainly  be 
required  if  the  plaintiff  intended  to  enforce  the  rights  so 
elaborately  asserted  in  this  notice — ^if  the  system  were  really 
a  genuine  provision  designed  to  protect  through  many  years 
to  come  the  restricted  right  to  "use"  and  the  seemingly 
qualified  title  which  it  purports  to  grant  to  dealers  and  to 
the  public,  from  being  exceeded  or  departed  from. 

Third.  The  fact  that  under  this  system  "at  different 
times'*  "large  numbers"  of  machines,  as  is  alleged  in  the 
plaintiff's  bill,  have  been  "  covertly  "  sold  to  the  defendants 
by  the  plaintiff's  wholesale  and  retail  agents  at  less  than  the 
price  fixed  for  them,  is  persuasive  evidence  that  the  trans- 
action is  not  what  it  purports  on  its  face  to  be.  If  it  were 
a  reasonably  guarded  plan,  really  intended  to  keep  the  plain- 
tiff in  touch  with  each  of  its  machines  until  the  expiration  of 
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the  patent  of  latest  date,  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  upon  its 
being  used  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  ^^  License  No- 
tice "  the  plaintiff's  prompt  and  sufficient  remedy  for  such  an 
invasion  of  its  rights  as  is  claimed  in  this  case  would  be 
found  in  its  sales  department  or  rather  in  its  ^^  license  ^  de- 
partment, and  not  in  the  courts.  That  the  plaintiff  com^ 
into  court  with  a  bill  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  reselling 
machines  secretly  sold  to  them  in  large  numbers  by  the 
plaintiff's  agents  indicates  very  clearly  that  at  least  until 
the  exigency  out  of  which  this  case  grew,  arose,  the  scheme 
was  regarded  by  the  plaintiff  itself  and  by  its  agents  simply 
as  one  for  maintaining  prices  by  holding  a  patent  infringe- 
ment suit  in  terrarem  over  the  ignorant  and  the  timid. 

And,  finally,  while  the  notice  permits  the  use  of  ihe  ma- 
chines, which  have  been  fully  paid  for,  by  the  "  unlicensed 
members  of  the  general  public,"  significantly  called  in  the 
bill  '^  the  ultimate  users,"  until  "^  the  expira  [600]  tion  of 
the  patent  having  the  Icmgest  term  to  run  "  (which,  under 
the  copy  of  the  notice  set  out  in  the  bill,  would  be  July  22, 
1930)  it  provides  that  if  the  licensee  shall  not  have  failed 
to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  license,  and  the  Victor  Com- 
pany shall  not  have  previously  taken  possession  of  the  ma- 
chine, as  in  the  i^ptice  provided,  then,  perhaps  sixteen  years 
or  more  after  he  has  paid  for  it  and  in  all  probability  long 
after  it  has  been  worn  out  or  become  obsolete  and  worthless 
"it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  licensee." 

It  thus  becomes  clear  that  this  "License  Notice"  is  not 
intended  as  a  security  for  any  further  payment  upon  the 
machine,  for  the  full  price,  called  a  "  royalty,"  was  paid  be- 
fore the  plaintiff  parted  with  the  possession  of  it;  that  it  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  tracing  and  keeping  the  plain- 
tiff informed  as  to  the  condition  or  use  of  the  machine,  for 
no  report  of  any  character  is  required  from  the  "ultimate 
user "  after  he  has  paid  the  stipulated  price ;  that,  notwith- 
standing its  apparently  studied  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "  sale  "  and  its  frequent  reference  to  the  word  "  use," 
the  most  obvious  requirements  for  securing  a  bona  fide  en- 
forcement of  the  restrictions  of  the  notice  as  to  "use"  are 
omitted;  and  that,  even  by  its  own  terms,  the  title  to  this 
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machines  ultimately  vests  in  the  ^ultimate  nsers,"  without 
further  payment  or  action  on  their  part,  except  patiently 
waiting  for  patents  to  expire  on  inventions,  whidi,  so  far 
as  this  notice  shows,  may  or  may  not  be  incorporated  in  the 
machine.  There  remains  for  this  ^^ License  Notice"  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  the  function  only,  of  fixing  and  main- 
taining the  price  of  plaintiff's  machines  to  its  agents  and  to 
the  public,  and  this  we  can  not  doubt  is  the  purpose  for 
which  it  really  was  designed. 

Courts  woidd  be  perversely  blind  if  they  failed  to  look 
through  such  an  attempt  as  this  ^'License  Notice"  thus 
plainly  is  to  sell  property  for  a  full  price,  and  yet  to  place 
[501]  restraints  upon  its  further  alienation,  such  as  have 
been  hateful  to  the  law  from  Lord  Coke's  day  to  ours,  be- 
cause obnoxious  to  the  public  interest  The  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution is  not  a  system  designed  to  secure  to  the  plaintiff 
and  to  the  public  a  reasonable  use  of  its  machines,  within 
the  grant  of  the  patent  laws,  but  is  in  substance  and  in  fact 
a  mere  price-fixing  enterprise,  which,  if  given  effect,  would 
work  great  and  widespread  injustice  to  innocent  purchasers, 
for  it  must  be  recognized  that  not  one  purchaser  in  many 
would  read  such  a  notice,  and  that  not  one  in  a  much  greater 
number,  if  he  did  read  it,  could  understand  its  involved  and 
intricate  phraseology,  which  bears  many  evidences  of  being 
framed  to  conceal  rather  than  to  make  clear  its  real  mean- 
ing and  purpose.  It  would  be  a  perversion  of  terms  to  caU 
the  transaction  intended  to  be  embodied  in  this  system  of 
marketing  plaintiff's  machines  a  '^license  to  use  the  inven- 
tion."   Bauer  v.  O'Donnell,  229  U.  S.  1, 16. 

Convinced  as  we  are  that  the  purpose  and  effect  of  this 
"License  Notice"  of  plaintiff,  considered  as  a  part  of  its 
scheme  for  marketing  its  product,  is  not  to  secure  to  the 
plaintiff  any  use  of  its  machines,  and  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  patent  statutes,  but  that  its  real  and  poorly  concealed 
purpose  is  to  restrict  the  price  of  them,  after  the  plaintiff 
had  been  paid  for  them  and  after  they  have  passed  into  the 
possession  of  dealers  and  of  the  public,  we  conclude  that  it 
falls  within  the  principles  of  Adams  v.  Burke^  17  Wall.  453, 
466 ;  and  of  Bauer  v.  OWonnell^  229  U.  S.  1 ;  that  it  is,  there- 
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fore,  invalid,  and  that  the  District  Court  properly  held  that 
the  bill  must  fail  for  want  of  equity. 

It  results  that  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
will  be  reversed  and  that  of  the  District  Court  affirmed. 

Reversed. 

Dissenting:  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  Mr.  Justice  Houobb 
and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devantek. 
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No.  715.    Argued  January  12,  15,  1917.— Decided  April  9,  1917. 

[243  U.  S..  502.] 

Under  the  patent  law  the  grant  by  patent  of  the  exclusive  right  to  use. 
like  the  grant  of  the  exclusive  right  to  vend,  is  limited  to  the  inven- 
tion described  in  the  claims  of  the  patent,  and  that  law  does  not  em- 
power the  patent  owner  by  notices  attached  to  the  things  patented 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  patent  monopoly  by  restricting  their  use 
to  materials  necessary  for  their  operation  but  forming  no  part  of  the 
patented  invention,  or  to  send  such  articles  forth  into  the  channels 
of  trade  subject  to  conditions  as  to  use  or  royalty,  to  be  imposed 
thereafter,  in  the  vendor's  discretion.  The  Button-Fastener  case,^ 
77  Fed.  Rep.  288,  and  Henry  v.  Dick  Company,  22A  U.  S.  1,  overruled. 

In  determining  how  far  the  owner  of  a  patent  may  restrict  the  use 
after  sale  of  machines  embodying  the  invention,  weight  must  be 
given  to  the  rules  long  established  that  the  scope  of  every  patent  is 
limited  to  the  invention  as  described  in  the  claims,  read  in  the  light 
of  the  specification,  that  the  patentee  receives  nothing  from  the 
patent  law  b^ond  the  right  to  restrain  others  from  manufacturing, 
using,  or  selling  his  invention,  and  that  the  primary  purpose  of  that 
law  is  not  to  create  private  fortunes  but  Is  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

The  extent  to  which  the  use  of  a  patented  machine  may  validly  be 
restricted  to  specific  supplies  or  otherwise  by  special  contract  be- 
tween the  owner  of  the  patent  and  a  purchaser  or  licensee,  is  a 
question  outside  of  the  patent  law  and  not  involved  in  this  case. 

235  Fed.  Rep.  398,  affirmed. 

*  Syllabus  and  statement  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1917,  by  the 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Company. 
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The  case  is  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  MeHmUe  Church  tor  peititi<ner: 

The  restrictions  on  the  right  to  use  the  machine  were  fully 
brought  home  to  the  Prague  Amusement  Company  [603]  and 
were  binding.  This  is  settled  by  Henry  t.  Du^  Co.,  224 
n.  S.  1,  and  no  doubt  is  cast  upon  that  case  by  Bauer  v. 
O^DotmeUj  229  IT.  S.  1,  which  did  not  involve  tiie  right  to 
impose  restrictions  on  use. 

In  the  present  case  there  were  two  distinct  restrictions: 
First,  that  the  machine  should  be  used  only  with  motion 
pictures  leased  from  a  manufacturer  licensed  by  the  plain- 
tiff; and  second,  that  the  machine  could  not  be  used  at  all 
without  compliance  with  terms  previously  fixed  by  the 
plaintiff.  The  first  restriction  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Clay- 
ton Act  of  October  15,  1914,  §  8,  38  Stat  780;  but  even 
if  it  were,  the  lawfulness  of  the  second  restriction,  which 
the  Prague  Company  admittedly  violated  if  it  had  notice, 
would  not  be  affected.  Oregon  Steam  Nav.  Co.  v.  Wmsor^ 
20  Wall.  64-72;  U.  S.  i&c.  Co.  v.  Griff  en,  126  Fed.  Rep. 
364r^70.  The  two  are  independent  and  severable  and  the 
latter  will  support  the  plaintiff's  right  to  exact  a  license 
agreement  providing  for  a  continuing  royalty,  which  it 
might  lawfully  reserve  and  rely  upon.  St.  Paul  Plow 
Works  V.  Sparling,  140  U.  S.  184.  The  $5.00  received  from 
the  licensed  manufacturer  was  but  a  paltry  8|  per  cent  of 
the  selling  price,  and  utterly  inadequate.  The  name  plate 
gave  notice  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  patent  ownership  and 
that  restrictions  were  placed  by  the  plaintiff  upon  the  use. 
The  Prague  Company  was  under  a  duty  to  inquire  of  the 
Precision  Machine  Company  the  terms  of  the  license  under 
which  the  machine  was  put  out,  or  to  make  like  inquiry  of 
the  plaintiff.  Inquiry  of  the  former  would  have  shown  that 
the  Precision  Company  was  inhibited  from  selling  except 
for  use  ^  upon  other  terms  '^  to  be  fixed  by  the  licensor  and 
relating  to  the  payment  of  royalty.  The  same  information 
would  have  been  obtained  by  inquiry  of  plaintiff.  Either 
line  of  inquiry,  properly  followed  up  {Shatter  v.  AUerton, 
161  U.  S.  607-622;  Wood  v.  Carpenter,  101  U.  S.  136-141), 
would  have  revealed  the  details  of  these  '*  other  terms  "  and 
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resulted  in  the  fixing  of  a  royalty  [504]  for  use,  to  be  paid 
only  during  use — a  most  reasonable  arrangement. 

Having  failed  to  arrange  for  terms  of  royalty  with  the 
petitioner,  the  Prague  Amusement  Company  never  had  a 
license  to  use  and  was  and  is,  therefore,  an  infringer  while 
using. 

The  distinction  between  the  property  rights  conferred  by 
patent  and  property  rights  in  the  machine,  must  be  borne 
clearly  in  mind.  The  former  are  incorporeal,  the  latter 
corporeal,  personal  property.  De  La  Vergne  Machine  Co. 
V.  Featherstone^  147  U.  S.  209-222.  Under  the  patent  laws, 
B.  S.  §  4898,  the  incorporeal  rights  are  susceptible  of  infinite 
sub-division  without  impairment  Besides  assignments  and 
grants,  the  separate  substantive,  exclusive,  privileges  of 
making,  using,  and  selling  may  be  parceled  out  by  licenses 
with  a  wide  variety  of  choice  and  combination  as  to  time, 
place,  method.  Any  such  license  may  be  granted  for  a  lump 
sum  or  upon  agreement  for  a  continuing  royalty.  The  pat- 
ent owner  can  neither  be  required  to  make,  use,  or  sell,  nor 
to  license  others  to  do  so.  Paper  Bag  Patient  Case^  210  U.  S. 
405,  425,  429.  Upon  a  sale  of  the  thing  patented  there  is 
a  transfer  of  the  property  in  the  thing  itself,  but  of  only 
so  much  of  the  incorporeal  patent  rights  as  the  owner 
chooses  to  relinquish.  A  sale  outright  without  restriction 
passes  both  kinds  of  rights  absolutely,  but  if,  when  selling, 
the  patent  owner  restricts  the  purchaser's  enjoyment  of  the 
incorporeal  right  of  use  conferred  by  the  patent,  any  use 
by  the  purchaser  beyond  what  is  specifically  authorized  is 
an  infringement  upon  the  patent  owner's  reserved  rights 
and  may  be  restrained  by  the  courts. 

In  the  present  case  the  machine  proclaimed  through  the 
notice  upon  it  that  the  right  to  use  was  restricted,  and  noti- 
fied the  purchaser  to  go  to  the  plaintiff  and  make  terms  for 
the  use,  else  it  would  be  unlawful. 

It  is  no  objection  that  the  notice  itself  did  not  state  [606] 
the  terms.  Plainly  and  unmistakably  it  showed  that  the 
machine  was  not  free,  but  under  the  domination  of  the  named 
patent  owner,  who  must  be  applied  to.  If  the  notioe  had 
been  followed  up,  a  reasonable  royalty  contract  would  have 
undoubtedly  resulted.    In  ignoring  the  notice  out  of  a 
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to  escape  an j  royalty,  the  purchaser  took  its  chances  of  being 
stopped  for  infringement. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  plaintiff^s  remedy  is  on  the 
patent  for  the  tort.  There  was  no  contract  Kespondent, 
having  deliberately  refused  to  make  one,  is  estopped  to  claim 
a  contract  or  that  the  plaintiff  has  mistaken  its  remedy. 

The  liability  of  the  other  respondents  is  that  of  contribu- 
tory infringers  who  knowingly  cooperated  in  carrying  on 
an  unlicensed  use.  All  the  respondents  are  jointly  and  sev- 
erally liable  in  tort  Lovejay  v.  Murray ,  3  Wall.  l-Il; 
Walker  on  Patents,  4th  ed.,  §  406,  p.  343. 

The  patent  in  suit  is  valid.  Plaintiff  is  not  estopped,  as 
claimed,  by  proceedings  in  the  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Oscar  TF.  Jeffery^  with  whom  Mr.  Edmund  Wetmore 
and  Mr.  John  B.  Stanchfield  were  on  the  brief,  for  respond- 
ents. 

Mr.  Justice  Clarke  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 

In  this  suit  relief  is  sought  against  three  defendant  corpo- 
rations as  joint  infringers  of  claim  number  seven  of  United 
States  letters  patent  No.  707,934,  granted  to  Woodville 
Latham,  assignor,  on  August  26,  1902,  for  improvements  in 
Projecting-Kinetoscopes.  It  is  sufficient  description  of  the 
patent  to  say  that  it  covers  a  part  of  the  mechanism  used  in 
motion  picture  exhibiting  machines  for  feeding  a  film 
through  the  machine  with  a  regular,  uniform,  and  accurate 
movement  and  so  as  not  to  expose  the  film*  to  excessive  strain 
or  wear. 

The  defendants  in  a  joint  answer  do  not  dispute  the  title 
[606]  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  patent,  but  they  deny  the  valid- 
ity of  it,  deny  infringement,  and  claim  an  implied  license  to 
use  the  patented  machine. 

Evidence  which  is  undisputed  shows  that  the  plaintiff  on 
June  20,  1912,  in  a  paper  styled  '^License  Agreement '' 
granted  to  The  Precision  Machine  Company  a  right  and 
license  to  manufacture  and  sell  machines  embodying  the  in- 
ventions described  and  claimed  in  the  patent  in  suit,  and  in 
other  patents,  throughout  the  United  States,  its  territories 
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and  possesBJonft  This  agreement  contains  a  covenant  on  the 
part  of  the  grantee  that  every  machine  sold  by  it,  except 
those  for  export,  shall  be  sold  ^^  under  the  restriction  and 
condition  that  such  exhibiting  or  projecting  machines  shall 
be  used  solely  for  exhibiting  or  projecting  motion  pictures 
containing  the  inventions  of  reissued  letters  patent  No. 
12,192,  leased  by  a  licensee  of  the  licensor  whUe  U  owns  said 
patents  J  and  upon  other  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  licensor  and 
complied  with  by  the  user  while  the  said  machine  is  in  use 
and  whUe  the  licensor  owns  said  patents  (which  other  terms 
shall  only  be  the  payment  of  a  royalty  or  rental  to  the 
licensor  while  in  use)." 

The  grantee  further  covenants  and  agrees  that  to  each  ma- 
chine sold  by  it,  except  for  export,  it  will  attach  a  plate 
showing  plainly  not  only  the  dates  of  the  letters  patent  under 
which  the  machine  is  *' licensed,"  but  also  the  following 
words  and  figures: 

••  Sertal  No. . 

"  Patented  No. 

"The  sale  and  pnrdiafle  of  tliis  machine  giyes  only  the  right  to 
use  it  solely  with  moving  pictures  containing  the  inyention  of  reis* 
sued  patent  No.  12,192,  leased  by  a  licensee  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Patents  Company,  the  owner  of  the  above  patents  and  reissued  pat- 
ent, while  it  owns  said  patents,  and  upon  other  terms  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  and  complied  with  by  the 
uaer  while  it  is  in  use  and  while  the  Motion  Picture  [607]  Patents 
Company  owns  said  patents.  The  removal  or  defacement  of  this  plate 
terminates  the  right  to  use  this  machine." 

The  agreement  further  provides  that  the  grantee  shall  not 
sell  any  machine  at  less  than  the  plaintiff^s  list  price,  except 
to  jobbers  and  others  for  purposes  of  resale  and  that  it  will 
require  such  jobbers  and  others  to  sell  at  not  less  than  plain- 
tiff's list  price.  The  price  fixed  in  the  license  contract  for 
sale  of  machines  after  May  1, 1909,  is  not  less  than  $150  for 
each  machine  and  the  licensee  agrees  to  pay  a  royalty  of  $5 
on  some  machines  and  a  percentage  of  the  selling  price  on 
others. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  machine,  the  use  of  which  is 
charged  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  patent  in  suit,  was 
manufactured  by  The  Precision  Machine  Company  and  was 
sold  and  delivered  under  its  ^license  Agreement  to  the 
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Seventy-second  Street  Amusement  (Company,  tlien  openting 
a  playhouse  on  Sevenly-second  Street,  in  New  York,  and 
that  when  odid  it  was  fully  paid  for  and  had  attached  to  it 
a  plate  with  the  inscription  which  we  have  quoted  as  re- 
quired by  the  agreement. 

Beissued  patent  12,192,  referred  to  in  the  notice  attached 
to  the  machine,  expired  on  August  31, 1914.  The  defendant 
Prague  Amusement  Company  on  November  2,  1914,  leased 
the  Seventy-second  Street  playhouse  from  the  Seventy-sec- 
ond Street  Amusement  Company,  and  acquired  the  alleged 
infringing  machine  as  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  leased 
playhouse.  Subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  reissued  pat^it 
12^192  the  defendant.  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, made  two  films  or  reels,  which,  between  March  4  and 
17, 1916,  were  sold  to  the  defendant  the  Universal  Film  Ex- 
change and  on  March  17,  1915,  were  supplied  to  the  defend- 
ant Prague  Amusement  Company  for  use  on  the  machine, 
acquired  as  we  have  stated,  and  were  used  upon  it  at  the 
Seventy-second  Street  playhouse  on  March  18,  1915. 

[608]  On  January  18,  1915,  the  plaintiff  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Seventy-second  Street  Amusement  Company,  notifying 
it  in  general  terms  that  it  was  using  without  a  license  a 
machine  embodying  the  invention  of  patent  No.  707,934 
and  warning  it  that  such  use  constituted  an  infringement 
of  the  patent,  and  on  the  same  day  the  plaintiff  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  defendant  Universal  Film  Exchange  notify- 
ing it  that  it  also  was  infringing  the  same  patents  by  sup- 
plying films  for  use  upon  the  machine  of  the  Seventy-second 
Street  playhouse  and  elsewhere.  The  bill  in  this  case  was 
filed  on  March  18,  1915. 

The  District  Court  held  that  the  limitation  on  the  use  of 
the  machine  attempted  to  be  made  by  the  notice  attached  to 
it,  after  it  had  been  sold  and  paid  for,  was  invalid,  and  that 
the  Seventy-second  Street  Amusement  Company,  the  pur- 
chaser, and  its  lessee,  the  Prague  Amusement  Company,  had 
an  implied  license  to  use  the  machine  as  it  had  been  used, 
and  it  dismissed  the  bill  without  passing  on  the  question 
raised  in  the  pleadings  as  to  the  validity  of  the  patent.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  District  Court  (235 
Fed.  Bep.  398)  and  the  case  is  here  for  review  on  certiorari. 
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It  was  admitted  at  the  bar  that  40,000  of  the  plauxtifTs  ma- 
chines are  now  in  use  in  this  country  and  that  the  mechanism 
covered  by  the  patent  in  suit  is  the  only  one  with  which  mo- 
tion picture  films  can  be  used  successfully. 

This  state  of  facts  presents  two  questions  for  decision: 

First.  May  a  patentee  or  his  assignee  license  another  to 
manufacture  and  sell  a  patented  machine  and  by  a  mere 
notice  attached  to  it  limit  its  use  by  the  purchaser  or  by  the 
purchaser's  lessee,  to  films  which  are  no  part  of  the  patented 
machine,  and  which  are  not  patented? 

Second.  May  the  assignee  of  a  patent,  which  has  licensed 
another  to  make  and  sell  the  machine  covered  by  it,  by  a 
mere  notice  attached  to  such  machine,  limit  the  [509]  use 
of  it  by  the  purchaser  or  by  the  purchaser's  lessee  to  terms 
not  stated  in  the  notice  but  which  are  to  be  fixed,  after  sale, 
by  such  assignee  in  its  discretion  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  we  have  presented  anew  the 
inquiry,  which  is  arising  with  increasing  frequency  in  recent 
years,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a  patentee  or  his  assignee  is 
authorized  by  our  patent  laws  to  prescribe  by  notice  attached 
to  a  patented  machine  the  conditions  of  its  use  and  the  sup- 
plies which  must  be  used  in  the  operation  of  it,  under  pain  of 
infringement  of  the  patent. 

The  statutes  relating  to  patents  do  not  provide  for  any 
such  notice,  and  it  can  derive  no  aid  from  them.  Bevised 
Statutes,  §  4900,  requiring  that  patented  articles  shall  be 
marked  with  .the  word  '^  Patented,"  affects  only  the  damages 
recoverable  for  infringement,  Dtmlap  v.  Schojield^  152  U.  S. 
244,  and  Bev.  Stats.,  §  4901,  protects  by  its  penalties  the  in- 
ventor, but  neither  one  contemplates  the  use  of  such  a 
^  license  notice "  as  we  have  here,  and  whatever  validity  it 
has  must  be  derived  from  the  general  and  not  from  the 
patent  law. 

The  extent  to  whidi  the  use  of  the  patented  machine  may 
validly  be  restricted  to  specific  supplies  or  otherwise  by  spe- 
cial contract  between  the  owner  of  a  patent  and  the  purchaser 
or  licensee  is  a  question  outside  the  patent  law,  and  with  it 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  Keeler  v.  Standard  Folding  Bed 
Co.y  167  U.  S.  669. 
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The  inquiry  presented  by  this  record,  as  we  have  stated  it, 
is  important  and  fundamental,  and  it  requires  that  we  shall 
determine  the  meaning  of  Congress  when  in  Rev.  Stats.. 
§4884,  it  provided  that  "Every  patent  shall  contain  *  •  * 
a  grant  to  the  patentee,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of 
seventeen  years,  of  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  xue^  and  vend 
the  invention  or  discovery  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  Territories  thereof.**  We  are  concerned  only  with  the 
right  to  "  use,"  authorized  to  be  granted  by  this  statute,  for 
it  is  under  warrant  of  this  [510]  right  only  that  the  plaintiff 
can  and  does  claim  validity  for  its  warning  notice. 

The  words  used  in  the  statute  are  few,  simple,  and  fa- 
miliar; they  have  not  been  changed  substantially  since  they 
were  first  used  in  the  Act  of  1790,  c.  7, 1  Stat.  109;  Bauer  v. 
O^DonneUj  229  IT.  S.  1, 9;  and  their  meaning  would  seem  not 
to  be  doubtful  if  we  can  avoid  reading  into  them  that  which 
they  really  do  not  contain. 

In  interpreting  this  language  of  the  statute  it  wil  be  of 
service  to  keep  in  mind  three  rules  long  established  by  this 
court,  applicable  to  the  patent  law  and  to  the  construction 
of  patents,  viz : 

First.  The  scope  of  every  patent  is  limited  to  the  inven- 
tion described  in  the  claims  contained  in  it,  read  in  the  light 
of  the  specification.  These  so  mark  where  the  progress 
claimed  by  the  patent  begins  and  where  it  ends  that  they 
have  been  aptly  likened  to  the  description  in  a  deed,  which 
sets  the  bounds  to  the  grant  which  it  contains. .  It  is  to  the 
claims  of  every  patent,  therefore,  that  we  must  turn  when  we 
are  seeking  to  determine  what  the  invention  is,  the  exclusive 
use  of  which  is  given  to  the  inventor  by  the  grant  provided 
for  by  the  statute — ^'^He  can  claim  nothing  beyond  them." 
Keystone  Bridge  Co.  v.  Phoenix  Iron  Co.^  95  U.  S.  274; 
Railroad  Co.  v.  MeUon,  104  U.  S.  112, 118;  Tale  Lock  Mfg. 
Co.  V.  Cfreenleafj  117  U.  S.  664,  659 ;  McClain  v.  Ortmayer^ 
141  U.  S.  419,  424. 

Second.  It  has  long  been  settled  that  the  patentee  receives 
nothing  from  the  law  which  he  did  not  have  before,  and  that 
the  only  effect  of  his  patent  is  to  restrain  others  from  manu- 
facturing, using,  or  selling  that  which  he  has  invented.  The 
patent  law  simply  protects  him  in  the  monopoly  of  that 
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which  he  has  invented  and  has  described  in  the  claims  of 

his  patent.    United  States  v.  American  BeU  Telephone  Co^ 

167  U.  S.  224,  239;  Paper  Bag  Patent  Case^  210  U.  S.  406, 

424;  Batier  v.  O'DonneU,  229  U.  S.  1, 10. 

Third.  Since  Pennock  v.  Dialogue^  2  Pet.  1,  was  decided  in 

[511]  1829  this  court  has  consistently  held  that  the  primary 

purpose  of  our  patent  laws  is  not  the  creation  of  private 

f ortimes  for  the  owners  of  patents  but  is  ^^  to  promote  the 

progress  of  science  and  useful  arts"  (Constitution,  Art.  I, 

§  8),  an  object  and  purpose  authoritatively  expressed  by 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  that  decision,  saying: 

*'  While  one  great  object  [of  our  patent  laws]  was,  by  holding  out 
a  reasonable  reward  to  inventors  and  giving  them  an  exclusive  right 
to  their  inventions  for  a  limited  period,  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of 
genius,  the  main  object  was  *to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts.' " 

Thirty  years  later  this  court,  returning  to  the  subject,  in 
Kendall  v.  Wineor^  21  How.  822,  again  pointedly  and  sig- 
nificantly says : 

''It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  limited  and  temporary  monopoly 
granted  to  inventors  was  never  designed  for  their  exclusive  profit  or 
advantage;  the  benefit  to  the  public  or  community  at  large  was 
another  and  doubtless  the  primary  object  in  granting  and  securing 
that  monopoly." 

This  court  has  never  modified  this  statement  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  public  and  private  interests  involved 
in  every  grant  of  a  patent,  even  while  declaring  that  in  the 
construction  of  patents  and  the  patent  laws  inventors  shall 
be  fairly,  even  liberally,  treated.  Chrant  v.  Raymandy  6  Pet. 
218,  241;  Winana  v.  Denw£ad^  16  How.  330;  Walker  on 
Patents,  §  185. 

These  rules  of  law  make  it  very  clear  that  the  scope  of  the 
grant  which  may  be  made  to  an  inventor  in  a  patent,  pur- 
suant to  the  statute,  must  be  limited  to  the  invention  de- 
scribed in  the  claims  of  his  patent  (104  U.  S.  118,  supra) ,  and 
to  determine  what  grant  may  lawfully  be  so  made  we  must 
hold  fast  to  the  language  of  the  act  of  Congress  providing 
for  it,  which  is  found  in  two  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 
Section  4886  provides  that  "  Any  person  who  has  invented 
or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  ma  [512]  chine,  manu- 
facture, or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful 
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improvement  thereof,  ♦  ♦  •  may  ♦  ♦  ♦  obtain  a 
patent  therefor  ";  and  §  4884  provides  that  such  patent  when 
obtained  ^^  shall  contain  *  *  *  a  grant  to  the  patentee, 
his  heirs  or  assigns  *  *  *  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
*    *    *    use    ♦    *    •    the  invention  or  discovery." 

Thus  the  inventor  may  apply  for,  and,  if  he  meets  the 
required  conditions,  may  obtain,  a  patent  for  the  new  and 
useful  invention  which  he  has  discovered,  which  patent  shall 
contain  a  grant  of  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  his  dis- 
covery. 

Plainly,  this  language  of  the  statute  and  the  established 
rules  to  which  we  have  referred  restrict  the  patent  granted 
on  a  machine,  such  as  we  have  in  this  case,  to  the  mechanism 
described  in  the  patent  as  necessary  to  produce  the  described 
results.  It  is  not  concerned  with  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  materials  with  which  or  on  which  the  machine  operates. 
The  grant  is  of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  mechanism  to 
produce  the  result  with  any  appropriate  material,  and  the 
materials  with  which  the  machine  is  operated  are  no  part 
of  the  patented  machine  or  of  the  combination  which  pro- 
duces the  patented  result.  The  difference  is  clear  and  vital 
between  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  machine  which  the 
law  gives  to  the  inventor  and  the  right  to  use  it  exclusively 
with  prescribed  materials  to  which  such  a  license  notice  as 
we  have  here  seeks  to  restrict  it.  The  restrictions  of  the  law 
relate  to  the  useful  and  novel  features  of  the  machine  which 
are  described  in  the  claims  of  the  patent,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  materials  used  in  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  while  the  notice  restrictions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  invention  which  is  patented,  but  relate  wholly  to  the  ma- 
terials to  be  used  with  it.  Both  in  form  and  in  substance  the 
notice  attempts  a  restriction  upon  the  use  of  the  supplies 
only,  and  it  cannot  with  any  regard  to  pro[513]priety  in 
the  use  of  language  be  termed  a  restriction  upon  the  use  of 
the  machine  itself. 

Whatever  right  the  owner  may  have  to  control  by  restric- 
tion the  materials  to  be  used  in  operating  the  machine  must 
be  derived  through  the  general  law  from  the  ownership  of 
the  property  in  the  machine,  and  it  can  not  be  derived  from 
or  protected  by  the  patent  law,  which  allows  a  grant  only 
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of  the  right  to  an  exclusive  use  of  the  new  and  useful  dis- 
covery which  has  been  made — ^this  and  nothing  more. 

This  construction  gives  to  the  inventor  the  exclusive  use 
of  just  what  his  inventive  genius  has  discovered.  It  is  all 
that  the  statute  provides  shall  be  given  to  him  and  it  is  all 
that  he  should  receive,  for  it  is  the  fair  as  well  as  the  statu- 
tory  measure  of  his  reward  for  his  contribution  to  the  pub- 
lic stock  of  knowledge.  If  his  discovery  is  an  important  one, 
his  reward  under  such  a  construction  of  the  law  will  be  large, 
as  experience  has  abundantly  proved,  and  if  it  be  unim- 
portant he  should  not  be  permitted  by  legal  devices  to  impose 
an  unjust  charge  upon  the  public  in  return  for  the  use  of 
it  For  more  than  a  century  this  plain  meaning  of  the 
statute  was  accepted  as  its  technical  meaning,  and  that  it 
afforded  ample  incentive  to  exertion  by  inventive  genius  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  under  it  the  greatest  inventions  of 
our  time,  teeming  with  inventions,  were  made.  It  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  to  amplify  by  argument  or  illustra- 
tion this  plain  meaning  of  the  statute.  It  is  so  plain  that  to 
argue  it  would  obscure  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  came  in  which  the  full  possi- 
bilities seem  first  to  have  been  appreciated  of  uniting,  in 
one,  many  branches  of  business  through  corporate  organi- 
zation and  of  gathering  great  profits  in  small  payments, 
which  are  not  realized  or  resented,  from  many,  rather  than 
smaller  or  even  equal  profits  in  larger  payments,  which  are 
felt  and  may  be  refused,  from  a  few,  that  it  came  to  be 
thought  that  the  "right  to  use  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  invention" 
[614]  of  a  patent  gave  to  the  patentee  or  his  assigns  the 
right  to  restrict  the  use  of  it  to  materials  or  supplies  not 
described  in  the  patent  and  not  by  its  terms  made  a  part 
of  the  thing  patented. 

The  construction  of  the  patent  law  which  justifies  as  valid 
the  restriction  of  patented  machines,  by  notice,  to  use  with 
unpatented  supplies  necessary  in  the  operation  of  them,  but 
which  are  no  part  of  them,  is  believed  to  have  originated  in 
Heaton-Perdnsfdar  Button-Fastener  Co.  v.  Eureka  Spe- 
cialty Co. J  77  Fed.  Rep.  288  (which  has  come  to  be  widely 
referred  to  as  the  Button-Fastener  Case)^  decided  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  1896.    In 
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this  case  the  court,  recognizing  the  pioneer  character  of 
the  decision  it  was  rendering,  speaks  of  the  ^^  novel  restric- 
tions" which  it  is  considering  and  says  that  it  is  called 
upon  ^'  to  mark  another  boundary  line  around  the  patentee's 
monopoly,  which  will  debar  him  from  engrossing  the  mar- 
ket for  an  artide  not  the  subject  of  a  paieTU^'*  which  it 
declined  to  do. 

This  decision  proceeds  upon  the  argument  that,  since  the 
patentee  may  withhold  his  patent  altogether  from  public 
use  he  must  logically  and  necessarily  be  permitted  to  im- 
pose any  conditions  which  he  chooses  upon  any  use  which 
he  may  allow  of  it.  The  defect  in  this  thinking  springs 
from  the  substituting  of  inference  and  argument  for  the 
language  of  the  statute  and  from  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  rights  which  are  given  to  the  inventor  by  the 
patent  law  and  which  he  may  assert  against  all  the  world 
through  an  infringement  proceeding  and  rights  which  he 
may  create  for  himself  by  private  contract  which,  however, 
are  subject  to  the  rules  of  general  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  patent  law.  While  it  is  true  that  under  the 
statutes  as  they  were  (and  now  ;.re)  a  patentee  might  with- 
hold his  patented  machine  from  public  use,  yet  if  he  con- 
sented to  use  it  himself  or  through  others,  such  use  imme- 
diately fell  within  the  terms  of  the  [516]  statute,  and  as 
we  have  seen  he  is  thereby  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  inven- 
tion as  it  is  described  in  the  claims  of  his  patent  and  not 
as  it  may  be  expanded  by  limitations  as  to  materials  and 
supplies  necessary  to  the  operation  of  it  imposed  by  mere 
notice  to  the  public. 

The  high  standing  of  the  court  rendering  this  decision  and 
the  obvious  possibilities  for  gain  in  the  method  which  it  ap- 
proved led  to  an  immediate  and  widespread  adoption  of  the 
system,  in  which  these  restrictions  expanded  into  more  and 
more  comprehensive  forms  until  at  length  Uie  case  at  bar  is 
reached,  with  a  machine  sold  and  paid  for  yet  claimed  still 
to  be  subject  not  only  to  restriction  as  to  supplies  to  be  used 
but  also  subject  to  any  restrictions  or  conditions  as  to  use  or 
royalty  which  the  company  which  authorized  its  sale  may  see 
fit,  after  the  sale,  from  time  to  time  to  impose.  The  perfect 
instrument  of  favoritism  and  oppression  which  such  a  qrs- 
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tern  of  doing  business,  if  valid,  would  put  into  the  control  of 
the  owner  of  such  a  patent  should  make  courts  astute,  if  need 
be,  to  defeat  its  operation.  If  these  restrictions  were  sus- 
tained plainly  the  plaintiff  might,  for  its  own  profit  or  that 
of  its  favorites,  by  the  obviously  simple  expedient  of  varying 
its  royalty  charge,  ruin  anyone  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
dependent  upon  its  confessedly  important  improvements  for 
the  doing  of  business. 

Through  the  twenty  years  since  the  decision  in  the  Button- 
Fastetier  case  was  announced  there  have  not  been  wanting 
courts  and  judges  who  have  dissented  from  its  conclusions, 
as  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  division  of  this  court  when  the 
question  involved  first  came  before  it  in  Henry  v.  Dick  Co,<, 
224  n.  S.  1,  and  in  the  disposition  shown  not  to  extend  the 
doctrine  in  Bauer  v.  OWonneU^  229  U.  S.  1. 

The  exclusive  right  to  "  vend  "  a  patented  article  is  derived 
from  the  same  clause  of  the  section  of  the  statute  which  gives 
the  exclusive  right  to  "use"  such  an  article[616]and  follow- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Button-Fastener  case^  it  was  widely 
contended  as  obviously  sound,  that  the  right  existed  in  the 
owner  of  a  patent  to  fix  a  price  at  which  the  patented  article 
might  be  sold  and  resold  under  penalty  of  patent  infringe- 
ment. But  this  court,  when  the  question  came  before  it  in 
Bauer  v.  O^Donnell^  229  U.  S.  1,  rejecting  plausible  argu- 
ment and  adhering  to  the  language  of  the  statute  from  which 
all  patent  right  is  derived,  refused  to  give  such  a  construc- 
tion to  the  act  of  Congress,  and  decided  that  the  owner  of 
a  patent  is  not  authorized  by  either  the  letter  or  the  purpose 
of  the  law  to  fix,  by  notice,  the  price  at  which  a  patented 
article  must  be  sold  after  the  first  sale  of  it,  declaring  that 
the  right  to  vend  is  exhausted  by  a  single,  unconditional  sale, 
the  article  sold  being  thereby  carried  outside  the  monopoly 
of  the  patent  law  and  rendered  free  of  every  restriction  which 
the  vendor  may  attempt  to  put  upon  it.  The  statutory  au- 
thority to  grant  the  exclusive  right  to  "  use  "  a  patented  ma- 
chine is  not  greater,  indeed  it  is  precisely  the  same,  as  the 
authority  to  grant  the  exclusive  right  to  "  vend,"  and,  look- 
ing to  that  authority,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  this  opinion 
we  are  convinced  that  the  exclusive  right  granted  in  every 
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patent  must  be  limited  to  the  invention  described  in  the 
claims  of  the  patent  and  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the 
owner  of  a  patent  by  notice  attached  to  its  machine  to,  in 
effect,  extend  the  scope  of  its  patent  monopoly  by  restricting 
the  use  of  it  to  materials  necessary  in  its  operation  but  which 
are  no  part  of  the  patented  invention,  or  to  send  its  machines 
forth  into  the  channels  of  trade  of  the  country  subject  to 
conditions  as  to  use  or  royalty  to  be  paid  to  be  imposed  there- 
after at  the  discretion  of  such  patent  owner.  The  patent  law 
furnishes  no  warrant  for  such  a  practice,  and  the  cost,  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  to  the  public  which  the  opposite  con- 
clusion would  occasion  forbid  it. 

It  is  argued  as  a  merit  of  this  system  of  sale  under  a 
[517]  license  notice  that  the  public  is  benefited  by  the  sale 
of  the  machine  at  what  is  practically  its  cost  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  owner  of  the  patent  makes  its  entire  profit  from  the 
sale  of  the  supplies  with  which  it  is  operated.  This  fact,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  instead  of  commending,  is  the  clearest  possible 
condemnation  of,  the  practice  adopted,  for  it  proves  that 
under  color  of  its  patent  the  owner  intends  to  and  does  de- 
rive its  profit,  not  from  the  invention  on  which  the  law  gives 
it  a  monopoly  but  from  the  unpatented  supplies  with  whidi 
it  is  used  and  which  are  wholly  without  the  scope  of  the 
patent  monopoly,  thus  in  effect  extending  the  power  to  the 
owner  of  the  patent  to  fix  the  price  to  the  public  of  the  un- 
patented supplies  as  effectively  as  he  may  fix  the  price  on 
the  patented  machine. 

We  are  confirmed  in  the*  conclusion  which  we  are  an- 
nouncing by  the  fact  that  since  the  decision  of  Henry  v. 
Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
source  of  all  rights  under  patents,  as  if  in  response  to  this 
decision,  has  enacted  a  law  making  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son engaged  in  interstate  commerce  ^'to  lease  or  make  % 
sale  or  contract  for  sale  of  goods  ♦  ♦  ♦  machinery,  sup- 
plies or  other  commodities,  whether  patented  or  unpatented^ 
for  use,  consumption  or  resale  *  *  •  or  fix  a  price 
charged  therefor  *  *  *  on  the  condition,  agreement  or 
understanding  that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  thereof  shall  not 
use  ♦  •  ♦  the  goods  ♦  •  •  machinery,  supplies  or 
other  commodities  of  a  competitor  or  competitors  of  the  les- 
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sor  or  seller,  where  the  effect  of  such  lease,  sale,  or  contract 
for  sale  or  such  condition,  agreement  or  understanding  may 
be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce.^'    38  Stat.  730. 

Our  conclusion  renders  it  unnecessary  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  this  statute  to  the  case  at  bar  which  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  made  of  it,  but  it  must  be  accepted  by  us 
as  a  most  persuasive  expression  of  the  public  [518]  policy 
of  our  country  with  respect  to  the  question  before  us. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  opinion 
are  such  that  the  decision  in  Henry  v.  Dick  Co.^  224t  U.  S.  1, 
must  be  regarded  as  overruled. 

Coming  now  to  the  terms  of  the  notice  attached  to  the  ma- 
chine sold  to  the  Seventy-second  Street  Amusement  Com- 
pany under  the  license  of  the  plaintiff  and  to  the  first  ques- 
tion as  we  have  stated  it — 

This  notice  first  provides  that  the  machine,  which  was  sold 
to  and  paid  for  by  the  Amusement  Company,  may  be  used 
only  with  moving-picture  films  containing  the  invention  of 
reissued  patent  No.  12,192,  so  long  as  the  plaintiff  continues 
to  own  this  reissued  patent. 

Such  a  restriction  is  invalid  because  such  a  film  is  obvi- 
ously not  any  part  of  the  invention  of  the  patent  in  suit; 
because  it  is  an  attempt,  without  statutory  warrant,  to  con- 
tinue the  patent  monopoly  in  this  particular  character  of 
film  after  it  has  expired,  and  because  to  enforce  it  would  be 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  moving- 
picture  films,  wholly  outside  of  the  patent  in  suit  and  of 
the  patent  law  as  we  have  interpreted  it. 

The  notice  further  provides  that  the  machine  shall  be  used 
only  upon  other  terms  (than  those  stated  in  the  notice)  to 
be  fixed  by  the  plaintiff,  while  it  is  in  use  and  while  the 
plaintiff  ^'owns  said  patents."  And  it  is  stated  at  the  bar 
that  under  this  warrant  a  charge  was  imposed  upon  the  pur- 
chaser graduated  by  the  size  of  the  theater  in  which  the 
machine  was  to  be  used. 

Assuming  that  the  plaintiff  has  been  paid  an  average  roy- 
alty of  $5  cm  each  machine  sold,  prescribed  in  the  license 
agreement,  it  has  already  received  over  $200,000  for  tiie  use 
of  its  patented  improvement,  which  relates  only  to  the 
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method  of  using  the  films  which  another  had  invented,  and 
yet  it  seeks  by  this  device  to  collect  during  the  life  of  the 
patent  in  suit  what  would  doubtless  aggre[519]gate  many 
times  this  amount  for  the  use  of  this  same  invention  after  its 
machines  have  been  sold  and  paid  for. 

A  restriction  which  would  give  to  the  plaintiff  such  a  po- 
tential power  for  evil  over  an  industry  which  must  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  element  in  the  amusement  life  of  the 
nation,  under  the  conclusions  we  have  stated  in  this  opinion, 
is  plainly  void,  because  wholly  without  the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  our  patent  laws  and  because,  if  sustained,  it  would 
be  gravely  injurious  to  that  public  interest,  which  we  have 
seen  is  more  a  favorite  of  the  law  than  is  the  promotion  of 
private  fortunes. 

Both  questions  as  stated  must  be  answered  in  the  negative 
and  the  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  McRsTNOiiDs  concurs  in  the  result. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  dissenting. 

I  suppose  that  a  patentee  has  no  less  property  in  his  pat- 
ented machine  than  any  other  owner,  and  that  in  addition 
to  keeping  the  machine  to  himself  the  patent  gives  him  the 
further  right  to  forbid  the  rest  of  the  world  from  making 
others  like  it.  In  short,  for  whatever  motive,  he  may  keep 
his  device  wholly  out  of  use.  Continental  Paper  Bag  Co,  v. 
Eastern  Paper  Bag  Co.^  210  U.  S.  405,  422.  So  much  being 
undisputed,  I  can  not  understand  why  he  may  not  keep  it 
out  of  use  unless  the  licensee,  or,  for  the  matter  of  ttiat, 
the  buyer,  will  use  some  unpatented  thing  in  connection  with 
it.  Generally  speaking,  the  measure  of  a  condition  is  the 
consequence  of  a  breach,  and  if  that  consequence  is  one  that 
the  owner  may  impose  unconditionally,  he  may  impose  it 
conditionally  upon  a  certain  event.  Ashley  v.  Ryan^  153 
U.  S.  436,  443;  Lloyd  v.  Dollison,  194  U.  S.  445,  449;  Non 
dehet^  cut  plus  Ucet^  quod  minus  est  non  ticere^  D.  50, 17,  21. 

[620]  No  doubt  this  principle  might  be  limited  or  ex- 
cluded in  cases  where  the  conditibn  tends  to  bring  about  a 
state  oi  things  that  there  is  a  predominant  public  interest  to 
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prevent.  But  there  is  no  predominant  public  interest  to  pre- 
vent a  patented  teai>ot  or  film  feeder  from  being  kept  from 
the  public,  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  patentee  may  keep 
them  tied  up  at  will  while  his  patent  lasts.  Neither  is  there 
any  such  interest  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  the  tea  or  fihns, 
that  is  made  the  condition  of  the  use  of  the  machine.  The 
supposed  contravention  of  public  interest  sometimes  is  stated 
as  an  attempt  to  extend  the  patent  law  to  impatented  articles, 
which,  of  course,  it  is  not,  and,  more  accurately,  as  a  possible 
domination  to  be  established  by  such  means.  But  the  domi- 
nation is  one  only  to  the  extent  of  the  desire  for  the  teapot 
or  film  feeder,  and  if  the  owner  prefers  to  keep  the  pot  or 
the  feeder  unless  you  will  buy  his  tea  or  films,  I  can  not  see, 
in  allowing  him  the  right  to  do  so,  anything  more  than  an 
ordinary  incident  of  ownership,  or,  at  most,  a  consequence  of 
the  Paper  Bag  Case^  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  case 
ought  to  turn.    See  Grant  v.  Raymond^  6  Pet.  218,  242. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  that  the  rule  that  I  advocate  is  right 
under  the  Paper  Bag  Case^  but  I  think  that  it  has  become  a 
rule  of  property  that  law  and  justice  require  to  be  retained. 
For  fifteen  years,  at  least  since  Bement  v.  National  Harrow 
Co.^  186  U.  S.  70,  88-93,  if  not  considerably  earlier,  the  public 
has  been  encouraged  by  this  court  to  believe  that  the  law  is  as 
it  was  laid  down  in  Heaton-Peninsular  ButtonrFastener  Co. 
V.  Eureka  Specialty  Co.,  77  Fed.  Rep.  288,  25  0.  C.  A.  267, 
and  numerous  other  decisions  of  the  lower  courts.  I  believe 
that  many  and  important  transactions  have  taken  place  on 
the  faith  of  those  decisions,  and  that  for  that  reason  as  well 
as  for  the  first  that  I  have  given,  the  rule  last  announced  in 
Henry  v.  Dick  Co.,  224  U.  S.  1,  should  be  maintained. 

I  will  add  for  its  bearing  upon  Straus  v.  Victor  Talking 
[681]  MacTUne  Co.,  ante,  490,  that  a  conditional  sale  retain- 
ing the  title  until  a  future  event  after  delivery,  has  been  de- 
cided to  be  lawful  again  and  again  by  this  court.  Bailey  v. 
Baker  Ice  Machine  Co.,  239  U.  S.  268,  272.  I  confine  myself 
to  expressing  my  views  upon  the  general  and  important 
questions  upon  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
the  majority  of  the  court.  I  leave  on  one  side  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  the  court  has  done,  and 
also  what  I  might  think  if  tl^e  Paper  Bag  Case  were  not  up- 
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held,  or  if  the  question  were  upon  the  effect  of  a  combination 
of  patents  such  as  to  be  contrary  to  the  policy  that  I  am 
bound  to  accept  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  State& 

Mr.  Justice  McKenna  and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter 
concur  in  this  dissent 


AMERICAN  GRAPHOPHONE  CO.  ET  AL.  v.  BOSTON 

STORE  OF  CHICAGO. 

(District  Court,  N.  D.  Illinois,  E.  D.    September  8, 1915.> 

[225  Fed.  Rep.,  785.] 

1.  Patents  191 — Rights  of  Patentees — Contracts. — ^A  patentee  msy. 
while  exercising  any  of  his  three  coordinate  monopoly  rights  of 
making,  selling,  and  using,  reserve  by  proper  agreement  such  p<H-- 
tion  thereof  as  he  may  see  fit;  but  after  he  has  once  allowed  the 
patented  article  to  pass  out  of  the  monopoly,  without  committing, 
by  proper  agreement,  the  one  to  whom  the  article  comes  to  the  ob- 
servance of  an  obligation  on  his  part,  he  can  not  recall  it,  or  daiin 
that  by  notice  he  has  burdened  the  article  with  such  reservation.' 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  Cent  Dig.  |  268;  Dec 
Dig.  191.1 

2.  Patents — Rights  of  Patentee — Contracts. — An  agent  or  v^idee 
of  a  patentee  may,  by  direct  covenant,  bind  himself  to  the  ob- 
servance of  price  restriction  imposed  as  a  condition  on  which  ex- 
clusive right  of  sale  by  the  patentee  is  being  exercised. 

[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  Cent  Dig.  I  268;  Dec 
Dig.  191.] 
8.  Patents  257 — Rights  of  Patentee — Contracts. — Whether  a  viola- 
tion of  a  contract  by  an  agent  or  vendee  of  a  patentee  to  observe 
price  restriction,  imposed  as  a  condition  on  which  exclusive  right 
of  sale  by  patentee  is  being  exercised,  may  be  dealt  with  as  for  in- 
fringement or  breach  of  contract,  enforceable  in  equity,  is  imma- 
terial as  between  the  parties,  except  only  as  it  may  affect  the  Jtlris- 
diction  of  the  court  to  be  invoked;  but,  where  the  contract  Is  to 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  agent  or  vendee's  right,  a  failure 
to  observe  its  stipulations  is  an  infringement. 

[Bd.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Patents,  Dec.  Dig.  257.) 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  American  Graphophone  Company 
and  another  against  the  Boston  Store  of  Chicago.  Motion 
to  dismiss  amended  bill  of  complaint  and  order  made  to 
show  cause  in  10  days  why  injunction  should  not  be  granted, 

•Syllabus  copyrighted,  1915,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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EUsha  K.  Camp^  of  New  York  City,  Daniel  N.  Kirby^  of 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Taylor  E,  Brown,  of  Chicago,  111. 
(Brown  cfe  Mehlhope,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Nagel  <&  Kirhy, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  counsel),  for  plaintiffs. 

HamSUon  Moses,  of  Chicago,  HI.  [Moses,  Rosenthal  <& 
Kennedy,  of  Chicago,  111.,  of  counsel),  for  defendant. 

Geiger,  District  Judge. 

[1]  I  shall  consider  the  contract  set  out  in  the  complaint 
as  though  it  were  entered  into  between  the  defendant  and 
the  plaintiff  American  Graphophone  Company.  The  case 
is  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  it  presents  the  question: 
Can  a  patentee,  upon  a  sale  of  a  patented  article,  by  con- 
tract require  of  his  immediate  vendee  the  observance  of 
price  restrictions  upon  resale? 

Prior  to  the  decision  in  Bauer  v.  O^Donnell,  229  U.  S.  1, 
83  Sup.  Ct  616,  67  L.  Ed.  1041,  50  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  1185, 
Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  150,  this  question,  now  raised  upon  the 
motion  to  dismiss,  would  have  received  an  affirmative  answer 
on  the  authority  of  Victor  v.  The  Fair,  [786]  123  Fed.  424, 
61,  C.  C.  A.  58,  the  cases  therein  cited,  Bement  v.  Harrow 
Co.,  186  U.  S.  70,  22  Sup.  Ct.  747,  46  L.  Ed.  1058,  Henry 
V.  Dick,  224  U.  S.  1,  32  Sup.  Ct.  364,  56  L.  Ed.  645,  Ann. 
Cas.  1913D,  880,  and  certain  other  cases,  particularly  the 
so-called  Anti-Trust  cases,  which  involve  patents  and  patent 
rights.  The  determination  of  the  motion,  as  I  think,  de- 
pends upon  the  effect,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  Bohhs-MerriU 
Co.  V.  Straus,  210  U.  S.,  339,  28  Sup.  Ct.  722,  52  L.  Ed. 
1086,  and  Bauer  v.  OWonneU,  229  U.  S.  1,  33  Sup.  Ct,  616, 
57  L.  Ed.  1041,  50  L.  E.  A.  (N.  S.)  1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A, 
150,  as  modifying  the  views  thus  heretofore  entertained. 

Now,  in  the  Bobhs-MerriU  case,  it  was  held  that  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  vending  a  publication,  as  secured  by  the  copy- 
right statute,  did  not  confer  the  right,  by  notice,  to  burden 
the  copyrighted  article  with  respect  to  resale  price,  in  whose- 
soever hands  it  may  come;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  held  that 
the  right  of  vending  does  not  include  that  manner  of  quali- 
fying title  to  the  thing  sold.  This  seemed  to  be  of  the  es- 
ience  of  the  holding,  for  the  court  said : 
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"Tbe  learned  connsel  for  the  appelant  in  this  case  tn  the  argu- 
ment at  bar  disclaims  relief  because  of  any  contract,  and  reltet 
Molely  upon  the  copyright  statutes,  and  rights  therein  conferred.**  210 
U.  S.  846,  28  Sup.  Ct.  724,  52  L.  Bd.  lOSa 

Again: 

"The  precise  question;  therefore,  in  this  case  Is:  Does  the  sole 
right  to  vend  (named  in  section  4952)  secure  to  the  owner  of  tike 
copyright  the  right,  after  a  sale  of  the  boolc  to  a  purchaser,  to  restrict 
future  sales  of  the  boolc  at  retail,  to  the  right  to  sell  it  at  a  certain 
price  per  copy,  because  of  a  notice  in  the  book  that  a  sale  at  a  dif- 
ferent price  ioiU  be  treated  as  on  infringement^  which  notice  has 
been  brought  home  to  one  undertaking  to  sell  for  less  than  the  named 
sum?  We  do  not  think  the  statute  can  be  given  such  a  construction, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  purely  a  question  of  sin  tutor) 
construction.  There  is  no  claim  in  this  case  of  contract  limitation,  nor 
license  agreement  controlling  the  subsequent  sales  of  tlie  book.** 

Bauer  v.  O^DonneU  presented,  in  respect  of  a  patented 

article,  the  identical  facts  of  the  Bobbs-MerriU  case,  and 

twice  the  court  stated  the  proposition  for  decision  thus: 

(1)  **  May  a  patentee  by  notice  limit  the  price  at  which  future  retail 
sales  of  the  patented  article  may  be  made,  such  article  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  retailer  by  a  purchase  from  a  jobber  who  has  paid  to  the 
agent  of  the  patentee  the  full  price  asked  for  the  article  sold?** 

(2)  "The  real  question  is  whether  in  the  exclusive  right  secured 
by  statute  to  *vend*  a  patented  article  there  is  included  the  right 
by  notice,  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  subsequent  sales  of  the  article 
may  be  made.  The  patentee  relies  solely  upon  the  notice  quoted  to 
control  future  prices  in  the  resale  by  a  purchaser  of  an  article  said 
to  be  of  great  utility  and  highly  desirable  for  general  use.** 

The  decision  in  substance  is  that,  when  the  patentee  sells, 
he  cannot  thereafter  impeach  the  fact  of  sale,  nor  the  trans- 
fer of  title  of  the  article,  by  claiming  that  he  had  affixed  a 
notice  thereto  which  qualified  the  right  of  the  seller  or  pur- 
chaser on  resale  to  agree  upon  any  price;  but  the  question 
here  is:  Can  a  patentee,  while  in  the  act  of  exercising  his 
monopolistic  right  of  sale,  lawfully  bind  his  vendee  to  terms 
of  resale  to  be  respected  by  the  latter?  It  is  the  question 
[787 1  which  in  the  Victor  case,  123  Fed.  424,  61  C.  C.  A.  58, 
supra,  was  somewhat  more  broadly  stated  to  involve  these 
facts: 

"The  bill  very  clearly  shows  that  appellants  said  to  the  Jobber: 
'We  are  unwilling  to  part  with  the  whole  of  our  monopoly.  There 
are  no  terms  on  which  we  will  give  you  an  unrestricted  right  to  deal 
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In  our  machines.  Howeyer,  if  you  choose  to  pay  our  price  for  a  limited 
right,  we  will  plate  our  machines  In  your  hands  to  he  sold  by  you,  or 
by  dealers  under  you,  to  the  public  at  not  less  than  $25  each ' — and 
that  the  jobber  expUcttly  accepted  this  offer," 

Grant  that  a  patentee  can  not,  by  mere  notice,  buixlen  an 
article  during  the  life  of  the  patent  with  a  resale  price  re- 
striction, that  he  can  not  make  a  notice  attached  to  the  ar- 
ticle discharge  the  function  of  a  "  covenant  running  with  the 
land,"  as  in  real-estate  sales,  and  that,  when  he  seUs^  he  sells^ 
we  still  have  the  question:  How  effectively  can  he  and  his 
vendee  bargain  respecting  the  exercise  of  his  exclusive  right 
of  sale?  If  it  be  the  law  that  he  can  not  make  any  bargain 
with  his  vendee  which  involves  price  restriction,  then,  of 
course,  in  that  respect  he  is  on  competitive,  and  not  on 
monopolistic,  ground.  He  is  in  the  position  where  he  may 
rightfully  withhold  the  manufacture,  use,  and  sale  from  the 
whole  public,  and  yet,  when  he  proceeds  to  sell,  must  submit 
to  the  very  policy  which  the  public,  in  granting  him  the 
monopoly,  has  surrendered  to  him. 

Now,  as  I  view  the  recent  adjudications,  the  Victor  case^ 
supra,  has  two  aspects  which  are  significant:  First,  it  an- 
nounces the  general  proposition  that  the  patentee  and  his 
vendee  may  bargain  in  any  way  respecting  the  scope  of  the 
former's  release  of  his  monopoly  right.  Therein  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  later  cases  (Bement^  Dich^  and  the  Anti- 
Trust  cases).  Secondly,  that  the  notice  affixed  to  the  pat- 
ented article  is  a  sufficient  reservation  of  his  right  as  between 
himself  and  the  public.  Tlierein,  it  is  clearly  overruled  by 
Bauer  v.  O^Donnell.  If  the  general  proposition  first  above 
is  also  overruled,  it  seems  difficult  to  find  a  foundation  for 
the  cases  which  subsequently  affirmed  it.  That  such  is  not 
the  intended  effect  of  the  Bauer  case  seems  clear  from  the 
language  used  in  stating  the  question  therein  to  be  decided, 
as  well  as  the  direct  affirmance  of  the  Bement  and  Dick  cases, 
which  involve,  fundamentally,  that  very  proposition. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  distinction  between  the  Bement, 
Creamery  Package  (179  Fed.  115, 102  C.  C.  A.  413) ,  Bath  Tub 
(226  U.  S.  20,  83  Sup.  Ct.  »,  57  L.  Ed.  107),  and  Ruhber 
Tire  Wheel  (164  Fed.  858, 83  C.  C.  A.  886)  cases  and  the  pres- 
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ent  case  is  this:  That  the  patentee  may  sell  or  assign  his 
right  to  sellj  and  introduce  a  covenant  for  price  restriction; 
that  he  may  sell  his  right  to  manufcu:ture  and  seU^  and  intro- 
duce a  covenant  for  price  restriction;  but  that  he  cannot 
sell  his  own  patented  article  and  compel  his  vendee  to  ob- 
serve a  covenant  for  a  resale  price.  This  attempted  distinc- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  loses  sight  of  the  fundamental  notion 
of  the  patentee's  right.  It  does  not  help  to  say  that,  after 
a  patentee  has  exhausted  his  right,  he  can  no  longer  exercise 
it,  or  that,  when  he  has  once  sold  to  an  individual  for  a  full 
price,  the  public  cannot  be  barred  from  the  full  and  unre- 
stricted use  and  right  of  resale.  Those  are  truisms.  But 
what  distinction  is  there  between  selling  or  assigning  the 
right  to  sell — ^to  speak  plainly,  between  licensing  to  sell  on 
terms  of  resale,  and  Helling  [788]  the  patented  article  on 
terms  of  resale?  Each  is  or  involves  the  bargaining  away 
of  the  right  secured  by  the  patent,  though  the  form  of  obli- 
gation or  the  manner  of  exercising  may  be  different*  Natur- 
.  ally,  an  absolute  sale  by  a  patentee  of  his  patented  article  is 
the  highest  form  of  license  through  which  the  purchaser  and 
the  public  are  admitted  to  the  inventor's  right,  so  far  as 
they  may  enjoy  it,  in  the  use  and  sale  of  the  particular  ar- 
ticle embodying  the  invention.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
licensee  or  vendee  acquires  the  same  right,  having  the  same 
origin,  and  in  no  event  exercisable  without  the  permission 
of  the  patentee.  In  each,  the  transmission  by  the  patentee 
of  a  whole  or  a  part  of  the  exclusive  right  which  has  been 
granted  him  with  respect  to  his  inventive  concept  is  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  the  subject  of  the  bargain;  and  the  fact 
that,  in  the  one,  the  bargain  also  involves  the  transfer  of 
title  to  a  physical  thing,  embodying  the  concept,  does  not 
furnish  a  basis  for  distinguishing  the  situations  in  so  far 
as  they  fundamentally  have  this  common  element  which  no 
one  can  enjoy  or  practice  unless  he  can  make  terms  with  the 
patentee. 

The  covenant  for  price  restriction  in  the  BemerU  and 
other  cases  referred  to,  although  found  in  a  license  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell,  was  germane  to  the  patentee's  exclusive 
right  of  sale.    It  was  assumed  in  all  these  cases  that  such 
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covenant  was  prima  facie  violative  of  public  policy,  but 
that  it  was  met  and  overcome  by  the  fact  that  the  public, 
through  the  grant  of  the  patent,  had  given  the  articles  to 
be  sold  a  status  which  enabled  monopolistic  bargaining; 
that  therefore  the  rules  respecting  ordinary  sales  could  not 
apply.  It  is  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  to  draw  a  tenable 
distinction  between  those  cases  and  the  case  of  a  direct  sale 
by  the  patentee  of  his  patented  article. 

To  state  it  again,  in  different  form:  If  the  patentee  may 
say  to  the  world,  '^I  will  confer  upon  any  one,  by  license, 
the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  my  patented  article,  pro- 
vided he  will  observe  a  price,  fixed  by  me,  at  which  the 
article  is  sold  to  another,"  he  can  say,  "  I  will  manufacture 
the  patented  articles  myself,  and  I  will  sell  to  no  one  except 
on  condition  that  he  observe  a  resale  price  to  be  fixed  by 
me."  And  he  can  do  so  for  the  reason  that  the  article, 
because  of  its  embodiment  of  the  invention,  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  lawfully  restrictive  price  bargaining;  and  the 
WaU  Paper  (212  U.  S.  233,  29  Sup.  Ct.  280,  53  L.  Ed.  486) 
and  Dr.  Miles  Medical  (220  U.  S.  393,  31  Sup.  Ct.  376,  65 
L.  Ed.  502)  cases  are  most  persuasive  in  supporting  such 
view.  The  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  MUeg 
case  (see  220  U.  S.  401,  31  Sup.  Ct.  376,  55  L.  Ed.  502) 
could  give  no  clearer  recognition  to  the  full  right  of  the 
patentee  to  bargain  for  price  restriction.  The  statement  is 
almost  made  in  plain  words  that,  if  the  proprietary  medi- 
cine were  a  patented  article,  the  contract  there  in  question 
would,  as  between  the  parties^  receive  the  protection  of  the 
patent  laws  as  construed  in  the  Bement  case. 

In  view  of  the  language  in  Bauer  v.  O^DonneU^  which  dis- 
closes so  clear  a  purpose  to  limit  it  to  the  precise  facts,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  it  does  not,  and  was  not  intended  to, 
overrule  the  other  cases,  which  seem  so  firmly  to  have  estab- 
lished the  general  proposition  upon  which  the  sufficiency  of 
the  complaint  in  the  present  case  depends.  In  other  [789  J 
words,  the  complaint  shows  a  contract  which,  against  the 
defendant,  as  a  purchaser  from  the  patentee,  is  valid  and  en- 
forceable. 
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UNITED  STATES  v.  SOUTHERN  PAC.  CO.  ET  AL. 

(District  Gonrt,  D.  Utah.    March  9,  1917.) 

[239  Fed.  Bep.  998.] 

Monopolies  16(1) — Anti-Tbust  Act — ^Existing  Relattoits — ^Nbw 
Lease. — ^Where  the  relation  of  lessor  and  leasee  between  two 
railroad  corporations,  whose  lines  had  been  originally  constructed 
as  part  of  the  same  general  system  and  continuously  operated  under 
one  management,  was  reversed  In  1885  by  the  surrender  of  the 
leases  and-  a  lease  of  the  lines  belonging  to  the  former  lessee  to  the 
former  lessor,  and  that  lease  was  superseded  by  a  new  lease  In  1893 
for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  the  lease  of  1885,  the  new  lease  mak- 
ing only  Immaterial  changes  in  the  former  lease,  neither  of  those 
transactions  aifected  the  exemption  from  the  operation  of  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat  209,  of  the  proprietary 
relations  existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  act* 
[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Gent.  Dig.  §  12.] 

Monopolies  16(1) — Anti-Tsust  Act — ^Eitbct  of  State  Statute. — 
That  a  lease  of  railroad  lines  was  not  authorized  by  State  statutes 
does  not  render  it  subject  to  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  since  that  act  deals 
with  actual  conditions  affecting  interstate  commerce,  whether  they 
are  authorized  by  State  statute  or  not 
[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent.  Dig.  §  12.] 

Monopolies  16(1) — ^Anti-Tbust  Act — Existing  Relations — Natu- 
BALLT  (competing  COMPANIES. — Where  there  had  been,  since  1870,  a 
continuous  common  control  of  the  railroads  owned  by  two  corpora- 
tions, effected  by  leases  and  un^estloned  by  the  State^  so  that  there 
never  had  been  from  the  time  of  their  construction  any  existing  com- 
petition between  them,  and  the  lessee  in  1899  purchased  the  stock  of 
the  lessor  company,  the  Anti-Trust  Act  does  not  apply,  though  two  of 
the  lines  would  be  competing  if  the  relationship  were  dissolved, 
since  that  act  was  not  intended  to  create  competition  that  had  never 
before  existed  by  destroying  a  proprietary  relationship  existing  at 
the  time  of  its  passage. 

[SkL  Note. — ^BV>r  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Oent  Dig.  f  12.] 

Statutes  219 — Constbuction — Bxbcutive  Ck)NSTBucnoN — Couicis- 
sioN  Appointed  bt  Ck)NGBESB. — ^The  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranged by  a  commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Attorney  General,  appointed 
by  Congress  .to  arrange  such  a  settlement  after  Congress  had  knowl- 
edge that  the  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company  had  been  leased 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  in  which  settlement  the  interest 
of  the  lessee  had  been  recognized  by  requiring  it  to  guarantee  the 
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bonds  given  to  secure  the  settlement  notes,  and  which  setUement  had 
been  approved  by  the  President,  is  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the 
administra[999]tive  construction  of  a  atatnte  by  ordinary  j>iibUc 
officers  subject  to  legislative  restraint,  as  a  construction  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  as  not  applying  to  the  relation  between  the  roada. 
[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Statutes,  Cent  Dig.  if  296»  287.] 

Railroads  181 — Incobporation — Stattttb — ^Lbasb  and  Sale  of  Stock. — 
The  Pacific  Railroad  Acts  (Act  July  1,  1862,  c.  120.  12  Stat  489; 
Act  July  2,  1864,  c.  216,  13  Stat  356 ;  Act  June  20,  1874,  c  331.  18 
Stat  111),  requiring  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  to  maintain  physi- 
cal conection  with  the  Union  Pacific,  to  make  a  through  line,  and  to 
furnish  equal  advantages  and  facilities  as  to  rates,  time,  and  trans- 
portation, were  not  violated  by  the  lease  of  the  lines  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  subsequent  purdiase 
by  the  latter  of  the  stock  of  the  former,  so  long  as  the  statutory 
requirements  were  observed. 

[Ed.  Note.—For  other  cases,  see  Railroads,  Cent.  Dig.  ii  404-406.] 

Garland,  Circuit  Judge,  dissenting. 

In  Equity.  Suit  by  the  United  States  against  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  and  others  to  enjoin  and  dissolve  an 
alleged  monopoly  and  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
commerce.    Petition  dismissed. 

E.  F.  McClenneUj  Sp.  Asst  Atty.  Gren.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  James  W.  Orr^  Sp.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.,  of  Atchison,  Kans. 
{The  Attorney  General^  C.  Carroll  Todd^  Asst  Atty.  Gea^ 
and  Edward  E,  Gann^  Sp.  Asst.  Atty.  Gren.,  on  the  briefs), 
for  the  United  States. 

Garret  W.  McEnemey  and  Peter  F.  Dunne^  both  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  (/.  P.  Blair^  of  New  York  City,  and  Wm. 
F.  Herriuy  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  the  briefs),  for  de- 
fendants. 

Perry  D.  Trafford,  of  New  York  City,  for  Union  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York. 

Before  Sanborn,  Hook,  and  Carland,  Circuit  JudgesL 

Hook,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  is  a  suit  by  the  United  States  to  enjoin  and  dissolve 
an  alleged  monopoly  and  oombinfttion  in  restraint  of  trade 
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and  commerce,  formed  by  a  lease  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  until  January  1, 1984,  of  the  railroads  of  the  Cen- 
tral- Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  by  the  acquisition  by  the 
former  company  of  all  the  stock  of  the  latter,  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  July  2,  1890.  It  is  also 
charged  that  the  control  so  obtained  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  is  contrary  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Acts  of  July 
1,  1862  (12  Stat.  489,  c.  120),  July  2,  1864  (13  Stat.  356,  c. 
216),  and  June  20,  1874  (18  Stat  111,  c.  331). 

The  needs  of  the  case  do  not  require  a  history  in  detail  of 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  various  railroads  which  the 
Government  regards  as  composing  two  independent  systems 
that  should  be  kept  separate  and  competitive.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  generally  to  the  two  companies  and  their 
respective  constituents  and  predecessors,  inclusively,  as  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific,  and  to  speak  more 
precisely  only  when  necessary.  We  may  say  in  the  begin- 
ning that  the  location  and  physical  interdependence  of  the 
lines  of  these  companies  in  California  and  Oregon  give  the 
distinct  appearance  of  a  single  system  of  railroads.  So 
clearly  is  this  so  of  the  lines  in  California  and  [lOOO]  Ore- 
gon north  of  Sacramento  that  when  an  attempt  was  made  in 
1913,  in  the  matter  of  the  dissolution  of  the  combination  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  also  to  divorce  the 
Central  Pacific  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  it  was  generally 
agreed  they  should  be  left  with  the  latter  company.  It  is 
equally  clear  as  regards  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  lines  in  California  south  from  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco.  Those  of  the  Central  Pacific  appear  on  the  map 
as  natural  links  and  parts  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system. 
Practically  all  of  the  spurs,  branches,  and  tributary  feeders 
of  the  Central  Pacific  lines  are  the  property  of  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

It  is  only  when  we  consider  the  Central  Pacific  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  Ogden,  Utah,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  main  line  from  San  Francisco,  through 
Yuma  and  El  Paso,  to  New  Orleans,  on  the  other,  that  the 
propriety  of  their  common  control  seems  in  any  degree  de- 
batable.   This  aspect  of  the  railroad  map  is  confirmed  in 
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great  measure  by  the  history  of  the  construction  of  the  vari- 
ous roads.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Cali- 
fomia,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Central  Pacific,  was  incor- 
porated in  1861.  Up  to  1870  it  had  constructed  or  acquired 
and  put  in  operation  the  lines  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden, 
from  Niles  to  San  Jose,  in  California,  and  from  Boserille  to 
Chico,  in  the  same  State.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  in  1870  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  was  actively  commenced. 
There  was  not  much  of  importance  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
before  that  year.  In  1870  and  prior  thereto  the  Central 
Pacific  was  dominated  and  controlled  by  Leland  Stanford, 
Charles  Crocker,  C.  P.  Huntington,  and  Mark  Hopkins,  and 
in  that  year,  if  not  earlier,  the  same  group  of  men  were  in 
control  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  For  at  least  15  years  there- 
after, and  during  the  most  important  constructive  period  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  a  common  control  and  dominance  over 
both  companies  was  exercised  by  them  or  the  representatives 
of  their  estates.  Parts  of  the  lines  of  both  companies  were 
built  by  the  same  construction  companies  owned  by  Mr. 
Stanford  and  his  associates,  under  the  same  superintendence, 
and  with  the  same  equipment.  The  primary  financing  of 
the  enterprises  was  done  by  them.  The  Central  Pacific  was 
employed  as  the  principal  or  parent  company  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  as  its  subsidiary,  or  rather  as  the  corporate  in- 
strumentality for  the  expansion  of  its  system.  Except  as  to 
corporate  title  and  bookkeeping,  there  were  generally  the 
aspects  of.  a  single  enterprise.  In  this  respect  the  conditions 
were  not  unlike  those  which  have  characterized  the  growth 
of  many  of  the  important  railroad  systems  of  the  country 
in  which,  for  necessity  or  convenience  of  financing  and  in 
some  instances  because  of  local  laws,  separate  corporate  or- 
ganizations were  utilized.  Between  1870  and  1883,  as  fast 
as  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  were  built  from  Goshen,  Cal., 
the  terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific,  south  to  Los  Angeles, 
thence  eastward  to  Yuma,  and  across  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  into  Texas,  they  were  turned  over  by  completed 
sections  to  the  Central  Pacific  for  operation.  Up  to  1885  all 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroads,  including  the  main  line  to 
New  Orleans  (with  an  unimportant  exception),  were  offi- 
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cially  announced^  advertised,  and  operated  [1001]  by  the 
Central  Pacific  as  part  of  its  system.  The  legal  relation 
between  the  two  companies  was  expressed  in  executed  leases, 
and  the  system  was  known  as  "  Central  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Leased  Lines." 

[1]  In  February,  1885,  the  Southern  Pacific  having  be- 
come the  major  factor,  the  relation  was  reversed,  and  the 
Central  Pacific  leased  all  its  railroads  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
(Company  of  Kentucky)  for  99  years  from  April  1,  1885- 
The  old  leases  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  to  the  Central 
Pacific  were  surrendered  by  the  same  instrument  This  was 
five  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  In  De- 
cember, 1893,  another  lease  from  the  Central  Pacific  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  was  executed,  modifying  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  1885  in  matters  not  important  here,  and  though  the 
older  instrument  was  canceled  in  terms,  in  legal  effect  the 
relation  of  lessor  and  lessee  continued  unbroken.  The  term 
of  this  last  lease  is  until  January  1, 1984.  Whatever  immu- 
nity or  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act  attended  the  proprietary  relations  existing  prior  to  its 
passage  was  not  destroyed  by  the  change  in  the  position  of 
the  parties  effected  by  the  lease  of  1885.  Nor  did  the  amend- 
ment of  that  lease  in  immaterial  respects  in  1893  create  a 
new  starting  point.  It  is  not  material  that  the  amendment 
was  by  a  revision  substituted  for  the  old  instrument  instead 
of  by  a  separate  supplement.  The  applicability  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  cannot  be  made  to  rest  on  such  considerations. 

[2,  3]  It  is  also  argued  that  the  leases  mentioned  were 
not  authorized  by  the  statutes  of  California.  We  need  not 
consider  that.  Wo  do  not  think  the  Anti-Trust  Act  picks 
up  the  laws  of  the  States  for  original  enforcement.  It 
deals  with  actual  conditions  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
whether  they  are  authorized  by  those  laws  or  not.  In  the 
case  before  us  there  was  from  1870  an  existing,  continuous, 
common  control  of  the  railroads  of  both  companies  created 
by  leases  executed  and  observed  by  the  parties  and  unques* 
tioned  by  the  State.  This  was  the  situation  when  the  Cen- 
tral, Pacific  debt  to  the  United  States  was  settled  in  1890  • 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  7,  1898  (30  Stat  659,  eh.  571), 
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and  when  the  Southern  Pacific  acquired  all  the  stock  of  the 
present  Central  Pacific  which  was  then  organized  to  suc- 
ceed the  old  company.  In  Untied  States  v.  Union  Pacific^ 
226  U.  S.  61,  85,  33  Sup.  Ct.  53,  67  (57  L.  Ed.  124),  the 
court  said: 

*'  We  take  it,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled,  i4»ply- 
ing  the  statute  as  construed  in  the  decisions  of  tliis  court,  that  a 
combination  which  places  railroads  engaged  In  interstate  commerce 
in  such  relation  as  to  create  a  single  dominating  control  in  one 
corporation,  whereby  natural  and  existing  competition  in  interstate 
commerce  is  unduly  restricted  or  suppressed,  is  within  the  condem- 
nation of  the  act" 

Prior  to  the  stock  acquisition  in  1899  and  since  there 
never  was  a  time,  in  our  opinion,  when  there  was  in  any 
real  substantial  sense  ''a  natural  and  existing  competition 
in  interstate  commerce  "  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Central  Pacific,  within  the  intent  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act.  Prior  to  1870  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  were  a  neg- 
ligible factor  as  a  competitor  in  such  commerce,  and  there- 
after the  situation  has  been  as  we  have  described.  That 
competition  of  the  kind  mentioned  might  now  result  from 
an  enforced  independence  of  the  two  [lOOS]  companies  and 
a  separation  of  their  railroads  may  be  true,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  statute  was  intended  .to  create  competition  by 
destroying  a  proprietary  relation  formed  long  before  its 
passage  and  by  the  very  means  of  which  a  railroad  system 
has  been  brought  into  existence. 

[4]  That  the  Southern  Pacific  control  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific was  not  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  appears  from  the  proceedings  under  the  act 
of  July  7,  1898  (30  Stat.  659).  By  that  act  a  conunission, 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Attorney  Gfeneral,  was  appointed 
to  settle  the  Central  Pacific  debt  to  the  United  States.  The 
act  provided  that  "  any  and  all  settlements  "  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President.  WiUiam  McKinley 
was  then  President,  and  the  other  officials  were  Lyman  J. 
Ghkge,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  and  John  W.  Origgs.  The  settle- 
ment was  effected  as  of  February  1,  1899.  At  that  time 
the  Central  Pacific  debt  to  the  United  States  for  Qovem- 
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nkent  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  lines  between  Sacr&m^ito 
and  Ogden,  and  Sacramento  and  San  Jose,  amounted  to 
$58,812,715.48.  More  than  half  of  this  amount  was  accrued 
interest,  and  it  was  secured  by  a  statutory  lien  on  the  two 
bond-aided  lines,  subject  to  prior  first  mortgages.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Central  Pacific  bonded  debt  then  amounted  to 
$57,471,000,  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  was  secured  by  first 
mortgages  upon  its  various  lines  of  road.  It  had  outstand- 
ing $67,275,500  of  stock.  Before  stating  the  details  of  the 
settlement,  the  conditions  in  the  light  of  which  the  statute 
authorizing  it  was  passed  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  Con- 
gress had  been  fully  aware  for  many  years  of  the  relations 
between  the  Central  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  As 
early  as  1886  the  President  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  copy  of  the  lease  of  1885,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  connection  of  the  two  companies  was  frequently 
the  subject  of  official  and  legislative  communications  and 
reports.  In  February,  1890,  a  copy  of  the  lease  was  laid 
before  the  Senate,  with  the  report  of  a  committee  in  which 
it  was  said : 

"  It  is  manifest  from  the  terms  of  their  lease  that  any  biU  f6r  the 
adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  debt  of  the  Central  Pacific  Com- 
pany must,  in  order  to  be  efficacious,  contain  provisions  by  which  this 
lease  and  the  obligations  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  under  it 
shall  become  security  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  consent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  shall  be  obtained  to  such  provisions  of 
the  bm." 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  se- 
curity of  the  Government  on  the  Central  Pacific  property 
was  inadequate,  and  that  in  case  of  foreclosure  of  the  first 
mortgages  the  property  would  be  substantially  exhausted  in 
satisfying  them.  They  reported  that  among  the  plans  sug- 
gested to  them  was  one  "  that  all  the  associated  lines  form- 
ing the  Southern  Pacific  Company  (and  these  include  the 
Central -^Pacific  as  consolidated)  become  parties"  to  2  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  United  States  secured  by  a  first  lien  upon 
the  consolidated  properties  of  all  the  lines.  The  above  is 
but  a  small  part  of  a  continuous  history  of  legislative  efforts 
in  the  years  preceding  the  act  appointing  the  commission. 
Congress  was  fully  informed  of  the  lease  and  its  terms,  and 
that  in  any  conventional  settlement  the  Southern  Pacific 
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could  not  be  [1003]  ignored,  but  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Agreement  or  litigation  with  the  Southern  Pacific  were  un- 
avoidable alternatives,  and  the  remedy  by  foreclosure  of  the 
statutory  lien  meant  probable  substantial  loss.  While  the 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  to  effect  a  direct  legislative 
tlement  did  not  pass,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  failure 
due  to  a  definite  opposition  of  that  body  to  the  relation  be 
tween  the  two  companiea  But,  however  that  may  be,  the 
whole  situation  in  all  its  angles  and  complications  was  public 
history,  and  with  definite  knowledge  of  it  Congress  com- 
mitted the  settlement  to  the  commission.  The  commission 
was  given  "  full  power  to  settle  the  indebtedness  *  *  ♦ 
upon  such  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upoii 
by  them,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  and  the  owners  of  said 
railroads."  The  power,  however,  was  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing limitations :  The  Government  was  to  receive  not  less  than 
the  full  amount  of  principal  and  interest  due  it,  in  equal 
semi-annual  installments,  with  interest  not  less  than  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  ^'  with  such  security 
as  to  said  commission  may  seem  expedient " ;  final  payment 
and  full  discharge  not  to  be  postponed  beyond  10  years,  all 
to  become  due  upon  default  in  any  installment  or  interest, 
and  if  settlement  was  not  perfected  the  President  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  foreclose.  No  other  conditions  than  these 
were  prescribed. 

An  agreement  of  settlement  as  of  February  1,  1899,  was 
made  and  signed  by  the  commissioners,  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.,  who  were  managing  the  reorgan- 
ization of  that  company.  It  was  approved  by  the  President 
Contemporaneously  with  the  consunmiation  of  the  settle- 
ment the  Central  Pacific  was  reorganized  under  a  plan  that 
provided  for  a  new  Central  Pacific  Company  and  its  issue 
of  $100,000,000  of  first  refunding  4  per  cent  mortgage  bonds. 
The  plan  also  contemplated  the  guaranty  of  the  bonds  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  its  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  the  neiv 
company.  There  was  the  same  publicity  of  the  details  of 
this  plan  as  generally  attends  the  reorganization  of  impor- 
tant railroad  systems,  and  the  commission  was  advised  of 
them  in  the  early  stages  of  its  preparation.  By  the  agree- 
ment of  settlement  the  Central  Pacific  was  to  execute  to  the 
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United  States  20  promissoiy  notes,  dated  February  1,  1899, 
payable,  respectively,  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  each 
successive  6  months  for  10  years,  each  for  the  sum  of 
$2,940,^5.48,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  total  debt,  and  bearing 
interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 
Each  note  contained  a  provision  for  the  maturity  of  all  upon 
partial  default,  as  provided  in  the  act  appointing  the  com- 
mission. The  Central  Pacific,  "or  its  successor  company 
having  title  to  the  aforesaid  railroads,''  was  also  to  make  an 
issue  of  45-year  4  per  cent  gold  bonds,  not  exceeding 
$100,000,000  in  alt,  secured  by  a  first  refunding  mortgage 
upon  all  its  railroads,  whether  bond-aided  or  not,  and  all  its 
equipment  and  terminals.  The  bonds  were  to  be  further  se- 
cured by  the  guaranty  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  were  to 
be,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of  settlement,  "  prior  in 
lien  to  any  lease  of  the  railroads  of  said  Central  Pacific.^' 
Of  these  bonds  $58,820,000  were  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  as  security  for  the  20  install- 
ment notes.  In  addition,  Speyer  &  Co.,  [1004]  reorganisa- 
tion managers,  were  within  one  month  after  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  the  notes  to  purchase  from  the  United  States 
without  recourse  the  4  earliest  maturing  and  pay  therefor 
the  face  amount,  $11,762,543.12,  and  accrued  interest.  A 
proportionate  amount  of  the  collateral  mortgage  bonds  was 
to  go  with  the  4  notes.  The  above  constituted  the  security 
which  seemed  expedient  to  the  commission  within  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  agreement  of  settlement  was  carried  out  in  all  its  de- 
tails. The  lease  to  the  Southern  Pacific  was  subordinated  to 
the  mortgage  securing  the  new  first  refunding  bonds  by  an 
indenture  executed  by  that  company,  which  recited  as  con- 
sideration ^^the  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
said  party  of  the  first  part  (the  Southern  Pacific)  from  the 
carrying  out  of  the  agreement  between  the  United  States, 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  Messrs.  Speyer 
A  Co.,  dated  February  1,  1899."  On  February  15,  1899,  the 
commission  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
report  was  in  general  terms  and  referred  to  the  agreement 
of  settlement,  a  copy  of  which  accompanied  it.  No  reference 
to  the  guaranty  of  the  Southern  Pacific  appeared  in  the  re- 
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been  ultra  vires — a  gross,  indefensible  excess  of  its  corporate 
powers.  Again,  the  acceptance  of  the  guaranty  implied  a 
recognition  of  its  possible  natural  result;  that  is  to  say,  the 
enforcement  of  the  rights  of  a  guarantor  against  the  prop- 
erty of  a  debtor.  The  addition  of  the  stock  ownership  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  its  long  leasehold  interest  did  not 
so  change  the  situation  as  to  make  unlawful  what  was  not  so 
before. 

With  knowledge  of  the  settlement,  and,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  of  the  details  that  were  public  history,  Congress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  dispose  of  "  any 
notes  in  his  possession  touching  the  indebtedness  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  United  States."  Act 
March  3, 1899,  c.  427,  30  Stat.  1245.  Further,  by  act  March 
3,  1901,  c.  831,  31  Stat.  1023,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  authorized  and  directed  to  settle  claims  for  interest  grow- 
ing out  of  transportation  services  for  the  Government  "  over 
non-bond-aided  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  by  crediting  "  the  amounts 
upon  the  Central  Pacific  installment  notes.  This  was  done. 
The  claims  were  just  debts  of  the  Government,  and  the  legis- 
lative direction  to  credit  those  due  the  Southern  Pacific  upon 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Central  Pacific  was  a  recognition,  in 
some  degree,  at  least,  of  a  relationship  between  the  two  com- 
panies that  justified  it.  There  was  no  other  warrant  or 
authority  than  that  which  arose  from  the  proprietary  posi- 
tion of  tibe  Southern  Pacific. 

It  is  contended  by  both  parties  that  the  opinion  and  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Union  Pacific, 
supra,  has  a  decisive  bearing  upon  the  case  at  bar.  Aside 
from  the  controlling  principles  of  law  announced  by  the 
oourt  and  a  matter  presently  to  be  mentioned,  we  do  not 
think  so.  The  Central  Pacific  was  not  a  party  to  that  suit, 
and  though  the  relations  between  it  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
were  mentioned  in  the  opinion  the  references  were  not  con- 
denmatory,  but  were  explanatory  of  the  railroad  situation 
and  the  movements  of  traffic.  The  court  said,  however,  that 
nothing  in  its  opinion  should  be  considered  as  preventing  the 
court  below  from  approving  or  adopting  a  plan  providing 
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for  the  retention  by  the  Union  Pacific  of  the  Central  Pacific 
line  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden.    There  is  a  relevance 
here  in  the  necessary  inference  that  such  retention  by  the 
Union  Pacific  would  not  have  been  regarded  as  contrary  to 
the  Anti-Trust  Act.    On  the  record  then  before  the  court  it 
appeared  that  the  Union  Pacific  already  controlled  the  line 
from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Granger,  Wyo.,  and  was  largely 
interested  in  the  line  from  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to  Salt  Liake 
City,  Utah.    The  retention  by  the  Union  Pacific  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  road  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden  would  have 
given  the  former  company  lines  from  the  three  important 
ports — Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  San  Pedro — to   con- 
nections with  its  main  line  in  Utah  and  Wyoming.     In  cor- 
porate origin  each  of  the  three  lines  was  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  others  and  from  the  Union  Pacific,  in  the 
same  sense  as   [1006]   the  Southern  Pacific  and  Centra  i 
Pacific  are  corporately  separate.    With  steamship  connec- 
tions with  the  Orient,  the  three  lines  were  theoretically,  at 
least,  competitors  for  foreign  traffic  destined  through  those 
ports  eastward  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States  or  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.     But  the  control  of  all  of  them  by  the 
Union  Pacific  was  evidently  not  deemed  a  suppression  of 
competition  sufficiently  direct  and  appreciable  to  be  repug- 
nant to  the  Anti-Trust  Act.    The  situation  considered  by  the 
Qourt  in  that  case  is  not  greatly  different  in  its  ultimate 
significance  from  the  case  at  bar.    If  the  Anti-Trust  Act  be 
construed  to  reach  proprietary  relations,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  a  mere  continuous  operating  character,  formed 
long  prior  to  its  passage,  whereby  divergent  or  tangential 
lines  of  road  to  widely  separated  gateways  or  points  in  the 
currents  of  traffic  movement  are  held  in  a  single  ownership 
or  control,  its  enforcement  accordingly  would  have  such  a 
destructive  effect  upon  established,  accepted  railroad  systems 
of  the  country  that  their  inclusion  within  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress may  well  be  doubted. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  combi- 
nation of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  was 
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unlawful,  those  companies,  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the 
Attorney  Gleneral,  incorporated  in  the  plan  to  dissolye  the 
combination  provisions  for  the  surrender  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  the  Union  Pacific  of  all  the  Central  Pacific  lines 
'except  one  from  northern  California  to  the  northern  State 
line  and  a  branch  therefrom  into  Oregon.  These  provisions 
were  in  excess  of  the  mandatory  requirements  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  their  consummation  depended  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Kailroad  Commission  of  California.  Upon 
a  consideration  of  them  the  commission  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  arrangement  would  "not  substantially  benefit  the 
shippers  of  trans-continental  freight  either  in  rates  or  in 
service,"  and  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  detriment  to  local 
commerce  within  the  State.  However,  the  commission  made 
certain  modifications  and  conditions  as  to  features  within 
its  jurisdiction;  but  the  railroad  companies  were  unable  to 
agree  to  them,  and  that  part  of  the  plan  was  abandoned. 
The  failure  to  agree  was  followed  by  this  suit  to  separate 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific,  but  we  th^nk 
the  doubts  of  the  California  commission  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  result  now  sought  to  be  accomplished.  It 
may  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  this  case  of  the 
Government,  unlike  others  of  similar  character,  finds  little, 
if  any,  support  in  testimony  from  complaining  shippers  or 
the  public  generally. 

[5]  Finally,  it  is  contended  that  the  control  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden  by  the  South- 
em  Pacific  is  in  violation  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Acts. 
The  proofs  show  no  foundation  in  fact  for  this  contention. 
When  this  suit  was  brought,  and  since,  the  line  was  being 
maintained  and  operated  in  every  particular  required  as  a 
part  of  a  continuous  railroad  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  conjunction  with  the  Union  Pacific 
there  were  through  rates,  through  billings,  and  through 
freight,  passenger,  and  mail  trains.  There  were  no  criti- 
cisms of  the  track,  the  service,  or  the  schedules.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  were  being  served  adequately. 
Those  [1007]  statutes  require  physical  connection  with  the 
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always  continued  to  be  one  system.  They  have  always  been 
and  are  now  operated  as  separate  systems.  The  settlement 
by  the  United  States  of  the  debt  of  the  Central  Pacific  in 
1899  cannot  be  held  to  estop  the  United  States  from  insist- 
ing at  this  time  that  the  combination  between  the  two  roads 
is  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.    It  is  not  remarkable 

that  in  the  proceedings  resulting  in  the  settlement,  so  far 
as  they  appear  of  record,  the  Anti-Trust  Law  was  not  re- 
ferred to,  as  little  attention  was  given  in  those  days  to  the 
Anti-Trust  Law  of  July  2, 1890. 

Finally,  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  226  U.  S.  61,  33  Sup.  Ct.  53,  67  L.  Ed.  124, 
with  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  majority  in  this  case. 
The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  constitute  one 
trans-continental  line  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  objectionable  for  the 
Union  Pacific  to  control  the  Central  Pacific,  so  far  as  any- 
thing in  the  record  in  this  case  is  concerned,  because  it  wouM 
simply  be  the  same  through  line,  with  no  competition  in- 
volved as  between  these  two  roads;  but  the  Supreme  Court 
held  in  the  case  cited  that  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
by  the  Union  Pacific  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  com- 
merce that  should  be  broken  up. 

In  this  case  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  held  was  in  competition  with  the  Union  Pacific,  con- 
trols the  Central  Pacific,  or  another  section  of  the  through 
line  from  Omaha  to  the  coast.  How  is  the  decree  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Union  Pacific  case  to  become  effective, 
with  the  competitor  of  the  Union  Pacific  controlling  the 
Central  Pacific?  If  it  was  unlawful  for  the  Union  Pacific, 
being  one  section  of  the  through  line,  to  control  the  Southern 
Pacific,  why  is  it  not  unlawful  for  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
control  the  other  section  of  the  through  line  ?  It  is  said  in 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  [1009]  evidence  of  complaint  by 
shippers  of  the  alleged  unlawful  combination.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  in  instituting  this  action,  represents  the  public, 
including  shippers. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly  stated,  I  dissent  from  the  con- 
dufiion  reached  by  the  majority. 
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FREY  &  SON  (INC.)  v.  WELCH  GRAPE  JTJICE  CO.« 

( Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit    February  26,  1917.) 

[240  Fed.  Rep.,  114.] 

Monopolies  28 — Action  fob  Damages — Evidence — ^Admissibility. — 
In  au  action  by  a  wholesaler  against  a  manufacturer,  who  had  re- 
fused to  sell  his  product  to  plaintiff  at  less  than  the  price  charged 
retailers,  because  plaintiff  had  been  selling  the  product  at  less  than 
the  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer,  where  the  declaration  con- 
tained two  counts,  one  for  unlawful  combination  to  control  the 
price  of  the  product,  and  the  [1161  other  for  unlawful  discrimination 
against  plaintiff,  it  was  error  to  admit  evidence  offered  by  defendant 
that  the  profit  to  dealers  on  the  product  at  the  list  price  was  the 
average  profit  on  otluir  groceries,  that  defendant  was  not  in  any 
combination  with  manufacturers  of  other  brands  of  the  product  to 
control  the  price,  and  that  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  the  price  at 
which  the  jobber  was  expected  to  sell  was  fixed  by  the  manufac- 
turer, all  of  which  was  irrelevant  and  incompetent  under  the  issues.* 
[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  f  18.] 

Appeal  and  Error  1050  (2) — Pbejudiciax  Error — ^Admission  os  Bvi- 
DENCE. — In  view  of  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of  questions  presented 
in  an  action  for  unlawful  combination  and  discrimination,  the  ad- 
mission of  such  evidence,  in  connection  with  remarks  by  the  trial 
judge  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Issues  involved,  was  prejudicial 
to  plaintiff,  as  obscuring  the  real  issues  in  the  case,  though  the 
court  correctly  charged  the  jury  as  to  the  issues,  and  told  them  to 
disregard  the  economic  questions  made  by  the  objectionable  testi- 
mony ;  the  rule  that  such  a  charge  will  make  the  error  harmless 
being  subject  to  exception,  where  the  testimony  has  made  such  a 
strong  impression  on  the  jury  that  its  withdrawal  will  not  remove 
the  effect  caused  by  its  admission. 

[Ed.  Nota — ^For  other  cases,  see  Appeal  and  Error,  Cent.  Dlg,^ 
I  4154.] 

Monopolies  28 — Damages — Measure — ^Loss  of  Profits. — ^The  measure 
of  a  jobber's  damages  for  unlawful  discrimination  against  him  by 
a  manufacturer  whose  product  the  jobber  had  been  selling  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  sales  increasing  each  year,  Is  net  limited  to  profits 
lost  on  sales  which  be  proved  he  could  have  made;  but  the  jury 
could  have  inferred,  from  the  average  increase  of  sales,  the  prob- 
able increase  during  the  time  of  the  discrimination,  and  could  allow 
for  the  loss  of  profits  on  such  sales. 

[Bd.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  I  18.] 

II  III.-*,  ■-.iii.ii.i  ■[  iiii  I  ..I  ^H.iiti  I  ■'■  I  I  I.  ■■■■■  ■  M  » ^^•^•^mm 

•  For  chi^ge  to  the  jury  on  the  subsequent  trial  of  the  caae^  see  poff, 
page  865. 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1917,  by  West  Publishing  Co. 
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MoNOFQUxs  28 — ^Daicagbb— liOBS  OF  Othkb  Salbs. — A  Jotiber,  to  yfbom 
a  manufacturer  of  a  well-known  product  refused  to  sell  his  product 
at  less  than  the  r^ular  price  diarged  to  retailers  cannot  recover 
as  -damages  the  loss  of  profits  on  sales  of  other  articles  to  cus- 
tomers desiring  that  product,  who  dealt  with  competing  Jobben  in 
order  to  get  all  their  goods  at  the  same  place,  since  such  damagRB 
are  too  remote  and  uncertain,  and  could  have  been  prevented  by  tbe 
jobber  buying  the  product  at  the  retailers*  price  and  reselling  it 
without  profit. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Monopolies,  Cent.  Dig.  i  18.] 

In  Error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore ;  John  C.  Kose,  Judge. 

Action  by  Frey  &  Son  (Inc.)  against  the  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Company.  Judgment  for  defendant,  and  plaintiff 
brings  error.    Beversed. 

Horace  T.  Smithy  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Daniel  W.  Baker, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  plaintiff  in  error. 

Charles  P.  Spooner^  of  New  York  city  {John  Hinkley  and 
Thomas  Foley  Hishy^  both  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  brief) , 
for  defendant  in  error. 

Before  Pritghard,  Knapp,  and  Woods,  Circuit  Judges. 

Woods,  Circuit  Judge. 

This  action  is  for  damages  under  the  Federal  statutes  for- 
bidding combinations  and  discriminations  in  restraint  [116] 
of  trade.  The  verdict  was  for  the  defendant,  and  the  plain- 
tiff asks  a  new  trial  for  errors  assigned  in  the  admission  of 
testimony  and  in  the  charge  on  the  subject  of  damages. 

There  was  evidence  tending  to  support  these  allegations 
of  the  declaration :  The  defendant,  a  manufacturer  and  seller 
in  Baltimore  of  an  established  article  of  commerce  known  as 
"  Welch's  grape  juice,"  had  an  understanding  or  agreement 
with  the  jobbers  to  whom  it  sold  that  they  should  sell  at 
not  less  than  a  fixed  price  to  retailers.  The  plaintiff,  a 
wholesale  grocer  in  Baltimore,  with  a  considerable  trade  in 
defendant's  goods,  being  contented  to  take  a  smaller  profit 
than  others,  began  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  that  the  de- 
fendant required  its  customers  to  charge.    For  this  viola- 
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tion  of  its  requirements  the  defendant  refused  to  sell  to  the 
plaintiff,  except  at  the  list  price  which  it  required  jobbers 
to  charge  retailers.  This  discrimination  resulted  in  the  en- 
tire loss  of  the  profits  which  the  plaintiff  would  have  made 
in  the  regular  course  of  its  sales  of  Welch's  grape  juice  and 
loss  of  trade  in  other  commodities,  since  customers  who  de- 
sired Welch's  grape  juice  and  could  not  purchase  it  from 
the  plaintiff  transferred  their  general  accounts  to  other  job- 
bers, who  could  supply  the  grape  juice. 

The  declaration  was  divided  into  two  counts — ^the  damages 
declared  in  the  first  count  being  for  the  alleged  unlawful 
combination  to  control  the  price;  and  in  the  other  for  the 
alleged  unlawful  discrimination  in  price  against  the  plain- 
tiff. The  defendant  denied  both  the  unlawful  combination 
and  the  unlawful  discrimination. 

In  the  effort  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  an  expression  of 
an  opinion  on  the  merits,  we  have  made  only  such  state- 
ment of  the  case  as  seems  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  point  here  involved.  The  law  applicable  to  the  issues  of 
violation  of  the  Federal  statutes  was  not  in  serious  dispute. 

Evidence  was  admitted  over  the  objection  of  the  plaintiff: 
(1)  That  the  profit  to  dealers  on  Welch's  grape  juice  at  the 
listed  price  prescribed  by  the  defendant  was  the  average 
profit  on  other  groceries;  (2)  that  the  defendant  was  not  in 
any  combination  with  manufacturers  of  other  kinds  of  grape 
juice  to  control  the  price;  (8)  that  by  the  custom  of  trade 
the  price  at  which  the  jobber  is  expected  to  sell  is  fixed  by 
the  manufacturer. 

[1]  AU  of  this  evidence  was  irrelevant  and  incompetent. 
The  issues  made  by  the  pleadings  were  whether  there  was 
an  unlawful  combination  to  control  the  price  of  grape  juice 
or  unlawful  discrimination  against  the  plaintiff  in  charging 
him  a  greater  price  than  other  jobbers.  If  there  was  such  a 
combination  to  require  all  dealers  to  sell  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  manufacturer  upon  the  penalty  of  not  being  allowed 
to  sell  on  an  equality  with  other  traders,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  the  victim  qf  it,  it  was  no  defense  to  show  that  the 
plaintiff  was  required  to  charge  only  an  average  profit,  or 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  trade  for  manufacturers  to  violate 
the  law.    Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company  v.  Park  <&  Sana^  220 
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U.  S.  373,  31  Sup.  Ct.  376,  55  L.  Ed.  502.  Nor  would  it 
avail  the  defendant  against  the  charges  made  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  show  that  it  had  not  violated  the  law  by  making  a 
combination  with  manufacturers  of  other  brands  of  grape 
juice. 

[2]  [117]  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  all  this  testi- 
mony tended  strongly  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  jury  from 
the  real  issue.  The  statutes  against  trusts,  combinations, 
and  discriminations  in  trade  brought  such  new  and  unfa- 
miliar prohibitions  into  the  laws  of  trade  that  they  have 
been  only  partially  assimilated  after  a  great  effort  by  expe- 
rienced and  learned  judges.  The  admission  of  the  testi- 
mony referred  to,  taken  in  connection  with  the  remarks  of 
the  presiding  judge  in  admitting  some  of  it,  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issues  to  be  decided  by  the  jury,  must  have  been 
prejudicial  to  the  plaintiff  in  obscuring  the  real  and  com- 
paratively simple  issues  involved  in  the  trial.  It  is  true 
the  charge  in  clear  language  stated  the  real  issues  and  in- 
structed the  jury  to  disregard  the  economic  questions  that 
were  made  by  the  objectionable  testimony.  The  general  rule 
is  that  such  a  charge  will  be  held  to  make  harmless  the  error 
of  admitting  incompetent  testimony,  but  the  rule  is  not  un- 
bending. 

"  But  yet  tbere  may  be  Instances  where  auch  a  strong  impreflslon 
has  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Jury  by  iUegal  and  improper 
testimony  that  its  subsequent  withdrawal  will  not  remove  the  effect 
caused  by  its  admission,  and  in  that  case  the  g^enernl  objection  may 
avail  on  appeal  or  writ  of  error."  Throckmorton  v.  Holt,  180  U.  S. 
552,  21  Sup.  Ct.  474,  45  L.  Ed.  668. 

This  was  a  case  for  the  application  of  the  exception  stated. 

[3]  In  his  charge,  and  in  interruption  of  counsel  for 
plaintiff  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  the  district  j'udge 
limited  the  measure  of  damages  to  the  profit  that  plaintiff 
would  have  made  on  two  particular  orders  proved  to  have 
been  given  to  the  plaintiff  which  it  was  unable  to  fill,  and 
to  the  profit  the  plaintiff  would  have  made  but  for  the 
alleged  discrimination  on  200  cases  which  it  bought  from 
another  dealer  at  a  higher  price  than  that  charged  other 
dealers  by  the  defendant.  This,  we  think,  was  eri'or.  The 
damagos  recoverable  were  those  which  arose  from  the  unlaw- 
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ful  interruption  of  the  plaintiffs  business  in  selling  Welch's 
grape  juice\  This  damage  could  not  as  a  matter  of  law  be 
confined  to  the  loss  of  profit  on  specific  sales  which  the 
plaintiff  might  be  able  to  prove;  for  in  such  case,  when  a 
merchant's  business  is  broken  into,  it  would  ordinarily  be 
impossible  for  him  to  know  and  prove  aU  specific  sales  he 
had  lost.  The  plaintiff  testified  that  in  the  year  1911,  before 
the  alleged  discrimination  began,  it  sold  190  cases  of  Welch's 
grape  juice,  and  it  also  proved  the  average  increase  of  its 
general  business  for  the  succeeding  years.  This  average 
increase  of  general  business  was  evidence  from  which  the 
jury  could  have  inferred  the  probable  increase  of  the  sale 
of  this  brand  of  grape  juice,  had  the  plaintiff  been  able  to 
purchase  it  on  the  same  terms  as  other  jobbers.  This  evi- 
dence, together  with  that  offered  by  the  plaintiff  of  the  per 
cent  of  profit  made  by  it  on  sales  of  the  grape  juice,  should 
have  been  submitted  to  the  jury  as  data  from  which,  in 
connection  with  any  other  relevant  facts,  they  could  arrive 
at  the  damage  which  the  alleged  combination  and  discrimi- 
nation caused  the  plaintiff.  1  Sedgwick  on  Damages  (9th 
Ed.)  §  182,  and  cases  cited. 

[4]  We  agree  with  the  district  judge  that  the  damages 
arising  from  the  incidental  loss  of  general  business  in  other 
commodities  were  too  [118]  remote  and  uncertain.  Indeed, 
that  loss,  if  any,  the  plaintiff  might  have  prevented  alto- 
gether by  purchasing  and  selling  the  grape  juice  without 
profit. 

Reversed. 


FREY  &   SON  (INC.)  v.   WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE 

COMPANY.' 

(District  Court,  D.  Maryland.    June  6,  1917.) 

[Not  reported.] 

IfAKXTFAOTtnaD    MAT    NOT     INDT7CB    OB    BbINQ    ABOITT    VIOLATION    OF 

Law. — "So  man  may  willfully  and  knowingly  nae  his  money,  his  in- 
dustry, his  brains,  or  his  ri^t  to  pick  and  choose  among  his  would- 

*For  opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (240  Fed.  114),  re- 
rerBlng  judgment  for  defendant,  see  ante,  p.  861. 
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Gbarge  to  the  Jury. 

GHARQE  TO  THE  JUBT* 

BosE,  District  Judge. 

Oentlemen  of  the  Jury: 

As  yon  know,  this  case  is  brought  under  the  Anti-Trust  Acts. 
These  acts  forbid  certain  things,  and  they  further  say  that  if  anyone 
is  injured  by  the  doing  of  some  of  those  forbidden  things,  he  may 
bring  a  suit  at  law  to  recover  for  the  damage  so  done. 

The  plaintiff's  amended  declaration  contains  two  counts.  The  first 
alleges  that  the  prohibition  against  which  the  defendant  is  said  to 
have  offended  is  that  imposed  by  the  first  section  of  the  original 
Sherman  Act,  which  prohibits  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspir- 
acies in  the  restraint  of  Interstate  trade.  The  second  count  sets  up  a 
breach  of  the  second  section  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  passed 
October  15,  1914.  This  section  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  en- 
gaged, as  defendant  was,  In  interstate  commerce,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  discriminate  in  price  between  different  purchasers  of 
commodities,  where  the  effect  of  such  discrimination  may  be  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  Its  competition. 

I  will  first  direct  your  attention  to  the  allegations  of  the  first  count 
I  will  not  deal  with  more  or  less  undisputed  things  alleged  in  the 
count.  The  defendant  Is  engaged  In  interstate  commerce  and  the 
plaintiff  is  also  so  engaged.  These  are  matters  which  have  been 
proved  and  are  not  in  controversy  here,  so  I  will  pass  to  the  matters 
which  are  more  vital  because  more  or  less  seriously  disputed.  The 
plaintiff  says  there  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  Inspired 
and  brought  about  by  the  defendant,  and  to  which  defendant  was  a 
party.  It  says  that  the  particular  combination  of  which  it  complains 
was  one  to  prevent  any  Jobber  from  selling  to  a  retailer  Welch's  grape 
Juice  below  certain  prices  designated  by  the  defendant,  and  it  says 
it  was  injured  by  an  act  done  in  furtherance  of  such  combination, 
viz :  by  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  sell  it  grape  juice  because  it 
had  in  fact  refused  to  become  a  party  to  such  combination.  Ordi- 
narily no  man  has  a  right  to  complain  because  another  man  will  not 
sell  him  something  that  belongs  to  that  other  man,  nor  does  he  ordi- 
narily get  any  better  right  to  complain  merely  because  such  other  will 
sell  to  other  persons  the  kind  of  things  that  the  one  complaining  wants 
to  buy,  but  will  not  sell  them  to  the  complainant  Of  course,  this  rule 
is  not  universally  true.  As  to  certain  sorts  of  services  or  accommoda- 
tions, such  as  those  of  a  common  carrier,  the  keeper  of  a  public  ele- 
vator or  inn,  the  operator  of  a  telephone  or  telegraph  line,  etc.,  in 
which  one  holds  himself  ready  to  serve  the  public,  he  must  serve  all 
the  public  and  may  not,  for  any  arbitrary  reason  of  his  own,  refuse 
to  serve  any  particular  member  of  the  public.  But  those  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  sale  of  goods,, 
wares,  and  merchandise.  There,  in  the  absence  of  any  statutory  pro- 
hibition, any  man  may  pick  and  chose  as  he  sees  fit  among  would-be 
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customers.  I  say  In  the  absence  of  stati^te,  because  that  Is  all  that  Is 
here  necessary  to  say.  Whether  under  any  circumstances  Ck>ngreBS  can 
constitutionally  limit  this  right  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  case  to  in- 
quire, for  Congress  has  not  done  so  and,  indeed,  in  its  last  enactment 
on  the  subject,  it  says  that  nothing  contained  in  the  act  shall  prevent 
persons  engaged  in  selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  In  com- 
merce from  selecting  their  own  customers  in  bona  fide  transactions 
and  not  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Defendant  has  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that  it  has  an  unquestioned 
right  to  stop  dealing  with  a  jobber  for  reasons  sufficient  to  itself  and 
that  it  and  any  other  manufacturer  has  an  unquestioned  right  to 
deal  with  or  stop  dealing  with  any  jobber  who  handles  his  product, 
and  that  where  it  distributes  its  product  through  jobbers  on  whose 
methods  of  business  it  is  largely  dependent  for  the  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  its  goods,  it  has  a  right  to  choose  the  jobbers  through  whom 
it  will  so  deal  and  distribute.  Now,  all  these  statements  are  true. 
Defendant  further  asks  me,  however,  to  say  that  the  reasons  which 
influence  a  manufacturer  in  such  cases  to  choose  between  jobbers  or 
to  stop  dealing  with  a  particular  jobber  are  of  no  consequence.  Ordi- 
narily that  is  true.  It  is  always  true,  except  under  circumstances 
which  I  shall  hereafter  specify.  The  reasons  why  a  dealer  has  a 
right  to  decline  to  sell  to  a  particular  man  and  ought  not  to  be  called 
on  to  explain  or  define  his  actions  in  so  doing  are  obvious  to  every 
one.  Certainly  they  are  obvious  to  every  business  man.  There  are 
a  great  many  such  reasons.  Tou  may  doubt  the  credit  of  some  one 
who  wants  to  buy  from  you.  You  could  not  prove  that  his  credit 
was  not  good  and  would  have  no  right  to  say  to  anyone  that  you  did 
not  think  it  was.  Perhaps  you  could  not  define  to  yourself  just  what 
were  the  causes  that  led  you  to  suspect  his  credit  Perhaps  five 
times  out  of  six  it  turned  out  that  you  could  have  sold  him  safely, 
but  the  loss  which  you  would  incur  on  number  six,  had  you  sold  him. 
would  have  been  several  times  the  aggregate  profit  you  would  have 
made  on  sales  to  numbers  one  to  five.  And  then,  there  are  other  men 
whose  financial  responsibility  is  unquestioned  but  with  whom  you 
think  it  might  not  be  well  to  deal.  No  matter  how  they  get  on  with 
other  people,  you  and  they  do  not  pull  it  off  comfortably,  and  busi- 
ness relations  between  you  and  them,  you  fear,  will  never  be  worth 
while.  Then,  there  are  others  who  can  pay  their  bills,  and  who  do 
pay  them  when  there  is  no  way  of  getting  out  of  it,  with  whom 
you  do  not  want  to  deal.  The  sort  of  people  who,  on  a  falling  mar- 
ket, always  object  that  the  goods  are  damaged,  short  in  quantity, 
etc.  Most  of  us  come  across  some  people  whom  experience  has 
taught  us  it  is  well  to  keep  clear  of.  After  a  while  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  lend  them  a  dime  on  the  collateral  of  a  gold 
dollar  we  will  have  reason  to  regret  it.  Therefore  the  law  is — and 
with  some  very  few  limitations,  I  presume,  must  always  be — ^that 
whetiier  a  man  will  sell  another  or  not  is  a  matter  for  the  seller  to 
determine  for  himself.    Absolute  or  nearly  absolute  as  the  right  to 
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select  one's  cnstomera  may  be,  it  la  doubtless  no  more  absolute  that 
many  of  our  other  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  use  our  capital,  indus- 
try, and  our  brains  to  their  best  adTantage.  I  take  it,  however,  and 
I  shall  so  instruct  you,  that  the  law  is  that  no  man  may  willfully 
and  knowingly  use  his  money,  his  industry,  his  brains,  or  his  right 
to  pick  and  choose  among  his  would-be  customers  to  induce  or  bring 
about  a  Tiolation  of  the  law — that  is  to  say,  to  do  or  procure  the  doing 
of  some  act  which  the  law  forbids. 

Now,  in  this  case  plaintiff  says  that  the  law  does  forbid  any 
combination  or  agreement  to  maintain  the  price  of  an^  article.  One 
must  bear  in  mind  what  that  contention  is.  It  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  right  of  the  defendant  to  fix  the  price  at  which  it 
will  sell  its  goods  to  anyone.  One  of  the  purposes,  perhaps  one  of 
the  principal  purposes,  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  was  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  monopolies.  Now,  there  is  in  this  case  no  question 
as  to  the  defendant's  monopolization  ot  the  grape  juice.  Plaintiff  does 
not  contend  that  it  can  not  get  gmpe  Juice,  but  its  complaint  is  lim- 
ited to  the  charge  that  it  can  not  get  Welch's  grape  juice.  From  the 
nature  of  things  Welch  has  a  monopoly  to  the  production  of  Welch's 
grape  juice.  It  necessarily  has  such  a  monopoly  because  quite  obvi- 
ously -  Welch's  grape  juice  means  nothing  more  or  other  than  grape 
juice  made  by  Welch.  Defendant  being  the  lawful  owner  of  die 
grape  juice  manufactured  by  it,  can  sell  it  at  whatever  price  it  can 
induce  anybody  to  pay  for  it.  But  Congress  has  also  prohibited  com- 
binati(Nis,  contracts,  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade. 
It  does  not  mean  that  all  contracts  or  combinations  which  restrain 
competition  are  necessarily  prohibited  by  statute.  The  statute  itself 
is  to  be  read,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  told  us,  in  the  light  of  rea- 
son, but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  contracts  and  combinations  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has,  as  I  understand  it,  held  to  be  contracts  in  un- 
reasonable restraint  of  trade,  and  if  a  contract  or  combination  be- 
longs to  that  class,  the  fact  that  in  a  particular  given  case  the  court 
or  jury  may  think  that  the  result  of  a  combination  or  contract  may 
be  on  the  whole  beneficial  rather  than  harmful,  will  not  justify  such 
combination.  As  I  understand  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
any  agreement  having  for  its  purpose  the  destruction  of  competition 
and  the  fixing  of  prices,  is  injurious  to  the  public  interest  and  void. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement  or  combination  must  be  the  fixing 
of  prices.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  parties  to  it  may  not  expect, 
and,  for  that  matter,  reasonably  expect,  to  derive  various  ben^ts 
from  such  fixing  and  maintaining  of  prices.  It  does  mean  that  the 
purpose  of  the  agreement  itself  must  be  to  maintain  prices.  Now 
no  one  has  a  right  to  be  a  party  to  such  contract  or  combination,  and 
one  who  does  become  a  party  to  it  has  no  right  to  do  anything  to 
further  its  object,  whether  the  thing  so  done  would  or  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  within  its  clear  right  One  who  does  something 
to  further  the  illegal  object  and  in  so  doing  injures  someone  else 
haa  done  wrong,  and  if  that  something  is  done  for  the  promotian  or 
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fartherance  of  a  contract  or  oombinatlon  in  restraint  of  Interstate 
trade,  he  has  done  something  for  which  the  person  Injured  may 
require  him  to  account  in  damages.  Now,  dearly  under  thin  state- 
ment of  the  law,  the  defendant  can  not  be  held  liable  under  the  first 
count  unless  it  was  a  party  to  a  contract  or  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  fix  and  maintain  prices.  Defendant  denies  It  was  a  party  to  any 
combination,  contract,  or  conspiracy  for  such  purpose.  It  says  it 
merely  notified  the  Jobbing  trade  what  prices  it  thought  were  the 
lowest  at  which  jobbers  could  resell  its  product  and  make  enou^ 
return  thereon  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  push  the  sale  of  such 
product  It  is  admitted  by  the  plaintiff  that  there  was  no  written 
and  signed  agreement  on  the  subject,  and  none  couched  in  formal 
or  express  terms.  A  number  of  jobbers  here  in  Baltimore  have  testi- 
fied that  they  had  for  years  been  purchasers  of  Welch's  grape  juice 
from  the  defendant,  and  that  they  had  entered  Into  no  agreement 
on  the  subject ;  and  some  of  them  testified  that  they  did  not  feA  under 
any  obligation,  either  moral  or  otherwise,  to  maintain  such  prices, 
liany  of  them  said  that  they  always  had  maintained  such  prices, 
and  some  of  them  who  so  said,  said  they  did  so  because  they  would 
not  have  handled  the  goods  at  all  if  they  could  not  have  resold  them 
at  a  figure  at  least  as  high  as  that  they  actually  received  for  them. 
Others  gave  as  an  additional  reason  that  they  are  In  the  habit  of 
respecting  manufacturers*  wishes  as  to  resale  prices.  Some  of  them 
say  that  they  do  not  think  they  would  be  dealing  quite  fairly  with 
the  manufacturers  or  with  their  competitors  If  they  did  sell  below 
the  resale  prices  named  by  the  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  evidence  that  certain  Baltimore  jobbers,  actual  and  potential 
competitors  of  the  plaintiff,  who  sold  Welch's  grape  juice,  complained 
to  the  defendant  that  plaintiff  was  cutting  prices,  and  such  complaint 
was  made  by  at  least  one  person  who  has  said  that  he  was  not  a 
party  to  any  agreement  or  combination  on  the  subject  of  maintaining 
prices,  but  who  did,  according  to  the  testimony  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  defendant,  say  that  If  the  plaintiff  continued  to  cut  the  price  he, 
the  jobber,  would  have  to  give  up  the  handling  of  Welch's  grape 
juice.  When  such  complaint  was  received  by  defendant  It  satisfied 
itself  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  fact  doing  so.  It  Is  further  in  evidence 
that  the  defendant  then  notified  the  jobbers  who  had  complained  of 
plaintiff's  price  cutting  that  defendant  had  cut  plaintiff  off  the  list 
of  defendant's  distributors  and  would  not  thereafter  sell  plaintiff 
grape  juice.  There  Is  further  In  evidence  a  circular  letter  of  the 
defendant  srat  out  to  the  trade  In  October,  1912,  In  whidi  the  defend- 
ant said  that  he  expected  jobbers  to  maintain  its  resale  prices,  and 
that  It  would  decline  to  sell  those  who  did  not  In  this,  or  another 
drcular  of  the  defendant  In  evidence,  the  jobbers  are  asked  to  coop- 
erate with  It  In  maintaining  prices.  In  these  drcuiars  It  would 
appear  that  the  defendant  did  what  It  could  to  make  dealers  believe 
that  It  would  refuse  to  sell  them  If  they  did  not  In  all  respects 
maintain  the  price  list  that  It  fixed,  but  defendant's  officers  and 
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employees  liaYe  testified  that  they  did  contlnile  to  sell  many  Jobbers 
who  cat  prices,  and  that,  although  they  had  refused  to  sell  further 
to  some  Jobbers  who  had  cut  prices,  that  In  no  case  was  the  refusal 
to  sell  due  solely  to  the  cutting  of  prices.  It  is  in  evidence  that 
defendant  does  sell  to  most  of  the  wholesale  grocers  of  Baltimore. 
It  admittedly  does  not  sell  to  all  of  them.  Mr.  Welch,  who  testified 
on  b^alf  of  defendant  that  it  did  not,  did  not,  as  I  recall,  appear 
to  know  which,  if  any,  of  the  Baltimore  wholesalers  it  did  not  sell, 
wanted  to  buy,  or,  in  cases  in  which  they  did  want  to  buy,  what  were 
the  reasons  which  led  the  defendant  to  decline  to  sell  them.  You 
have  also  heard  Mr.  Prey's  testimony  with  reference  to  these  estab- 
lishments which,  If  accurate,  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  many  of  such  concerns,  if  any,  would  In  any  event  have, 
been  able  to  dispose  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  grape  Juice  had 
they  wanted  to  sell  it  and  had  defendant  be^i  willing  to  sell  ft  to 
them.  It  sold  the  plaintiff  for  a  year  and  it  stopped  selling  plaintiff. 
Now  there  is  no  question  that  the  only  complaint  it  had  concerning 
plaintiff  was  connected  with  his  failure  to  observe  resale  prices 
named  by  defendant  The  trouble  began,  apparently,  with  the  com-' 
plaint  of  the  other  Jobbers  that  the  plaintiff  was  advertising  Welch's 
grape  Juice  at  cut-rate  prices.  Defendant  sent  its  agent  to  see  the 
plaintiff,  who  admitted  such  adwtisement  had  been  made,  but  said 
it  was  a  mistake  and  would  not  occur  again.  It  did  occur  again, 
perhaps  more  than  once,  and  defendant  became  satisfied,  as  its  officers 
and  employees  testified,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  any 
promises  or  statements  which  the  president  of  the  plaintiff  might 
make  on  the  subject  of  maintaining  prices.  Now  of  course  if  you 
find  that  someone  will  tell  untruths  when  it  Is  to  his  business  con- 
venience or  profit  so  to  do,  you  may  feel  that  you  do  not  want  to 
have  any  business  with  him,  and  if  you  find  that  the  defendant 
refused  to  sell  to  the  plaintiff  because  it  believed  that  Mr.  Frey  was 
not  a  truthful  and  honest  man,  and  not  because  he  was  cutting  prices, 
you  would  be  Justified  in  finding  that  whether  there  was  any  combi- 
nation or  not,  the  cutting  off  of  the  plaintiff  was  not  done  in  further- 
ance of  such  combination,  but,  apparently,  before  you  can  so  find 
yon  must  be  persuaded  that  if  plaintiff  had  fi'ankly  told  the  defendant 
that  it  was  cutting  prices  and  intended  to  continue  so  to  do,  defendant 
would  have  still  sold  it  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  it  is  likely, 
in  view  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Okie,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  looked  upon  anyone  who  advertised  Welch's 
grape  Juice  at  cut-rate  prices,  that  defendant  would  have  continued 
to  sell  plaintiff  had  he  announced  his  intention  so  to  advertise  and 
sell.  If  you  do  find  that  the  real  reason  for  defendant  refusing 
further  to  sell  plaintiff  was  that  plaintiff  cut  prices,  and  defendant 
believed  the  plaintiff  would  continue  so  to  do,  that  action  was  unlaw- 
fial,  if  It  was  done  in  furtherance  of  a  combination  to  maintain  resale 
prices,  assuming  ttmt  you  shall  also  find  the  existence  of  sodi  a 
fMWbinntton,    If  one  lar^e  wluriesale  Jobber  cats  prices  on  any  con- 
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fldderable  scale,  quite  obTionaly  his  competitors,  the  other  wholesale 
Jobbers,  will  have  to  do  the  same  or  cease  to  deal  la  the  article.  If 
there  was  any  such  combination,  you  may  hold  that  it  was  necessary 
for  its  maintenance  that  defendant  should,  if  it  could  In  some  way, 
stop  any  large  wholesaler  from  cutting  prices. 

Was  there  a  combination?  I  can  only  say  to  you  that  if  you  shall 
find  the  defendant  indicated  a  sales  plan  to  the  wholesalers  and  Job- 
bers, which  plan  fixed  the  price  below  which  the  wholesalers  and  job* 
tiers  were  not  to  sell  to  retailers,  and  you  find  that  the  defendant 
called  this  particular  feature  of  this  plan  to  their  attention  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  you  find  that  the  great  majority  of  them  not 
only  did  not  express  any  dissent  from  such  plan,  but  actually  coop- 
erated in  carrying  it  out  by  tliemaelves  selling  at  the  prices  named, 
and  that  some  of  them  thought  they  had  a  right  to  call  the  attention 
of  defendant  to  factors  of  other  jobbers  to  maintain  such  prices,  you 
may,  if  you  see  fit,  reasonably  find  from  such  facts  that  th&re  was 
an  agreement  or  combination  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  Of  course  you  understand  that  the  plaintiff  must  make  out  its 
case  and  must  satisfy  you  by  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evidaice 
that  his  case  is  made  out,  and  if  your  mind  on  any  issue  in  the  case 
necessary  to  your  determination  is  left  so  in  doubt  that  you  do  not 
feel  that  the  evid^ice  preponderates  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the 
defendant  must  have  the  benefit  of  it  The  combination,  contract 
agreement  conspiracy  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it  does  not  have 
to  be  made  in  any  formal  way.  If  you  know  that  I  want  you  to  do 
something,  and  you  know  that  I  would  not  deal  with  you  unless  yon 
do  that  something,  and  you  keep  on  doing  it  there  may  be  an  agree- 
moit  between  us  to  do  that  very  tiling,  though  never  a  word  has  been 
said.  If  you  shall  find  that  the  defendant  intended  tlie  jobbers  to 
whom  it  sold  to  understand  that  it  wanted  them  to  maintain  the 
resale  price  named  by  it,  tliat  it  would  protect  those  who  did  mato- 
tein  such  prices  by  refusing  to  sell  to  anyone  who  did  not  and  that 
it  would  investigate  any  apparently  well-founded  complaint  made  by 
any  of  such  jobbers  that  some  other  jobber  in  competition  with  them 
was  not  maintaining  such  prices,  and  if  upcm  making  such  investiga- 
tion it  found  the  fact  to  be  as  charged,  it  would  put  an  end  to  suidk 
price  cutting  by  refusing,  if  necessary  for  the  aoeomplishment  of  that 
end,  further  to  sell  its  product  to  that  particular  price  cutter,  and 
the  jobbers  or  some  of  them  did  in  fact  so  understand,  and  felt  that 
they  were  entitled,  when  some  jobbers  in  competition  with  them  cut 
prices,  to  complain  to  defendant  and  to  expect  that  the  dettendant 
would  take  effective  measures  by  refusing,  if  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, further  to  sell  to  such  price  cutter  to  protect  them  against  his 
competition*  then  you  will  be  justified  in  finding  that  such  a  combina- 
tion existed. 

In  deterailning  whether  or  not  there  is  a  combination  of  the  kind 
I  have  described  to  whidi  the  d^endant  was  a  party,  and  whether  or 
not  its  refusal  to  sell  plaintiff  was  In  fttrtheranoe  of  such  remtiinntls^. 
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yon  must  not  allow  your  judgment  to  be  affected  by  any  economic  or 
business  views  you  may  hold,  or  as  to  any  doubts  you  may  have  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  If  you  went  Into  that  field  you  might  have 
to  go  very  far  Indeed.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  modem  dajrs, 
perhaps  of  all  days,  is  preventing  waste  in  the  process  of  getting 
goods  from  their  original  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The 
problem  is  complex  and  difiicult  in  the  highest  degree.  Such  questions 
can  not  be  fought  out  in  Individual  trials,  for  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  there  would  be  almost  as  many  conclusions  as  there  were  dif- 
ferent cases  tried.  You  must  apply  the  law  as  It  Is,  and  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  the  law  as  it  is  you  must  take  to  be  as  I  say  It  Is.  If 
I  am  wrong  as  to  what  the  law  is,  the  Appellate  Court  will  correct 
the  error.  If  I  am  right  as  to  what  the  law  is  and  the  law  itself  Is 
an  unwise  one.  Congress  alone  can  change  it.  Under  your  oaths  of 
office  yon  must  enforce  the  law  as  the  law  now  stands. 

If  you  shall  find  that  defendant  was  a  party  to  such  an  unlawful 
combination  as  has  been  described,  and  that  It  refused  to  sell  plaintiff 
in  furtherance  of  such  unlawful  combination,  then  you  must  next  in- 
quire what  damages  plaintiff  actually  suffered  in  consequence,  and  this 
you  must  find  from  the  evidence.  Now,  the  only  damages  which  plain- 
tiff has  sought  to  prove  in  this  case  Is  the  loss  of  profit  it  would  have 
made  on  the  grape  Juice  which  it  wanted  to  buy  from  defendant,  but 
which  defendant  would  not  sell  it.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  1912,  that  defendant  stopped  selling  grape  juice  to  the  plain- 
tiff. This  suit  was  brought  in  May,  1915.  some  three  years  and  two 
months  later.  The  plaintiff  had  bought  and  sold  in  the  year  preceding 
its  being  cut  off  some  190  cases  of  grape  juice.  It  Is  in  evidence  that 
plaintiff's  general  business  has  considerably  increased  In  volume  dur- 
ing those  three  years,  and  that  the  sales  of  Welch's  grape  juice,  both 
in  Baltimore  and  throughout  the  country,  also  largely  Increased  during 
those  three  years.  It  will  be  for  you  to  say,  upon  all  the  facts  before 
you,  what  amount  of  Welch's  grape  juice  plaintiff  would  have  sold 
during  those  three  years,  if  defendant  had  supplied  It  with  such  grape 
Juice.  After  having  determined  how  many  cases  the  plaintiff  would 
have  sold  if  it  could  have  obtained  them,  you  will  have  to  figure  how 
much  profit  plaintiff  would  have  made  on  each  case  it  would  have  so 
sold.  As  to  90  of  these  cases,  the  evidence  seems  clear.  Plaintiff  did 
obtain  90  cases  somewhere  else,  but  at  a  cost  of  401  cents  a  case  more 
than  it  would  have  paid  if  it  had  been  able  to  obtain  them  from  de- 
fendant As  to  those  90  cases.  Its  loss  of  profit,  or  its  damage,  which- 
ever way  you  may  choose  to  put  It,  would  have  been  401  cents  a  case, 
or  $96.45  In  all,*and  the  law  requires  you,  after  having  ascertained  the 
actual  damages,  to  multiply  those  actual  damages  by  three.  Let  me 
Illustrate.  Now,  mind  you,  the  figures  I  am  giving  you  are  for  illus- 
tration only,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  any  Judg- 
ment of  mine  as  to  what  the  real  figures  ought  to  be.  If,  In  one  year, 
wlien  the  plaintiff  could  get  Welch's  grape  Juice,  it  sold  190  cases,  in 
three  years,  if  conditions  had  not  changed  at  all,  you  may  be  able  to 
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find  it  would  have  sold  000  cases,  and  if»  because  of  ttie  Inerease  In 
the  total  volume  of  plaintiff's  business  and  the  total  increase  in  the 
sales  of  Welch's  grape  Juice  in  Baltimore  during  those  three  years, 
you  shall  find  that  plaintiff  would  have  sold  a  greater  number  of  cases 
of  grape  Juice  in  1012,  1913,  and  1914  and  early  1915,  than  it  did  dur- 
ing 1911,  and  you  reach  the  contusion,  say,  that  plaintiff  would  have 
sold  790  cases  in  that  whole  period,  if  it  could  have  obtained  them, 
ttiea  you  deduct  90  cases  from  the  790  cases,  because  you  know  what 
plaintiff's  loss  was  on  those  90  cases,  and  put  down  136.45  as  its  loss 
on  those  cases.  Then  you  determine  what  profit  plaintiff  would  have 
made  on  the  other  700  cases.  If  plaintiff  had  sold  them  at  full  list 
prices  its  profit,  as  I  understand  it,  would  have  been  about  671  cents 
a  case ;  that  is,  15  per  cent  on  $4.50,  which  may  be  taken  to  be»  I  be- 
lieve, about  the  average  retail  price  of  a  case.  The  cash  discounts 
are  not  taken  into  account  because  they  were  possibly  given  as  well 
as  received.  Plaintiff,  however,  certainly  did  cut  prices  in  some  in- 
stances, perhaps  in  many  instances,  and  it  cost  plaintiff  something  to 
do  business.  He  testified  that  it  cost  him  5  per  cent  on  the  volume  of 
his  sales  to  do  business  generally,  but  the  deprivation  of  grape  Juice 
made  no  appreciable  savings  in  expenditure.  How  much  deduction 
should  be  made  for  these  various  causes  is  for  you  to  determine.  Ap- 
parently plaintiff  could  make  some  profit  even  when  he  paid  40} 
cents  a  case  more  for  grape  Juice  than  the  price  at  which  defendant 
sold  it  to  other  Jobbers.  Assuming  that  you  may  think  that  he  would 
have  made  50  cents  a  case  profit  on  these  700  cases,  that  would  amount 
to  $350,  and  if  you  reach  such  conclusion  as  to  that  $350,  you  would  add 
136.45  and  get  a  total  of  $386.45,  and  then  the  law  requires  you,  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  amount  of  actual  damages,  to  multiply  the  figures 
by  three,  and  that  would  result  in  a  verdict  of  $1,159.35.  Again  I  re- 
peat, these  figures  are  given  you  not  at  all  as  any  guide  to  what  you 
shall  find,  but  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  ver- 
dict must  be  made  out,  after  you  find  the  detailed  figures  upon  which 
the  calculation  must  be  based.  Now,  more  than  two  years  and  two 
months  have  elapsed  since  this  suit  was  brought  The  law  is  not  clear 
that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  in  this  case  any  damages  for 
what  defendant  has  done  since  this  suit  was  brought,  even  though 
those  things  so  done  are  mere  continuances  of  what  defendant  did 
before  the  suit  was  brought,  so  I  shall  instruct  you,  if  you  shall  find 
for  the  plaintiff  at  all,  after  having  calculated  what  your  verdict 
should  be  for  the  damage  done  to  plaintiff  by  the  acts  of  defendant  done 
before  the  bringing  of  this  suit,  to  make  a  separate  calculation  and  a 
8^;Mirate  return  in  your  verdict  of  the  amount  of  damage  done  plain- 
tiff by  that  which  defendant  has  done  since  the  bringing  of  this  suit 
The  calculation  will  be  made,  I  assume,  in  the  same  way  as  you  wiU 
calculate  the  damages  resulting  to  the  plaintiff  from  things  the  de- 
fendant did  before  the  suit  was  brought,  except  that  you  will  remem- 
ber that  since  tlie  suit  was  brought,  plaintiff  has  bought  219  cases  of 
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srape  Juloe  at  a  east  of  40}  cents  a  case  in  excess  irf  the  price  that 
other  jobbem  p*ld  defendant,  or  188.70. 

If  you  shall  find  for  the  plaintiff  under  the  first  count,  it  wUl  be 
oanecessaiy  f6r  you  to  give  any  attention  whatever  to  the  second 
count  If  you,  however,  should  find  that  the  defendant  was  not  a 
party  to  such  a  combination  as  has  been  described,  or  that  the  act  of 
refusing  to  sell  plaintiff  was  not  done  in  furtherance  of  such  com- 
bination.  then  you  will  have  to  consider  the  second  count  of  the  dec* 
laration. 

That  second  count  is  based  upon  an  offer  made  by  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant  in  March,  1915,  to  buy  grape  Juice  from  the  defendant 
at  a  price  at  which  the  defendant  was  selling  it  at  the  time  to  other 
Jobbers,  and  upon  defendant's  reply  that  it  would  not  sell  it  such 
grape  juice,  except  at  a  price  which  is  ordinarily  charged  retailers. 
Now  this  may  very  well  have  simply  been  a  refusal  to  sell  it,  or  at 
least  that  may  have  well  been  what  defendant  expected  to  result  from 
such  act  on  its  part  but  as  it  chose  to  give  its  action  the  form  of 
discrimination,  I  presume  it  is  not  open  to  it  to  object  that  it  did 
not  mean  what  it  said.  Now  this  is  important  only  in  this:  that  in 
the  second  section  of  the  Clayton  Act,  a  discrimination  of  the  kind 
forbidden  by  that  act  Is  an  unlawful  thing,  whether  there  was  any 
combination,  in  the  furtherance  of  which  it  was  made,  or  not  In 
order  to  find,  however,  for  the  plaintiff  under  this  count  in  addition 
to  finding  the  discrimination  you  will  have  to  find  that  the  effect  of 
such  discrimination  is  substantially  to  lessen  competition.  Now  a 
plan  which  is  Intended  to  eliminate  competition  in  the  price  of  a  par- 
ticular article  you  may  weU  hold  to  be  a  plan  which  tends  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition,  and  if  such  discrimination  is  made  in 
furtherance  of  such  a  plan,  that  is,  a  plan  to  prevent  competition  in 
resale  prices,  you  may  well  hold  that  the  discrimination  will  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition.  If  you  find  for  the  defendant  on  the 
first  and  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  second  count  your  method  of  calcu- 
lating damages  will  be  precisely  the  same,  except  that  your  starting 
point  will  be  the  time  at  which  the  discrimination  was  made,  to  wit 
January  18,  1915,  and  you  can  then  allow  damages  to  plaintiff  only 
for  the  consequences  of  the  continuance  of  the  acts  for  the  something 
less  than  four  months  preceding  the  bringing  of  the  suit  in  this  case, 
and  from  the  date  of  the  bringing  of  the  suit  to  the  present  time. 
The  method  of  calculating  the  damages  would,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
be  precisely  the  same  under  the  second  count  as  under  the  first. 

In  bringing  in  your  verdict  if  you  find  for  the  defendant,  generally 
you  simply  say,  '*We  find  for  the  defendant."  If  you  find  for  the 
plaintiff  on  the  first  count  simply  say,  "  We  find  for  the  plaintiff  on 
the  first  count  and  assess  the  damages  up  to  the  date  of  the  bringing 

of  the  suit  at dollars,  and  the  damages  since  the  bringing  of 

the  suit  at dollars."    If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  find 

for  the  plaintiff  on  the  first  count  but  do  find  for  the  plaintiff  on  the 
second  count,  you  will  lay,  "We  find  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  second 
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eoant,  and  anefls  Its  damages  up  to  the  date  of  llie  iMtegta^  of  this 

salt  at dollars,  and  since  the  bringiiig  of  the  salt  at dol* 

uurs. 

In  closing  I  shall  say  to  yon  that  while,  as  I  ha^e  already  said,  the 
law  yon  must  take  from  me,  yon  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  facts.  I 
have  discussed  them,  but  what  I  have  to  say  about  them,  or  any 
opinion  that  I  have  intimated,  or  without  Intimating  you  mmj  think 
or  gness  I  have  arrived  at,  should  not  In  any  sense  be  controUlns 
upon  you.  Tours  is  the  responsibility  of  passing  on  the  facts.  They 
are  left  entirely  to  your  decision. 


FREY  &  SON  (INC.)  v.  THE  CUDAHY  PACKING 

COMPANY." 

(District  Court,  D.  Maryland.    May  25,  1917.) 

[Not  reported.] 

Manuvactubeb  Mat  Not  Induce  ob  Bbino  About  Violation  or  Law. — 
No  man  may  willfully  and  knowingly  use  his  money,  his  Industry, 
his  brains,  or  his  right  to  pick  and  choose  among  his  would-be  cus- 
tomers to  induce  or  bring  about  a  violation  of  law,  or  to  do  or  pro- 
cure the  doing  of  some  act  which  the  law  forbids.^ 

Combination  in  Restraint  op  Tbadb  Not  Jubtifibd  bt  Its  Bbns- 
nciAL  Effect. — If  a  contract  or  combination  be  in  unrsasonable  re- 
straint of  trade,  the  fact  that  In  a  particular  given  case  the  court 
or  Jury  may  think  the  result  of  a  contract  or  combination  may  be 
on  the  whole  beneficial  rather  than  harmful,  will  not  Justify  such 
contract  or  combination. 

AOBEEMENT  FOB  DESTRUCTION  OF  COMPETITION   AND  FIXING  OF  PBICBS, 

Void. — Any  agreement  having  for  its  purpose  the  destruction  of 
competition  and  the  fixing  of  prices,  is  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
terest and  void. 
Pabtt  TO  Aqseembnt  TO  Fix  ob  Maintain  Pbices  Liabui  fob  Dam- 
ages.— ^No  man  has  a  right  to  be  a  party  to  an  agreement  or  com- 
bination to  fix  or  maintain  prices,  and  one  who  does  something  to 
further  such  an  illegal  object  is  liable  for  damages  to  a  party  there- 
by injured. 

At  Law.  Action  by  Frey  &  Son  (Inc.)  against  The  Cadahy 
Packing  Co.,  for  damages,  for  the  refusal  of  the  defendant 
to  sell  it  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  except  at  retail  prices,  because 

•For  prior  opinions  (228  Fed.  209),  see  ante,  p.  375;  (282  Fed.  640), 
see  ante,  p.  888.    For  later  opinion  (248  Fed.  205)  see  fiott,  page  .^ 
^  Syllabus  by  the  compilers. 
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of  its  refu8i»I  to  maintain  the  fixed  resale  price  of  its  cleanser 
made  by  defendant.  There  was  a  verdict  and  judgment  for 
plaintiff  in  the  same  of  $2,139  for  damages  to  date  of  suit ; 
the  court  not  allowing  damages  from  date  of  suit  to  date  of 
verdict 

Horace  T.  Smithy  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Daniel  W.  Baker^ 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  plaintiff. 

Washington  Bowie^  jr,^  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Gilbert  ^. 
Montagucy  of  New  York  City,  for  defendant. 

CHARGE  TO  THE  JURY. 

Rose,  District  Judged 

Qenilemen  of  the  jury: 

As  you  know,  gentlemen,  this  case  Is  brought  under  the  Anti-Trust 
Acts.  Those  acts  forbid  certain  things,  and  they  further  say  that  if 
anyone  is  injured  by  the  doing  of  some  one  of  those  forbidden  things 
he  may  bring  a  suit  at  law  to  recover  for  the  damage  so  done. 

The  plalntilTs  amended  declaration  contains  two  counts.  The  first 
alleges  that  the  prohibition  against  which  the  defendant  is  said  to 
have  ofTended  is  that  imposed  by  the  first  section  of  the  original 
Sherman  Act  which  prohibits  contracts,  combinations,  and  conspira- 
cies in  restraint  of  interstate  trade. 

The  second  count  sets  up  a  breach  of  the  second  section  of  the 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  passed  October  15,  1914.  This  section  makes 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  as  defendant  was,  in  interstate 
commerce,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  discriminate  In  price  be- 
tween different  purchasers  of  commodities  where  the  effect  of  such 
discrimination  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  allegations  of  the  first  count.  I  will 
not  deal  with  more  or  less  undisputed  things  alleged  in  the  first 
count.  The  defendant  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  the 
plalntlfl?  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  These  are  matters  which 
have  been  proved  and  are  not  in  controversy  here,  so  I  will  pass  to 
the  matters  which  are  more  vital  because  disputed  more  or  less  seri- 
ously. 

The  plaintiff  says  there  was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade, 
inspired  and  brought  about  by  the  defendant,  and  to  which  defendant 
was  a  party.  It  says  that  the  particular  combination  of  which  it 
complains  was  one  to  prevent  any  Jobber  from  selling  to  a  retailer 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser  below  certain  prices  designated  by  the  defendant, 
and  it  says  it  was  injured  by  an  act  done  in  furtherance  of  such 
combination,  vis,  by  refusal  of  the  defendant  to  sell  to  it  Old  Dutch 
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Cleanser,  because  It  bad  in  fact  refused  to  beoome  a  party  to  aoeb 

combination. 

Ordinarily  no  man  has  a  right  to  complain  because  another  man 
will  not  sell  him  something  that  belongs  to  that  other  man,  nor  does 
he  <»dlnarily  get  any  better  right  to  complain  merely  because  snefa 
other  will  sell  to  other  persons  the  kind  of  things  that  the  one  oom- 
plaining  wants  to  buy,  but  will  not  sell  them  to  the  complainant  Of 
course,  this  rule  is  not  uniyersally  true.  As  to  certain  sorts  of 
services  or  accommodations,  such  as  those  of  a  common  carriar, 
keeper  of  a  public  elevator,  Idd,  a  company  that  conducts  a  telephone 
or  telegraph  service,  etc.,  in  which  one  holds  himself  ready  to  serve 
th6  public,  he  must  serve  all  the  public,  and  may  not  for  any  arbitrary 
reason  of  his  own  refuse  to  serve  any  particular  member  of  the  public. 
But  those  cases  are  exceptional  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordi- 
nary sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.  There,  In  the  absence  of 
any  statutory  prohibition,  any  man  may  pick  and  choose  as  he  sees  fit 
among  would-be  customers.  I  say  in  the  absence  of  statute,  because 
that  is  all  that  is  here  necessary  to  say.  Whether  under  any  circum- 
stances Ck>ngress  can  constitutionally  limit  this  right,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  case  to  inquire ;  but  Ck)ngress  has  not  done  so,  and,  indeed, 
in  its  last  enactment  on  the  subject  it  says  that  nothing  contained  in 
the  act  shall  prevent  persons  engaged  in  selling  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  in  commerce  from  selecting  their  own  customers  in  bona 
fide  transactions  and  not  in  restraint  of  trade.  Defendant  has  asked 
me  to  say  to  you — or  at  least  I  assume  it  argues^  among  other 
things — that  it  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  stop  dealing  with  a 
jobber  for  rensons  sufficient  to  itself,  and  that  it  and  any  other 
manufacturer  has  an  unquestioned  riglit  to  deal  with  or  stop  deal- 
ing with  any  jobber  who  handles  its  product;  and  where  it  distrib- 
utes its  protluct  through  jobbers,  upon  whose  methods  of  business  it 
is  largely  dependent  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  its  product,  it 
has  a  right  to  choose  the  jobbers  through  whom  it  will  sell  and  dis- 
tribute its  products. 

Now  all  these  statements  are  true.  Defendant  further  asks  me, 
however,  to  say  that  the  reasons  which  Influence  a  manufacturer  In 
such  cases  to  choose  between  Jobbers,  or  to  stop  dealing  with  a  par- 
ticular jobber,  are  of  no  consequence.  Ordinarily  this  is  true.  It  is 
always  true  except  under  circumstances  which  I  shall  hereafter 
specify.  The  reasons  why  a  dealer  would  have  a  right  to  decline  to 
sell  to  a  particular  man,  and  should  not  be  called  on  to  explain  or 
defend  his  actions  in  so  doing,  are  obvious  to  everyone^ — certainly  to 
every  business  man.  There  are  a  great  many  such  reasons.  Tou  may 
doubt  the  credit  of  some  one  who  wants  to  buy  from  you.  You  could 
cot  prove  that  his  credit  was  not  good,  and  you  would  have  no  right 
to  say  to  anyone  that  you  did  not  think  it  was.  Perhaps  you  could 
not  define  to  yourself  just  what  were  the  causes  that  led  you  to  sus- 
pect his  credit.  Perhaps  five  times  out  of  six  it  would  have  turned, 
out  you  could  have  sold  him  safely,  but  the  loss  which  you  would  Id- 
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cur  on  No.  6,  had  yon  sold  him,  would  have  been  aereral  timeB  the 
aggregate  profit  you  would  have  made  on  sales  numbers  one  to  five. 
And  then,  there  are  other  men  whose  financial  responsibility  is  un- 
questioned, but  with  whom  you  think  it  might  not  be  well  to  deaL 
No  matter  how  they  get  on  with  other  people,  you  and  they  do  not 
pull  it  off  comfortably,  and  business  relations  between  you  and  them 
you  fear  will  never  be  worth  while;  and  then  there  are  others  who 
can  pay  their  bills  and  who  do  pay  them  when  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  out  of  it,  with  whom  you  do  not  want  to  deaL  The  sort  of 
people  who  on  a  falling  market  always  object  that  the  goods  are 
damaged,  short  in  quantity,  etc.  Most  of  us  come  across  some  people 
whom  experience  has  taught  us  it  is  well  to  keep  dear  of.  After  a 
while  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  lend  them  a  dime  on  the 
collateral  of  a  gold  dollar  we  will  have  reason  to  regret  it  Therefore 
the-  law  is,  and  with  some  very  few  limitations,  I  presume  always 
must  be,  that  whether  a  man  will  sell  another  or  not  is  a  matter  for 
the  seller  to  determine  for  himself. 

Absolute,  or  nearly  absolute,  as  the  right  to  select  one*s  customers 
may  be,  it  ^s  doubtless  no  more  absolute  than  our  other  rights,  such 
as  our  right  to  use  our  capital.  Industry,  and  our  brains  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  take  it,  however,  and  I  shaU  so  instruct  you  that  the 
law  is,  no  man  may  wilfully  and  knowingly  use  his  money,  his 
industry,  his  brains,  or  his  right  to  pick  and  choose  among  his 
would-be  customers,  to  induce  or  bring  about  a  violation  of  law; 
that  is  to  say,  to  do  or  procure  the  doing  of  some  act  which  the  law 
forbids. 

Now  in  this  case,  plaintifl!  says  that  the  law  does  forbid  any  com- 
bination or  agreement  to  maintain  the  price  of  any  article.  One 
must  bear  in  mind  what  that  contention  la  It  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  right  of  the  defendant  to  fix  the  price  at  which  It  will 
sell  its  goods  to  anyone.  One  of  the  principal  purposes,  perhaps  one 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  was  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  monopolies.  Now  there  is  in  this  case  no 
question  as  to  defendant's  monopolization  of  cleansers.  Plaintiff  does 
not  contend  that  it  can  not  get  cleansers,  but  its  complaint  is  limited 
to  the  charge  that  it  can  not  get  Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  The  name 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser  Is  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  I  presume.  It  is  a 
trade-mark  under  which  defendant  sells  its  c\^nser.  No  one  otlier 
than  the  defendant,  apparently,  has  the  right  to  manufacture  an 
article  and  call  it  Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  By  the  nature  of  things, 
therefore,  defendant  has  a  monopoly  in  the  original  production  of 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  because  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  after  all,  means 
nothing  more  or  other  than  the  cleanser  made  by  defendant  Defend- 
ant, being  the  lawful  owner  of  the  cleanser,  may  sell  it  at  whatever 
price  it  can  induce  anyone  to  pay  for  it  But  Congress  has  also 
prohibited  combinations,  contracts,  or  conspiracies  in  the  restraint  of 
Interstate  trade.  That  does  not  mean  tliat  all  contracts  or  combl- 
oations  which  restrain  competition  are  necessarily  prohibited  by 
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statute.  The  statate  Itself  is  to  be  read,  as  the  Supreme  CJoart  hafc 
told  OS,  In  the  light  of  reason,  but  there  are  certain  Itind^  of  contracts 
and  combinations  which  the  Supreme  Court,  as  I  understand  It,  has 
held  to  be  contracts  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and  If  a 
contract  or  combination  belongs  to  that  class,  the  fact  that  In  a 
particular  given  case  the  court  or  jury  may  think  that  the  result 
of  the  combination  or  contract  would  on  the  whole  be  beneficial 
rather  than  harmful,  will  not  justify  It,  and  as  I  understand  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  any  agreement  having  for  its  soIp 
purpose  the  destruction  of  competition,  and  the  fixing  of  prices  Is 
injurious  to  the  public  interests  and  void.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
agreement  or  combination  must  be  the  fixing  of  prices.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  parties  to  It  may  not  expect,  and,  for  that  matter, 
reasonably  expect,  to  derlye  various  benefits  from  such  fixing  and 
maintaining  of  prices.  It  does  mean  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
agreement  itself  Is  to  maintain  prices.  Now,  no  one  has  a  right  to  be 
a  party  to  such  a  contract  or  combination,  and  one  who  does  becmne 
a  party  to  It  has  no  right  to  do  anything  to  further  its  object,  whether 
the  thing  so  done  would  or  would  not  otherwise  be  within  Its  clear 
right.  One  who  does  something  to  further  the  Illegal  object,  and  in 
so  doing  injures  and  Intends  to  injure  someone  else,  has  done  wrong, 
and  if  that  something  is  done  in  the  promotion  or  furtherance  of  a 
contract  or  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  he  has  done 
something  for  which  the  person  injured  may  require  him  to  account 
in  damages. 

Now,  clearly  under  this  statement  of  the  law,  the  defendant  can 
not  be  held  liable  under  the  first  count,  unless  It  was  a  party  to 
a  contract  or  combination  or  conspiracy  to  fix  and  maintain  prices. 
Defendant  denies  it  was  a  party  to  any  combination,  contract  or 
ccmsplracy  for  such  purpose.  It  says  It  merely  notified  the  jobbing 
trade  what  prices  it  thought  were  the  lowest  at  which  jobbers  could 
resell  its  product  and  make  enough  return  thereon  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  push  the  sale  of  such  product.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
plaintiff  that  with  reference  to  most  of  the  jobbers,  at  least,  there  was 
no  written  and  signed  agreement  on  the  subject  and  none  couched 
in  any  formal  or  express  terras,  although  It  Is  in  evidence  that  the 
defendant,  suspecting  the  firm  of  Frey  &  Thomas,  of  York,  Pa.,  of 
cutting  prices,  did  ask  .them  to  enter  into  a  formal  written  agreement 
to  maintain  prices,  which  draft  of  agreement  has  been  offered  in 
evidence ;  but  in  that  case  no  agreement  was  actually  formed  because 
Frey  &  Thomas  declined  to  enter  into  It  and,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Thomas,  they  have  not  been  able  to  buy  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  from  defendant  since,  except  at  the  price  at  which  it  was 
usually  sold  to  retailers. 

A  number  of  jobbers  here  in  Baltimore  have  testified  that  they 
have  for  years  been  purchasers  of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  from  the 
defendant,  and  that  they  had  entered  into  no  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  some  of  them,  at  least,  testily  that  they  did  not  ftel  under 
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any  obligation,  either  moral  or  otherwise,  to  maintain  such  prices. 
Many  of  them  said  that  they  always  had  maintained  them,  and  some 
o^  them  who  so  said  did  so  because  they  would  not  have  handled 
the  goods  at  all  If  they  could  not  have  resold  them  at  a  figure  at 
least  as  high  as  they  received  for  them ;  and  others  give  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  respecting  manufacturers' 
wishes  as  to  resale  prices.  Some  of  them  say  that  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  would  be  dealing  quite  fairly  with  the  manufacturer  or 
with  their  competitors  if  they  did  sell  below  the  resale  prices  named 
by  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  defendemt  from  time  to  time  Issued 
circulars  to  the  trade,  in  which  such  circulars  appeared  statements 
like  the  following: 

"  Our  business,  and  especially  the  extension  of  the  trade  in  these 
articles,  depends  mainly  upon  their  success  in  the  market,  and  wo 
therefore  consider  it  essential  to  make  every  fair  effort  to  assure  to 
each  merchant  a  steady  and  reasonable  profit  Uniform  and  fair 
Jobbing  and  retail  prices  and  trading  provisions  accomplish  this,  and 
we  further  expect  by  such  uniform  sales  promotion  to  gain  a  prac- 
tical benefit  in  increased  business  to  ourselves,  to  the  Jobber,  and 
to  the  retail  merchant,  and  to  merit  their  united  appreciation,  good 
will,  and  support." 

And  then  in  rather  prominent  tyi)e: 

"  In  relation  to  wholesalers  supplying  one  another.  Important 
It  is  the  Intent  of  our  selling  provisions  governing  distribution  from 
Jobbers'  stock  (or  drop  shipments  from  factory  for  account  of  Job- 
ber) that  the  prices  provided  for  different  quantity  lots,  are  to  govern 
without  exception.  If  wholesalers  should  sell  other  wholesalers  or 
distributors  at  an  intermediate  price  between  Jobbers'  cost  and  the 
fixed  retail  price,  special  prices  might  thereby  gradually  be  extended 
to  semi-Jobbers,  to  the  ultimate  restriction  of  our  business.  Any 
sales  by  Jobbers  at  special  prices  would  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
enable  the  purchaser,  whether  Jobber,  large  retailer,  or  otherwise, 
to  demoralize  prices  and  disturb  the  entire  business  In  these  prod- 
ucts. To  prevent  this  [and  the  following  appears  In  red  type]  It 
Is  therefore  essential  that  we  be  the  only  ones  to  decide  who  is  to 
buy  at  wholesale  prices  [there  the  red  type  ends],  and  It  Is  for  that 
reason  the  Jobbers*  sales  to  other  Jobbers  and  distributors  should 
be  strictly  at  our  published  retail  list  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  same 
price  at  which  the  Jobber  would  sell  to  any  retailer.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  so  much  Importance  that  we  deem  It  essential  to  bring  it  promi- 
nently to  your  notice  by  this  means." 

And  then  in  red  type  in  the  same  circular  appears.  "Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  and  Dutch  Hand  Soap  will  be  sold  at  Jobbers*  prices  to 
only  such  Jobbers  as  strictly  observe  the  retail  selling  prices  In  this 
list  in  all  of  their  resales,  whether  to  their  regular  retail  trade  or 
to  other  Jobbers  and  distributors,*' 
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The  quotations  I  haye  made  are  in  evidence  in  the  drcalar  dated 
October  1,  1912.  There  is  another  one  In  evidence  dated  January  1, 
1910,  but  it  appears  in  respects  mentioned  to  be  substantially,  I 
think,  verbally  identical  with  the  one  of  October  1,  1912.  These  quo- 
tations are  from  a  circular  which  is  called  "  Selling  Price  to  Re- 
tailers." The  same  notice  appears  in  a  circular  marked  "Jobbers* 
Cost*'  issued  by  the  defendant  under  date  of  January  1,  1910.  On 
April  6,  1914,  there  is  in  evidence  a  circular  issued  by  defendant  and 
called  "Distributing  Agents'  Compensation."  In  this  circular  it  is 
stated: 

"For  the  most  practical  and  economical  merchandising  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  trade  we  appoint  distributing  agents,  the  same  being 
taken  from  business  houses  doing  exclusive  jobbing  trade.  To  insure 
the  availability  and  success  of  their  work,  and  of  our  important  and 
constant  national  advertising,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  trade, 
uniformity  and  equality  as  to  terms,  delivery,  and  price  is  essential. 
It  is,  therefore,  required  of  our  distributing  agents  that  they  fully 
cooperate  with  us  in  this  direction,  as  per  terms,  conditions,  and 
prices  laid  down  in  our  published  General  Sales  List.  The  goods  that 
we  deliver  to  our  distributing  agents  are  for  sale  to  our  mutual  re- 
tail trade,  and  is  not  intended  that  our  distributing  agents  sell  same 
to  other  wholesalers,  as  we  are  prepared  to  distribute  through  them 
in  all  cases  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  our  published  Sale  Pro- 
visions. We  especially  desire  to  point  out  that  this  remuneration  to 
our  distributing  agents  may  not  be  given  away  by  them,  wholly  or 
in  part,  to  any  class  of  trade,  either  Jobbers,  semi-Jobbers,  retailers,  or 
consumers.  All  quotations,  bids,  sales,  and  invoices  should  be  at  a 
rate  not  lower  than  laid  down  in  our  published  General  Sales  List. 
Quantity  orders  should  not  be  booked  or  deliveries  made,  excepting  to 
one  buyer  at  one  time,  and  distributing  agents  should  not  entertain 
orders  where  pooling  is  known  or  probably  exists.  Discount:  Not 
more  than  two  per  cent  for  cash  for  remittance  received  within  the 
cash  discount  period  should  be  allowed.  Cash  discounts  should  not 
be  allowed  from  quotations,  bids,  or  orders,  nor  should  it  be  deducted 
from  invoice  on  the  assumption  that  the  customer  will  pay  cash." 

There  can  be,  of  course,  no  question  here  that  the  defendant  did 
all  that  it  could  do  to  make  dealers  believe  that  it  would  refuse  to 
sell  them  except  at  the  price  at  which  any  retailer  could  buy,  if  they 
did  not  in  all  respects  maintain  the  price  list  that  it  fixed,  and  it  is 
in  evidence  that  it  did  refuse  to  sell  Jobbers  whom  it  believed  were 
not  maintaining  these  resale  prices,  and  on  every  bill  sent  to  a  whole- 
saler by  the  defendant  there  appears  to  have  been  stamped  a  notice 
that  ''All  your  quotations,  bids,  sales,  and  invoices  for  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser,  either  to  Jobbers,  semi-Jobbers,  retailers,  or  consumers, 
should  be  at  a  rate  not  lower  than  laid  down  in  our  published  Gen- 
eral Sales  List." 

I  should  say  a  word  here,  perhaps,  about  the  phrase  "  distributor  ** 
which  appears,  some  time  between  October,  1912,  and  April,  1914,  to 
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hnre  been  snbstitiited  by  defendant  In  adyertislng  literature  for  the 
phrase  '^Jobber.*'  So  far  as  the  testimony  has  disclosed,  and  so  far 
as  any  of  the  Jobbers  who  have  testified  are  concerned,  the  change  was 
a  change  in  name  only.  The  goods  were  sold  to  so-called  distributing 
agimts  just  as  they  had  been  sold  to  jobbers,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
need  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  such  a  change  of  name.  It  fur- 
ther appears  from  the  testimony  that  defendant  did  sell  its  goods  to 
substantially  all  the  wholesale  grocers  of  Baltimore.  There  were  a 
▼ery  few  exceptions,  and  the  reasons  for  them  you  have  heard.  It 
sold  for  years  to  the  plaintifF,  and  It  stopped  selling  plaintiff  at  the 
prices  at  which  it  had  been  selling  to  plaintiff  and  at  which  it  con- 
tinued to  sell  to  the  other  jobbers  in  Baltimore  to  whom  it  had  pre- 
Tlously  been  selling,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  Mr.  Frey*s  testi- 
mony, and  from  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  him  and  the 
defendant's  agents,  that  no  other  complaint  was  made  against  him 
except  that  he  had  cut  the  resale  prices.  You  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  if  there  had  been  any  other  reason  whatever  for  cutting 
him  off,  defendant  would  have  offered  evidence  to  show  the  existence 
of  such  reason,  but  none  such  was  offered.  I  thinlc  you  will  be  en- 
tirely justified  in  finding  that  the  refusal  to  sell,  if  you  shall  find  a 
refusal,  or  a  discrimination  against  Frey,  if  you  r^ard  what  the  de- 
fendant did  as  a  discrimination  rather  than  a  refusal,  was  due  en- 
tirely to  defendant's  belief  that  Frey  had  cut  the  prices  and  was  likely 
to  continue  so  to  do.  If  you  shall  find  that  the  plaintiff  was  cut  off 
and  that  the  reason  for  defendant's  refusal  to  sell  It  at  less  than  the 
price  at  which  sales  wa-e  made  to  retailers,  was  his  cutting  of  prices, 
yofu  will  have  to  Inquire  whether  such  action  was  taken  by  defendant 
in  furtherance  of  the  combination  to  maintain  resale  prices,  if  you 
BbaU  find  the  existence  of  such  combination.  If  one  large  wholesale 
jobber  cuts  prices  on  any  considerable  scale,  quite  obviously  his  com- 
petitors, the  other  wholesale  jobbers,  will  have  to  do  the  same  or 
cease  to  deal  in  the  article.  If  there  was  any  such  combination,  you 
may  hold  that  it  was  necessary  for  its  maintenance  that  defendant 
should  in  some  way  stop  any  large  jobber  from  cutting  prices,  If  It 
could,  and  you  may,  therefore,  have  little  difficulty  in  holding  that  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  resale  prices  fixed  by  it  that 
it  dealt  with  the  plaintiff  as  it  did. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  controversy  as 
to  this  first  count  on  any  possible  question,  except  whether  there  was 
a  combination,  and  as  to  whether  what  the  defendant  did  with  refer- 
ence to  Frey  was  a  refusal  or  a  mere  discrimination.  I  can  only  say 
to  you  that  if  you  shall  find  that  the  defendant  indicated  a  sales 
plan  to  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  which  plan  fixed  the  price  be- 
low  which  the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  were  not  to  sell  to  retailers, 
and  yon  find  defendant  called  this  particular  feature  of  this  plan  to 
their  attention  on  very  many  different  occasions,  and  you  find  the 
great  majority  of  than  not  only  expressing  no  dissent  from  such  plan 
but  actually  cooperating  in  carrying  it  out  by  themselves  s^lng  at 
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the  prices  named,  you  may  reasonably  find  from  sach  fiict  that  Uiere 
was  an  greement  or  combination  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  Antl- 
Trust  Act.  Of  course  you  understand  that  the  plaintiff  must  naake 
out  its  case,  and  must  satisfy  you  by  a  fair  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  Its  case  is  made  out,  and  if  your  mind  on  any  IflBoe 
in  the  case  necessary  to  your  determination  is  left  so  in  doubt  that 
you  do  not  feel  that  the  evidence  preponderates  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  defendant  must  have  the  benefit  of  It. 

In  this  case,  however,  there  Is  not  so  much  dispute  as  to  ultimate 
facts,  perhaps,  as  there  is  to  the  Inference  which  can  reasonably  be 
drawn  from  the  facts.  Now  the  defendant  says  It  never  did  refoae 
to  sell  plaintiff.  It  certainly  did  always  offer  to  sell  him  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  at  the  price  at  which,  according  to  its  sales  lAan,  wholesale 
grocers  like  himself  resold  the  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  to  retailers  or 
other  persons.  Plaintiff  says  that  was  Int^ided  to  be  a  refusal,  and 
in  fact  was  so.  Quite  clearly  If  defendant  had  said  to  the  plaintiff 
that  he  could  have  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  at  $5  a  case  It  would  have 
refused  to  sell  him  because  it  would  have  known  perfectly  well  that 
the  plaintiff  could  not  pay  such  a  price  for  that  article  to  sell  again, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  refusal  which  takes  the  form  of  the  naming  of 
a  price,  which  the  person  naming  it  knows  to  be  prohlbltocy.  Now 
In  this  case  defendant  did  offer  to  sell  plaintiff  Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
at  a  price  at  which,  buying  in  large  quantltlee,  it  could,  if  it  had  sold 
in  very  small  lots,  have  made  some  profit,  for  the  reselling  price  to 
retailers  in  one  case  lots  is  $3.40  and  in  over  250  case  lota  it  waa 
$3.20,  which  latter  price  was  that  which  defendant  quoted  to  plain- 
tiff. It  will  be  for  you  to  say,  under  all  the  facts  and  drcnmstanoea 
of  the  case  as  they  are  In  evidence,  whether  you  believe  that  the  de- 
fendant in  naming  the  price  it  did  to  plaintiff  desired  and  intended 
to  prevoit  him  from  obtaining  goods,  or  whether  it  merely  sought  alid 
Intended  to  get  from  him  a  higher  price  for  its  goods  than  it  waa 
willing  to  sell  them  for  to  other  persons  in  like  case.  If  you  think 
its  purpose  was  to  keep  him  from  getting  the  goods,  it  was  a  re- 
fusal. If  you  think  its  real  purpose  was  to  sell  him  the  goods,  but 
at  a  higher  price  than  it  charged  others  in  like  cases.  It  would  be  a 
discrimination. 

If  you  shall  find  a  refusal  in  furtherance  of  a  combination  to  main- 
tain prices,  you  should  find  for  the  plaintiff  under  the  first  count,  and 
it  will  then  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  give  any  attention  to  the  second 
count. 

I  should  say,  and  perhaps  I  have  already  said  it,  that  a  combina- 
tion, contract,  agreement,  conspiracy,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
it,  does  not  have  to  be  made  in  any  formal  way.  If  you  know  that 
I  want  you  to  do  something  and  you  know  I  will  not  deal  with  yon 
unless  you  do  that  something,  and  you  keep  on  doing  It,  there  may 
be  an  agreement  between  us  to  do  that  very  thing,  thoo^  never  a 
word  has  been  said.  In  other  words,  you  will  understand  that  it 
the  persons  were  acting  deliberately,  each  knowing  the  porpoas  ef 
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tiM  oOmt,  actually  coGperatlni;  and  working  together  to  obtain  the 
same  result,  then  yon  can  find  that  the  agreement,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  existed. 

The  second  count  charges  the  violation  of  the  Clayton  Act,  which 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  course 
of  which  commerce,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  discriminate  in 
price  between  different  purchasers  of  commodities,  where  the  effect 
of  such  discrimination  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition,  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce.  There  is  no 
question  that  defendant  did  charge  plaintiff  more  for  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  than  it  charged  others  in  like  line  of  business  with  plaintiff, 
and  if  you  shall  find,  as  from  the  evidence  you  may  very  well  find, 
that  the  intent  of  such  discrimination  was  to  maintain  the  resale 
prices  fixed  by  the  defendant,  you  may  well  find  that  the  effect  of 
such  discrimination  was  to  substantially  lessen  competition,  as  you 
may  find  in  view  of  the  repeated  warnings  given  by  defendant  in  its 
literature  that  the  discrimination  against  plaintiff  would  operate  to 
make  other  Jobl)ers  and  wholesalers  fearful  to  indulge  in  any  compe- 
tition in  price  in  this  article. 

If  you  shall  find  a  refusal  in  furtherance  of  a  combination  to 
maintain  prices,  you  should  find  for  the  plaintiff  under  the  first 
count,  and  it  will  then  be  unnecessary  f6r  you  to  give  any  attention 
to  the  second  count  In  determining  whether  or  not  there  is  a  com- 
bination of  this  kind  I  have  described  to  which  the  defendant  was 
a  party,  and  whether  at  not  its  refusal  to  sell  plaintiff  was  in  further- 
ance of  such  combination,  you  must  not  allow  your  judgment  to  be 
influenced  by  any  economic  or  business  views  you  may  hold  or  any 
doubts  that  you  may  have  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  law.  If  you 'went 
into  that  field,  you  might  have  to  go  very  far  indeed.  One  of  the 
great  problems  of , the  modern  day,  and  perhaps  of  all  days,  is  pre- 
venting waste,  in  the  process  of  getting  goods  from  their  original 
purchaser  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  problem  is  complex  and 
difficult  in  the  highest  degree.  Such  questions  can  not  be  fought  out 
in  individual  trials,  for  in  the  nature  of  the  case  there  would  be 
almost  as  many  conclusions  as  there  are  different  cases  tried.  We 
must  apply  the  law  as  it  is,  and  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the 
law  as  it  is  you  must  take  to  be  what  I  say  it  is.  If  I  am  wrong 
as  to  what  the  law  is,  the  Appellate  Court  will  correct  the  error.  If 
I  am  right  as  to  what  the  law  is,  and  the  law  itself  is  an  unwise 
one.  Congress  alone  can  change  it.  Under  your  oaths  of  office  you 
must  enforce  the  law  as  the  law  now  stands. 

If  you  shall  reach  the  conclusion  upon  a  pr^K>nderance  of  the  evi-^ 
dence  that  the  defendant  was  a  party  to  such  combination  and  that 
to  further  its  object  it  refused  to  sell  the  plaintiff  Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
for  such  purpose,  then  it  will  be  your  duty  to  inquire  what  damage 
plaintiff  actually  suffered  as  a  result  of  such  refusal.  If  plaintiff 
had  been  able  to  obtain  Old  Dutch  Qeahser  from  the  defendant  at 
the  price  at  which  other  persons  in  like  line  of  business  in  Baltimore 
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had  obtained  it,  the  evidence  indicates  that  be  would  have  been  able 
to  iiaye  resold  it  to  his  custom^s  at  a  profit  He  lost  that  profit  be- 
cause be  could  not  get  the  product  from  defendant,  or  lost  part  of 
the  profit  because  he  could  not  get  it  at  a  price  as  low  as  that  paid 
by  others.  Now,  how  are  you  to  determine  how  much  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  the  plaintiff  would  have  sold  if  he  had  had  the  chance  to 
sell  any?  Well,  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  time  at  which 
defendant  took  plaintiff  off  its  preferred  list,  as  it  calls  it,  plaintiff 
had  bought  and  substantially  sold  some  6*663  cases,  or  an  average 
of  over  2,200  cases  a  year.  The  total  volume  of  its  business  in  all 
lines  during  that  time  averaged  something  like  $1,800,000  a  year,  and 
during  the  period  intervening  between  the  time  defendant  took  the 
action  complained  of  and  the  institulion  of  this  suit,  defendant  was 
doing  a  business  of  perhaps  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year. 
You  may  not  unnaturally  conclude,  in  view  of  the  high  public  favor 
in  which  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  is  h^d, 
that  plaintiff's  sales  of  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  would  have  increased  pro- 
portionately to  that  of  the  rest  of  his  business.  That  is  to  say,  that 
if  it  sold  something  in  excess  of  2,500  cases  a  year  of  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser,  you  may  find  that  during  the  period  lapsing  l)etween  the 
cutting  off  and  the  bringing  of  this  suit,  it  would  have  sold  some- 
where upward  of  3,000  cases,  and  if  you  shall  so  find — and  you  are 
not  bound  to;  it  is  entirely  in  your  sound  business  Judgment— you 
will  have  to  determine  what  profit  plaintiff  would  have  made  on  such 
volume  of  business.  He  paid  about  $2.96  a  case  for  it,  less  2  per  cent 
discount.  There  were  some  103  cases  which  he  resold  at  practically 
no  profit,  and  he  claims  he  sold  most  of  the  other  6,658  cases  at  $8.40 
a  case.  He  admits  that  there  was  some  cutting.  He  thinks  it  was 
made  with  only  five  customers.  He  Is  not  able  to  tell  what  quantity 
these  five  customers  took.  As  to  them,  it  was  sold  as  low  as  $3.15. 
He  has  said  he  sold  almost  exclusively  in  l-csLse  lots,  but  defendant 
has  produced  a  large  number  of  orders  which  tend  to  show  that  he 
may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  small  proportion  of  6-case  lots  ordered 
by  his  customers.  However,  that  may  be,  the  testimony  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  his  average  profit  on  what  he  sold  was  not  more,  and 
you  may  think  if  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  it,  would  not  have  been 
less  than  20  cents  a  case,  which  on  3,000  cases,  which  you  may  esti- 
mate as  the  quantity  he  would  have  sold  between  the  time  he  was 
cut  off  and  the  bringing  of  this  suit,  if  he  had  had  the  chance  to  make 
such  sales,  would  be  $600.  If  you  think  that  he  would  have  obtained 
a  higher  average  profit,  you  will  increase  the  estimate  of  his  damage 
accordingly.  Of  course  if  you  think  his  profit  would  have  been 
smaller,  you  will  cut  it  down.  Aft^  you  have  ascertained  the  actual 
damage,  the  law  requires  you  to  multiply  it  by  three.  If,  for  ezBn]4;)le, 
you  find  that  the  plaintiff's  actual  damage  waS  $600,  and  decide  that 
he  is  entitled  to  recover  therefor,  you  multiply  that  $000  by  threes 
and  return  a  verdict  for  $1,600. 
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This  suit  was  brought  in  May,  1915,  two  years  ago.  Plaintiff 
thinks  it  is  entitled  to  damages  not  only  for  the  period  before  the 
suit  was  brought,  but  for  these  two  years.  The  question  of  law  Is 
a  dose  one  and  I  shall  ask  you  therefore  in  your  verdict,  if  you  shall 
find  for  the  plaintiff,  to  find  that  its  damages  up  to  the  date  of  the 
bringing  of  the  suit  were  so  much,  say  for  illustration  $1,800,  but 
only  for  illustration,  and  that  for  the  two  years  since  the  bringing 
of  the  suit,  in  which  time  you  will  find  he  would  have  sold  between 
five  thousand  and  six  thousand  cases,  that  his  damages  were  so 
much.  In  eadi  case,  you  understand,  you  first  ascertain  what  the 
actual  damage  is,  and  multiply  it  by  three. 

Now,  gentlemen,  while  you  are  to  take  the  law  from  me,  there  is 
a  tribunal  in  Richmond,  and  ultimately  in  Washington,  that  corrects 
the  very  many  blunders  in  the  law  that  we  Judges  down  here  make. 
On  the  law  I  am  speaking  ex  cathedra  now  and  for  your  purposes 
I  am.  infallible.  But  on  all  questions  of  fact  you  are  the  sole  judges. 
If  I  have  intimated  any  opinion  upon  the  facts  in  this  case  those 
opinions  are  not  binding  on  you  except  in  so  far  as  they  commend 
themselves  to  your  Judgment.  The  facts  are  entirely  for  you  to 
decide,  and  the  responsibility  rests  uiwn  you. 


LOWE  MOTOR  SUPPLIES  COAIPANY  v.  WEED 
CHAIN  TIRE  GRIP  COMPANY,  AND  MOTOR  CAR 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY. 

(District  Court,  a  D.  New  York.    May  5,  1917.) 

[Not  reported.] 

Seobman  Law — ^Dam aqks  Recoverable  Under  fob  Yioiation. — ^In  an 
action  for  damages  under  the  Sherman  Law,  the  damages  recoyer- 
able  are  the  loss  of  profits  that  would  have  been  made  If  tl>e 
plaintiff  had  been  permitted,  as  freely  as  the  law  says  he  should 
be  permitted,  to  get  his  supply  of  goods  to  meet  the  needs  of  his 
customers.' 

Manufactubeb  Can  Not  Control  Resaia  Price  of  His  Product. — A 
manufacturer  can  not,  under  the  Sherman  Law,  control  the  resale 
price  of  his  goods,  whether  they  be  protected  by  a  trade-marlc,  a 
copyright,  or  a  patent,  or  not,  and  whether  sold  by  a  Jobber  or  by 
a  dealer. 

Patent  Dobs  Not  Oivb  Owner  the  Right,  After  Sale,  to  Further 
Control  Patented  Article. — ^The  monopoly  to  sell,  granted  by  the 
patent  law,  does  not  give  the  owner  any  right,  after  he  has  once 
sold  a  patented  article,  to  control  its  further  disposition,  because  It 
is  a  patented  article,  any  more  than  if  it  was  not  a  patented  article. 

*  Syllabus  by  the  compilers^ 
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At  Law.  Action  by  Lowe  Motor  Supplies  Company, 
against  the  Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Company  and  the  Motor 
Car  Equipment  Company,  for  damages  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  refusal  of  the  defendant  companies  to  furnish  plain- 
tiff Weed  tire  chains,  defendants  having  entered  into  a  com- 
bination to  fix  and  control  the  resale  price  of  such  chains, 
plaintiffs  having  failed  to  maintain  the  prices  so  fixed. 

There  was  a  verdict  for  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $12,000. 

Louis  Vorhaua^  counsel  for  plaintiff. 

Charles  T.  Terry  and  E.  W.  McMahon^  counsel  for  Weed 
Chain  Tire  Grip  Company. 

Charles  A,  Taussig^  counsel  for  Motor  Car  Equipment 
Company. 

CHARGE  TO  THE  JURT. 

Mack,  Circuit  Judge. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 

We*  are  now  reaching  the  conclusion  of  a  rather  loog-drawn-out  but 
important  case.  You  have  been  very  patient,  you  have  given  the  most 
careful  attention  both  throughout  the  evidence  and  throughout  the 
arguments  of  counsel;  and  counsel  on  both  sides  have  very  ably 
marshaled  before  you  the  evidence  in  the  case  as  each  of  them  views 
it,  to  his  own  interest,  of  course.  That  is  natural,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  counsel.  But,  both  have  summed  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary,  I  believe,  for  me  to  attempt  again  to  review  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

It  is  my  duty  primarily  to  charge  you  as  to  the  law  which  shall 
control  you  in  your  consideration  of  the  evidence,  and  what  I  say  as 
to  the  law  must  be.  accepted  by  you  as  sound.  I  may  err.  If  I  err, 
there  are  higher  courts  that  will  correct  me;  but  for  the  present  my 
statement  of  what  the  law  is  must  be  your  guide  in  applying  the  law 
to  the  facts.  If  I  say  anything  as  to  what  the  facts  are,  or  as  to  what 
conclusions  the  facts  in  the  case  lead  to,  that  is  only  an  expression 
of  my  personal  opinion,  and  that  personal  opinion  of  mine  as  to  the 
facts  is  not  binding  upon  you,  because,  under  our  system  of  the  trial 
of  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine  what  the  fbcts  in 
the  case  are,  and  it  is  for  the  court  to  say  what  the  law  is.  I  am 
permitted  to  present  to  you  a  view  of  the  facts.    I  am  permitted  to  go 
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farther — ^I  am  permitted  to  express  to  yon  my  opinion  as  to  the  facts, 
bat  in  that  respect,  if  I  do  in  the  coarse  of  wliat  I  may  say,  express 
any  opinions  on  those  qnestions,  they  are  only  opinions  and  are  not 
binding  opon  yon. 

Now,  there  are  one  or  two  matters  as  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  called  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Vorhaus'  address  to  you,  tu  which 
no  exception  was  taken  at  the  time,  but  it  is  proper  enough  to  say 
that  there  isn't  any  evidence  in  the  case  that  Mr.  Sparks  liad  been 
in  this  court  room ;  and  there  isn't  any  evidence  in  the  case  that  Mr. 
Morris  was  available.  The  statement  that  he  was  in  the  court  room, 
as  well  as  the  statement  on  the  other  side  that  he  had  Just  come  over 
from  Philad^phia,  are  neither  of  them  evidence  in  the  case. 

I  mention  this  because  I  am  asked  to  do  it,  and  very  properly  asked 
to  do  it,  because  your  decision  as  to  what  the  facts  are  must  be  based 
upon  the  evidence  before  you ;  and  when  I  say  it  must  be  based  uiwn 
the  evidence  before  you,  that  is  both  positive  and  negative.  The  posi- 
tive evidence  before  you  are  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
documents  that  have  been  offered  and  have  been  admitted  into  evi- 
dence; but  there  is  also  a  negative  kind  of  evidence  which  the  jury 
always  lias  the  right  to  consider,  and  that  is,  the  failure,  if  there  is 
any  failure,  on  the  part  of  any  party  to  produce  witnesses  or  to  offer 
testimony  as  to  why  they  were  not  produced ;  and  if  the  evidence  that 
is  before  you  tends  to  make  it  appear  to  you  tliat  witnesses  might 
have  been  produced  and  might  have  given  helpful  testimony,  and  were 
not  produced,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  consider  that  fact,  because 
it  is  a  fact  in  the  case,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  evidence  that  was 
produced.  As,  for  instance,  if  one  witness  testified  to  a  conversation, 
and  the  matter  is  of  importance,  and  the  conversation  is  not  denied, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  show  that  a  witness  who 
might  have  denied  it  could  not  liave  been  brought  forward  to  deny 
it  if  it  were  untrue,  you  have  the  right,  not  the  duty,  but  the  right 
to  consider  the  fact  that  such  a  witness  was  not  brought  forward,  and 
no  explanation  offered  for  his  not  having  been  brought  forward,  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  witness  who  testified  to 
that  conversation  told  the  trath  or  not.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  because  a  conversation  is  testified  to,  and  because  the  other  party 
to  the  conversation  is  not  brought  forward,  or  if  brought  forward 
has  not  been  asked  and  does  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  conversation, 
that  therefore  you  must  consider  the  conversation  true.  8u<di  testi- 
mony, while  strengthened  by  this  circumstance,  is  to  be  weighed  by 
you  like  all  other  testimony  in  the  case.  To  put  it  by  a  further  ex- 
ample :  One  of  the  most  serious  questions  that  a  Jury  has  to  consider 
when  there  is  a  confiict  in  any  testimony  is,  Where  does  the  truth 
lie  in  that  conflict?  In  other  words,  What  we  call  the  credibility  of 
the  testimony.    Well,  now,  there  are  many  guides  in  determining  that 
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credibility.  Naturally,  you  ask  yourselves  first,  ''Is  It  Inherently 
probable  that  this  is  true?'*  Or  is  some  explanation  that  is  made 
to  show  that  some  mistake  was  made,  say  in  some  written  statement, 
is  that  explanation  inherently  probable?  Or,  how  does  the  man  ap- 
pear when  he  is  testifying?  Does  he  give  the  appearance  of  frank- 
ness such  as  would  lead  an  ordinary  man  to  believe  that  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  tell  the  truth?  Or  does  he  give  the  appearance  of 
evasiveness?  Does  he  act  on  the  stand  as  if  he  is  trying  to  hide 
something?  And,  even  that  again  is  subject  to  explanation.  A  man 
may,  because  of  his  very  nature,  ^ve  a  false  appearance.  Some  men 
are  extremely  dull,  and  when  they  appear  on  the  witness  stand  700 
may  think  at  first  that  they  are  shifting,  and  that  they  are  hiding, 
and  that  they  are  trying  to  conceal  something,  and  yet  the  entire  tes- 
timony may  satisfy  you  that  the  man  is  not  really  trying  to  do  that 
at  all,  but  that  he  is  dull,  or  that  he  Is  a  fool,  or  that  he  is  existed, 
or  what  not  And,  so  also,  a  man  may  on  a  particular  day  have  had 
experiences,  accidents  or  what  not,  that  may  cause  an  excitement  at 
the  time  that  may  make  his  appearance  really  unjust  to  himself.  All 
those  things,  all  those  human  elements  are  matters  for  the  jury,  which 
they  have  a  right  to  take  into  consideration,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  others  still,  in  determining  whether  a  man  is  telling  the  trnth, 
whether  or  not  one  is  mistaken,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
or  the  other  Is  deliberately  lying. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  humanly  possible  for  two  men  to  go  out  on  the 
street,  and  an  accident  happen,  and  one  man,  because  of  his  human 
endowments,  may  see  every  little  thing  that  happened,  and  another 
man  may  only  see  one-tenth  of  what  happened.  Then  both  of 
them  may  come  on  the  witness  stand,  and  one  may  testify  to  all 
the  things  that  happened,  while  the  other  may  say,  ^  I  didn't  see  that ; 
I  don't  believe  It  Is  true" ;  and  he  may  even  say  It  didn't  happen,  be- 
cause he  didn't  see  it;  he  thinks  it  didn't  happen,  and  he  may  be 
absolutely  honest.  In  other  words,  those  are  the  possibilities  of 
human  fallibility  in  observation  and  in  testimony,  and  it  does  not 
follow  necessarily,  because  there  is  a  conflict  in  testimony,  that  either 
party  has  deliberately  lied.  But,  on  the  other  hand.  It  does  often 
happen  in  the  trial  of  cases,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a  con- 
flict in  the  testimony,  and  particularly  where  it  Is  not  a  matter  of 
observing  a  hundred  things,  but  of  some  specific  thing,  that  one  or  the 
other  is  deliberately  lying  about  it.  If  you  should  come  to  the  con- 
clusion in  this  case  that  any  witness  has  gone  on  the  stand  and  has 
deliberately,  knowingly,  and  willfully  testified  falsely  to  some  mate- 
rial matter  in  a  case,  you  have  the  right — ^you  haven't  got  a  duty — you 
can  weigh  the  thing  again,  but  you  have  a  right  to  disregard  every- 
thing that  that  man  says,  to  treat  him  as  an  unmitigated  liar,  if  you 
believe  that  that  is  so. 
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Now,  there  Is  no  absolute  rule  of  law,  as  you  see,  about  these 
things.  These  are  only  human  guides.  I  am  only  really  trying  to 
point  out  to  you  some  human  psychology  In  helping  you  to  Judge  the 
testimony  of  each  of  these  witnesses. 

Another  element  that  enters  into  human  testimony  is  the  interest 
that  a  man  has  in  the  outcome  of  the  case,  and  one*s  interest  may 
unconsciously  affect  his  testimony;  it  may  unconsciously  affect  his 
memory.  And  it  may  consciously  affect  his  testimony  or  his  memory. 
Now,  you  have  seen  these  witnesses  except  those  whose  depositions 
have  been  read.  You,  as  men  of  affairs,  must  make  up  your  minds, 
taking  these  and  any  other  guides  that  you  think  fair  and  proper  in 
sizing  up  what  each  one  said;  and  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
from  that  where  the  truth  lies,  both  in  the  case  of  conflict  and  even 
where  there  was  no  conflict,  because  the  fact  that  a  man  is  uncon- 
tradicted as  to  anything  or  everything  does  not  bind  you,  of  course,  to 
accept  what  he  says  as  true. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  if  you  consider  that  that  man,  un- 
contradicted as  to  a  good  many  things,  has  deliberately  lied  to  you 
as  to  some  important  thing,  then  you  can  waive  aside  the  things  as 
to  which  he  is  uncontradicted,  if  you  think  that  those  things  are  not 
true,  from  your  consideration  of  the  entire  case. 

I  emphasize  these  matters  because  there  are  conflicts  in  this  case 
that  have  got  to  be  resolved.  They  have  been  marshalled  before  you 
by  the  attorneys,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  consider  the  degree  of  credi- 
bility that  you  are  to  attach  to  the  sayings  of  each  one  of  these  wit- 
nesses. 

Of  course  letters  written  in  the  due  course  of  business  transactions, 
and  without  any  evident  purpose  of  preparing  for  a  law  suit,  are 
more  faithful  recorders  of  what  has  been  going  on  at  the  time  than 
the  human  memory.  If  a  man  writes  a  thing  out  and  hasn't  any 
purpose  to  color  the  transaction  at  the  time,  and  there  is  no  obvious 
motive  at  the  time  in  lying,  that  is  ordinarily  pretty  good  evidence 
of  what  it  recites.  Then  again,  where  there  is  conflict  between  writ- 
ing and  oral  statements,  memory,  you  have  the  right  in  weighing  the 
matter  to  consider  that  fact.  Now,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
frequently  use  the  written  word  not  to  express  but  to  conceal  thought. 
Men  put  something  in  writing  very  often  in  order  that  they  may 
afterwards  say,  "  Why,  see  here,  this  was  my  understanding,  or  our 
understanding,"  whereas  really  they  didn't  have  any  such  under- 
standing at  all.  They  were  merely  creating  lies.  That  also  is  a 
factor  to  be  considered  by  you  in  determining  whether  writings 
really  express  understandings  of  both  or  either  party,  or  whether 
they  are  mere  subterfuges. 

Now,  after  you  have  considered  the  evidence  In  the  case  in  the 
light  of  this  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  based  on 
that  have  reached  or  endeavoring  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  what 
the  facts  in  the  case  really  are,  there  is  one  important  rule  of  law 
that  affects  most  seriously  the  verdict.    That  is  this :  What  we  in  law 
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call  the  burden  of  a  caae  la  on  the  man  who  brings  the  case.  This 
Lowe  Motor  Supplies  Company  comes  into  this  court,  and  It  makes 
certain  charges  against  these  two  defendants,  and  it  asks  yon  first 
to  say  that  the  defendants  are  guilty,  and  second,  to  say  that  through 
those  acts  the  Lowe  Motor  Supplies  Comimny  has  been  damaged, 
and  thirdly,  to  say  as  nearly  as  you  can  estimate  it  as  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  mathematical  c^tainty,  how  much  they  have  been  damaged. 

Now,  suppose  when  yon  have  weighed  all  the  evidence  you  say. 
** These  scales  weigh  about  evenly;  we  don't  know  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty  or  not.**  Now,  the  law  has  got  to  say  what  you  shall 
do  under  those  circumstances;  it  has  got  to  lay  down  some  rule,  be- 
cause you  can  not  simply  come  in  here  and  say  you  don*t  know  whether 
they  are  guilty  or  not.  Of  course  it  is  your  duty  to  make  every 
endeavor  honestly  to  come  to  an  agreement,  because  after  all  these 
days  of  trial  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  jury  to  disagree.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  by  that  that  even  if  one  of  you  has  an  absolutely  com- 
pelling conviction  that  the  other  eleven  are  all  wrong,  and  that  he 
can  not  in  conscience  Join  with  them,  that  it  Is  his  duty  to  deny  his 
own  conscience.  Of  course  that  is  not  your  duty,  but  it  is  your  duty 
to  give  heed  to  the  arguments  of  your  fellows  in  your  consultations, 
to  carefully  consider  what  the  others  have  been  led  to  believe  by  the 
evidence,  to  recognize  the  importance  of  Juries  coming  to  some  con- 
clusion one  way  or  the  other  based  on  the  evidence,  and  not  from 
mere  obstinacy  to  stand  out  for  a  position  when  reason  says,  "lu 
all  probability  my  colleagues  are  right,  and  I  cannot  say  that  my 
conscience  compels  me  to  say  that  they  are  wrong.*' 

Now,  passing  that  point  of  disagreement  among  yourselves,  and 
assuming  that  after  the  arguments  between  yourselves  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  case,  you  as  a  Jury  say,  "Well,  we  doubt; 
the  scales  weigh  evenly;  we  don't  know  whether  they  are  guilty  or 
not"  Then  the  law  lays  down  the  rule  that  guides  you,  and  you 
must  find  that  they  are  not  guilty.  Now,  that  may  seem  to  you  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  but  the  reason  back  of  it  is  that  the  plaint IfiT  comes 
in  here  and  he  asks  something  positive.  He  asks  that  a  defendant 
shall  pay  up  for  some  wrongs  done,  and  he  must  prove  that  they 
have  done  the  wrong,  and  therefore  if  you  are  in  doubt  on  the 
conclusions  you  have  to  say  to  the  plaintiff,  "You  have  not  proved 
that  the  defendants  have  done  this  injury,  and  therefore  we  can  not 
give  you  anything."  The  form  of  saying  that  you  can  not  give  him 
anything  is  the  same  as  the  form  where  you  are  convinced  that  the 
defendant  is  right,  namely,  you  must  find  for  the  defendant.  So,  if 
you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  defendant  is  not  guilty  of  the 
charge  made  against  him,  or  if  the  thing  weighs  evenly  in  your  minds 
as  to  whether  they  are  guilty  or  not,  then  it  is  your  duty  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  believe, 
after  weighing  all  the  evidence,  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  in 
fiivor  of  the  plaintiff,  if  the  scales  on  which  you  have  put  all  this 
testimony,  all  this  evidence,  as  I  said  before,  the  positive  and  the 
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negative,  the  actual  and  the  absent.  If  those  scales  tip  down  In  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  no  matter  how  little  they  tip,  then  It  Is  your  business 
to  find  the  defendant  guilty.  I  say  no  matter  how  little  they  tip. 
In  different  kinds  of  cases  we  have  different  rules,  and  I  emphasize 
this  because  some  of  you  gentlemen  may  have  sat  In  criminal  cases. 
Before  you  can  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime  In  a  criminal  case  a 
jury  must  be  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  Is  guilty. 
It  Is  not  merely  that  the  thing  turns  evenly  In  their  minds,  and  then 
they  find  him  not  guilty ;  It  Is  up  to  the  Government  and  the  State, 
in  cases  of  that  kind,  to  take  away  all  reasonable  doubts  that  the 
jury  might  have.  Now,  that  Is  not  the  rule  In  a  civil  case,  and  even 
If  a  dvll  case  is  based  upon  a  charge  of  Illegal  acts,  the  case  Is  not  a 
criminal  case  because  of  that ;  the  case  Is  still  a  dvll  case,  whether  It 
Is  Illegal  acts  or  whether  It  Is  negligence,  or  whether  It  Is  a  breach  of 
contract,  or  anything  e]«e.  In  a  civil  case  on  a  question  which  will 
result  In  damages,  and  not  Imprisonment  for  a  crime,  or  a  fine  for  a 
crime,  the  plaintiff  must  not  satisfy  you  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
but  the  plaintiff  must  satisfy  you  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 
That  Is,  the  scales  must  turn  in  his  favor  before  he  can  win,  and 
if  they  do  not  turn  In  his  favor,  if  they  turn  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant, if  they  hang  evenly  balanced,  plaintiff  loses — and  that  i4;>plies 
not  only  to  the  question  of  whether  the  defendant  is  guilty  or  not, 
but  it  applies  also  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff  has  been  damaged  by 
those  wrongful  acts. 

The  charge  here  is  that  these  defendants  had  cooperated,  joined  to- 
gether, technically  conspired  to  commit  acts  that  our  law  forbids,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  illegal;  that  is,  unduly  to  restrain  interstate 
commerce,  and  by  reason  of  that  undue  restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce, which  the  plaintiff  charges  the  defendants  to  be  guilty  of, 
the  plaintiff  has  been  damaged.  Now,  it  does  not  make  any  difference, 
in  the  final  result  in  this  case,  whether  the  defendants  have  or  have 
not  been  guilty  of  restraining  interstate  commerce,  unless  this  plain- 
tiff has  been  damaged  by  any  such  restraint,  because,  as  I  said  before, 
this  is  not  a  criminal  case  by  the  United  States  Government  to  punish 
them  for  unduly  restraining  interstate  commerce.  The  Grovemment 
has  a  right  to  try  that  question  in  a  criminal  proceeding  or  in  other 
proceedings,  if  It  wants  to ;  that  Is  up  to  the  Government  to  say ;  but 
just  as  the  Government  has  the  right  to  test  that  question  in  the 
courts,  and  to  secure  punishment  if  a  jury  finds  the  defendant  guilty 
of  that  crime,  so,  under  the  law,  any  private  individual  who  is  injured 
by  such  undue  restraint  of  trade  has  a  right  to  bring  a  dvll  action, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  bring  a  civil  action  that  is  a  little  different  from 
ordinary  civil  actions.  Ordinarily  if  a  man  hurts  you,  injures  you^ 
whether  he  breaks  a  contract  with  you  or  whether  he  is  negligent 
and  you  are  injured  by  his  negligence,  or  what  not,  ordinarily  all 
that  you  can  recover  are  the  actual  damages  that  you  suffer.  But 
this  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  an  action,  because  the  statute  expressly 
•ays,  if  the  defendants  are  guilty  and  if  you  have  suffered  daxnagss. 
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and  If  you  prove  to  the  jury  what  those  damages  are — and  I  will  come 
to  the  question  of  how  you  are  to  determine  that  later  on — ^then  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  give  you  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
actual  damages  that  you  have  suffered.  But  the  point  that  I  am  on 
now  is  that  the  plaintiff  must  satisfy  you,  by  turning  the  scales  in 
his  favor,  that  these  defendants  have  unduly  restrained  interstate 
commerce,  and  they  must  satisfy  you,  secondly,  again,  by  turning  the 
scales  in  their  favor,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you  before,  that  they  have 
been  injured,  materially  injured ;  I  mean  injured  in  a  money  way  by 
such  guilty  acts  if  you  find  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  acts; 
and,  thirdly,  the  plaintiff  must  satisfy  you,  again  by  the  weight  of 
evidence,  what  Ills  damages  are.  Now,  of  course,  that  does  not  mean 
that  he  has  to  figure  out  to  a  penny  Just  what  he  has  lost;  it  does 
not  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  unless  there  is  some  basis  in  the 
evidence  from  which  the  jury,  as  reasonable  business  men,  can  make 
a  reasonable  calculation,  that  they  have  a  right  to  give  a  pure  guess 
and  say,  "Here,  this  defendant  is  guilty,  plaintiff  clearly  has  been 
damaged,  we  will  Just  give  a  guess  as  to  how  much  these  damages 
probably  amounted  to";  that  would  not  be  performing  your  duty. 
Tou  do  not  have  to  mathematically  be  able  to  figure  out,  but  you 
have  to,  as  reasonable,  common-sense  business  men,  be  able  to  say, 
in  all  probability,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  the  damages  are  so  much ; 
and  in  a  case  like  this,  if  you  get  to  that  question — and  of  course  you 
won*t  get  to  that  question  until  you  first  say  that,  the  defendants  are 
guilty  and  the  plaintiff  has  been  damaged — if  you  get  to  that  question 
the  damage  that  is  charged  is  the  loss  of  profits  that  would  have  been 
made  if  the  plaintiff  had  been  permitted,  as  freely  as  the  law  says 
he  should  be  permitted,  to  get  his  supply  of  chains  to  meet  the  needs 
of  his  customers. 

There  are  a  number  of  elements  that  enter  into  that  calculation: 
First,  what  is  the  reasonable  needs ;  what  in  all  probability  were  the 
reasonable  needs  of  this  business  during  the  period  within  which.  If 
you  find  that  there  was  any  such  period,  they  were,  by  the  defend- 
ants* wrongful  acts,  if  you  find  that  the  defendants  committed  the 
wrongful  acts,  prevented  from  getting  the  chains. 

As  I  said  before,  the  ultimate  facts  are  for  you  to  determine,  but 
let  us  assume  that  you  find  that  the  defendants  were  guilty  and  that, 
by  their  methods,  the  plaintiff  could  not  get  the  chains  that  he  needed, 
say,  from  December  1,  1913,  to  the  date  of  this  suit,  October  13,  ldl5. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  mathematically  to  demonstrate  how  many 
chains  he  could  have  sold  during  that  time,  but  there  are  various 
guides  which  you  may  consider  in  determining  the  probablities.  You 
may  take  into  consideration  the  business  as  it  had  existed  and  had 
grown,  say,  from  1910,  down  to  December  1,  1918 ;  you  may  consider 
how  not  only  the  chain  business  had  grown,  but  the  entire  business 
had  grown ;  you  may  consider  what  the  proportion  of  the  chain  busl- 
nes.^  was  to  the  entire  business,  say  in  1918  and  in  1912 ;  you  may  con- 
sider how  the  entire  business  had  grown  after  December  1,  1918,  and 
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froin  that 'time  on  down  to  the  date  of  the  trial;  you  may  consider 
whether  or  not,  and  form  your  own  conclusions,  In  all  probability  the 
chain  business  would  or  would  not  have  grown  In  the  same  degree, 
or  In  some  other  degree,  or  whether,  because  of  any  difficulty  In  get- 
ting enough  chains,  It  might  not  have  grown  as  much  during  the  par- 
ticular part  of  that  period.  These  are  elements  In  the  evidence  on 
which  you  could  base  a  calculation  as  to  what,  in  all  probability,  the 
chain  business  of  this  plaintiff  would  have  been  during  that  period. 

Then  there  Is  the  second  element,  how  much  profit  they  could  have 
made.  The  profit  that  a  man  makes  in  his  business  depends  ultimately 
upon  at  least  two  factors,  namely,  the  gross  profit — that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  cost  and  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  par- 
ticular goods — ^and  the  general  expense  attached  to  the  dealing  In 
those  goods,  to  the  securing  of  them,  to  the  handling  of  them,  and  to 
the  disposition  of  them.  It  is  for  you  to  say,  from  the  evidence,  if 
the  opportunity  to  secure  these  goods  in  the  open  market,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  law  says  the  market  should  be  open — and  i  will  come  to 
that  later  on — had  been  given  to  this  plaintiff,  how  much  It  would 
have  had  to  pay  for  the  goods.  Would  the  plaintiff  have  had  to  pay 
the  list  price  less  40,  2,  and  5?  Could  they  have  gotten  all  they  wanted 
at  that  time?  Would  they  have  had  to  pay  the  list  price  less  40  and 
2?  Gould  they  have  gotten  all  they  wanted  at  that  price?  Would 
they  have  had  to  pay  the  list  price  less  33i  and  2?  Oould  they  have 
gotten  all  they  wanted  at  that  price,  or  was  there  some  Intermediate 
price  at  which  they  could  in  all  probability  have  gotten  what  they 
wanted,  or  was  it  some  higher  price  which  they  would  have  had  to 
pay  to  have  gotten  what  they  needed  in  their  business?  As  I  say, 
I  will  discuss  the  legal  questions  which  bear  on  that  later  on;  I  am 
now  only  going  into  the  method  of  determining  the  damages,  if  you 
should  reach  that  point;  but,  of  course,  the  question  of  what  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  to  get  their  supply  if  the  market  had  been  as 
unhampered  as  the  Ibw  as  I  shall  give  it  to  you  hereafter  may  have 
required  it  to  be,  will  necessarily  be  the  first  element  in  considering 
what  their  gross  and  what  their  net  profit,  if  any,  would  have  been. 

The  second  element  that  would  have  to  be  considered  would  be 
what  they  would  have  sold  these  goods  at.  Now,  of  course,  they 
could  have  sold  them  at  whatever  they  pleased,  but  that  is  not  the 
point  They  were  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
that,  in  and  of  itself,  puts  a  limit  on  the  sale  price  naturally;  and 
they  were  In  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  had  prac- 
tically established  certain  discounts,  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  business  that  was  done.  The  general  custom,  as  you  heard, 
was  to  give  8d}  per  cent  off  to  dealers  when  they  bought  in  quan- 
tities of  a  dozen  or  mbre,  and  25  off  to  dealers  when  they  bought  In 
lesser  quantities,  and  list  prices  when  they  were  sold  ordinarily  at 
retail;  and  even  then  a  good  many  people,  as  you  heard,  wer«> 
accustomed  to  give  chauffeurs  a  commission,  and  whether  that  Is  right 
or  wrong,  proper  or  improper,  is  not  the  question  now.    The  quech 
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tion  is,  wbat  these  parties  were  doing  and  how  it  would  have  affected 
tlie  net  business  result,  the  net  mon^  result.  Now,  it  may  be  hard 
to  say  what  these  parties  would  have  bought  them  at  and  what  thQr 
would  have  sold  them  at,  but  you  have  some  guides  in  ttie  testimony 
on  which  you  can  do  more  tlian  guess,  on  wliich  you  can  or  you  may 
be  able — I  don*t  say  you  necessarily  can,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
you  can  or  not — but  on  which  you  may  be  able  to  base  a  iair  and 
reasonable  estimate. 

Tliey  have  said  that  people  outside  of  New  York— some  of  them,  at 
least — ^were  ready  to  give  them  goods  at  40  per  cent  off.  There 
wasn't  anybody,  so  far  as  I  remember  the  testimony,  that  was  ready 
to  give  them  more  than  40  and  2;  there  was  nobody  ready  to  give 
them  40,  2,  and  5.  So  that  tlie  best  they  were  able  to  secure  from 
anybody  was  40  and  2. 

Now,  based  on  the  testimony,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whetlier  tliey 
could  have  sui^lied  all  their  needs  in  tliat  way;  whether  anybody 
would  have,  as  a  business  transaction,  for  the  sake  of  the  5  per  cent, 
if  he  was  getting  40,  2,  and  5,  been  willing  to  sell  to  a  big  customer 
at  40  and  2  if  lie  was  unhampered  in  tiis  selling.  If  you  believe 
that  these  people  who  were  getting  40,  2,  and  5  would  have  been  an<l 
were,  based  on  the  evidence,  entirely  willing  to  sell  a  customer  like 
the  Lowe  Company  at  40  and  2  and  let  Lowe  pay  the  freight,  then 
of  course  that  would  have  been  the  price  at  which  he  could  have 
secured  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  believe  from  the  evidence 
that  in  as  unhampered  a  condition  of  the  market  as  the  law  may 
require,  lie  would  have  had  to  pay  33i  off,  or  33^  and  2  ajt  least  for 
a  part  of  his  goods,  and  for  such  part  as  you  may  believe  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  that  for.  then  that  would  be  the  determining  pur- 
chase price  which  would  enter  into  your  calculation,  and  so  on,  based 
on  the  evidence  that  has  been  presented  to  you. 

Now  as  to  the  selling  price,  you  have  had  not  exact  figures,  but  esti- 
mates; you  have  had  estimates,  first  as  to  the  relative  percentages 
of  the  wholesale  business,  of  dozen  lots  end  less  than  a  dozen  lots, 
and  of  the  retail  business  as  it  had  been  in  the  past  and  as  it  was 
in  other  things  during  the  period  in  question.  It  is  for  you  to  say 
whether,  in  your  Judgment,  those  estimates  are  fair  and  proper  or 
not;  whether  the  part>'  who  testified  to  them,  or  the  parties  were 
really  competent  to  Judge;  and  whether,  in  your  Judgment,  they  made 
an  honest  estimate  or  whether  they  did  not  But  to  the  extent  that 
you  believe  that  they  made  an  honest  estimate,  or  to  the  extent  that, 
based  on  the  figures  of  the  past,  you  yourselves  feel  that  you  can 
give  a  fiiir  proximate  Judgment  as  to  the  probabilities  during  the 
period  in  question,  if  the  market  had  been  in  as  unhampered  condi- 
tion as  the  law  required,  you  would  have  a  right  to  make  the  estimate 
as  to  what  would  have  been  realized  from  such  an  amount  of  pur- 
chase as  reasonably  could  have  been  obtained  and  have  met  the  ueeds 
of  this  business  and  then,  subtracting  one  from  the  other,  you  would 
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have  gotten  the  gross  profit.  If  any,  that  In  all  probability  they  wotdd 
hare  made. 

So  then,  in  determining  whetlier,  after  finding  a  gross  profit,  there 
is  anything  left,  you  would  again  have  to  consider  what  the  expenses 
in  the  business  were.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  some  men  sell  their 
goods  for  more  than  they  pay  for  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  haven't  anything  left  except  a  minus  quantity ;  that  is  because 
the  cost  of  conducting  their  business  is  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  purchase  price  and  the  selling  price  on  the  articles.  Those 
men  go  to  the  ground  pretty  quicUy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
who  is  successful  gives  only  a  part  of  that  difference  between  the 
cost  and  selling  price  to  the  so-called  overhead  expense;  that  is,  to 
the  general  expense  in  conducting  his  business,  and  after  he  has  done 
that,  whatever  he  has  left  Is  his  profit 

Now  you  heard  what  the  profits  were  during  this  period  and  the 
preceding  period,  and  you  heard  an  estimate  of  what  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  witness  would  be  a  fair  proportion  of  overhead  expense  to  be 
charged  against  the  chain  business;  and  you  heard  the  reasons  why, 
in  his  judgment,  the  chain  business  should  not  be  charged  with  its 
pro  rata  part  of  the  overhead  expense  but  with  only  25  per  cent  of 
its  pro  rata  part  As  I  said  at  the  time  the  evidence  was  admitted, 
the  question  is  how  much  any  one  department  in  a  business,  or  any 
branch  of  a  business  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  general  expenses 
of  that  business,  if  for  any  reason  you  have  to  divide  those  exx)ense8 
as  between  one  part  and  another.  Of  course  the  ordinary  business 
man,  conducting  his  business,  who  has  not  distinct  separate  depart- 
ments, does  not  attempt  to  make  any  such  division,  but  there  are  lines 
in  which  such  divisions  are  made.  For  instance,  railroads  are  re- 
quired to  say  what  should  go  to  the  passenger  and  what  should  go 
to  the  freight  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  pages 
and  pages  of  forms  that  attempt  to  get  that  itemized  down  to  the 
last  penny,  and  yet  it  is  humanly  impossible  to  divide  it  accurate  and 
exactly  between  the  two. 

But  we  are  up  against  the  necessity,  that  is,  If  we  get  that  far — 
we  would  be  up  against  the  necessity  of  doing  that  sort  of  a  thing 
in  this  case  as  to  the  chain  business.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether 
this  witness  gave  an  honest  estimate;  whether  he  was  competent  to 
give  an  honest  estimate ;  whether  you  believe  you  should  rely  on  that 
estimate;  whether,  as  business  men,  you  believe  that  you  can  form  a 
better  estimate;  whether  some  or  all  of  the  considerations  that  he 
gave  which  led  him  to  come  to  the  25  per  cent  conclusion,  are  right 
or  not  right;  whether  you  want  to  reject  them  all  or  whether  you 
want  to  reject  some  of  them,  and  how  your  rejection  would  affect  the 
total  result,  as  nearly  as  you  can  come  to  any  such  conclusion.  I  say 
it  is  really  a  matter  of  more  or  less  expert  Judgment,  although  a 
business  man  can  form  a  competent  opinion  as  to  such  things.  For 
Instance,  the  fact  that  you  can  add  a  certain  department  to  your 
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and,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  question  bat  the  people  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  Its  advisability,  and  there  is  no  question,  too,  that  all 
those  who  are  going  to  profit  by  the  one  rule  are  in  favor  of  it  and 
all  those  who  are  going  to  profit  by  the  other  rule  are  in  favor  of 
the  other  rule,  and  the  people  who  are  not  going  to  profit  either 
way  are  divided  as  to  what  is  the  best  thing  for  the  country. 

But  it  is  not  for  you  or  for  me,  in  this  case,  to  base  our  conclusions 
on  whether  we  tliink  that  principle  is  sound,  or  the  other  principle 
is  sound,  because  the  law  of  the  country  has  been  settled,  and  it  has 
been  settled  the  other  way ;  and  until  Congress  changes  the  law  you 
and  I,  in  the  trial  of  cases,  are  bound  by  what  the  law  actually  is; 
and  under  the  law  that  was  in  force  during  the  time  in  question 
(and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  what  the  law  was  before  that  because 
it  is  immaterial,  utterly  immaterial  In  this  case,  whether  the  law  was 
clear  or  whether  it  was  not  clear;  and  whether  it  was  one  way  or 
whether  it  was  the  other  way,  the  question  is  what  was  the  law  dur- 
ing the  period  now  in  question),  the  law  during  the  period  now  in 
question  was  and  is  that  a  manufacturer  can  not  control  the  resale 
price  of  his  goods,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is 
an  ordinary  commodity  that  anybody  could  manufacture  or  whether 
it  is  something  that  lias  acquired  a  peculiar  value  because  of  his 
name  connected  with  it.  Ills  trade-mark  on  the  article,  or  whether 
it  is  something  which  nobody  but  he  can  manufacture,  because  he 
has  been  given  a  copyright  on  it,  or  whether  it  is  something  that 
nobody  but  he  can  manufacture  without  his  consent  because  he  has 
been  given  a  patent  on  it.  They  are  all  alike ;  the  manufacturer  can 
not  legally  control — I  mean  legally  control  throughout  the  country 
by  any  general  scheme  to  control  and  to  prevent  such  competition  in 
the  article  as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  should  be  marketed,  whether 
by  Jobbers  or  by  dealers,  the  resale  price. 

Now,  a  patent  gives  a  man  a  certain  monopoly  Just  as  a  trade-mark 
gives  him  a  certain  monopoly.  Trade-marks  differ  from  a  patent  be- 
cause a  trade-mark  really,  in  effect,  merely  means  that  I  made  these 
goods ;  anybody  else  can  go  out  and  make  the  same  goods.  John  can 
say  this  is  John's  goods  and  Henry  can  say  this  is  Henry's  goods,  and 
Just  because  they  are  John's  goods  people  may  be  willing  to  pay  more 
than  Just  because  they  are  Henry's  goods ;  and  the  goods  may  be  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  yet  John  has  a  certain  kind  of  monopoly  on 
John's  goods  because  they  are  his,  because  he  has  made  them.  A 
patent  monopoly  is  something  different  A  patent  gives  a  man  a  right, 
the  sole  right,  to  make  that  article.  Nobody  else  can  do  it  without 
his  consent  and  without  his  license.  That  monopoly,  unlike  most 
monopolies,  is  perfectly  legal  and  perfectly  valid;  instead  of  being 
denounced,  as  many  monopolies  are,  it  is  encouraged  by  the  laws  of 
this  country,  and  it  has  been  to  the  redounding  benefit  of  the  country 
that  patents  have  been  encouraged  and  fostered.  But  that  monopoly 
is  not  as  broad  as  a  good  many  people  thought  it  was  or,  perhaps, 
still  think  it  is. 
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Tbe  pecQllflT  tblng  about  the  patent  monopoly  Is  that  joo  can  pre- 
vent anybody  else  from  making  yoor  article  and  yon  do  not  even  have 
to  make  it  yonraelC.  If  yon  can  get  a  patent  on  a  Weed  chain,  we 
will  say,  the  result  of  the  monopoly  that  the  law  gires  you  is  that 
yon  can  ke^  Weed  cliains  out  of  tbe  market;  you  do  not  need  to  make 
them,  and  still  you  can  prevent  other  people  from  utilizing  your  pat- 
ented idea.  Tliat  is  a  tremendous  power,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  legal 
power.  The  limit  to  that  pow^,  however,  is  this:  That  if  you  make 
the  article,  or  if  you  authorize  somebody  else  to  make  it  and  if,  havlni; 
made  it,  yon  put  it  on  the  market  and  sell  it  or  authorize  som^iody 
to  put  it  on  the  market  by  selling  it,  when  the  goods  get  into  the 
hands  of  your  first  purchaser  they  are  just  exactly  like  all  other  ar- 
ticles ;  they  stand  on  an  equality ;  you  can  not  tie  up  that  article  after 
you  have  sold  it  any  more  than  you  can  tie  up  a  pound  of  sugar  after 
you  have  sold  that  It  is  then  free,  so  far  as  restraint  of  trade  is  ooa- 
oemed,  from  the  patent  monopoly. 

You  have  a  monopoly  not  only  to  manufacture ;  you  have  a  monopoly 
to  sell ;  you  have  a  monopoly  to  use ;  and  there  has  been  considerable 
confusion  heretofore,  and  up  to  the  time  that  we  are  interested  in«  or 
nearly  up  to  that  time,  and  In  some  respects  since  that  time,  as  to  tbB 
limitetlons  that  this  right  to  sell  and  to  use — ^thls  monopoly  right  to 
sell  and  to  use  gives  to  a  patentee.  But  this  much  is  dear — at  least.  It 
will  be  for  your  purposes.  This  much  is  dear,  that  this  monopoly  to 
sell  does  not  give  you  any  right,  after  you  have  once  sold,  to  control  the 
further  disposition  of  the  article  because  It  is  a  patented  article,  any 
more  than  if  it  was  not  a  patented  article.  Your  monopoly  is  to  manu- 
facture ;  your  monopoly  further,  after  you  have  manufactured,  is  to  seiL 
If  you  have  manufactured,  you  can  give  somebody  else  a  monopoly 
to  sell  that  which  you  have  manufactured,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  you  can  sell  him  what  you  have  manufactured  and  still  give  him 
a  selling  monopoly  because  of  your  patent  rights,  because  the  moment 
you  sell  him  what  you  have  manufactured  you  have  exhausted  your 
patent  monopoly;  after  selling,  and  when  they  reach  his  hands,  they 
are  Just  like  any  other  article.  But  if  you  do  not  sell  the  article  that 
you  manufacture  under  your  patent ;  if  you  Just  hand  It  over  to  him 
as  your  agent,  then  you  can  give  him  the  same  selling  rights  that  you 
yourself,  as  the  patentee,  would  have. 

Now,  in  this  case  there  is  no  question  of  the  Weed  Chain  Company 
handing  over  any  of  Its  patent  monopoly  to  the  Motor  Car  Equipment 
Company.  In  this  case  there  is  no  question  of  any  agency  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  between  the  Weed  Chain  Company  and  the 
Motor  Car  Equipment  Company.  The  transactions  between  the  two, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  in  this  case  shows,  involved  a  sale  by  the 
Weed  Chain  Company  to  the  Motor  Car  Equipment  Company,  what 
is  called  an  exclusive  agency  or  an  agency,  whether  exclusive  or  not, 
practically  an  exclusive  agency,  under  the  testimony,  of  the  Motw 
Car  Equipment  Company  for  this  metropolitan  district — although  the 
testimony  shows  that  at  least  one  taxicab  company  or  garage  com- 
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pany,  if  not  others,  bought  direct  from  the  Weed  Chain  Company. 
But  this  practically  exclusive  agency  was  an  agency  only  in  the 
sense  that  under  the  arrangement  between  the  Weed  Chain  Company 
and  the  Motor  Car  Equipment  Company,  the  Weed  Chain  Company 
practically  was  not  to  have  direct  dealings,  with  certain  exceptions, 
with  people  in  this  metropolitan  district,  but  it  was  to  refer  them  to 
the  Motor  Car  Equipment  Company  and  the  Motor  Car  Equipment 
Company  was  to  deal  with  them;  in  other  words,  the  Motor  Car 
Equipment  Company  was  the  distributor  of  the  product  of  the  Weed 
Chain  Company,  not  because  it  was  an  agent  of  the  Weed  Chain 
Company,  but  because  it  was  a  purchaser  of  the  Weed  Chain  Company 
products,  and  because,  practically  speaking,  other  people  were  not 
sold,  to  by  the  Weed  Chain  Company  in  this  particular  district  after 
December  1,  1913. 

Now,  in  and  of  itself  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  manofftcturer, 
whether  of  a  patented  article  or  of  an  unpatented  article,  adopting 
any  particular  method  of  marketing  his  product;  in  and  of  itself 
there  is  nothing  wrongful  in  the  Weed  Chain  Company  determining 
that  it  is  not  hereafter  going  to  market  its  product  through  Jobbers, 
but  is  going  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumera  A  man  has  a  perfect 
right  to  say,  "I  fix  the  price  of  my  product;  I  want  to  get  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  at  that  price ;  there  is  one  way  in  which 
I  can  succeed.  I  will  sell  to  everybody  alike,  for  his  own  use;  more- 
over, I  will  sell  one  article  to  each  person;  I  will  not  sell  him  any 
more  than  he  needs  for  his  own  use."  That  is  perfectly  legal,  per- 
fectly proper,  if  a  man  wants  to  do  it  Of  course,  we  would  not  do 
much  business  in  this  country  if  people  adopted  any  such  archaic 
system.  Practically  speaking,  of  course,  they  do  not  do  it,  but  a 
man  has  a  right  to  do  it  if  he  wants  to.  He  has  a  right  to  cut  out 
the  Jobbers  if  he  wants  to  and  deal  only  with  dealers,  sell  only  to 
the  retail  store,  because  they  are  the  ones  that  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  consumer  and  because  he  believes  he  is  going  to 
sell  more  and  that  he  is  going  to  be  able  better  to  keep  up  Ills  prices, 
to  get  the  public  to  pay  the  prices  that  he  figures  they  ought  to  pay, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  deal  only  with  dealers  if  he  wants  to;  or  he 
has  a  right  to  deal  only  with  Jobbers  if  he  wants  to ;  if  he  thinks  that 
the  business  can  best  be  conducted,  at  least  his  business  can  best  be 
conducted,  by  dealing  only  with  people  who  sell  only  wholesale  or 
primarily  wholesale,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  that  and  say  "I 
will  not  deal  with  dealers,"  or  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  *'  I  will 
only  deal  with  one  house  '* — ^whether  in  the  whole  country  or  whether 
he  divides  the  country  into  districts — and  in  my  Judgment  he  has  a 
right  to  say,  if  there  is  no  other  illegality  in  it,  that  in  one  part  of 
the  country  he  is  going  to  deal  with  consumers  only ;  that  in  another 
part  of  the  country  he  is  going  to  deal  with  dealers  only;  that  in 
another  part  of  the  country  he  is  going  to  deal  with  Jobbers  only; 
and  that  in  another  part  of  the  country  he  is  going  to  deal  with  one 
house  only. 
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state  commerce  in  those  goods.  Or,  to  make  the  example  better, 
instead  of  nine  circuits,  suppose  there  is  a  distributor  appointed  in 
each  one  of  our  States.  Now,  that  distributor,  if  he  owns  those 
goods,  can,  as  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  law,  fix  his  own  price  at  which 
he  is  going  to  market  those  goods,  whether  he  markets  them  through 
jobbers  or  dealers  or  direct  to  the  consumer;  he  can  sell  them  any 
place  that  he  pleases  because  they  are  his,  and  if  these  48  distribu- 
tors or  any  part  of  them  were  to  get  together  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  competition  between  them,  and  particularly  preventing 
the  cutting  of  prices,  because  that  is  what  competition  is  apt  to  result 
In,  In  either  better  prices  for  the  consumer  ultimately,  or  better  serv- 
ice, or  what  not — if,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  competition, 
any  two  or  more  of  these  people  were  to  get  together  and  agree  not 
to  invade  one  another's  State  and  to  restrict  his  dealings  to  his  own 
State  in  which  he  happens  to  have  his  place  of  business,  that  agree- 
ment would  be  an  illegal  restraint  of  trade  between  the  States  In 
that  article,  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  patented  article  would  not  save 
it  from  illegality;  and  the  fact  that  the  patentee  could  originally 
have  given  a  territorial  license  to  each  person  In  the  48  States,  giv- 
ing him  the  sole  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  In  that  State,  would 
not  enable  these  dealers  to  ?et  together  In  that  way.  Nor  would  U 
enable  the  manufacturer,  in  appointing  these  dealers,  to  exact  from 
them  an  obligation  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  spoken  of  and 
which  I  have  assumed  to  exist  between  the  dealers  themselves,  be- 
cause if  these  dealers  can  not  agree  among  themselves  that  each  of 
them  is  going  to  stick  to  his  own  territory  and  not  invade  the  other's 
territory,  and  thereby  suppress  competition  In  Interstate  commerce  In 
this  article,  the  manufacturer  can  not  exact  or  compel,  and  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  between  them  aimed  at  exacting  or  compelling 
the  restriction  of  the  owner  of  the  property  to  whom  the  article  was 
sold,  one  who  has  paid  his  money,  who  owns  it,  to  any  particular 
territory  in  the  disposition  of  his  property,  is  illegal  under  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

Now,  gentlemen.  It  Is  for  you  to  say  what  the  facts  in  this  case 
are;  it  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  the  Weed  Chain  Company 
and  the  Motor  Car  Equipment  Company  entered  into  this  relation. 
You  have  heard  the  history  of  the  change  about  this  time  in  owner- 
ship of  the  Motor  Car  Equipment  Company,  and  I  will  not  go  into 
the  facts,  as  I  said  before,  because  they  have  been  fully  rehearsed, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  just  as  fresh  In  your  mind  as  they 
were  yesterday  when  both  sides  presented  the  facts  to  .you. 

It  is  for  you  to  say  whether,  at  about  this  time,  the  Weed  Chain 
Company  conceived  a  plan  to  control  the  reselling  price  of  its  arti- 
cles and  whether,  as  part  of  that  plan,  it  made  the  Motor  Car  Equip- 
ment Company  its  distributor  in  New  York,  and  whether  the  Motor 
Car  Equipment  Company  joined  with  it  and  became  its  distributor 
in  the  metropolitan  district  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  general  scheme 
thus  to  restrict  competition  as  between  those  into  whose  hands  the 
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goods  would  eome  try  pordiaae  and  restricC  oompetitloii  between  tlieni 
in  the  fntmtate  commeree  of  tbis  eoonti7. 

If  yon  find  that  tfaej  did,  yon  then  win  find  that  tiiey  are  guilty; 
and  if  yon  fail  by  the  preponderanoe  of  eridenoe  to  find  that  they  did 
so,  then  they  are  not  guilty  of  the  thing  that  is  charsed  against  them 
in  this  case. 

Now,  as  I  said  in  the  tieglnning,  it  does  not  follow,  if  you  do  find 
that  they  are  guilty,  that  it  Is  these  acts  that  caused  the  damage  to 
the  Lowe  Company,  if  the  Lowe  Company  were  damaged.  A  man  has 
got  a  right  to  say,  **  I  wont  deal  with  a  certain  person  ** — that  is  not 
an  undue  restraint  of  competition.  He  doesn't  haye  to  give  his  goods 
to  everybody,  he  doesn't  have  to  give  hts  goods  to  anybody;  as  I 
said  before,  he  can  deal  with  one  man.  It  isnt  even  an  undue  re- 
straint of  competition,  undue  restraint  of  trade  within  the  Sherman 
Act,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  to  Induce  aomthodj  else  not  to  deal  with 
a  certain  individuaL  It  may  be  a  wrong ;  there  are  plenty  of  drcum- 
stances  under  which  a  man  who  influences  another  not  to  deal  with 
a  third  person  may  l)e  guUty  of  a  wrong  and  may  l>e  subject  to  a  suit ; 
but  all  cases  of  that  kind  do  not  come  within  this  law,  because  all 
cases  of  that  kind  do  not  amount  to  an  undue  restraint  of  competi- 
tion* In  other  words,  an  undue  restraint  of  competition  does  not 
refer  to  some  single  instance,  and  a  man  may  object  to  the  Lowe 
Motor  Supplies  Company  handling  his  goods,  not  as  part  of  a  general 
scheme,  but  just  because  It  Is  the  Lowe  Motor  Supplies  Company, 
just  as  he  may  object  to  dealing  with  a  red-headed  chap — ^he  doesn't 
have  to.  He  may  even  conceive  that  it  is  going  to  be  injurious  to 
his  particular  product  if  a  red-headed  chap  handles  it,  and  when  he 
sells  to  somebody  he  may  induce  that  person  to  agree  that  he  won't 
sell  to  any  red-headed  man.  That  would  not  be  an  undue  restraint  of 
competition.  It  might  be  wrongfuL  Or,  he  may  conceive,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  some  particular  individual  is  so  distasteful  to  him,  for 
any  reason,  that  he  doesn't  want  him  to  get  his  product  That  would 
not  be  an  agreement  and  an  attempt  to  compel  and  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent that  man  from  getting  his  goods,  even  though  it  resulted  in  driv- 
ing that  single  individual  out  of  business — it  would  not  be  an  undue 
restraint  of  competition,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  an  undue  re- 
straint of  competition  within  the  Sherman  Act,  although,  as  I  say, 
it  might  be  a  very  wrongful  thing.  It  might  not  even  be  a  wrongful 
thing.  One  can  readily  conceive  of  cases  in  which  a  man  would  be 
justified  in  law  in  not  only  not  selling  to  some  one  individual  but  in 
attempting  in  every  honest  way,  by  persuasion,  by  agreement,  to  pre- 
vent that  man  from  getting  his  product  Suppose,  for  instance^  the 
Lowe  Motor  Company,  in  marketing  these  Weed  chains,  had  declared, 
"Why,  we  keep  these  because  people  want  them,  but  they  are  the 
worst  thing  you  could  possibly  use;  they  are  going  to  rip  your  tire 
up;  we  warn  you  against  them,"  the  Weed  Chain  Company  and  the 
Motor  Car  Equipment  Company  would  not  only  have  a  legal  right  not 
to  sell  them,  but  they  would  have  both  a  legal  and  a  moral  right,  not 
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only  outside  of  the  Sherman  Act»  but  outside  of  any  prohibition  of  the 
law,  to  do  everything  they  possibly  could  to  prevent  Weed  chains 
from  getting  into  their  hands ;  they  would  be  Justified  in  that  action,  in 
my  Judgment  Now,  they  might  conceive  that  a  man  who  cuts  the 
price  of  goods  is  Just  as  bad  a  fellow  as  a  man  who  lies — at  least, 
who  they  think  lies — about  the  character  and  quality  of  their  goods. 
They  may  perfectly  honestly  believe  that  their  goods  ought  to  sell  at 
the  list  price  to  the  consumer,  and  that  it  is  very  detrimental  to  their 
business  if  a  dealer  cuts  that  list  price;  and  they  may  believe,  there- 
fore, that  they  have  an  honest  right *to  do  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent a  dealer  who  cuts  the  price  from  getting  their  goods.  But,  the 
\aw  says  that  a  man  has  a  perfect  legal  right  to  cut  the  price.  The 
law  says,  therefore,  that  that  is  no  Justification  for  their  doing  things 
to  prevent  him  from  dealing  with  others.  It  would  not  necessarily  fol- 
low, if  it  were  an  isolated  instance,  that  it  would  come  within  the 
Sherman  Act  even  though  it  might  be  another  wrong ;  but^lf  it  is  part 
of  a  general  scheme  to  prevent  price  cutters  from  getting  the  goods, 
if  it  is  part  of  a  general  scheme  to  prevent  price  cutting,  and  thereby 
to  maintain  what  they  honestly  conceive  to  be  to  their  best  interests, 
the  law  at  the  present  time,  or  up  to  the  present  time,  has  declared 
that  not  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
However  well  intentioned  they  may  be,  however  honest  they  may  be, 
they  would,  nevertheless,  be  guilty  of  a  wrongdoing. 

Now,  while  the  pleadings  in  this  case  are  .not  evidence  before  you, 
you  have  a  right  to  consider  the  statements  of  counsel  in  addressing 
you;  you  have  a  right  to  consider,  moreover,  the  Issues  as  made  by 
the  pleadings.  You  have  a  right  to  consider  whether  they  are  proven 
or  not.  You  have  a  right  to  consider  the  fact  that  issues  were  made 
for  submission  to  you,  and  the  question  whether  or  not  evidence  was 
introduced  to  sustain  those  issues,  and  whether  they  have  been  sus- 
tained, as  bearing  on  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  truth 
of  the  versions  given  as  actuating  the  parties  in  their  dealing  or 
refusal  to  deal. 

I  said  that  the  Weed  Chain  Ck>mpany  and  the  Motor  Gar  Equipment 
Ck>mpany  did  not  have  to  deal  with  Lowe.  I  said  that  there  might 
be  reasons  which  would  Justify  them  not  only  In  not  dealing,  but  in 
agreeing  not  to  deal  with  them,  without  subjecting  them  to  penalties 
under  this  act,  and  there  might  have  been  reasons  which  would 
permit  this  without  subjecting  them  to  any  penalty  whatsoever.  Cer- 
tain reasons  were  alleged  and  stated,  which  it  was  claimed  furnished 
the  reason  for  the  acts  of  the  parties  in  this  case.  It  is  for  you  to 
consider  how  much,  if  any,  evidence  has  been  introduced  bearing  on 
these  issues.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  in  the  end  the  actions 
of  the  parties  as  against  this  plaintiff  were  based,  not  on  a  general 
scheme  to  restrain  competition  in  the  manner  that  I  have  described, 
but  purely  out  of  some  personal  considerations  that  affected  this 
party  that  did  not  affect  the  trade  generally,  that  did  not  affect  them 
as  part  of  a  general  scheme  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of 
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prioesL  Then,  even  though  the  defendants  were  gnilty,  even  though 
yon  find  the  defendants  guilty  of  unduly  restraining  interstate  com- 
merce, if  you  should  he  of  the  opinion  that  their  acts  In  connection 
with  the  Lowe  Company  were  not  part  of  that  scheme,  but  something 
entirely  indep^ident  of  it,  and  were  brought  to  bear  against  Lowe 
because  of  these  personal  reasons  which  had  to  do  with  him  and 
with  his  company,  and  had  not  to  do  with  any  general  scheme,  then 
he  cannot  claim  to  be  damaged  because  of  the  illegal  scheme,  if  there 
wan  one.  On  the  other  hand.  If,  in  your  judgment,  the  evidence  does 
not  bear  out  any  such  defence,  and  if  in  your  Judgment  the  dealings 
with  Lowe,  or  the  failures  to  deal  with  Lowe,  were  a  part  of  any 
such  general  scheme  as  we  were  talking  about,  if  you  find  that  there 
was  any  such  general  scheme,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  conclude 
that  the  damage  he  suffered,  if  any,  is  the  result  of  that  illegal 
scheme,  and  part  of  its  purpose. 

Gentlemen, «any  exceptions? 

Mr.  Tkrbt.  Would  your  honor  prefer  to  have  them  now? 

The  CouBT.  The  practice  in  the  Federal  court  is  to  take  exceptions 
before  the  Jury  retires  from  the  box. 

Mr.  VoBHAUS.  Plaintiff  has  no  exceptions  whatever. 

Mr.  McMahon.  If  your  honor  please,  the  defendant  the  Weed  Chain 
Tire  Grip  Company  excepts  to  that  portion  of  your  honor*s  charge 
where  you  say.  In  substance,  that  an  agreement  whereby  a  manufac- 
turer and  another  party  fix  an  exclusive  territory  in  which  each  can 
8^,  and  that  the  one  can  not  invade  the  territory  of  the  other,  is 
illegal  under  the  Sherman  law. 

The  CoxTBT.  May  be  illegal. 

Mr.  McMahon.  May  be  illegal  under  the  Sherman  Act  I  take  an 
exception  to  that 

The  defendant  excepts  to  that  part  of  your  honor's  charge  where 
you  stated  in  substance  that  the  owner  of  a  patent  can  not  control 
the  resale  price  of  his  patented  article. 

The  defendant  excepts  to  thnt  part  of  your  honor's  charge  where 
you  say,  in  substance,  although  the  charge  is  based  upon  the  violation 
of  a  statute  which  is  a  criminal  statute,  nevertheless,  that  this  is  a 
civil  case  and  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  bound  to  convince  the  Jury  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt 

I  except  to  that  part  of  your  honor's  charge  where  you  state,  in 
substance,  that  what  the  law  was  prior  to  this  case.  Is  immaterial. 

The  CoTTBT.  That  is,  prior  to  December  1,  1913. 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  except  to  that  part  of  your  honor's  charge  where 
you  state,  in  substance,  that  a  manufacturer,  either  the  owner  of  a 
patent,  or  the  manufacturer  of  any  goods,  can  not  control  the  resale 
price  at  which  a  Jobber  may  market  those  goods.  Also  the  same  ex- 
ception as  to  a  retailer. 

I  would  like  to  note  an  exception  with  reference  to  a  patented  ar- 
ticle, that  once  the  patented  article  is  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the 
patentee 
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The  OouBT.  I  said  **  sold." 

Mr.  McMahon.  Sold,  yes,  that  It  Is  treated  upon  the  same  basis  as 
any  other  property,  Irrespective  of  the  patent 

The  OouBT.  So  far  as  restraint  of  trade  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Your  honor  will  allow  us  to  note  an  exception  to 
that 

I  except  to  that  part  of  your  honor's  charge  where  you  state  that 
the  Jury  have  some  guides  In  the  testimony  upon  which  to  find  out 
how  much  the  plaintiff  would  have  to  pay  to  get  chains  In  the  open 
market  and  how  much  they  could  have  sold  them  for. 

I  except  to  that  part  of  your  honor's  charge  where  you  say.  In  sub- 
stance, that  the  Jury  may  use  the  estimates  of  witnesses  not  based  on 
the  books,  or  other  evidence  In  the  case,  In  determining  the  damages, 
if  any. 

The  GoxTBT.  I  didn't  say  any  such  thing  as  that  I  said  they  may 
use'— wtil,  the  point  of  dlff«*ence  between  us  Is  what  you  mean  by 
*'  not  based  on  the  evidence  In  the  case." 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  mean  other  than  their  estimates. 

The  GovitT.  The  Jury  may  consider  the  estimates  of  witnesses  based 
on  the  facts  as  testified  to,  taking  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  they 
are  estimates. 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  except  to  that  part  of  your  honor's  charge  where 
you  state  to  the  Jury  that  there  Is  no  question  of  agency  in  the  case 
In  the  true  soise  between  the  Weed  Chain  Company  and  the  Motor  Car 
Bqulpment  Company ;  that  Is,  that  there  is  no  evidence  In  the  case  to 
that  effect 

I  except  to  that  part  of  your  honor's  charge  where  you  state  that 
It  Is  not  Justifiable  to  refuse  to  sell  to  a  price  cutter. 

The  CouBT.  As  a  part  of  a  scheme  to  restrain  trade.  As  a  single 
Individual  Instance,  one  can  refuse  to  sell  him  because  he  Is  a  white 
man  or  a  black  man,  or  a  price  cutter  or  a  price  malntalner,  or  any 
other  reason,  and  It  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Sherman 
Act;  but  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  prevent  price  cutting  It  Is  wrong.  I 
think  that  Is  what  I  did  say. 

Mr.  Vobhaus.  Tes ;  you  did. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Your  honor  will  allow  me  to  note  an  exception. 

The  CoTTST.  Yes. 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  ask  your  honor  to  charge  that  the  Weed  Chain 
Tire  Grip  Company  had  a  legal  right  to  refuse  to  sell  Its  patented 
product  to  anybody  In  the  United  States  for  any  reason  It  saw  fit  or 
without  reason. 

Mr.  Vobhaus.  Your  honor  did  charge  that  If  they  decided  not  to 
manufncture  or  sell 

The  CouBT.  I  charged  In  substance  so  much  of  that  as  In  my  Judg- 
ment to  sound,  and  with  such  limitation  as  makes  the  unqualified 
Charge  unsound. 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  ask  your  honor  to  charge  that  there  to  nothing  for- 
bidden by  the  Sherman  law  In  the  manufacturer  of  a  patented  ar* 
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tide  consigning  or  selling  his  product  to  a  Jobber  for  a  partlcniar  ter- 
ritory, and  placing  certain  restrictions  upon  the  prices  at  which  the 
goods  are  to  be  sold. 

The  GouBT.  I  think  that  Is  already  coYcred  In  yonr  excq^ons.  Oth- 
erwise, I  refuse  that. 

Mr.'McMAHON.  Exception. 

I  ask  your  honor  to  charge  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  legal  right  to 
purchase  goods  from  the  Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Company,  or  the  Motor 
Car  Equipment  Company  at  40  off,  or  40  and  2  and  5  off,  and  the 
plaintiff  can  not  dalm  any  damages  for  any  loss  of  profits  on  chains 
between  the  price  of  40  and  2  and  5  and  the  price  of  33|,  and  2  per 
cent  for  cash. 

The  CouBT.  I  think  I  have  covered  that  subject  matter,  contrary  at 
least  to  the  last  part  of  your  request,  by  my  statement  that  It  depends 
upon  the  price  at  which,  under  such  an  unrestricted  market  as  the 
law  requires,  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  able  to  purchase.  As  I 
heretofore  stated,  as  an  individual  instance,  or  not  as  part  of  a 
scheme  to  restrain  competition,  there  was  no  right  in  the  plaintiff  to 
buy  at  any  particular  price,  or  to  buy  at  all  from  either  of  the  par- 
ties. But  tlie  wrong,  if  any,  is  in  the  understanding  or  agreement 
not  to  sell  at  any  price,  or  to  be  controlled  in  their  policy  by  the  oth&r 
as  to  the  retail  price  at  which  goods  would  be  put  out.  I  want  to 
emphasize  again,  in  connection  with  that,  that  the  Weed  Chain  Com- 
pany has  a  perfect  right,  in  my  Judgment,  to  appoint  one  distributor 
of  Its  product  as  a  means  to  better  distribution  of  its  product  in  this 
particular  territory,  but  having  appointed  that  distributor  It  had  no 
right  to  control  the  selling  policy  of  that  distributor  as  to  the  goods 
that  that  distributor  purchased  from  the  Weed  Chain  Company. 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  note  an  exception  to  that 

I  ask  your  honor  to  charge  that  the  distributor  itself  had  the  right 
to  fix  Its  own  selling  policy,  and  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  to  any  person 
as  It  saw  fit 

The  CoxjBT.  Except  as  a  part  of  a  scheme  to  restrain  competi- 
tion, yes. 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  ask  your  honor  to  charge  that  the  plaintiff  can 
only  recover,  if  at  all.  Its  actual  damages;  that  damages  that  are 
speculative,  remote,  and  uncertain,  may  not  form  a  basis  for  a  legal 
Judgment,  and  that  there  must  be  some  evidence  other  than  conjecture 
or  unwarranted  estimates  of  witnesses. 

The  CouBT.  Yes,  I  charge  that,  except  three  times  the  actual  dam- 
ages.   I  have  already  charged  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  McMahon.  I  ask  your  honor  to  charge  the  Jury  that  a  mere 
desire  or  request  Is  not  equivalent  to  an  agreement  and  falls  far 
short  of  an  agreement,  and  that  there  Is  nothing  invalid  or  improper 
for  a  manufacturer  to  desire  or  request  the  maintenance  of  a  standard 
price  on  articles  of  commerce. 

The  CouBT.  That  is  sound.  If  It  Is  merely  a  desire  or  request;  but 
If  It  Is  part  of  a  general  scheme  to  maintain  prices,  and  that  scheme 
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goes  beyond  a  mere  desire  or  request,  and  amonnts  practically,  even 
thoug^b  without  words,  either  to  an  agreement  or  to  a  threat  to  cat 
off  supplies  in  case  the  desire  or  request  Is  not  followed,  then  it  Is 
no  longer  a  mere  desire  or  request. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Will  your  honor  give  me  an  exception  to  the  refusal 
to  charge  as  requested? 

The  CouBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tebbt.  I  wish  your  honor  would  say  a  word  to  clear  up  a 
sentence  or  two  in  your  honor's  charge  in  which,  as  near  as  I  could 
get  the  language,  you  said  in  substance  this :  That  the  jury  may  deter- 
mine whether  the  witnesses  were  competent  to  give  estimates  of  an 
apportionment  of  overhead,  or  whether  you  wish  to  follow  your  own 
estimates  as  gained  from  your  own  exi)erience.  I  didn't  get  that 
quite  clearly  myself,  and  if  your  honor  will  say  a  word  on  that  to  the 
Jury  I  will  be  obliged. 

The  GouBT.  I  will  try  to  make  my  own  views  on  that  a  little 
clearer,  gentlemen.  The  apportionment  of  the  overhead  as  between 
the  chain  business  and  the  entire  business  is  a  matter  of  business 
judgment,  in  a  business  conducted  as  this  was,  according  to  the 
evidence,  in  which  no  separate  allotments  were  made,  in  which  no 
separate,  distinct  department  was  maintained.  Now,  whether  26  per 
cent  or  100  per  cent,  or  200  per  cent,  or  any  other  per  cent,  either 
less  or  more,  or  in  between,  of  the  proportionate  expense,  proportioned 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  in  chains  as  compared  with  the 
entire  business,  is  properly  chargeable  against  the  chain  profits,  is  a 
matter  of  business  judgment,  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  article 
and  the  character  of  the  business  as  developed  in  the  testimony. 
Now,  you  don't  have  to  accept  the  25  per  cent  estimate  if  in  your 
judgment  that  is  not  a  sound  estimate  based  upon  the  nature  of  the 
business  and  the  character  of  the  chain  department,  as  developed  in 
the  testimony.  You  heard  some  at  least  of  the  considerations  by 
which  the  witness  sought  to  justify  his  reducing  of  the  percentage 
to  25  per  cent  It  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  any  or  all  of 
these  reasons  are  valid,  and  whether  as  a  result  the  26  per  cent  is 
the  proper  charge,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  more  than 
that,  or  any  more  than  that.    Does  that  make  It  clear? 

Mr.  Terbt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  VoBHAtrs.  May  I  ask  your  honor  to  charge,  in  connection  with 
that,  that  the  jury  has  a  right  to  consider  that  the  defendants  have 
not  called  any  one  In  the  automobile  accessory  business 

The  OoTTBT.  I  think  I  did  call  the  jury's  attention  to  the  fact — ^that 
I  stated  that  this  was  a  matter  for  business  men,  as  experts,  to  give 
an  opinion  on  as  to  what  is  a  fair  basis,  and  therefore  the  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  either  side,  to  the  plaintiff  to  furnish  additional 
exp^t  judgment  on  the  matter,  or  for  the  defendant  to  offer  wit- 
nesses who  might  give  theirs,  and  we  have  only  Eisenstein  and  Lowe. 
I  think  Lowe's  testimony  on  that  was  not  stricken  out 

Mr.  VoBHAUS.     No. 
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The  Ootnr.  I  doo't  remember;  but  at  any  rate  that,  at  most.  Is 
nrhat  we  have  od  that  point. 

Well,  gentlemen,  that  oondodes  the  charge.  I  hofie  that  the  JenKth 
of  my  talk  has  not  undnly  wearied  yon  and  may  be  h^fnl  to  700 
in  <dearing  the  issnes  that  yon  are  to  determine. 

Yonr  form  of  verdict  will  be:  We,  the  Jnry,  find  the  defendants 
not  gnilty,  or  We,  the  jnry,  find  the  defendants  goilty,  and  we  snncnn 
tlie  plaintiff's  dsmagwt  at  the  snm  of 

Mr.  YosHAUs.  I  understand  that  in  a  cItU  case  that  is  not  the 
form  of  yerdict  It  is  simply  for  the  defendant  if  it  is  for  the  de- 
fendant, and  if  for  the  plaintiff  the  amount  of  damages 

The  CousT.  W^,  my  ignorance  of  yonr  New  York  code  of  prae- 
tice  leads  me  to  instruct  in  the  Illinois  form.  In  Ulinols,  in  a  tort 
case,  or  in  a  penalty  case,  that  is  our  form  of  verdict  Xour  form  of 
verdict  is 

Mr.  \oKBAVB.  For  the  defendant,  or  for  the  plaintiff  and  name  the 
amount 

The  Ck>UBT.  Then,  gentlemen,  you  will  find:  We,  the  Jury,  find  for 
plaintiff  and  assess  the  plaintilTs  damages  at  the  sum  of  blank  dol- 
lars, inserting  the  amount ;  and  that  amount  If  you  insert  anything, 
is  to  be  calculated  by  you  at  tliree  times  the  amount  of  the  actual 
damage ;  or.  If  you  find  for  the  defendants,  yon  will  say :  "  We  find 
for  the  defendants." 

Mr.  VoBHAUs.  The  verdict  is  not  written;  it  is  rendered  orally. 

The  Ck>usT.  But  we  may  have  a  sealed  verdict 

Mr.  YoBHAUS.  If  it  is  sealed ;  yes. 

The  Foreman  or  ths  Jitbt.  Do  we  take  any  memoranda  in? 

The  Ck>usT.  Ton  can  have  any  or  all  of  the  exhibits  that  you  want 

The  FoBEMAN.  Not  the  exhibits,  but  a  memorandum  as  to  the 
method  of  estimating  damages. 

The  Ck>UBT.  I  am  not  allowed  to  give  that 

The  FoBEMAif.  It  has  been  a  long  case 

Mr.  VoBHAUS.  You  mean  you  can't  remember  the  figures,  is  that  it? 

The  FoBEMAZv.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  If  the  Jury  should  reach  the 
question  of  damages,  your  honor 

The  OoiTBT.  If  you  want  any  testimony  read  to  you  as  to  what  the 
witness  has  testified  on  this  subject,  you  may  have  it  read  to  you, 
but  I  have  no  right  to  give  you  in  writing  part  of  the  testimony  in 
the  case,  and  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

The  FoBEifAN.  We  can  ask  for  it  later,  can  we,  if  necessary? 

The  CouBT.  You  can  come  in  here  and  ask  to  have  read  to  you  any 
part  of  the  evidence  that  yon  want  to  have  read  to  you.  If  you  find 
It  necessary  to  have  any  part  read  to  you. 

Mr.  Y0BHAT78.  If  your  honor  please.  Is  there  any  objection  to  writ- 
ing out  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  totals  of  the  sales  and  purchases  of 
the  different  periods,  for  the  assistance  of  the  memory  of  the  Jury? 

The  Ootw.  The  court  has  nothing  to  say  on  that 
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Mr.  YoRHAUs.  Have  you  any  objection  to  that,  taking  J€  ri^t 
from  the  testimony? 
Mr.  McMahon.  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  if  the  testimony 

is  read  if  that  question  comes  up. 

The  CoxTBT.  If  you  find  it  necessary  to  have  any  of  the  testimony 
read  to  you  you  may  have  it  read  to  you. 

The  Jury  retired. 

YEBDICT. 

The  FoBEicAN.  The  Jury  find  for  the  plaintiff,  your  honor,  and 
award  them  the  sum  of  $4,000  actual  damages,  which  the  Jury  under- 
stands is  to  be  multiplied  by  3. 

The  CJouBT.  That  is  $12,000? 

The  Foreman.  Twelve  thousand  dollars,  your  honor. 

Mr.  Terrt.  If  your  honor  please,  I  move  to  set  aside  the  verdict  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  evidence,  contrary  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  contrary  to  law,  and  on  all  the  grounds  mentioned  in 
section  999  of  the  Oode  of  Civil  Procedure,  except  that  of  inadequacy 
of  damages,  and  particularly  that  the  verdict  is  not  correct  on  the 
matter  of  damages,  and  that  in  that  respect  it  is  not  based  upon  any 
adequate  or  proper  or  lawful  evidence,  and  is  purely  speculative  and 
a  guess. 

I  move  for  60  days*  stay,  and  60  days  to  make  a  case,  following  the 
final  determination  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  Join  in  the  motion  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Terry,  on 
behalf  of  the  Motor  Gar  Equipment  Company. 

Mr.  YoBHAus.  If  your  honor  please,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  stay, 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  I  move  for  an  allowance  under  the 
statute  of  reasonable  attorney's  fees.  The  statute  expressly  states 
that  the  plaintiff  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sus- 
tained, and  the  costs  of  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee.    We  have  been  15  days  in  the  actual  trial  in  court 

The  Court.  I  will  not  pass  on  that  until  I  hear  the  motion  for  a 
new  trial,  which  I  will  set  down  for  the  24tb  of  May.  At  that  time  I 
will  hear  you  both. 


TRICITY  CENTRAL  TRADES  COUNCIL  ET  AL.  v. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  FOUNDRIES. 

(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit.    December  6,  1916.    Re- 
hearing denied  January  24, 1917.) 

[238  Fed.  R^.,  728.] 

COUBTS  328  (3) — ^JUWSDICTION — ^AlfOUNT  IN  CONTBOVEBST — INJUNC- 
TION AoAiNBT  Strtkkbs. — ^Whero  the  property  which  striken  were 
threatening  to  destroy  far  exceeded  ^,000  in  value,  and  there  was 
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"  It  Is  further  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  by  the  oovrt  that  the 
said  de[729]fendants,  the  Trl-Gity  Central  Trades  (Council,  its  offi- 
cers, and  agents,  and  Harry  McKenny,  Ted  Ishmann.  Barl  Galloway, 
William  Thomberg,  G.  Thomberg,  Tom  OhurchiU,  Clay  Holmes,  Bddie 
Roach,  John  Aldridge,  Isaac  Cook,  BenJ.  F.  Lamb,  J.  P.  McDonongh, 
and  C.  B.  Gerlich,  and  each  of  them,  and  all  persons  comblJiing  with, 
acting  in  concert  with,  or  under  their  direction,  control,  or  adyice,  or 
under  the  direction,  control,  or  advice  of  any  of  them,  and  all  persons 
whomsoever,  be  and  are  hereby  peri>etually  restrained  and  enjoined 
from  in  any  way  or  manner  whatsoever,  by  use  of  persuasion,  threats, 
or  personal  injury,  intimidation,  suggestion  of  danger,  or  threats  of 
violence  of  any  Isind,  from  interfering  with,  hindering,  obstructing, 
or  stopping  any  person  engaged  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries  in  connection  with  its  business  or  its  foundry  in  the  city 
of  Granite  City,  County  of  Madison,  State  of  Illinois,  or  elsewhere, 
and  from  interfering  by  persuasion,  violence,  or  threats  of  violence 
in  any  manner  with  any  person  desiring  to  be  employed  by  said  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries  In  its  said  foundry  or  plant,  and  from  Inducing 
or  attempting  to  compel  or  induce  by  persuasion,  threats.  Intimidation, 
force,  or  violence,  or  putting  in  fear  or  suggestion  of  danger,  any  of 
the  employes  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  or  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment with  it,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  refuse  to  perform  any  of 
their  duties  as  employes  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  and  from 
preventing  any  person  by  persuasion,  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or 
violence,  or  suggestion  of  danger  or  violence,  from  entering  into  the 
employ  of  the  said  American  Steel  Foundries,  and  from  protecting, 
aiding,  or  assisting  any  person  or  persons  in  committing  any  of  said 
acts ;  and  from  assembling,  loitering,  or  congregating  about  or  in  prox- 
imity of  the  said  plant  or  factory  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  for 
the  purpose  of  doing,  or  aiding  or  encouraging  others  in  doing,  any 
of  the  said  unlawful  or  forbidden  acts  or  things,  and  from  picketing 
or  maintaining  at  or  near  the  premises  of  the  complainant,  or  on  the 
streets,  leading  to  the  premises  of  said  complainant,  any  picket  or 
pickets,  and  from  doing  any  acts  or  things  whatever  in  furtherance* 
of  any  conspiracy  or  combination  among  them,  or  any  of  them,  to 
obstruct  or  interfere  with  said  American  Steel  Foundries,  its  officers, 
agents,  or  employes,  in  the  free  and  unrestrained  control  and  opera- 
tion of  its  plant,  foundry,  and  property,  and  the  operation  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  also  from  ordering,  directing,  aiding,  assisting,  or  in  any 
manner  abetting  any  person  committing  any  or  either  of  the  acts 
aforesaid,  and  also  from  entering  upon  the  grounds,  foundry,  or 
premises  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries,  without  first  obtaining  its 
consent,  and  from  injuring  or  destroying  any  of  the  property  of  the 
American  Steel  Foundries." 

Plaintiff  instituted  this  suit  to  prevent  alleged  threatened 
injury  to  its  business  and  threatened  destruction  of  its  manu- 
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Defendants  doiied  any  and  all  acts  of  riolenoe  <Mr  assaults 
of  any  natore.  On  the  other  hand,  they  claimed  that  atrike- 
brtMken  attempted  to  shoot  the  striking  employes*  and  w«^ 
urged  so  to  do  by  representatives  of  plaintilF.  Defendants 
also  denied  the  existence  of  any  imlawful  conspiracy  among 
them,  but  did  admit  ""that  said  Tri-City  Central  Trades 
Council  did  place  certain  ones  on  certain  streets  and  avenues 
leading  to  said  plant  charged  with  doing  picket  doty,  but 
such  ones  were  stationed  100  yards  fixMn  such  miU,  and  they 
were  instructed  to  notify  all  persons  who  sought  to  enter  the 
plant  that  there  was  a  strike  on,  because  of  such  reduction 
in  wages,  and  such  pickets  were  instructed  to  use  all  honor- 
able means  to  persuade  such  ones  to  not  enter  sudi  plant,  and 
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not  to  take  the  places  of  the  laboring  men,  who  had  gone  6n 
a  strike  on  account  of  such  reduction  of  wages." 
The  district  judge,  in  rendering  his  opinion,  said : 
"This  evidence  dearly  shows  that  this  union,  this  trades  council, 
by  the  testimony  of  its  officers,  entered  upon  the  work  of  preventing 
this  complainant  from  getting  men  to  run  its  factory,  run  its  plant, 
except  upon  the  condition  that  it  pay  a  certain  scale,  the  November 
scale.    That  combination  was  Illegal." 

Speaking  of  picketing  he  said : 

"  However,  speaking  upon  this  question,  I  should  say  a  word  about 
picketing.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  peaceful  picketing.  Ton  might 
as  well  talk  about  peacefal  violence.  You  may  as  well  think  of  i)eace- 
ful  war  as  peaceful  picketing.  Considerable  experience  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  having  these  cases  frequently  before  me,  has  taught  me  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  peaceful  picketing." 

Defendants  attack  the  decree  on  three  grounds:  (a)  The 
evidence  does  not  justify  the  issuance  of  any  injunction.  (6) 
T^e  restraining  order  is  too  broad,  and  restrains  defendants 
from  doing  lawful  acts,  (e)  The  court  is  without  jurisdic- 
tion, because  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $3,000. 

F.  C.  Smithy  of  Chicago,  111.,  for  appellants. 

William  E.  Wheeler,  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and  Max  Pam, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  for  appellee. 

Before  Mack,  ALSCHinLER,  and  Evans,  Circuit  Judges. 

Evans,  Circuit  Judge  (after  stating  the  facts  as  above). 

[1]  Defendants'  claim  that  the  court  was  without  jurisdic^ 
tion  is  without  merit.  The  necessary  diversity  of  citizenship 
appears.  The  amount  involved  exceeds  $3,000.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  $3,000  worth  of  property  should  be  destroyed 
before  the  Federal  court  acquired  jurisdiction.  The  alleged 
threatened  damage  far  exceeded  the  statutory  sum  necessary 
to  give  the  district  court  jurisdiction. 

Defendants  contend  that  the  evidence  did  not  justify  the 
court  in  granting  any  injunction.  We  are  not  able  to  say  that 
the  record  presents  a  situation  that  did  not  warrant  some 
action  by  the  court.  It  is  apparent  that  a  situation  had  de- 
veloped where  fights  had  occurred  and  threats  had  been 
made,  which  if  carried  out  would  have  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  property.  The  district  judge  heard  and  saw  the  wit- 
nesses, and  we  accept  his  conclusion  that  such  evidence  justified 
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where  the  rtght  to  maintain  pickets  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion  Is 
denied." 

The  same  writer  fur^er  says: 

**  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  attendance,  even 
in  numbers,  for  thei  purpose  of  lawfully  persuading  others  not  to  work, 
is  permissible,  so  long  as  it  is  not  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
intimidate  persons  at  work,  or  seeking  employment,  or  to  subject 
them  to  undue  annoyance,  or  to  interfere  with  the  free  access  to  the 
employers*  premises." 

Further  authorities  in  support  of  the  rule  laid  down  in 
the  Iran  Molders*  Union  v.  AUis-Chdlmers  Co.  casCj  supra, 
are  Gfray  v.  Building  Trades  Council,  91  Minn.  171, 97,  N.  W. 
668,  63  L.  R.  A.  753, 103  Am.  St.  Kep.  477, 1  Ann.  Cas.  172; 
Karges  Furniture  Co,  v.  A.  W.  Local  Union,  165  Ind.  421,  75 
N.  E.  877,  2  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  788,  6  Ann.  Cas.  829;  Everett  v. 
Typo.  Union,  106  Va.  188,  53  S.  E.  273,  5  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.) 
792,  8  Ann.  Cas.  798 ;  In  re  Heffron,  179  Mo.  App.  639,  162 
S.  W.  652 ;  Jones  v.  Maker,  62  Misc.  Rep.  388, 116  N.  Y.  Supp. 
180;  Jones  v.  Van  Winkle  Gin  <&  Mack.  Works,  131  Ga.  836, 
62  S.  E.  286, 17  L.  R.  A,  (N.  S.)  848, 127  Am.  St.  Rep.,  286; 
Pope  Motor  Car  Co.  v.  Keegan  (C.  C.)  150  Fed.  148.[782] 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  decree  in  these  respects  was 
proper  because: 

(a)  The  restraining  order  does  not  prohibit  picketing  per 
se,  but  restrains  defendants  from  carrying  out  an  unlawful 
conspiracy  to  destroy  plaintiff ^s  business;  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  defendants  from  accomplishing  the  unlawful  ob- 
ject of  the  conspiracy,  it  was  necessary  for  the  court  to  re- 
strain the  defendants  from  picketing  the  plaintiff^s  works, 
and  prohibit  them  from  arguing  their  cause  with  plaintiff^s 
employes. 

(b)  Defendants  were  not  plaintiff's  employes,  but  were 
mere  outsiders,  intermeddlers,  who  were  not  truly  represent- 
ing the  employes,  but  were  trouble  makers,  fomenting  strife 
and  trouble  where  labor  conditions  and  wages  were  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  employes. 

[8]  Plaintiff's  contention  that  a  court  may  restrain  lawful 
acts  of  striking  employes,  when  committed  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  employer's 
business,  is  supported  by  many  authorities.   Among  them  are 
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of  the  other  to  difisiiade  (but  not  restrain)  tttem  from  accepting. 
*  •  •  Molders,  having  struck,  in  order  to  make  their  strike  ef- 
fective may  persuade  (but  not  coerce)  other  molders  not  to  work  for 
less  wages  or  under  worse  .conditlonB  than  those  for  which  they  struck, 
and  not  to  work  for  their  late  employer  at  all,  so  that  he  may  be  forced 
to  take  them  back  into  his  foundry  at  their  own  terms.** 

Undoubtedly  picketing  and  persuasion  would  interfere 
with  plaintiff's  conduct  of  its  business,  in  that  it  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  it  to  retain  old  employes  and  to  hire  and 
keep  new  ones.  Indeed,  the  very  act  of  striking  often  seri- 
ously interferes  with  that ''  free  and  unrestrained  control  and 
operation  of  the  employer's  business"  which  the  plaintiff 
here  alleges  as  an  object  of  the  conspiracy  charged;  but  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  the  strike  is  notte  be  tested  by 
such  incidental  effect  of  it.  And  so  it  is  with  persuasion  and 
picketing^  properly  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  a  lawful 
strike.  The  laborer  may  be  strictly  within  his  rights,  althou^ 
he  obstructs ^Hhe  free  and  unrestrained  control  and  operation* 
of  the,  employer's  business."  The  right  to  strike  must  carry 
with  it  by  implication  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  em- 
ployer's business  to  a  certain  extent.  The  right  to  persuade 
prospective  employes  by  legitimate  argument  must  of  neces- 
sity interfere  with  the  employer's  business.  Where  labor  is 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  business,  any  inter- 
ference with  that  labor  is  an  intereference  with  the  em- 
ployer's business.  But  whether  the  interference  with  the 
business  is  lawful  or  unlawful  depends  upon  the  facts  in  each 
case. 

The  order  in  the  instant  case  fails  to  recognize  this  dif- 
ference between  the  lawful  means  of  interfering  with  an- 
other's business  as  an  incident  to  the  party's  own  right  and 
unlawful  means  adopted  by  the  same  party.  Methods  may 
be  considered  lawful,  even  though  the  employer's  business  is 
interfered  with,  because  such  methods  are  incidental  to  the 
right  of  the  employe,  which  right  should  be  and  is  recognized 
as  equal  to  the  right  of  the  employer. 

[5]  Plaintiff's  further  contention  that  the  defendants  were 
not  its  employes  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  aind  therefore  had 
no  right  to  picket  or  persuade  by  argument  those  about  to 
enter  plaintiff's  employment,  is  not  well  taken.  It  is  true  a 
striker  is  not  technically  an  employe.    The  relation  of  em- 
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tbe  purpose  of  giving  the  court  jurisdiction,  does  not  deprive  the 
Federal  court  of  Jurisdiction  over  a  solt  by  the  sabscribers  of  an 
interstate  t^ephone  company  whose  employ^  were  on  a  strike,  to 
compel  the  company  to  furnish  the  service  it  had  contracted  to  fur- 
nish, though  the  parties  thereto  were  friendly  antagonists,  and  the 
telephone  company  was  willing  to  have  the  controversy  submitted  to 
the  Federal  court,  since  the  collusion  which  deprives  the  court  of 
Jurisdiction  is  not  an  agreement  between  the  parties  that  an  existing 
diq;)ute  cognizable  in  the  Federal  courts  shall  be  brought  there,  but 
an  agreement  so  to  adjust  the  situation  as  to  clothe  the  court  with 
an  apparent  jurisdiction  which  It  otherwise  would  not  have.' 
[Ed.  Note. — For  other  cases,  see  Ck>urts,  Gent.  Dig.  I  862.] 

[760]EQmTT  48 — ^Adequate  Remedy  at  Law. — Under  Judicial  Code, 
1 267  (Ck)mp.  St.  1913,  f  1244),  providing  that  suits  in  equity  shaU  not 
be  maintained  in  the  Federal  courts  where  a  plain,  adequate,  and 
complete  remedy  may  be  had  at  law,  the  fact  that  each  one  of  a 
large  number  of  subscribers  of  an  interstate  telephone  company 
might  have  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  for  the  Interruption  of  the 
service  which  he  contracted  for  does  not  prevent  a  suit  by  several 
subscribers,  on  behalf  of  all,  to  compel  a  restoration  of  the  service, 
since,  while  the  several  actions  at  law  were  being  tried,  the  suspen- 
sion of  service  would  continue,  and  might  reach  the  proportions  of  a 
public  calamity. 

[Bd.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Equity,  Gent  Dig.  IS  156, 158.] 

Bquht  48 — ^Adequate  Remedy  at  Law — ^Mandamus — Stbike. — ^Where 
a  telephone  company's  service  was  being  interrupted  during  a  strike 
by  acts  of  unknown  individuals,  the  remedy  of  subscribers  by  niau- 
damus  to  compel  a  restoration  of  the  service  is  not  sufficiently  speedy, 
and  is  inadequate,  since  it  can  not  reach  the  wrongdoers  whose  acts 
caused  the  Interruption  of  the  service,  and  therefore  such  remedy 
does  not  prevent  a  suit  in  equity. 

[Ed.  Note.— For  other  cases,  see  Equity,  Gent  Dig.  SI  156, 168.] 

Gomrs  289 — Jubisdiction — Interstate  Telephone  Gompany. — ^IJnder 
act  June  la  1910,  c  S09,  f  7,  36  Stat  544  (Gomp.  St  1918,  I  8568), 
amending  Interstate  Gommerce  Act  Feb.  4, 1887,  c.  104,  1 1,  24  Stat. 
879,  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  telephone,  telegraph,  and  cable  com- 
panies engaged  in  sending  messages  from  one  state,  territory,  or 
district  to  another  or  to  a  foreign  country,  which  companies  shall 
be  common  carriers  within  the  act,  the  Federal  courts  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  relating  to  a  t^ephone  company's  duties  as  an  inter- 
state agency  that  they  have  relating  to  railroads  and  other  Interstate 
carriers. 
[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Gourts,  Gent  Dig.  I  880.] 

GouBTS  289 — Jubisdiction — Gontbovebsy  Undeb  Laws  ot  United 
States — ^Intkbstatb  Telephone  Skbvigb. — ^Under  Interstate  Gom- 
merce Act  Feb.  4, 1887,  c.  104,  24  Stat  879,  as  amended  in  1889  (act 
Mar.  2, 1889,  c.  882,  25  Stat  856)  and  1910  (act  June  18, 1910,  c.  809. 

*  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1917,  by  West  Publishing  Gompany. 
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JnterestB  of  the  strikers  or  the  employers,  as  definite  as  It  could  be 
made  and  be  effective,  and  complies  with  Clayton  Act,  {  19,  proyidlng 
that,  in  any  case  between  employers  and  employes,  an  injunction 
should  specify  in  reasonable  detail  the  things  enjoined,  conceding 
that  that  section  applied  to  such  a  suit. 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Injunction,  Gait.  Dig.  If  422, 428.} 

In  equity.  Separate  suits  by  A.  C.  Stephens  and  others  and 
by  the  Home  Telephone  Company  against  the  Ohio  State 
Telephone  Company,  in  which  Bert  Hoffman  was  allowed  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  Local  245,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  and  its  members.  On  motion  by  the 
intervener  and  other  members  of  the  union,  attacking  infor- 
mations charging  violation  of  the  injunction  issued  by  the 
court.    Motions  denied. 

MarshaU  c6  Eraser^  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  complainants. 

Z.  T.  WiUiams^  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  defendant. 

/.  A,  Cliney  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  Local  245,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

H.  W.  Fraser^  special  attorney,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  for  the 
United  States, 

Kiixrrs,  District  Judge. 

December  12, 1916,  A.  C.  Stephens  and  others,  each  claim- 
ing a  cause  of  action  similar  in  character  and  occasion  to  that 
offered  by  every  other,  and  alleging  that  they  were  suing  in  a 
representative  capacity  in  behalf  of  numerous  other  persons 
similarly  situated,  filed  a  complaint  in  this  court  against  the 
Ohio  State  Telephone  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  and  doing  business  in  Toledo,  of 
which  city  each  of  the  complainants  is  a  resident 

The  complaint  asserts  that  the  defendant  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  transmission  of  messages  to  points  within  and 
without  the  State  of  [76S]  Ohio  over  telephone  lines  and 
cables  of  its  own  extending  into  neighboring  States,  and 
through  its  connections  with  other  companies,  and  that  each 
of  the  complainants,  and  each  of  the  numerous  persons  in 
whose  behalf  also  the  complainants  profess  to  act,  are  patrons 
of  said  telephone  company,  wtth  an  interest  as  such  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  facilities  for  interstate  communication  by 
virtue  of  their  several  contracts  with  defendant,  whereby 
complainants,  severally,  are  entitled  to  enjoy  local  and  long- 
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plainants  have  no  adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant indicates  neither  ability  nor  disposition  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  several  contracts  alluded  to,  and 
with  the  obligation  to  maintain  adequate  facilities  for  intra 
and  interstate  communication. 

It  is  asked,  therefore,  that  the  company  be  cited  to  answer 
the  bill;  that  a  preliminary  order  be  issued  to  the  defendant, 
requiring  the  defendant  to  immediately  repair  and  put  its 
plants,  lines,  wires,  and  facil[763]ities  in  reasonable  order 
and  condition  for  operation,  and  to  observe  its  duties  and 
obligations  as  an  interstate  carrier  and  as  a  public  utility 
under  the  several  acts  of  Congress  and  its  contracts;  and  that 
it  be  determined  and  decreed  that  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  public  and  of  the  complainants,  representing  the  public, 
are  paramount  in  all  respects  to  the  private  interests  of  the 
defendant,  its  officers,  and  employes,  and  all  other  persons 
whomsoever. 

A  few  days  after  the  filing  of  this  complaint,  a  Michigan 
corporation,  known  as  the  Home  Telephone  Company  of 
Grrass  Lake,  filed  a  complaint  against  the  Ohio  State  Tele- 
phone Company,  alleging  substantially  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  as  in  the  former  complaint,  with  additional  circum- 
stances, setting  forth  the  Michigan  corporation's  particular 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  facilities  and  obligations  of 
the  local  company,  because  the  latter  is  the  mediimi  by  which 
the  former  company  maintains  its  interstate  long-distance 
communication  with  points  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  that  its 
business  in  Ohio  was  interrupted  by  the  failure  of  defendant 
to  maintain  its  lines  in  proper  repair. 

Before  any  action  was  taken  by  the  court  these  cases  were 
consolidated,  and  thereupon  the  court,  after  notice,  found 
that  '^within  the  past  three  weeks  the  cables  of  defendant 
company  have  been  cut,  damaged,  or  destroyed  "  at  the  sev- 
eral points  set  forth  in  the  complaint,  and  that  this  situation 
was  the  result  of  depredations  by  divers  persons  unknown  to 
the  telephone  company ;  that  thereby  followed  large,  but  un- 
asoertainable,  losses  of  money  and  buaness  to  the  complain- 
ants and  others  and  the  community  and  an  interruption  of 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce ;  that  the  defendant  com- 
pany should  immediately  proceed  to  the  repairing  of  the 
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several  cables  located  at  or  about  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
ordw,  and  should  thereafter  maintain  and  keep  all  other 
cables,  lines,  wires,  and  appliances  in  good  state  of  repair 
and  in  condition  for  operation.  Then  followed  this  pro- 
vision: 

"It  Is  farther  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  defendant 
company,  its  officers,  agents,  servants,  and  employes,  those  in  concert 
or  participating  with  them,  and  ali  persons  whatsoever,  and  particularly 
all  persons  having  notice  of  this  order,  be  and  are  hereby  enjoined 
and  restrained  from  interfering  in  any  way,  or  in  any  manner,  -with 
the  cables  hereinbefore  enumerated,  or  with  the  repair  of  said  cables, 
or  with  worlonen  engaged  in  repairing  said  cables,  or  with  employes 
of  defendant  company  when  in  the  company's  service;  and  all  said 
persons  and  parties  are  enjoined  and  restrained  from  doing  any  acts 
or  things  which  may  interfere  in  any  respect  with  the  performance  of 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  defendant  company  as  a  common 
carrier." 

The  answer  of  the  defendant  company,  filed  some  time 
after  the  entering  of  the  preliminary  order,  admitted  many 
of  the  allegations  of  the  complaint,  but,  putting  the  com* 
plainants  upon  proof  as  to  many  others  of  important  char- 
acter, which  need  not  be  discussed  here,  set  up  the  fact  by 
way  of  excuse  that  it  was  suffering  a  strike  on  the  part  of  its 
operators  and  linemen,  and  that  it  was  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  its  working  force,  because  its  striking 
employes  and  their  sympathizers  were  conspiring  and  com- 
bining to  prevent  the  defendant  from  continuing  in  the  op" 
eration  of  its  telephone  system  and  from  employing  opera- 
tors, linemen,  cablemen,  and  other  electrical  [764]  workers 
to  repair  the  lines  upon  which  depredation  had  taken  place, 
and  from  maintaining  the  facilities  of  the  company  in  opera- 
tion; that  their  loyal  employes  were  subjected  to  intimida- 
tion, abuse,  and  violence ;  and  that  its  cables  and  lines  were 
being  destroyed  and  cut,  as  charged  in  the  complaints,  by  the 
striking  employes  and  their  sympathizers. 

Prior  to  the  coming  in  of  this  answer,  however,  one  Bert 
Hoffman,  representing  himself  as  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Toledo,  applied  for  leave  to  intervene  by  answer  and  inter- 
vening petition  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  several  members 
of  Local  245  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  behalf  of 
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ilQicxi.  After  a  finding  that  he  did  in  fact  sae  in  behalf  of  the 
3aid  union  and  its  members,  pennission  was  granted,  and  his 
answer  and  intervening  petition  allowed  to  be  filed.  In  these 
admissions  were  made  of  substantiaUy  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  complaints,  except  that  Hoffman  denied  that  either  he  or 
any  of  the  parties  for  whom  he  attempted  to  speak  were 
guilty  of  the  depredations  of  the  lines  and  facilities  of  the 
defendant  company.  An  attempt  was  made  also  in  Hoff- 
man's pleadings  to  raise  the  merits  of  the  labor  oontroven^ 
between  the  striking  employes  and  the  company,  an  issue 
which  the  court  has  not  yet  considered.  Hoffman's  pleadings 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  fellows  assert  their  intention : 

"  To  do  and  perform  singly  and  In  concert  with  others,  by  peaceful 
and  lawful  means,  all  acts  whl<di  he  is  able  to  perform  by  peaceful  and 
)awf  i|l  m^ana»  to  compel  said  company  to  re-employ  its  striking  em- 
ployes, and  to  establish  fair  wages  and  decent  working,  conditions; 
that  until  said  company  shall  comply  with  said  demands  of  its  em- 
ployes this  petitioner  will,  in  every  peaceable  and  lawful  manner  pos- 
sible, interfere  with  the  business  of  said  telephone  company." 

The  order  permitting  Hoffman  to  file  his  intervening  peti- 
tion and  his  answer  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  and  of  the  union,  contains  a  stipulation  of 
his  counsel,  with  the  counsel  of  all  the  other  parties  to  the 
cause: 

**  That  the  order  heretofore  entered  in  this  suit  upon  December  14, 
1916  (the  temporary  order  above  referred  to),  shall  be  and  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect  as  a  preliminary  injunction  until  the  further  order 
of  this  court,  and  that  said  order  be  observed  and  respected  in  aU  things 
mitil  the  further  order  of  this  court." 

After  the  temporary  restraining  order  had  become  a  tem- 
porary mandatory  injunction  in  the  language  abbve  quoted, 
to  which  all  the  parties  consented,  including  the  union  men, 
as  above  stated,  testimony  was  had  before  the  court  in  several 
instances,  pursuant  to  the  last  provision  of  section  22  of  the 
act  of  October  15,  1914,  commonly  known  as  the  "Clayton 
Act,"  which  testimony  tended  to  suggest  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions thereof  by  various  parties,  including  Hoffman,  the 
representative  defendant  himself.  Attachments  were  issued, 
based  upon  this  testimony,  and  subsequently  informations 
were  filed  by  direction  of  the  court    The  parties  arrested 
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between  the  parties  in  this  case ;  that  the  original  parties  may 
be  friendly  antagonists  is  not,  however,  improbable.  Coun- 
sel's surmise  may  be  correct,  but  something  more  than  this 
is  necessary  to  make  their  '^  collusion  "  reprehensible.  The 
court  will  not  concern  itself  with  the  fact,  if  it  exists,  that 
the  parties  to  the  cause  have  agreed  to  submit  their  alleged 
controversy  to  this  court ;  if  there  is  nothing  in  substance  to 
support  the  theory  of  collusion,  other  than  that,  the  fact  is 
of  no  consequence.  Provided  a  real  controversy  between  the 
parties  exists,  and  the  same  elements  of  jurisdiction  obtain 
as  if  the  action  were  forced  upon  the  defendant  by  the  plain- 
tiff, the  court  will  not  inquire  into  the  reason  why  the  parties 
to  the  cause  entered  into  an  agreement,  if  they  did,  to  bring 
their  action  in  this  court  in  any  form.  Ashley  v.  Board  of 
Sup'ra  of  Presque  Isle  Cawaty,  83  Fed.  534,  27  C.  C.  A.  585 ; 
Lehigh  Mining  dk  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Kelly,  160  U.  S.  327,  16  Sup. 
Ct.  307,  40  L.  Ed.  444;  In  re  Metropolitan  Railway  Receiver- 
ship,  208  U.  S.  90,  110,  111,  28  Sup.  Ct.  219,  52  L,  Ed.  403. 
It  is  when  the  collusive  agreement  extends  to  an[766]adjust- 
ment  of  the  situation,  so  as  to  apparently  clothe  the  court 
with  jurisdiction  which  it  otherwise  would  not  have,  that  it 
becomes  obnoxious,  so  that  the  real  inquiry  here  is  the  inquiry 
as  to  jurisdiction  upon  the  facts  alleged,  and  if  it  is  found 
that  (lie  court  is  asked  to  consider  a  cause  of  action  which 
exists  as  one  within  its  jurisdiction,  no  matter  what  the  par- 
ties thereto  determine  to  do  with  it,  we  are  not  interested  to 
ask  why  they  presented  it  to  this  court.  Section  37  of  the 
Judicial  Code  is  addressed  to  that  form  of  collusion  which 
is  entered  into  ^  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  case  cogniz- 
able "  under  the  code.  The  statute  is  not  new ;  it  was  the  law 
under  consideration  in  the  cases  cited,  and  it  is  not  under- 
stood to  refer  to  an  agreement  to  submit  a  real  controversy 
over  facts  not  of  the  making  of  the  alleged  colluding  parties, 
but  to  the  collusive  establishment,  for  the  purposes  of  a  suit, 
of  facts  in  controversy  which  otherwise  would  have  had  no 
existence. 

[2]  Counsel  first  insist  that  the  complaints  present  no 
cause  of  equitable  cognizance,  because  the  complainants  have 
a  complete  and  adequate  remedy  at  law;  wherefore,  under 
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fftTor  of  section  267  of  the  Judicial  Code,  this  soit  is  not  sus- 
tainable. It  is  suggested  that  each  of  the  complainants  mig^t 
find  relief  through  appeal  to  the  Int^-state  Commerce  Com- 
mission, or  through  appeal  to  the  Ohio  State  Utilities  Board, 
or  in  an  action  for  damages,  or  by  an  action  in  mandamus. 
Aasoming,  for  the  sake  of  arguing  counsel's  position,  tiiat  any 
individual  complainant  might  have  a  remedy  at  law  through 
one  of  the  methods  suggested,  still  that  mere  fact  does  not 
suffice  to  make  the  situation  here  unrecognizable  in  equity.  It 
is  a  complete  and  adequate  reniedy  at  law,  only,  which  will 
oust  equitable  jurisdiction.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  WaUa 
WaUa  V.  WaUa  WaOa  Water  Co.,  172  U.  S.  1, 19  Sup.  Ct.  77, 
48  L.  Ed.  341,  announced  the  rule  as  follows: 

"  This  court  has  repeatedly  declared  In  afBrmance  of  the  generaUy 
accepted  proposition  that  the  remedy  at  law,  in  order  to  exclude  a 
concurrent  remedy  in  equity,  must  be  as  complete,  as  practical,  and  as 
efficient  to  the  ends  of  justlte  and  Its  prompt  administration,  as  the 
remedy  in  equity.  *  *  *  Where  Irreparable  injury  is  threatened,  or 
the  damage  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  not  be  adequately  com- 
pensated by  an  action  at  law,  or  is  such  as,  fr<Hn  its  continuance,  to 
occasion  a  constantly  recurring  grievance,  the  party  is  not  ousted  of 
his  remedy  by  injunction." 

The  condition  which  complainants  picture  is  one  which 
affects  not  only  each  one  of  them  individually,  but  which 
affects  the  entire  public.  It  is  obvious,  assuming  that  the 
complaints  state  the  truth,  that  an  extension  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  properties  of  the  defendant  company  in  any  ma- 
terial degree  beyond  what  is  stated  in  the  complaints  would 
approximate  a  public  calamity,  if  that  state  of  affairs  does 
not  already  exist.  While  each  individual  complainant  was 
carrying  his  complaint  through  the  slow  processes  of  any 
legal  remedy,  whichever  one  of  those  enumerated  by  counsel 
for  respondent  should  be  chosen,  an  intolerable  public  situa- 
tion would  remain  and  doubtless  be  enhanced  in  its  calami- 
tous features. 

[8]  Assuming  that  any  one  of  the  complainants  might  be 
compensated  for  his  damages  in  an  action  at  law,  while  he 
was  having  those  damages  ascertained,  following  legal  pro- 
cedure, they  would  be  continuing  and  increasing,  not  only 
as  to  him  up  to  the  day  of  trial,  but  as  to  [767]  every  con- 
tract holder  of  the  company,  for  his  contract  would  entitle 
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him  to  service  with  every  other  contract  holder.  While  the 
alternative  rule  in  mandamus  was  running,  if  one  should  be 
granted,  which  would  be,  of  course,  only  against  the  defend- 
ant company,  there  would  be  no  restraint  upon  the  continuing 
action  of  irresponsible  people  who  were  placing  the  com- 
pany at  the  mercy  of  an  order  in  mandamus.  No  remedy 
at  law  would  be  possible,  either,  against  probable,  but  then 
unknown,  wrongdoers.  Some  of  the  remedies  suggested  in- 
volve  of  necessity  a  multiplicity  of  suits,  which,  when 
brought,  would  be  effective  only  touching  the  particular 
actions,  and  would  not  reach  recurring  conditions,  involving 
new  causes  of  action.  Even  if  there  were  remedies  at  law 
available  to  complainants,  individually  or  collectively,  or 
to  the  public,  it  is  very  plain  that  none  was  adequate  to  meet 
this  situation,  for  no  remedy  had  in  it  that  celerity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  operation  which  mark  an  injunction 
order,  and  which  such  a  situation  as  this  required  in  order 
that  there  may  be  any  adequacy  at  all  in  the  remedy. 
While  the  public,  represented  by  complainants,  was  awaiting 
the  necessarily  slow  processes  of  law,  where  would  the  public 
service  have  been?  The  futility  of  a  resort  to  any  suggested 
legal  remedy  to  meet  the  situation  alleged  in  the  complaints 
is  too  plain  to  need  any  further  argument. 

[4]  In  1910  (act  June  18,  1910,  §  7)  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  of  1887,  and  subsequently  amended,  was  further 
amended  to  the  effect  that : 

"  The  proTlsions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  •  •  •  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  cable  companies  (whether  wire  or  wireless)  engaged  in 
sending  messages  from  one  State,  Territory,  or  district  of  the  United 
States  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  district  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  any  foreign  country,  who  shall  be  considered  and  held  to  be  com- 
mon carriers  within  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  act'* 

It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this  en- 
actment was  to  classify  such  corporations  as  the  defendant 
here,  for  all  purposes  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  with  railroads  and  other 
transportation  common  carriers,  for  the  laws  pertaining  to 
interstate  commerce,  while  generally  providing  for  matters 
of  administration  of  the  duties  of  instrumentalities  of  inter- 
state commerce  toward  the  public,  yet  comprehensively  bring 
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these  obligations.  As  we  read  the  statutes,  the  same  law  and 
procedure  are  applicable  to  them  which  safeguard  public 
and  private  interests  in  the  operation  of  any  other  business 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce,  and  we  find  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  courts  over  analogous  controversies  upheld  by 
a  long  line  of  decisions  touching  so  great  a  variety  of  phases 
of  dereliction  that  we  may  safely  say  we  have  here  one  be- 
longing to  the  same  category.  We  cite:  Chicago^  B.  dk  Q. 
Ry.  Go.  V.  Burlington,  C.  R.  <6  N.  Ry.  Co.  et  dl.,  (C.  C.)  84 
Fed.  481 ;  Toledo  A.  A.d  N.M.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Co. 
et  al.,  (C.  C.)  54  Fed.  730, 19  L.  K.  A.  387;  Toledo,  A.  A.  <& 
N.  M.  Ry.  Co.  V.  Pennsylvania  Co.  et  al.,  (C.  C.)  54  Fed.  746, 
19  L.  R.  A.  395;  Wabash  R.  Co.  v.  Hannahan  et  al,  (C.  C.) 
121  Fed.  563 ;  Sunderland  Bros,  et  al.  v.  Chicago,  R.  I.  cfe  P. 
Ry.  Co.  et  al.,  (C.  C.)  168  Fed.  877;  Northern  Pac.  Ry.  Co. 
et  al.  V.  Pacific  Coast  Lwmber  Mfrs?  Ass^n  et  al.,  165  Fed.  1, 
91  C.  C.  A.  39 ;  Cleveland,  C,  C.  cfe  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Hirsch, 
204  Fed.  849,  123  C.  C.  A.  145;  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen^ s  Ass^n  of  Puget  Sound  et  al.,  (D.  C.) 
236  Fed.  964;  In  re  Lennon,  166  U.  S.  548, 17  Sup.  Ct.  658, 
41  L.  Ed.  1110;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  James,  162 
U.  S.  650, 16  Sup.  Ct.  934, 40  L.  Ed.  1105 ;  Southern  Railway 
Go.  V.  Tift,  206  U.  S.  428,  27  Sup.  Ct.  709,  51  L.  Ed.  1124, 
11  Ann.  Cas.  846;  Macon  Grocery  Co.  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
RaUroad  Co.,  215  U.  S.  501,  30  Sup.  a.  184,  54  L.  Ed.  800; 
Louisville  dk  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  v.  F.  W.  Cook  Brewing 
Co.,  228  U.  S.  70,  32  Sup.  Ct.  189,  56  L.  Ed.  355 ;  United 
States  V.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  decided  Dec.  11,  1916, 
87  Sup.  Ct.  95. 

Extended  comment  upon  these  cases  is  unnecessary.  We 
may  note,  however,  that  in  the  Tift  case,  206  17.  S.  428,  27 
Sup.  Ct.  709,  61  L.  Ed.  1124, 11  Ann.  Cas.  846,  the  court  held 
that,  although  an  action  [769]  at  law  for  damages  to  recover 
unreasonable  rates  existed,  the  Federal  court  could  entertain 
a  bill  in  equity  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  an  unreason- 
able schedule  of  rates;  and  in  the  case  last  cited  (United 
States  V.  Pennsylvania  Company)  it  was  held  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  does  not  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  power  to  direct  a  railroad  company  to  provide 
reasonable  facilities  for  service,  that  is,  that  the  act  does  not 
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Other  parts  of  the  order  are  either  injnnctioDai  or  findings 
of  facts.  The  order  itself  is  sufficient  answer  to  all  of  ooiin- 
sePs  argument.  Such  an  order  would  be  clearly  within  the 
power  of  a  court  in  mandamus  proceedings,  and  if  it  could 
be  issued  at  law,  in  a  case  of  tMs  kind  where  mandamus,  by 
reason  of  procedure  and  because  of  continuing  conditions,  is 
a  cumbersome  and  inadequate  r^nedy,  it  could  be  granted 
by  a  court  of  chancery. 

It  is  contended  that,  although  this  suit  was  instituted  by 
patrons  of  the  company  against  the  company  only,  it  is 
squarely  within  section  20  of  [770]  the  Clayton  Act,  which 
enacts  certain  limitations  upon  the  power  of  Federal  courts 
^'  in  any  case  between  an  employer  and  employes,  or  between 
employers  and  employes,  *  *  *  or  between  persons  em- 
ployed and  persons  seeking  employment,"  involving  a  labor 
controversy.  This  contention  will  occupy  here  none  of  the 
court's  time.  It  is  at  present  of  no  consequence  to  consider 
whether  this  section  20  should  be  construed  to  govern  cases 
not  within  the  exact  terms  of  its  limitations.  If  this  por- 
tion of  the  act  presents  the  novel  features  claimed  for  it,  it 
may  well  be  argued  that  it  is  therefore  class  legislation,  which, 
if  valid  at  all,  must  be  construed  narrowly;  but  respond- 
ent's motion  to  the  information  against  him  may  be  disposed 
of  to  a  better  purpose  if  we  assume,  with  his  counsel,  that 
the  Clayton  Act  applies  in  every  section  to  this  controversy, 
it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  court  is  not  deciding 
the  point,  but  joint  with  counsel  in  the  assumption,  because, 
if  section  20  of  the  act  does  not  apply,  respondent's  case  is 
hopeless. 

The  fact  that  Local  245  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers  was  permitted  to  intervene  through 
the  representations  of  Hoffman  must  not  be  taken  as  indi' 
cative  that  the  court  finds  the  case  to  be  under  section  20. 
The  question  still  remains  whether  the  issue  that  now  appears 
between  the  complainants  and  the  union  is  under  the  Clayton 
Apt.  Without  extended  comment,  we  hold  that  an  '^  irrep- 
arable injury  *  *  *  to  a  property  right,  of  the  party 
making  the  application,  for  which  *  *  *  there  is  no  ade- 
quate remedy  at  li^w,"  is  involved  in  this  case,  to  prevent  and 
abate  which  the  action  is  brought    As  clearly  we  must  hold, 
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able  action  by  injunction,  although  it  may  seem  that  some- 
times judgment  may  have  been  faulty  as  to  what  particular 
action  was  ^  unlawful "  or  provocative  of  a  disturbed  peace. 
The  challenge  to  the  court  is  to  define  ^^  peaceful  picketing '' 
within  the  limits  of  this  section.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  occasion  for  an  attempt  at  an  academic  formula,  which, 
in  any  detail,  would  meet  all  exigencies  possible  in  labor  con- 
troversies, if  one  could  be  drawn  up. 

Each  case  presents  its  own  peculiar  questions.  An  act  may 
be  lawful  and  peaceful,  or  just  the  opposite,  according  to  its 
setting.  It  is  easi^,  and  far  more  practicable,  therefore,  to 
deal  in  prohibitions  than  in  affirmations.  Broad  generaliza- 
tions, however,  are  easily  framed,  because,  if  we  just  keep  in 
mind  the  prevalence  in  the  statute  of  the  qualifying  idea  of 
"  peaceful  ^  and  "  lawful "  action,  we  cannot  be  misled.  The 
best  we  have  seen  is  one  lately  appearing  in  a  newspaper  de- 
voted to  labor  interests.    It  is : 

**  What  oonatituiei  peaceful  jncketing  may  he  anstoered  by  any  fair- 
minded  man,  if  this  question  is  asked,  '  Would  this  be  lawful  if  no 
stHke  existed?  •** 

We  accept  this  as  a  very  good  test,  and  apply  it  to  the  con- 
crete questions  of  fact  arising  in  this  case,  as  propounded  in 
the  several  informations,  with  conclusions  certain  to  come  to 
every  "  fair-minded  man."    Suppose  no  strike  were  in  prog- 


Would  it  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  men  to  use  offensive, 
abusive,  insulting,  or  threatening  language  to  another  or 
others — for  one  to  call  another  a  "  rat,"  a  "  scab,"  a  "  thief," 
an  "  outcast,"  or  by  any  other  name  commonly  accepted  as 
offensive,  or  degrading,  or  calculated  to  provoke  the  other  to 
break  the  peace  in  resentment? 

Would  it  be  lawful  for  one  man,  or  more,  to  take  station 
adjacent  to  the  place  of  rest,  lodging,  or  work  of  another,  or 
others,  and  there,  by  gesture,  language,  or  otherwise,  convey 
to  the  other  insult  or  threat  ? 

Would  it  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  men  to  force  his  or 
their  talk  upon  the  unwilling  ear  of  another — ^to  compel  him 
to  listen  against  his  will  ? 

Would  it  be  unlawful  for  one  man  or  more  to  persistently 
follow  another  to  and  from  his  work,  to  his  home  or  lodging. 
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and  about  the  city,  forcing  upon  him  unwillingly  thdr  pres- 
enee,  without  occasion  other  than  to  unmistakably  suggest 
to  him  their  hostility  unless  he  meets  their  views  ? 

[772 J  Would  it  be  lawful  for  one  to  photograph  another 
against  his  will,  especially  under  circumstances  which  indi- 
cate unfriendliness  to  be  the  spirit,  and  a  hostile  use  of  the 
photograph  to  be  the  object? 

Would  it  be  lawful  to  slink  upon  an  unsuspecting  man, 
inojffensiYely  gazing  into  a  shop  window,  and  deal  him  a 
blow — ^to  step  from  the  hiding  of  an  alley  to  trip  a  lady  and 
then  to  strike  her  escort  as  he  stoops  to  her  assistance! 

These  questions  are  formulated  upon  the  testimony  pro- 
duced in  open  court,  because  of  which  attachments  were 
issued  under  the  law,  resulting  in  the  filling  of  informations 
against  which  counsel  for  respondents  has  presented  the 
motions  we  are  considering.  This  court  has  heard  other 
testimony  upon  which  as  yet  no  writs  have  issued.  Upon 
the  facts  therein  alleged,  and  upon  alleged  occurrences 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  public  press 
since  the  middle  of  November  as  part  of  local  contempo- 
raneous history,  we  may  ask  certain  other  questicms,  and 
thus  touch  upon  all  the  phases  of  disorder  which  have  marked 
the  city  of  Toledo  in  the  time  mentioned  and  which  there 
is  apparent  justification  in  assuming  were  incidents  of  the 
strike.    If  no  strike  were  in  progress — 

Would  it  be  lawful  to  intercept  a  young  girl  on  her  way 
to  work  and  beat  and  scratch  her  and  tear  her  clothing;  to 
destroy  the  telephone  connections  with  public  hospitals,  so 
as  to  leave  them  without  means  of  coinmunication ;  to  de- 
stroy fire  department  lines,  hazarding  the  safety  of  prop- 
erty; to  so  menace,  threaten,  and  frighten  the  employes  of 
another  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  convey  them  to  and  from 
their  work  in  armored  or  protected  cars;  to  so  act  as  to 
gather  large  crowds  of  bystanders  and  curiosity  seekers 
about  places  of  business,  to  the  interruption  thereof;  for  a 
crowd  of  a  dozen  or  more  men  to  surround  a  vehicle,  follow 
it  through  the  business  streets  of  a  city,  shouting  offensive 
names,  stopping  or  interfering  with  traffic ;  to  cut  automobile 
tires;  to  strew  tacks  in  streets  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
tires;  to  throw  bricks  and  stones  at  automobiles;  to  assault 
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and  beat  a  boy  engaged  in  delivering  water  to  a  place  of 
business;  to  assault  persons  entering  one  of  the  prominent 
hotels  of  the  city,  or  to  follow  such  persons  from  their  place 
of  employment  to  said  hotel,  calling  them  offensive  names 
and  causing  crowds  to  gather? 

Of  course,  the  court  is  not  assuming  that  these  things  are 
established  facts,  or  that  the  commission  of  any  of  them 
should  be  charged  to  any  parties  now  before  the  court, 
although  the  public  prints,  without  any  denial,  ascribed 
some  of  these  transactions  to  the  activity  of  strikers  on 
picket  duty,  who  are  parties  to  this  cause.  We  are  calling 
attention  to  them  only  because  they  are  incidents  not  un- 
common in  labor  controversies,  and  as  such  occurrences  were 
not  noticeable  incidents  of  the  city's  history  prior  to  No- 
vember, 1916,  except  in  cases  of  other  strikes,  and  as  it  is 
not  understood  that  the  defendant  company  was  having 
such  experiences  before  that  date,  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
assume  that  they  were  induced,  those  that  really  occurred, 
in  some  manner  by  the  labor  controversy  which  caused  this 
suit.  Because  such  occurrences  are  liable  to  be  the  result  of 
passions  inflamed  by  such  con[778]troversies,  there  is  an 
insistent  and  undeniable  demand  that  all  persons  having 
part  in  a  strike,  who  are  trying  to  exercise  their  rights  under 
the  law  to  maintain  a  strike,  should  be  persistent  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  the  controversy  within  lawful  bounds  and  to 
guard  that  these  inexcusable  results  do  not  follow;  other- 
wise, in  the  estimate  of  the  public  generally,  they  will  be 
held  to  some  considerable  measure  of  responsibility. 

"Any  fair-minded  man"  will  answer  each  of  these  ques- 
tions above  stated  in  the  negative.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  every  act  is  lawful  against  which  no  positive 
provision  of  law  exists.  Many  acts  are  unlawful  for  which 
no  affirmative  penalty  is  enacted,  or  against  which  no  redress 
at  law  is  possible;  and  some,  while  within  the  prohibitions 
of  positive  law  may  not  offer  a  practicable  occasion  for  re- 
dress at  law,  yet  a  court  of  equity  may  be  asked  to  protect 
the  intended  sufferer  from  the  annoyance  and  damage  they 
may  create,  and  such  a  court  may  enforce  its  prohibitions. 
No  legislation  yet  exists  to  the  contrary,  if  legislation  de- 
priving courts  of  such  power  is  possible.    Some  acts,  law- 
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ful  when  but  once  performed,  may  become  milawful  when 
repeated  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance  or  danuige  and  may 
be  restrained  when  that  purpose  becomes  plain. 

The  right  of  free  speech  does  not  give  anyone  the  privi- 
lege to  force  his  views  upon  others,  to  compel  others  to 
listen.  The  right  of  the  others  to  listen  or  to  decline  to 
listen  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  free  speech.  It  is  clear  that, 
if  one  does  not  desire  speech  of  another,  he  may  as  surely 
have  his  privacy  therefrom  as  the  privacy  of  his  home.  It 
is  undeniable  that  the  so-called  right  of  peaceful  persuasion 
may  be  lawfully  exercised  only  upon  those  who  are  willing 
to  listen  to  the  persuasive  arguments. 

Again,  every  man  has  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  his  law- 
ful business  or  employment  undisturbed,  and  any  act  per- 
formed with  intent  to  disturb  the  full  and  unrestrained 
exercise  of  his  faculties  and  wishes  in  such  employment  is 
plainly  unlawful. 

Again,  he  has  the  right  of  privacy  and  freedom  from 
molestation  of  private  persons,  hostile  or  otherwise,  at  his 
home,  at  his  lodging,  at  his  place  of  work ;  he  has  the  right 
to  walk  the  streets  without  annoyance  from  the  unwelcome 
attentions  of  others,  so  long  as  he  is  conducting  himself  in  a 
lawful  manner. 

Again,  the  right  of  one  to  the  privacy  of  his  own  features, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  not  be  photographed  without  his 
consent,  is  manifest.  It  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts  in 
actions  for  damages. 

Again,  the  right  of  one  man  to  work  is  as  much  entitled 
to  respect  as  the  right  of  another  to  cease  work  or  to  strike. 

Again,  the  right  of  an  employer  to  engage  whomsoever 
he  chooses  is  as  strong  as  the  right  of  an  employe  to  refuse 
to  work. 

Again,  the  right  of  an  employer  to  have  access  to  and 
from  his  place  of  business,  and  his  right  to  have  the  streets 
and  public  highways  in  front  of  his  place  of  business  kept 
clear  of  crowds,  bystanders,  and  curiosity  seekers,  is  as 
strong  as  the  right  to  picket,  and  no  picketing  which  is  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  to  attract  and  retain  the  presence  of 
crowds  can  be  said  to  be  peaceful  or  within  the  law. 
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[774]  It  is  a  safe  and  proper  generalization  that  any 
action  having  in  it  the  element  of  intimidation  or  coercion, 
or  abuse,  physical  or  verbal,  or  of  invasion  of  rights  of  pri- 
vacy, when  not  performed  under  sanctions  of  law  by  those 
lawfully  empowered  to  enforce  the  law,  is  unlawful;  every 
act,  of  speech,  of  gesture,  or  of  conduct,  which  ^'  any  fair- 
minded  man  "  may  reasonably  judge  to  be  intended  to  convey 
insult,  threat,  or  annoyance  to  another,  or  to  work  assault  or 
abuse  upon  him,  is  unlawful.  Not  a  syllable  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  or  of  any  other  law,  whether  of  legislation  of  Congress 
or  of  the  common  law,  sanctions  any  of  the  incidents  we  have 
referred  to.  They  are  to  be  condemned  as  legally  inexcus- 
able— such  must  be  the  verdict  of  "  any  fair-minded  man  " — 
nothing  can  be  said  in  justification. 

These  propositions  are  so  elemental  that,  but  for  the  con- 
fusion which  exists  in  many,  minds  that  a  labor  controversy 
affects  the  comjnonest  rules  of  life,  it  would  seem  a  waste  of 
time  to  state  them.  The  existence  of  a  strike  does  not  make 
that  lawful  which  would  otherwise  be  unlawful.  These  per- 
sonal rights  to  which  we  have  alluded  are,  in  each  instance, 
precisely  those  which  the  striker  himself  would  insist  upon 
were  conditions  reversed.  They  are  also  so  plain,  and  the 
answers  to  the  questions  involving  them  so  certain,  that  one 
called  upon  to  enforce  the  law,  if  he  has  but  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, will  plainly  fail  to  do  his  duty  when  in  his  presence 
a  fellow  citizen  suffers  an  invasion  of  his  rights  of  this 
character. 

The  things  we  have  mentioned  are  so  clearly  unlawful  that 
the  failure  or  refusal  of  public  officials  to  prevent  their  oc- 
currence or  to  punish  their  conmiission  presents  a  plain  and 
reprehensible  evasion  of  official  duty.  Any  officer  of  the  law, 
a  policeman,  for  example,  ought  to  know  that  such  acts  are 
in  violation  of  law,  and  of  individual  rights,  subjecting  their 
perpetrators  to  restraint  and  to  punishment;  he  must  know 
t<hat  a  sworn  duty  devolves  upon  him  to  arrest  the  guilty 
party,  and  that  such  an  arrest  would  be,  in  no  respect,  an 
invasion  of  any  right  arising  from  a  strike  or  the  right  of 
peaceful  picketing.  Having  a  mind  capable  of  imderstand- 
ing  the  question,  ^' Would  this  be  lawful  if  no  strike  existed ! " 
he  could  have  no  diffioulty  in  seeing  his  duty  to  prevent  such 
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occurrences.  If  the  court  may  accept  as  reasonably  accurate 
the  testimony  it  has  heard,  and  if  we  may  accept  as  fairly 
reliable  the  history  of  Toledo  as  it  was  detailed  in  the  news- 
I#apers  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  wherever 
the  responsibility  therefor  may  be  placed,  no  "  fair-minded 
man,"  in  our  judgment,  can  say  that  the  plain  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  right  of  the  public  to  order  were  in  all  pos- 
sible cases  observed  and  preserved  to  the  degree  which  law 
and  official  obligation  demanded. 

The  labor  organization,  party  to  this  case  through  the  rep- 
resentation of  Hoffman,  came  here  voluntarily  and  was  ad- 
mitted upon  its  application  and  the  statement  of  its  counsel, 
in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  organization,  that  the 
injunction  then  in  force  would  be  observed  and  respected 
until  it  should  be  modified  or  vacated  by  this  court.    Indeed, 
we  have,  as  we  have  observed,  pxactly  the  injunction  which 
the  labor  defendants  in  this  court  agreed  should  be  issued. 
Yet  it  pleads  that  it  intends  to  "  interfere  "  by  all  "  lawful 
means  "  with  the  business  [775]  of  the  defendant  company. 
It  should  know,  and  act  upon  the  knowledge,  that  the  only 
"  interference  "  which  the  law  permits  is  that  incidental  to  a 
strict  observance  of  the  terms  of  section  20  of  the  Clayton 
Act.    If  it  goes  beyond  the  privileges  of  action  therein  pro- 
vided, it  comes  within  the  court's  restraining  and  punitive 
processes.    Its  only  safe  course,  in  pursuing  its  ^interfer- 
ence'' methods,  is  to  place  intelligently  and  carefully,  in 
word  and  conduct,  the  same  emphasis  which  Congress  em- 
ployed on  the  expressions  "  lawful "  and  "  lawfully,"  **  peace- 
ful "  and  "  peacefully,"  as  used  in  the  act. 

[8]  The  Ohio  State  Telephone  Company  is  a  public  util- 
ity. Its  first  duty  is  to  serve  the  public.  Its  work  meets  a 
vital  public  necessity.  The  right  of  its  striking  employes 
to  ^  interfere  by  lawful  means  "  with  its  business  does  not 
mean  a  right  to  cripple  performance  by  it  of  its  duties  to 
the  public,  if  it  can  find  people  willing  to  work  for  it  If 
labor  can  be  had,  the  company  must  employ,  and  the  strikers 
must  permit  it  to  employ  and  use,  labor  to  perform  its  public 
duties,  and  anyone  willing  to  work  for  it  must  be  allowed  by 
everybody  entire  freedom  to  do  so.  The  public,  having  a 
great  need  for  services  of  the  character  offered  by  this  public 
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utility,  has  an  enforceable  right  to  demand  these  conditions 
of  both  the  company  and  of  those  associated  in  controversy 
with  it.  This  court  is  empowered  to  say  to  the  company 
that  it  must  meet  its  public  obligations.  Coupled  with  that 
power  of  the  court  is  the  power  and  duty  of  laying  its  pro- 
hibitive and  punishing  hand  upon  anyone  whose  willfully 
unlawful  conduct  tends  to  render  abortive  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  We  can  no  more  say  to  the  company  that  it 
must  yield  to  the  demands  of  its  rtriking  employes  than  we 
can  say  to  them  that  they  must  meet  the  company's  ex* 
actions.  The  controversy  must  be  carried  on,  on  both  sides, 
without  substantial  detriment  to  the  company's  public 
service. 

^^  Peaceful  picketing  "  is  exercisable  only  within  these  limi- 
tations; no  'interference"  with  the  company's  business  is 
lawful  which  exceeds  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of 
this  provision  of  the  Clayton  Act  now  under  consideration 
upon  controversies  engaging  corporations  not  public  utilities 
and  their  employes,  we  can  not  believe  that  Congress  enacted 
against  the  public  welfare  to  sanction  more  than  we  have 
above  indicated. 

[9]  Two  maxims,  which  have  much  the  same  meaning, 
are  universally  treated  as  controlling  all  legislation  and  as 
limiting  all  personal  rights.  They  are  '^Salus  populi  est 
suprema  lex,"  and  ^'Salus  reipubUcae  suprema  lex."  Lib- 
erally translated,  they  mean  that  the  public  welfare  is  the 
first  and  supreme  consideration.  They  are  the  law  of  all 
courts  and  all  countries.  Individual  rights  universally  are, 
and  plainly  must  be,  subordinated  to  the  public  good,  and 
of  this  principle  we  have  many  applications,  of  which  the 
superior  quality  of  the  public's  interest  in  the  service  of  a 
public  utility  vitally  conserving  the  public  welfare  is  one. 
Congress  must  be  considered  to  have  legislated  in  the  light 
of  this  principle,  which  must  be  resorted  to  as  one  essential 
criterion  of  interpretation  of  the  acts  of  all  legislaturea 

[10]  Holding,  as  we  must,  that  the  public  interest  in  the 
company's  public  service  is  tiie  first  consideration,  that  it  is 
paramount  to  that  in[776Jterest  in  the  company's  affairs 
held  by  the  very  small  fraction  of  the  public,  which  would 
work  for  the  company,  and  to  that  enjoyed  by  that  other 
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In  a  recent  decision,  Tri-CUy  Central  Trades  Coy/ncU  v. 
American  Steel  Ftmndries,  238  Fed.  728,  151  C.  C.  A.  578 
(October  session,  1916,  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals),  which 
the  public  prints  treated  as  one  favorable  to  organized  labor, 
this  language  occurs: 

"PlaintiiTs  contention  that  a  court  may  restrain  lawful  acts  of 
striking  employes  when  committing  and  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
an  unlawful  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  employer's  business  is  sup- 
ported by  many  authorities  (citing  [8Mw9  Union  of  Pac.  v.  Hatt^ 
mond  Lumber  Co.]  156  Fed.  450  [85  O.  G.  A.  16] ;  [In  re  Debi]  158 
U.  8.  564  [15  Sup.  Ct.  900,  39  L.  Ed.  1092] ;  [BameB  d  Co.  v.  Chicago 
Typographical  Union  No.  16}  232  111.  424  [88  N.  E.  940,  14  L.  B.  A. 
(N.  S.)  1018,  13  Ann.  Cas.  54] ;  Karges  Fur.  Co.  v.  Amalgamated 
Woodworkers  Local  Union  No.  ISl]  165  Ind.  421  [75  N.  E.  877,  2  L.  R. 
A.  (N.  S.)  788,  6  Ann.  Cas.  8291).  •  ♦  *  If  the  purposes  of  the 
undertaking  complained  of  were  purely  and  simply,  or  even  primarily, 
interference  with  the  plaintiff  In  the  conduct  of  his  business  as 
alleged,  no  act,  however  innocent  In  itself,  directed  to  that  end,  can 
be  said  to  have  a  lawful  purpose  for  its  doing." 

[777]  We  cite  and  quote  this  case,  not  because  it  presents 
a  novel  doctrine,  but  simply  because  it  is  the  latest  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  legal  proposition,  too  firmly  settled  to  be 
disregarded,  that  two  or  more  persons  may  not  combine  to 
employ  activities,  in  which  singly  they  might  lawfully  en- 
gage, with  an  intent  that  the  effect  of  their  joint  action  should 
be  the  injury  of  another,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
any  provision  of  the  Clayton  Act,  and  we  have  in  mind  par- 
ticularly sections  6  and  20,  that  weakens  the  force  of  this 
principle.  The  case  we  cite  is  decided  with  reference  to  the 
Clayton  Act  In  this  view,  we  suggest  that  the  bald  state- 
ment in  the  pleading  of  the  labor  organization  referred  to 
that  its  purpose  is  to  '^  interfere  "  by  lawful  means  with  the 
business  of  this  public  utility  comes  perilously  near  a  con- 
fession that  an  unlawful  conspiracy  is  in  progress,  and  the 
only  way  that  such  a  conclusion  can  be  avoided  is  a  line  of 
conduct  during  the  further  continuance  of  this  strike  which 
will  secure  the  public  against  that  interference  with  the  busi- 
ness of  this  public  utility  which  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
unlawful  acts  of  the  character  of  those  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. Accompanying  the  strike  have  been  occasions  of  un- 
doubtedly unlawful  interference.    If  convictions  should  f ol- 
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low  the  charges  now  before  the  court,  mvolving  memberB  of 
Local  245  when  on  '^  picket "  duty,  the  attitude  of  the  amon 
as  a  law-abiding  organization  would  be  prejudiced  very 
unfortunately,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it 
formally  urges  to  this  court  its  purpose  to  "  interfere  "  li^th 
the  company's  business.  If  its  members  will  confine  their 
strike  activities  within  the  limits  of  the  Clayton  Act,  then 
whatever  embarrassment  ensues  to  the  company  will  be  no 
illegal  interference. 

The  court's  views  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  peaceful 
picketing  in  the  instant  case  are  sustained  by  an  unbroken 
current  of  authority.  The  early  authorities  are  summed  up 
in  Labatt  on  Master  and  Servant,  vol.  7,  p.  8364.  Our  posi- 
tion is  consistent  with  Judge  Tayler's  opinion  in  a  local  case. 
Pope  Motor  Car  Co.  y.  Keegan^  (C.  C.)  150  Fed.  148.  We 
cite  but  two  additional  cases,  already  referred  to  in  this  opin- 
ion, because  they  are  the  latest  cases  and  deal  with  conditions 
since  the  Clayton  Act  was  passed,  namely,  Tri-City  Central 
Trades  Council  v.  American  Steel  Foundries^  supra^  and 
Alaska  S,  S.  Co,  v.  International  Longshoremen^s  Ass*n  of 
Puget  Sovnd  et  ci.^  supra.  The  concluding  paragraph  of 
Judge  Neterer's  able  opinion  in  the  last  case  cited  we  regard 
as  specially  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  labor  defendants 
in  this  case.    We  quote  236  Fed.  972 : 

"  While  there  Is  no  testimony  that  any  of  these  acts  were  expressly 
authorized,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  acts  were  disapproved,  or 
members  disciplined  or  expelled.  The  testimony  does  show  that  the 
defendants  did  have  control  of  the  situation,  and  did  not  exerdae  their 
influence  or  power  to  correct  the  Irregularities  or  disavow  the  acts 
until  the  issuance  of  the  temporary  restraining  order  and  service  upon 
the  defendants,  when  all  overt  acts  ceased,  which,  considered  with 
what  defendants  did  do,  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  acts  were 
under  the  authority  and  within  the  control  of  defendants.  When  per- 
sons or  parties  set  in  motion  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  shapini? 
sentiment,  they  can  not  take  the  benefits  without  also  being  burdened 
with  responsibilities.  Such  parties  thereby  assume  the  burden  of  con- 
trolling such  agency,  If  within  their  power;  and  if,  perchance,  some 
persons  unauthorized,  acting  with  defendants,  commit  unauthorized 
acts,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  defendants  to  [778]  show  such  fact, 
and,  if  committed  by  members  under  the  control  of  the  association,  to 
disavow  such  acts  by  caiisMig  9uch  offending  pi^mbera  to  be  diteipUned 
pr  exp^ed.'* 
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A  histoiy  of  this  controversy  shows  that,  immediately  after 
the  issuing  of  the  court's  temporary  restraining  order,  the 
most  flagrant  public  manifestations  of  unlawful  conduct 
ceased ;  that  thereafter  those  things  were  done  which  could 
be  done  surreptitiously  or  with  a  smaller  chance  of  detection, 
although  one  or  more  of  the  informations  follow  attach- 
ments after  testimony  involving  several  members  of  the 
union,  and  consequently  parties  to  the  injunction,  in  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  indecent  public  disorder,  which 
was  permitted  by  a  local  i>eace  officer,  who  was  present,  to 
proceed  with  no  attempt  at  repression. 

The  informations  in  question  are  all  lodged  against  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  If  the  charges  are  sustained  on  trial,  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  violated  the  beneficent  provi- 
sions of  the- act  which  their  coimsel  claims  gives  them  special 
consideration.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  more  time  for 
the  honor  of  the  defendant  local  union  might  be  profitably 
spent  in  getting  at  the  facts,  the  truth  of  the  charges,  and 
less  to  technical  objections  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  merits. 

If  the  court  finds  the  several  charges  sustained  by  the 
testimony,  if  the  acts,  willfully  performed,  bear  with  reason- 
able certainty  the  construction  that  they  were  performed 
with  coercive,  intimidating,  insulting,  or  annoying  intent, 
that  thereby  the  lawful  business  of  the  company  may  suffer 
interference,  the  court's  duty  is  plain  to  say  that  the  acts  are 
not  privileged  by  any  law  and  are  violative  of  the  order  in 
this  case  to  which  Hoffman  and  his  fellow  members  con- 
sented. In  such  case,  some  more  tangible  and  distinct  proof 
is  indicated  to  be  necessary  that  the  union  honors  the  law 
its  counsel  invokes  than  mere  disclaimer  of  responsibility. 
In  such  an  event  the  unfortunate  assertion  in  the  pleadings 
that  Hoffman  and  his  associates  intend  to  '' interfere"  by 
means  of  what  they  call  '^  peaceful "  and  '^  lawful "  measures 
would  create  a  demand  for  action  more  definite  than  even 
words  of  condemnation  by  Local  245  of  its  guilty  men. 
Judge  Neterer,  in  the  opinion  quoted,  points  out  the  way. 
The  law  that  is  called  upon  to  protect  Hoffman  and  his 
fellow  members  should  be  honored  by  it.  The  local  and  de- 
fendant union  '^  set  in  motion  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
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shaping  sentiinent '';  its  responsibility  is  dear  to  control  such 
agency  within  lawful  bounda 

We  make  these  observations,  not  to  convey  an  impreasion 
that  anyone  under  charge  is  guilty — no  one  has  been  tried, 
and  we  may  have  no  opinion  yet — but  moved  by  a  profound 
conviction  that,  because  of  the  undeniable  lawlessness  which 
has  accompanied  the  telephone  strike,  and  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  record  made  so  far  in  this  case,  an  impera- 
tive demand  exists  now,  for  its  own  good,  for  afiirmative 
action  by  Local  245  to  range  itself  definitely  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  if  it  would  have  that  eflkiency  for  social  good 
of  which  organized  labor  is  capable,  and  which  alone  justifies 
its  existence,  and  if  it  would  have  and  retain  public  respect. 
The  local  should  protect  its  members  against  unjust  charges; 
its  duty  to  itself  and  its  membership  is  just  as  plain  to  [779] 
set  itself  sternly  against  disorder.  There  is  no  legal  excuse 
for  disorder  in  a  strike;  somebody  is  always  responsible  in 
some  degree  to  the  law  f  c«*  disorder. 

The  motions  to  the  several  informations  should  be  denied. 
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AMALGAMATED  COPPEB  COMPANY  ET  AL, 

ERROR  TO  THE  CIRCUrT  COURT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  8ECX>ND 

CIRCUIT. 
No.  206.    Argaed  April  24, 1917.— Dedded  May  21,  1917. 

[244  U.  S.,  261.1 

The  established  principles  limiting  the  right  of  a  stockholder  to  sue  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation  when  It  refuses  to  do  so,  restated  and  held 
applicable  to  an  action  for  damages  baaed  on  alleged  Injury  to  the 
corporation  through  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act.<* 

The  rule  which  confines  the  individual  stockholder  to  the  equitable 
forum  when  seeking  to  enforce  a  right  of  the  corporation  applies 
when  the  cause  of  action  arises  under  the  Sherman  Act,  as  in  other 
cases.    Fleitmann  v.  Welsbach  Co,,  240  U.  S.  27,  distinguished. 

Whether  or  not  in  an  action  by  stockholders  to  enforce  an  alleged  right 
of  their  corporation  this  court  has  power  to  substitute  as  plaintiffs 
persons  appointed  receivers  of  the  corporation  while  the  writ  of  error 
is  pending,  Held  that  in  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  opinion  such 
a  motion  was  without  merit  in  this  case. 

223  Fed.  Rep.  421,  aflirmed. 


•Syllabus  copyrighted,  1917,  by  The  Banks  Law  Publishing  Gom- 
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The  case  is  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  E.  M.  BuUowa,  with  whom  Mr.  Ralph 
James  M,  BvUowa^  Mr.  Emilie  M.  BvUawa,  and  Mr.  Robert 
H.  McCarter  were  on  the  briefs,  for  plaintiffs  in  error. 

[262 J  Mr.  John  A.  Garver  for  defendants  in  error,  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Company  et  al. 

Mr.  Louis  Marshall  for  defendant  in  error,  Adolph  Lew- 
iaohn. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  action  at  law.  The  complaint  alleges  that  plain- 
tiffs are  the  holders  of  more  than  200  of  the  500,000  shares 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  defendant  United  Copper 
Company,  a  New  Jersey  corporation;  that  the  defendants 
other  than  that  company  have  by  conduct  violating  the 
Sherman  Law  (act  of  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat.  209) 
injured  it  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $5,000,000,^  and  that: 

*'  IV.  In  or  about  the  month  of  January,  1912,  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  action  the  plaintiffs,  United  Copper  Securities 
Company  and  Arthur  P.  Heinze,  each  made  a  demand  upon  the 
defendant,  United  Copper  Company,  that  this  or  a  like  action  be 
Instituted  by  said  corporation  defendant,  and  said  corporation  de- 
fendant, and  Its  board  of  directors,  have  refused  to  comply  with  said 
demand,  and  have  failed  and  refused  to  commence  or  cause  to  be 
commenced  any  action  whatever  In  compliance  therewith. 

'*  y.  This  action  Is  commenced  and  prosecuted  by  the  [268]  plain- 
tiff United  Copper  Securities  Company,  and  by  the  plaintiff,  Arthur  P. 
Helnze,  each  Individually  and  for  himself  and  also  on  bis  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  all  the  other  stockhold^s  of  said  United  Copper 
Company." 

The  complaint  concludes: 

''Wherefore,  the  plaintiffs  demand  Judgment  In  their  favor  and 
In  favor  of  any  stocl^holders  of  the  United  Copper  Company  who  may 
Join  with  them  in  the  prosecution  of  this  action  In  the  sum  of  three- 

^The  bill  is  framed  on  the  theory  that  the  injury  to  the  United 
Copper  Company  was  suffered  directly,  as  a  competitor  of  the  other 
defendants,  and  the  case  will  be  discussed  on  that  supposition.  It  Is 
proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  allegations  of  the  bill  are  ambig- 
uous in  this  respect,  and  that  the  United  Copper  Company  appears  to 
have  been  a  mere  holding  company,  which  suffered  injury  only  Indi- 
rectly as  controlling  stoclcholder  in  various  mining  companies  alleged 
to  have  been  damaged  by  the  conspiracy  and  which  were  not  made 
parties  to  this  suit. 
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fold  damages  under  section  7  of  the  act  of  Ck>ngre8B  afcvesaid;  and 
tiiat  each  of  the  defendants  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  the  damages 
sustained  by  the  United  Gopper  Company,  as  hereinbefore  alleged.** 

The  district  court  sustained  a  demurrer  and  dismissed  the 
complaint.  Its  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  223  Fed.  Bep.  421 ;  and  the  case  comes  here  on 
writ  of  error.  A  motion  for  substitution  of  plaintiffs,  here* 
after  referred  to,  was  made  in  this  court  and  argued  with  the 
merits. 

There  is  no  statement  in  the  complaint  that  the  alleged 
wrongful  acts  have  caused  injury  to  the  plaintiffs  as  indi- 
vidual shareholders;  and  no  recovery  is  sought  for  damages 
to  them  or  to  their  property.  The  case  involves,  therefore, 
this  single  question :  Whether  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation 
which  is  alleged  to  have  a  cause  of  action  in  damages  against 
others  for  conduct  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  may  sue 
at  law  to  recover  such  damages  in  the  right  of  the  corpora- 
tion, if,  after  request,  it  refuses  to  institute  the  suit  itself? 
Insuperable  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  the  action  are 
presented  both  by  the  substantive  law  and  by  the  law  of 
procedure. 

Whether  or  not  a  corporation  shall  seek  to  enforce  in  tiie 
courts  a  cause  of  action  for  damages  is,  like  other  business 
questions,  ordinarily  a  matter  of  internal  management  and  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors,  in  the  absence  of  in- 
struction by  vote  of  the  stockhcdders.  Courts  inter[264]fere 
seldom  to  control  such  discretion  intra  vires  the  corporation, 
except  where  the  directors  are  guilty  of  misconduct  equivalent 
to  a  breach  of  trust,  or  where  they  stand  in  a  dual  relation 
which  prevents  an  unprejudiced  exercise  of  judgment;  and, 
as  a  rule,  only  after  application  to  the  stockholders,  unless  it 
appears  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  such  application, 
that  such  application  would  be  futile  (as  where  the  wrong- 
doers control  the  corporation),  or  that  the  delay  involved 
would  defeat  recovery.^   In  the  instant  case  there  is  no  allega- 

^Batces  v.  Oakland,  104  U.  S.  450;  Quincy  v.  Steel,  120  U.  S.  241; 
Cor1>U9  V.  Alaska  Treadtoell  Gold  Mining  Co.,  187  U.  S.  455 ;  Delaware 
4  Hudson  Co.  v.  Albany  d  Susquehanna  R,  R,  Co.j  213  IT.  S.  4S6.  See 
Macon,  D,  d  S.  R,  Co,  v.  Shailer,  141  Fed.  Rep.  585. 
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tion  that  the  United  Copper  Company  is  in  the  control  of  the 
alleged  wrongdoers  or  that  its  directors  stand  in  any  relations 
to  them  or  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  any  misconduct  what- 
soever. Nor  is  there  even  an  allegation  that  their  action  in  re- 
fusing to  bring  such  suit  is  unwise.  No  application  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  the  stockholders  as  a  body  or  indeed  to 
any  other  stockholders  individually ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  make  it,  and  no  special  facts  are 
shown  which  render  such  application  unnecessary.  For 
aught  that  appears,  the  course  pursued  by  the  directors  has 
the  approval  of  all  tiie  stockholders  except  the  plaintiffs.  The 
fact  that  the  cause  of  action  is  based  on  the  Sherman  Law 
does  not  limit  the  discretion  of  the  directors  or  the  power  of 
the  body  of  stockholders ;  nor  does  it  give  to  individual  share- 
holders the  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  management 
of  the  corporation. 

But  even  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  justify  indi- 
vidual stockholders  in  seeking  the  aid  of  the  court  to  enforce 
rights  of  the  corporation,  it  is  clear  that  their  r^nedy  is  not 
at  law.'  The  particular  equitable  relief  [265]  sought  in  Fleit- 
mann  v.  WeUbach  Co.j  240  U.  S.  27,  was  denied;  but  this 
denial  affords  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  long  settled 
rule  under  which  stockholders  may  seek  such  relief  only  in  a 
court  of  equity,  will  be  departed  from  because  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion involved  arises  under  the  Sherman  Law. 

This  action  was  conmieixced  May  3,  1912,  The  judgment 
dismissing  the  complaint  was  rendered  in  the  district  court 
September  24, 1914,  and  affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals April  13, 1915.  The  case  was  entered  in  this  court  July 
27, 1915.  On  April  7, 1917,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  case 
was  reached  for  argument,  George  D.  Hendrickson  and  Lu- 
ther Martin,  Jr.,  filed  in  this  court  a  motion  that  they  be  sub- 

'  Hawes  v.  Oakland,  104  U.  S.  450,  454 ;  Quincv  v.  Steel,  120  U.  S.  241. 
The  latter  case  was  an  equity  suit  by  a  stockholder  to  enforce  a  purely 
legal  daim  of  the  corporation — damages  for  breach  of  contract;  and 
the  court  sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  not  because  the  suit  should 
have  been  at  law,  but  because  the  bill  failed  to  show  that  complainant 
had  made  sufficient  effort  to  induce  the  directors  to  enter  suit. 
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PAINE  LUMBER  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  ET  AL.,  v. 
NEAL,  INDIVIDUALLY  AND  AS  SECRETARY 
AND  TREASURER  OF  THE  JOINT  DISTRICT 
COUNCIL  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY  OF 
THE  UNITED  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CARPENTERS 
AND  JOINERS  OF  AMERICA  AND  AMALGA- 
MATED SOCIETY  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOIN- 
ERS  OF  AMERICA,  ET  AL.« 

APPEAL  FROM  THE  CIRCniT  OOUBT  OF  APPEALS  FOR  THE  SECOND 

dRcnrr. 

No.  24.  Argaed  May  3, 4, 1915 ;  restored  to  docket  for  reargum^it  June 
12,  1916;  reargued  October  24,  25,  1916.— Decided  June  11,  1917. 

[244  U.  S.  459.] 

A  private  party  can  not  maintain  a  suit  for  an  injunction  under  §  4  of 

the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  La w.* 
Such  action  upon  the  part  of  a  labor  union  as  is  involved  in  this  case 

is  not  subject  to  be  enjoined  under  the  laws  of  New  York. 
214  Fed.  Rep.  82,  affirmed. 

The  case  is  stated  in  the  opinion. 

[460]  Mr.  Walter  Gordon  Merritt  and  Mr.  Daniel  Davefi- 
port  for  appellants. 

The  combination  falls  within  that  class  of  restraints  of 
trade  intended  to  coerce  third  parties  and  strangers  from 
engaging  in  interstate  trade  except  on  conditions  that  the 
combination  imposes,  and  therefore  violates  the  Federal 
Anti-Trust  Law. 

The  object  is  to  control  conditions  of  manufacture  by 
preventing  the  sale  and  use  of  manufactured  articles  unless 
they  come  from  mills  operated  and  exclusively  manned  by 
members  of  the  combination.  It  is  a  combination  between 
the  sources  of  production  and  those  who  control  distribution 
and  consumption,  to  limit  the  market  to  producers  joining 

•For  prior  opinions  (212  Fed.  259),  see  vol.  5,  p.  432— (214  Fed.  82), 
see  vol.  5,  p.  445. 

^Syllabus  and  statements  of  arguments  copyrighted,  1017,  by  Tbe 
Banks  Law  Publishing  Ck)mpany. 
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BQch  combination.  According  to  the  defendants'  contention, 
they  must  protect  the  union  mills  from  the  competitioii  of 
non-union  mills  because,  imder  the  natural  law  of  trade  and 
competition,  the  union  mills  can  not  survive  with  their  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  The  rule  against  using  or  work- 
ing on  open-shop  "  trim  "  was  therefore  adopted  to  destroy 
open-shop  competition.  The  Master  Carpenters'  Association 
also  take  active  steps  to  enforce  this  regime  in  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  competition  of  independent  c<w- 
tractors  using  such  material. 

The  conceded  purpose  is  to  increase  profits  and  wages  in 
the  imion  mill  and  to  do  this  by  the  only  possible  method 
by  which  men  working  on  buildings  could  accomplish  such 
a  purpose,  viz,  restraining  trade  or  commerce  by  making 
open-shop  products  unsalable.  There  is  no  relation  between 
the  buildings  and  the  factories  except  commerce,  so  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  conditions  in  the  mills  can  be  affected 
by  the  conduct  of  the  men  at  the  buildings  is  by  controlling 
commerce. 

The  imion  manufacturers  and  their  employees  have  an 
imdoubted  interest  in  extending  the  sale  and  use  of  any  mer- 
chandise which  is  produced  by  their  joint  efforts,  [461]  and 
may,  therefore,  justify  and  excuse  any  injury  which  they 
inflict  upon  their  competitors  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
legitimate  competition.  They  can  not,  however,  by  associa- 
tion or  combination  with  journeymen  who  have  no  such  in- 
terest, but  exercise  a  despotic  control  over  the  use  and  in- 
stallation of  such  products,  destroy  the  competition  of  busi- 
ness rivals  and  monopolize  the  market.  This  is  no  ordinary 
labor  case,  but  an  instance  where  the  defendants  are  seeking 
to  project  their  influence  into  trade  and  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  sale  and  distribution  of  completed 
articles  of  common  use  produced  by  their  competitors.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  drive  open-shop  products  out  of  commerce. 

The  distinction  between  a  combination  where  parties  sub- 
ject themselves  to  a  self-imposed  restraint,  and  a  combination 
which  has  also  the  objective  purpose  of  interfering  with  out- 
siders, has  been  recognized  by  this  court,  which  holds  that 
the  latter  combination  implies  a  wrongful  purpose.  United 
States  V.  Pattenj  226  U.  S.  525 ;  Loewe  v.  LawloTj  208  IT.  S. 
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274;  NoHhem  Securities  Co.  v.  Vvited  States,  198  U.  S.  197; 
istandard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1 ;  Thomsen  v. 
Union  Castle  MaU  S.  S.  Co.,  166  Fed.  Eep.  251;  State  v. 
Duluth  Board  of  Trade  (Minn.) ,  121  N.  W.  Kep.  895 ;  Brown 
i&  Allen  V.  Jacobs  Pharmacy  (Ga.),  41  S.  E.  Rep.  658. 

If  the  object  of  the  combination  be  the  illegal  one  described, 
it  is  immaterial  that  the  means  are  otherwise  innocent  and 
lawful.  There  is  nothing  talismanic  about  the  right  to  strike 
which  excepts  it  from  this  universal  and  wholesome  rule  of 
law.  Aikens  v.  Wisconsin^  195  U.  S.  204 ;  Gompers  y.  Bucks 
Stove  <&  Range  Co.j  221  U.  S.  418 ;  Swift  <&  Co.  v.  United 
States,  196  U.  S.  876 ;  United  States  v.  Beading  Co.,  226  U.  S. 
324;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  supra. 

This  doctrine  that  an  act  otherwise  legal  may  become  illegal 
when  exercised  in  furtherance  of  an  illegal  con[462]spiracy 
has  been  frequently  applied  in  the  case  of  strikes.  [Citing 
numerous  authorities.] 

If  the  means  employed  are  calculated  and  intended  to  re- 
strain interstate  trade,  it  is  immaterial  that  they  are  to  be 
performed  or  operate  entirely  within  the  limits  of  one  State. 
Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  supra;  United  States  v.  Reading  Co.,  supra; 
Swift  (6  Co.  V.  United  States,  196  U.  S.  876 ;  Northern  Securi- 
ties Co.  V.  United  States,  198  U.  S.  197 ;  United  States  v.  Ter- 
minal R.  R.  Assn.,  227  U.  S.  688. 

The  case  at  bar  is  undistinguishable  in  principle  from  the 
cases  of  Montague  v.  Lowry,  198  U.  S.  88;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor, 
supra;  Eastern  States  Retail  LumJ>er  Dealers*  Assn.  v.  United 
States,  284  U.  S.  600 ;  and  Lawlor  v.  Loewe,  285  U.  S.  522. 
The  judges  in  the  lower  court  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the 
applicability  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  Irving  v,  Neal,  209 
Fed.  Rep.  471 ;  Paine  v.  Neal,  212  Fed.  Rep.  259  (case  at  bar) . 

The  complainants,  being  irreparably  injured  in  their  prop- 
erty rights  by  acts  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law,  are 
entitled  to  an  injunction.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
court  was  invoked  both  on  account  of  diversity  of  citizenship 
and  the  Anti-Trust  Law.  The  complainants  appealed  to  its 
general  equitable  powers  to  protect  them  from  irreparable  in- 
jury to  their  property  rights  by  unlawful  and  criminal  acts. 
To  deny  the  power  and  duty  of  the  chancellor  to  protect 
property  rights  from  irreparable  injury  due  to  criminal 
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acts,  involves  an  overthrow  of  fundamental  principles  and 
unfortunate  consequences  which  would  be  far-reaching.  If 
the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Law  supersedes  all  other  law  rela- 
tive to  combinations  which  restrain  interstate  trade  and  is 
to  be  construed  as  denying  the  right  of  an  injunction  to  a 
private  party,  then  persons  irreparably  injured  in  their 
property  rights  by  such  criminal  acts,  which  were  exclusively 
in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  would  be  deprived  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  Federal  statute 
is  only  [468  J  declaratory  of  the  common  law  without  add- 
ing to  or  subtracting  from  the  substantive  offense;  it  speci- 
fies the  remedies  of  treble  damages,  confiscation,  and  in- 
junction by  the  Government,  which  were  not  available  under 
the  common  law,  and,  by  making  restraints  which  were 
purely  subjective  in  their  nature  affirmatively  unlawful,  en- 
titles a  private  party  suffering  damage  therefrom  to  all 
available  civil  remedies.  Since  the  law  does  not  lay  down 
any  new  rule  as  to  combinations  which  are  legal  or  illegal, 
the  remedies  which  it  prescribes  are  cumulative  and  do  not 
exclude  common-law  remedies. 

The  law  should  be  construed  with  a  view  to  suppressing 
the  mischief  and  advancing  the  remedy  for  which  it  is  ob- 
viously designed,  and  to  carry  with  it  all  the  incidents  and 
available  remedies  which  usually  accompany  such  statutes. 
Upon  this  question,  however,  the  lower  courts  are  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  cases  holding  that  parties  injured  by  acts  in  violation 
of  this  law  are  entitled  to  an  injunction  under  general 
equitable  principles  are  as  follows:  Rigelow  v.  Cdhmiet  c£ 
Hecla  Mining  Co.^  155  Fed.  Rep.  877;  affd.  167  Fed.  Rep. 
721 ;  United  States  v.  Addystan  Pipe  A  Steel  Co.^  85  Fed. 
Rep.  279;  Mannington  v.  Hocking  Valley  Ry,  Co.^  183  Fed. 
Rep.  140;  De  Koven  v.  Lake  Shore  ds  Michigan  Southern 
Ry.  Co.j  216  Fed.  Rep.  966 ;  Hitchman  Coal  <&  Coke  Co.  v. 
MitcheU^  202  Fed.  Rep.  512 ;  Walsh  v.  Assodation  of  Plumb- 
ers (Mo.),  71  S.  W.  Rep.  466.  [Counsel  then  cited  contrary 
decisions  of  the  lower  Federal  courts,  a  number  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  dissenting  opinion.] 

It  is  our  contention  that  under  general  principles  any  per- 
son specially  injured  in  his  property  rights  by  criminal  or 
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unlawful  acts  is  entitled  to  the  usual  and  appropriate  civil 
remedies  to  protect  him  therefrom,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Sherman  Act  which  deprives  him  of  that  right  or  con- 
tracts the  power  of  the  district  court  to  grant  [464]  him 
injunctive  relief.  Hayes  v.  Michigan  Central  B.  R.  Go,^  111 
U.  S.  228 ;  WiUy  v.  Mulledy,  78  N.  Y.  314 ;  Mairs  v.  Baltimore 
€&  Ohio  B.  B.  Co,^  175  N.  Y.  413 ;  Huda  v.  Awsrican  Glucose 
Co.,  154  N.  Y.  481;  Angle  v.  Chicago  dk  St.  Paul  Co.,  161 
U.  S.  2 ;  Bitterman  v.  Louisville  <&  Nashville  B.  B.  Co.,  207 
U.  S.  206 ;  1  Rev.  Swift's  Dig.,  side  page  553 ;  In  re  Debs,  158 
U.  S.  593,  594;  Cooper  v.  W hitting fiam,  15  Ch.  Div.  501; 
Parker  v.  Barnard,  135  Massachusetts,  120  y^H ayes  v.  Porter, 
22  Maine,  371;  Toledo  A.  A.  <&  N.  M.  By.  Co.  v.  Penn  Co., 
54  Fed.  Rep.  730;  Hardie-Tynes  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Cruse  (Ala.),  66 
So.  Rep.  667;  Thomas  v.  N.  0.  <&  T.  P.  By.  Co.,  62  Fed. 
Rep.  821. 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  since  given  a  private  individual 
the  right  to  an  injunction,  by  the  Clayton  Act,  seems  to  indi- 
cate what  was  its  intention  under  the  original  act. 

The  complainants  have  suffered  special  damages  entitling 
them  to  injunctive  relief. 

The  defendants'  combination  violates  §§  340  and  341  of 
article  22  of  the  General  Business  Law  of  New  York,  and 
complainants,  being  irreparably  injured  in  their  property 
rights  by  such  unlawful  acts,  are  entitled  to  an  injunction. 

If  the  acts  of  the  defendants  constitute  a  misdemeanor 
under  the  terms  of  this  State  statute,  then  the  plaintiffs  are 
entitled  to  all  the  appropriate  and  usual  civil  remedies,  even 
though  those  remedies  are  not  prescribed  by  the  statute.  It 
is  the  settled  law  of  New  York  that  one  who  is  specially  in- 
jured by  an  act  forbidden  by  the  criminal  law  is  entitled  to 
civil  relief.  Kellogg  v.  Sowerby,  190  N.  Y.  370;  Bourke  v. 
Elk  Drug  Co.,  77  N.  Y.  Supp.  374;  Dueber  Co.  v.  Howard 
Co.,  24  N.  Y.  Supp.  647;  Straus  v.  Am>erican  Publishers^ 
Assn.,  177  N.  Y.  473 ;  193  N.  Y.  496 ;  199  N.  Y.  548 ;  231  U.  S. 
222 ;  85  App.  Div.  446 ;  Park  dk  Sons  v.  National  Druggists' 
Assn.,  176  N.  Y.  1;  Locker  v.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  196 
N.  Y.  566.  The  statute  is  little  more  [466]  than  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  common  law.  Matter  of  Davies,  168  N.  Y.  89 ; 
People  V.  American  Ice  Co.^  120  N.  Y.  Supp.  448.    The  com- 
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in  fartheranoe  of  a  criminal  conspiracy,  which  is  expresdy 
defined  by  the^ame  statute.  Aikens  v.  Wisconsin j  196  XJ.  S. 
194;  Oampers  v.  Bucks  Stove  <t  Range  Co.^  221  U.  S.  489. 

Otherwise  construed,  the  Clayton  Law  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional as  class  legislation,  and  deriving  persons  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  CleUmd  v.  Anderson^  66 
Nebraska,  252;  ConnoUy  v.  Union  Pipe  Co.^  184  U.  S.  540. 

It  is  proper  for  the  complainants  to  unite  as  co-plaintiflfs 
since  they  were  all  similarly  affected  by  the  same  combination. 

Mr.  CKqtUs  MaMand  Beattie  for  the  labor  union  appellees. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hfdse  for  appellees. 

Mr.  Anthofiy  Oref^  Mr.  Charles  J.  Hardy ^  and  Mr.  Fred- 
\¥ili\€rick  P.  WfUtaker  filed  a  brief  in  behalf  of  appellee, 
James  Elgar,  Inc. 

Mr.  Justice  HoiiMss  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  a  bill  in  equity  brought  by  corporations,  of  States 
other  than  New  York,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  doors, 
sash,  etc.,  in  open  shops,  against  officers  and  agents  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
and  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  same,  certain  union  man- 
ufacturers of  doors,  sash,  etc.,  members  of  the  Manufacturing 
Wood  Workers'  Association,  and  many  master  carpenters, 
members  of  the  Master  Carpenters'  Association,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  install  such  products  in  buildings.  The  bill  was 
dismissed  by  the  district  court,  212  Fed.  Bep.  259,  and  the 
decree  was  affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  214 
Fed.  Bep.  82;  130  C.  C.  A.  522. 

The  bill  alleges  a  conspiracy  of  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood and  the  New  York  branch  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
trade  of  carpenters  by  any  one  not  a  member  of  the  brother- 
hood, and  to  prevent  the  plaintiffs  and  all  other  employers 
of  carpenters  not  such  members  from  engaging  in  interstate 
conmierce  and  selling  their  goods  outside  of  the  State  where 
the  goods  are  manufactured,  and  it  sets  out  the  usual  devices 
of  labor  unions  as  exercised  to  that  end.  In  1909  the  master 
carpenters,  coerced  by  the  practical  necessities  of  the  case, 

96826*— yel. 
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made  an  agreement  with  the  New  York  branch,  accepting  a 
previously  established  joint  arbitration  plan  tp  avoid  strikes 
and  lockouts.  This  agreement  provides  that  ^^  there  shall  be 
no  restriction  against  the  use  of  any  manufactured  material 
except  non-union  or  prison  made ; "  the  arbitration  plan  is  con- 
fined  to  shops  that  use  union  labor  and  the  employers  agree 
to  employ  union  labor  only.  The  unions  will  not  erect  ma- 
terial made  by  non-union  mechanics.  [470]  Another  agree- 
ment between  the  Manufacturing  Wood  Workers'  Associa- 
tion, the  brotherhood,  and  the  New  York  branch  also  adopts 
the  plan  of  arbitration ;  the  labor  unions  agree  that  ^  none  of 
their  members  will  erect  or  install  non-union  or  prison  made 
material,"  and  the  woodworkers  undertake  that  members  of 
the  brotherhood  shall ''  be  employed  exclusively  in  the  mills 
of  the  Manufacturing  Wood  Workers'  Association."  It  is 
found  that  most  of  the  journeymen  carpenters  in  Manhattan 
and  part  of  Brookljrn  belong  to  the  brotherhood,  and  that 
owing  to  their  refusal  to  work  with  non-union  men  and  to 
employers  finding  it  wise  to  employ  union  men,  it  is  very 
generally  impracticable  to  erect  carpenter  work  in  those 
places  except  by  union  labor.  It  also  is  found  that  owing 
to  the  above  provisions  as  to  non-union  material  the  sale  of 
the  plaintiffs'  goods  in  those  places  has  been  made  less.  The 
workmen  have  adopted  the  policy  complained  of  without 
malice  toward  the  plaintiffs,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  bring  about 
^'  a  nation-wide  unionization  in  their  trade." 

An  injunction  is  asked  against  the  defendants'  (other 
than  the  master  carpenters)  conspiring  to  refuse  to  work 
upon  material  made  by  the  plaintiffs,  because  not  made  by 
union  labor;  or  enforcing  by-laws  intended  to  prevent  work* 
ing  with  or  upon  what  is  called  unfair  material ;  or  inducing 
persons  to  refuse  to  work  for  persons  purchasing  such  ma- 
terial, or  taking  other  enumerated  steps  to  the  same  general 
end;  or  conspiring  to  restrain  the  plaintiffs'  interstate  busi- 
nesB  in  order  to  compel  them  to  refuse  to  employ  carpenters 
not  members  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  prayed  further  that 
the  provision  quoted  above  from  the  master  carpenters' 
agreement  and  another  ancillary  one  be  declared  void  and 
the  parties  enjoined  from  carrying  them  out.  No  other  or 
alteniative  relief  ia  prayed.    The  ground  on  which  the  in- 
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junction  was  refused  by  the  district  court  was  that,  al- 
though it  appeared  that  the  agreements  above  mentioned 
were  parts  of  a  comprehen[47]]siye  plan  to  restrain  com- 
merce among  the  States,  the  conspiracy  was  not  directed 
specially  against  the  plaintiffs  and  had  caused  them  no  spe- 
cial damage,  different  from  that  inflicted  on  the  public  at 
large.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  reserving  its  opinion 
as  to  whether  any  agreement  or  combination  contrary  to  law 
was  made  out,  agreed  with  the  judge  below  on  the  ground 
that  no  acts  directed  against  the  plaintiffs  personally  were 
shown. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  court  if  the  facts  show 
any  violation  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat.  209, 
a  private  person  can  not  maintain  a  suit  for  an  injunction 
under  §  4  of  the  same,  Minnesota  v.  Northern  Securities  Co.^ 
194  U.  S.  48,  70,  71,  and  especially  such  an  injunction  as  is 
sought;  even  if  we  should  go  behind  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  view  of  both  courts  below,  that  no  special  damage 
was  shown,  and  reverse  their  conclusion  of  fact.  No  one 
would  maintain  that  the  injunction  should  be  granted  to 
parties  not  showing  special  injury  to  themselves.  Person- 
ally, I  lay  those  questions  on  one  side,  because,  while  the  act 
of  October  16, 1914,  c.  323,  §  16,  88  Stat.  730,  737,  establishes 
the  right  of  private  parties  to  an  injunction  in  proper  cases, 
in  my  opinion  it  also  establishes  a  policy  inconsistent  with 
the  granting  of  one  here.  I  do  not  go  into  the  reasoning  that 
satisfies  me,  because  upon  this  point  I  am  in  a  minority. 

As  this  court  is  not  the  final  authority  concerning  the  laws 
of  New  York,  we  say  but  a  word  about  them.  We  shall  not 
believe  that  the  ordinary  action  of  a  labor  union  can  be 
made  the  ground  of  an  injunction  under  those  laws  until 
we  are  so  instructed  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 
National  Protective  Association  of  Steam  Fitters  <6  Helpers 
V.  Owwming^  170  N.  Y.  315.  Certainly  the  conduct  com- 
plained of  has  no  tendency  to  produce  a  monopoly  of  manu- 
facture or  building  since  the  miore  successful  it  is  the  more 
competitors  are  introduced  into  the  trade.  Cases  like  Kel- 
logg  V.  Sowerby,  190  N.  Y.  870,  [472]  concerning  con- 
spiracies between  railroads  and  elevator  companies  to  pre- 
vent competition,  seem  to  us  very  clearly  not  to  have  been 
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intended  to  oTerrule  the  authority  that  we  cite,  and  not  to 
have  any  bearing  on  the  present  point. 
Decree  aflbmed. 

Mr.  Justice  PrrNET,  with  whom  concurred  Mr.  Justice 
MoKenna  and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanteb,  dissenting. 

Appellants,  who  were  complainants  below,  filed  their  bill 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  (afterwards  District 
Court)  in  the  month  of  February,  1911,  to  obtain  an  in- 
junction against  the  prosecution  of  a  conspiracy  to  restrain 
interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  the  products  of  complain- 
ants' wood-working  mills  and  destroy  their  interstate  busi- 
ness by  means  of  a  boycott.  The  Federal  jurisdiction  was 
invoked  both  on  the  ground  of  diverse  citizenship  and  on  the 
ground  that  the  action  arose  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  of  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat.  209.  Upon  the  merits, 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  relied  upon,  as  well 
as  the  Federal  act.  (General  Business  Law  of  N.  Y.,  §  340; 
Penal  Law  of  N.  Y.,  §  580,  subd.  6.) 

It  was  found  by  the  District  Court  (212  Fed.  Kep.  269, 263, 
266)  that  the  defendants  were  engaged  in  a  combination 
directly  restraining  competition  between  manufacturers  and 
operating  to  restrain  interstate  commerce,  in  violation  of  both 
Federal  and  State  acts.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  as- 
sumed this  to  be  so  (214  Fed.  Kep.  82),  and  there  is  no  se- 
rious dispute  about  it  here.  The  District  Court  dismissed  the 
bill,  upon  the  ground  that  injunctive  relief  under  either 
statute  could  be  had  only  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  therefore 
complainants  could  not  have  relief  in  this  suit;  citing  Na- 
iional  Fireprooflng  [478]  Co.  v.  Mason  Builders^  Association^ 
169  Fed.  Kep.  259,  263.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  af- 
firmed the  decree  upon  the  ground  that  defendants'  acts  were 
not  malicious  and  not  directed  against  the  individual  com- 
plainants personally,  and  hence  relief  by  injunction  could 
not  be  granted,  irrespective  of  whether  the  particular  com- 
bination in  question  was  obnoxious  either  to  the  common  law 
or  to  the  statutes.  This  decision  was  rendered  on  April  7, 
1914. 
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In  this  court,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that,  although  the 
facts  show  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  a  private  person 
can  not  maintain  a  suit  for  an  injunction  under  its  fourth 
section.  I  dissent  from  the  view  that  complainants  can  not 
maintain  a  suit  for  an  injunction,  and  I  do  so  not  because 
of  any  express  provision  in  the  act  authorizing  such  a  suit, 
but  because,  in  the  absence  of  some  provision  to  the  contrary, 
the  right  to  relief  by  injunction,  where  irreparable  injury  is 
threatened  through  a  violation  of  property  rights  and  there 
is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law,  rests  upon  settled  principles 
of  equity  that  were  recognized  in  the  constitutional  grant  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  I  think  com- 
plainants were  entitled  to  an  injunction  also  upon  grounds  of 
State  law ;  but  will  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Federal 
question. 

The  proofs  render  it  clear  that  defendants  are  engaged  in 
a  boycotting  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce 
prohibited  by  and  actionable  under  the  Sherman  Law,  on  the 
authority  of  Montague  db  Co.  v.  Lowrt/j  193  U.  S.  38,  41  18 ; 
Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  208  U.  S.  274,  292,  et  seq.;  Eastern  States 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers^  Assn.  v.  United  States^  234  U.  S.  600, 
614 ;  Lawlor  v.  Loewe,  235  U.  S.  622,  534.  The  proof  is  clear 
also  that  the  conspiracy  is  aimed  at  the  property  rights  of 
complainants  in  particular;  certainly  that  it  is  designed  to 
injure  directly  and  drive  out  of  business  a  limited  class  of 
traders — ^the  so-called  "  non-union  "  wood-working  miUs — ^to 
which  complainants  belong;  that  complainants  are  sustaining 
direct  [474]  and  serious  injury  through  the  closing  of  the 
channels  of  interstate  trade  to  their  products,  an  injury  quite 
different  from  that  suffered  by  the  public  in  general ;  and  that 
it  is  a  continuing  injury  not  adequately  remediable  by  the 
ordinary  action  at  law  or  the  action  for  treble  damages  under 
the  Sherman  Act,  and  hence  is  an  irreparable  injury  in  the 
sight  of  equity.  That  there  is  no  particular  animosity  to- 
ward complainants  as  individuals — assuming  it  to  be  true — 
is,  in  my  view,  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  If  evidence  of 
malice  be  necessary  (and  I  do  not  think  it  is),  this  is  only  in 
the  sense  that  malice  consists  in  the  intentional  doing  of  an 
unlawful  act,  to  the  direct  damage  of  another,  without  just 
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whenever,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  a  pub- 
lic prosecution  diould  seem  to  be  called  for. 

Nor  is  the  omission  of  an  express  declaration  that  persons 
threatened  with  special  injury  through  violations  of  the  act 
may  have  relief  by  injunction,  of  particular  significance. 
Declarations  of  that  character  are  rarely  met  with  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress.^  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  By 
§  2  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  the  judicial  power  is 
made  to  extend  to  ^'  all  Cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  States," 
etc  This  had  the  effect  of  adopting  equitable  remedies  in 
all  cases  arising  under  the  Consti[476]tution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  where  such  remedies  are  appropriate. 
The  Federal  courts,  in  exercising  their  jurisdiction,  are  not 
limited  to  the  remedies  existing  in  the  courts  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  but  are  to  grant  relief  in  equity  according  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  equity  jurisdiction  as  es- 
tablished in  England.  Robinson  r.  Campbell^  3  Wheat.  212, 
221,  223;  United  States  y.  Howland,  4  Wheat.  108,  115; 
Irvine  v.  Marshall^  20  How.  558,  565.  In  United  States  v. 
Detroit  Lumber  Co.,  200  U.  S.  321,  389,  the  court,  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer,  declared:  **It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
for  the  determination  of  equities  and  equitable  rights  we 
must  look  only  to  the  statutes  of  Congress.  The  principles 
of  equity  exist  independently  of  and  anterior  to  all  Congress 
sional  legislation,  and  the  statutes  are  either  annunciations 
of  those  principles  or  limitations  upon  their  application  in 
particular  cases." 

To  speak  accurately,  it  is  not  the  statute  that  gives  a  right 
to  relief  in  equity,  but  the  fact  that  in  the  particular  case  the 
threatened  effects  of  a  continuing  violation  of  the  statute  are 
such  as  only  equitable  process  can  prevent.  The  right  to 
equitable  relief  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  or  source 
of  the  substantive  right  whose  violation  is  threatened,  but 

^  Section  16  of  the  so-called  Clayton  Act  of  October  15,  1914,  c  S28, 
38  Stat.  730,  737,  contains  such  a  provision ;  but  this  was  inserted  only 
because  some  of  the  Federal  courts  had  held — erroneously,  as  I  think — 
that  private  parties  could  have  no  relief  by  Injunction  against  threat- 
ened violations  of  the  Sherman  Act  These  dedaions  wlU  be  dis- 
cussed below. 
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upon  the  consequences  that  will  flow  from  its  violatioii.  As 
the  court,  by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  declared  in  HoUand  ▼.  Ohdl- 
lerij  110  n.  S.  15,  25;  ^  If  the  controversy  be  one  in  which  a 
court  of  equity  only  can  afford  the  relief  prayed  for,  its  juris- 
diction is  unaffected  by  the  character  of  the  questions 
involyed." 

To  take  a  familiar  example:  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  declare  in  terms  that  infringements 
of  the  rights  thereby  secured  may  be  prevented  by  injunction. 
Ordinarily  they  may  not  be.  It  is  only  where  a  threatened 
infringement  will  produce  injury  and  damage  for  which  the 
law  can  afford  no  remedy — such,  for  instance,  as  irreparable 
and  continuing  damage,  or  a  [477]  multiplicity  of  suits — 
that  resort  may  be  had  to  equity ;  and  when  tliis  does  appear, 
the  right  to  an  injunction  arises  because  that  is  the  only  ap- 
propriate relief.  Osham  v.  United  States  Bankj  9  Wheat. 
788,  888-^6 ;  Pennoyer  v.  McConnaughy,  140  U.  S.  1, 12, 18 ; 
Fargo  v.  Hart,  198  U.  S.  490,  503. 

So,  tax  laws  rarely,  if  ever,  contain  express  authorization 

of  an  injunction  to  restrain  illegal  taxes.    And  a  suit  in 

equity  will  not  lie  on  the  mere  ground  that  a  tax  is  illegal. 

But  if,  in  addition,  enforcement  of  the  tax  would  lead  to  a 

multiplicity  of  suits,  or  produce  irreparable  injury,  ot  if  the 

{vroperty  taxed  is  real  estate  and  the  tax  throws  a  cloud  upon 

the  title,  equity  will  interfere  by  injunction.    Dows  v.  City 

of  Chicago,  11  Wall.  108,  112 ;  Hannewinkle  v.  Oeorgetown, 

15  Wall.  547;  Union  Pacifio  Ry.  Co.  v.  Cheyenne,  113  U.  S. 

616,  525 ;  Pacific  Express  Co.  v.  Seibert,  142  U.  S.  389,  348 ; 
Ogden  City  v.  Armstrong,  168  U.  S.  224,  287;  Ohio  Tax 

Cases,  232  U.  S.  576,  587. 

The  fact  that  the  threatened  invasion  of  plaintiffs'  rights 
will  amount  at  the  same  time  to  an  offense  against  the  crim- 
inal laws  is  no  bar  to  relief  by  injunction  at  the  instance  of 
a  private  party.    In  re  Debs,  158  U.  S.  564,  593. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  letter  or  policy  of  the  Sherman  Act 
to  exclude  the  application  of  the  ordinary  principles  of 
equity,  recognized  in  the  constitutional  grant  of  jurisdiction. 
Applying  them  to  the  facts  of  the  present  case,  appellants 
are  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  threatened,  con- 
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tinuing,  and  irreparable  injiBry  and  damage  that  otherwise 
will  result  from  defendants'  violation  of  the  act. 

The  special  duty  imposed  upon  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  district  attorneys  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view.  The 
field  to  be  covered  by  such  public  prosecutions,  and  the  ob- 
jects sought  thereby,  are  quite  different  from  the  scope  and 
effect  of  an  injunction  granted  to  a  private  party  threatened 
with  special  and  irreparable  injury  to  [478]  his  property 
rights  through  a  violation  of  the  act.  The  proceeding  by 
the  district  attorney  is  a  kind  of  equitable  gnio  warranto^  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  entire  combination  to  an  end,  whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  a  corporation  or  otherwise.  But  the^  may 
be  and  are  cases  of  direct  and  irreparable  injury  to  private 
parties  resulting  from  violations  of  the  act,  not  capable  of 
being  redressed  through  actions  at  law  under  §  7 ;  and  jus- 
tice to  the  parties  aggrieved  requires  that  the  act  be  con- 
strued, if  the  language  admits  of  such  a  construction  (and 
I  think  it  does),  so  as  to  allow  an  injunction  to  prevent  irrep- 
arable injury  to  a  private  party,  otherwise  remediless,  with- 
out going  to  the  extent  of  dissolving  the  combination  alto- 
gether, which  in  some  cases  might  not  be  a  matter  of  public 
interest  or  importance.  Unless  so  construed,  the  act  must 
operate  in  many  instances  to  deprive  parties  of  a  right  of 
injunction  that  they  would  have  had  without  it.  So  far  at 
least  as  boycotting  combinations  are  concerned — and  this  case 
is  of  that  character — ^the  act  creates  no  new  offense  and  gives 
no  new  right  of  action.  Temperton  v.  Russell^  1893, 1  Q.  B. 
Div.  715;  Quinn  v.  Leathern^  1901,  A.  C.  495;  Barr  v.  Essex 
Trades  Council^  63  N.  J.  Eq.  101,  112-121;  Jonas  Glass  Oo. 
V.  Glass  Bottle  Blowers^  Assn.y  77  N.  J.  Eq.  219,  225. 

I  find  no  controlling  decision  in  this  court,  Minnesota  v. 
Northern  Securities  Co.^  194  U.  S.  48,  71,  is  not  an  authority 
against  the  right  of  complainants  to  an  injunction  to  prevent 
special  and  irreparable  damage  to  their  property  rights 
through  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act;  the  effect  of  that 
decision  being  merely  to  deny  relief  by  injunction  to  indi- 
viduals not  directly  and  specially  injured.  There  the  State 
of  Minnesota  sued  in  one  of  its  own  courts  under  certain 
statutes  of  its  own,  as  well  as  under  the  Sherman  Act,  and 
the  case  was  removed  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  as 
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being  one  arising  under  the  Constitatdon  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  [479]  the  suit  was  to  aaniil 
an  agreement  and  suppress  a  combination  alleged  to  exist 
between  the  defendant  railroad  corporations;  and  the  only 
threatened  injury  because  of  which  an  injunction  was  prayed 
was  that  the  State  being  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land 
whose  value  depended  upon  free  and  open  competition  over 
the  lines  of  railway  involved  in  the  combination,  and  being 
the  owner  of  certain  public  institutions  whose  supplies  must 
of  necessity  be  shipped  over  the  same  railways,  it  was  alleged 
that  the  successful  maintenance  of  these  institutions  as  well 
as  the  performance  by  the  State  of  its  governmental  functions 
depended  largely  upon  the  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty situate  within  the  State  and  the  general  prosperity  and 
business  success  of  its  citizens,  and  that  these  in  turn  de- 
pended upon  maintaining  free  and  unrestricted  competition 
between  the  railway  lines  involved.  The  court,  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  said  (p.  70)  that  the  threatened  injury  was  at 
most  only  remote  and  indirect,  and  such  as  would  come  alike, 
although  in  different  degrees,  to  every  individual  owner  of 
property  in  a  State  by  reason  of  the  suppression  of  free  com- 
petition between  interstate  carriers,  and  was  "not  such  a 
direct,  actual  injury  as  that  provided  for  in  the  seventh  sec- 
tion of  the  statute; "  and  that  upon  the  view  contended  for, 
"  every  individual  owner  of  property  in  a  State  may,  upon 
like  general  grounds,  by  an  original  suit,  irrespective  of  any 
direct  or  special  injury  to  him  [italics  mine],  invoke  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  a  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States* 
to  restrain  and  prevent  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of 
Congress."  It  was  said  further  (p.  71):  "Taking  all  the 
sections  of  that  act  together,  we  think  that  its  intention  was 
to  limit  direct  proceedings  in  equity  to  prevent  and  restrain 
siich  violations  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act  as  cause  injury  to  the 
general  public,  or  to  all  alike,  merely  from  the  suppression 
of  competition  in  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to  those  instituted  [480J  in 
the  nams  of  the  United  States,  •  ♦  ♦  Possibly  the  thought 
of  Congress  was  that  by  such  a  limitation  upon  suits  in 
equity  of  a  general  nature  to  restrain  violations  of  the  act, 
irrespective  of  any  direct  injury  sustained  by  particular  per- 
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som  OT  earparationSj  ir^erstate  and  international  trade  and 
ocMnineroe  and  thoee  carrying  on  such  trade  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  the  general  buaness  of  the  country,  would  not  be 
needlessly  disturbed  by  suits  brought,  on  all  sides  and  in 
every  direction,  to  accomplish  improper  or  speculative  pur- 
poses." [Italics  mine.]  The  reasoning  manifestly  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  individuals  sustaining  direct  and 
irreparable  injury  through  a  continuing  violation  of  the  act 
would  be  entitled  to  an  injunction. 

Wilder  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Com  Products  Refining  Co.^  236  U.  S. 
165, 174, 175,  is  not  in  point.  There  plaintiff  in  error,  which 
had  purchased,  received,  and  consumed  goods  from  defend- 
ant in  error,  defended  a  suit  for  the  price  upon  the  ground 
that  defendant  in  error  was  an  illegal  combination  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  therefore  could  not  sue  to  re- 
cover for  goods  sold  with  direct  reference  to  and  in  execution 
of  agreements  that  had  for  their  object  and  effect  the  accom- 
plisliment  of  the  illegal  purposes  of  the  combination.  The 
court  held  that  an  individual  could  not  defend  a  suit  brought 
against  him  on  his  otherwise  legal  contract  by  asserting  that 
the  corporation  or  combination  suing  had  no  legal  existence 
because  of  its  violations  of  the  act,  the  statute  having  cast 
upon  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  the  responsi- 
bility of  enforcing  its  provisions  in  that  regard. 

The  question  whether  private  parties  threatened  with  in- 
jury through  violations  of  the  Sherman  Act  might  (prior  to 
the  Clayton  Act  of  October  16, 1914,  c.  828,  §  16, 38  Stat.  730, 
787)  have  relief  by  injunction  is  one  upon  which  the  lower 
Federal  courts  are  not  in  accord.  In  the  present  case  the 
District  Court,  in  dismissing  the  bill  upon  the  [481]  ground 
that  relief  by  injunction  might  be  had  only  at  the  instance  of 
the  United  States  (212  Fed.  Rep.  259,  266),  merely  cited  and 
lelied  upon  National  Fireproofing  Co,  v.  Mason  Builders^ 
Association^  169  Fed.  Sep.  259,  263.  That  case  was  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  Crreer  v.  Stoller^  77  Fed.  Rep.  1,  8, 
and  Southern  Indiana  Exp.  Co.  v.  United  States  Exp.  Co., 
88  Fed.  Rep.  659,  668.  Reference  was  made  also  to  Bement 
V.  National  Harrow  Co.j  186  U.  S.  70, 87,  88,  where  the  point 
was  assumed  arguendo;  Post  v.  Railroad^  103  Tennessee,  184, 
228,  where  it  was  ruled  on  the  authority  of  86  Fed.  Rep.  407 
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and  88  Fed.  Bep.  669,  668;  and  the  following  cases  in  tlie 
Federal  courts:  BUndell  v.  Hagan  (C.  C.))  54  Fed.  Bep.  40, 
41 ;  Hoffon  v.  BUndell  (C.  C.  A.),  56  Fed.  Bep.  696;  Pidcock 
T.  HarringUm  (C.  C),  64  Fed.  Bep.  821;  Chdf  dsc.  R.  Co.  v. 
Miami  Steamship  Co.  (C.  C.  A.),  86  Fed.  Bep.  407,  ^0; 
Block  V.  Standard  DiatUUng  dkc.  Co.  (C.  C),  96  Fed.  Bep. 
978;  and  Metcdlf  v.  American  Sehool-Fumiture  Co.  (C.  C), 
108  Fed.  Bep.  909.  An  examination  of  these  cases  (including 
Oreer  v.  Stoller  and  Southern  Indiana  Exp.  Co.  y.  United 
States  Exp.  Co.,  supra)  discloses  that  BlindeU  v.  Hagan^  54 
Fed.  Bep.  40,  41,  is  the  source  from  which  all  the  others  de- 
rive the  only  authority  they  have  for  the  doctrine  that  under 
the  Sherman  Act  the  remedy  by  injunction  was  available  to 
the  Government  only.  But  one  or  two  of  the  cases  contain 
any  reasoning  upon  the  question,  and  that  is  meager  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Moreover,  so  far  as  these  cases  have  held  that  private  par- 
ties could  have  no  injunction  for  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  (some  of  them  have  not  so  held),  the  real  ground  of 
decision  in  BlindeU  v.  Hagan  was  misunderstood.  In  that 
case  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court  was  invoked  upon 
the  ground  of  the  alienage  of  complainants,  defendants  being 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  also  upon  the  ground 
that  defendants  were  engaged  in  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  between  New  Orleans  [482]  and  Liverpool,  contrary 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Circuit  Court, 
in  declining  to  allow  an  injunction  under  the  act,  said :  "  This 
act  makes  all  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce 
unlawful,  and  punishes  them  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
authorizes  suits  at  law  for  triple  damages  for  its  violation, 
but  it  gives  no  new  right  to  bring  a  suit  in  equity,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  act  has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
suits  in  equity  or  injunction  suits  by  any  other  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  not  authorized  by  it." 
Evidently  this  was  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  question  of 
an  express  authorization  of  an  injunction  for  a  mere  viola- 
tion of  the  act,  for  the  court  proceeded  to  grant  preventive 
relief  on  the  ground  that  there  was  jurisdiction  because  of 
the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  and  that  under  the  ordinary 
equity  jurisdiction  an  injunction  should  issue  because  of  the 
threatened  irreparable  injury  and  the  inadequacy  of  pecu- 
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niary  compensation^  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  multiplicity 
of  suite.  Upon  appeal  the  decree  was  aflbined  upon  the 
grounds  expressed  by  the  court  below,  56  Fed.  Rep.  696. 
Since  there  was  no  infringement  of  complainants'  rights  ex- 
cept through  a  combination  in  restraint  of  foreign  trade,  as 
to  whidh  manifestly  the  Sherman  Act  furnished  the  exclusive 
rule  of  law,  the  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  allow  an  injunc- 
tion to  one  injured  through  a  violation  of  that  act  if  he  show 
in  addition  the  ordinary  grounds  for  resorting  to  equity,  such 
as  the  probability  of  irreparable  mischief,  the  inadequacy  of 
a  pecuniary  compensation,  or  the  necessity  of  preventing  a 
multitude  of  suits. 

So,  in  Bigelaw  v.  Calumet  <6  Hecla  Mining  Co.  (C.  C. ) » 1^5 
Fed.  Bep.  869,  876,  the  court,  after  reviewing  the  previous 
decisions,  declared  (p.  877) :  '^They  do  not  commend  them- 
selves to  my  judgment  so  far  as  they  deny  the  right  of  a 
private  party,  who  has  sustained  special  injury  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  to  relief  by  [488]  injunction 
under  the  general  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  cx>urt«  As  al- 
ready seen,  the  cases  referred  to  do  not  generally  announce 
such  rule." 

Aside  from  their  rights  under  the  act  of  1890, 1  think  ap- 
pellants are  now  entitled  to  an  injuncticm  under  §  16  of  the 
Clayton  Act — ^the  case  clearly  being  within  the  terms  of  the 
section — ^notwithstanding  the  act  took  effect  after  the  final 
decree  in  the  district  court  In  an  equity  suit  for  injunction 
the  reviewing  court  should  decide  the  case  according  to  the 
law  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  its  decision.  This  is  not  giv- 
ing a  retrospective  effect  to  the  new  statute,  for  the  relief 
granted  operates  only  in  futfwro. 

The  suggestion,  in  behalf  of  defendants,  that  §  6  of  the 
Clayton  Act  ^  establishes  a  policy  inconsistent  with  relief  by 

^ "  Sec.  6.  That  the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or 
article  of  commerce.  Nothing  contained  in  the  Anti-Trust  laws  shaU  be 
construed  to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor,  agricultural, 
or  horticultural  organisations,  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  mutual 
help,  and  not  having  capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit,  or  to  forbid 
or  restrain  individual  members  of  such  organizations  from  lawfuUy 
carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shall  such  organiza- 
tions, or  the  members  thereof,  be  held  or  construed  to  be  Ulegal  combl- 
natlonp  or  poOflpiraciea  in  restraint  of  trade,  under  the  Antl-Trust  laws." 
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injunction  in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  by  making  legitimate 
any  acts  or  practices  of  labor  organizations  or  their  members 
that  were  unlawful  before,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  The  sec- 
tion prohibits  restraining  members  of  such  organizations 
from  '^  lawfully  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof." 
What  these  are  is  indicated  by  the  qualifying  words:  ^^in- 
stituted for  the  purposes  of  mutual  help,  and  not  having 
capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit."  But  these  are  pro- 
tected only  when  "  lawfully  carried  out."  The  section  safe- 
guards these  organizations  while  pursuing  their  legitimate 
objects  by  lawful  means,  and  prevents  them  from  being  con- 
sidered, merely  because  organized,  to  be  illegal  combinations 
or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  section,  fairly  con- 
strued, has  [4:S4]  no  other  or  further  intent  or  meaning.  A 
reference  to  the  legislative  history  of  the  measure  confirms 
this  view.  House  Eep.  No.  627,  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  2, 
14-16 ;  Senate  Rep.  No.  698,  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  1, 10,  46. 
Neither  in  the  language  of  the  section,  nor  in  the  committee 
reports,  is  there  any  indication  of  a  purpose  to  render  lawful 
or  legitimate  anything  that  before  the  act  was  unlawful, 
whether  in  the  objects  of  such  an  organization  or  its  mem- 
bers or  in  the  measures  adopted  for  accomplishing  them. 

It  is  altogether  fallacious,  I  think,  to  say  that  what  is  being 
done  by  the  present  defendants  is  done  only  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  union.  Conceding  this  purpose  to  be 
lawful,  it  does  not  justify  or  excuse  the  resort  to  imlawful 
measures  for  its  accomplishment.  A  member  of  a  labor 
union  may  refuse  to  work  with  non-union  men,  but  this  does 
not  entitle  him  to  threaten  manufacturers  for  whom  he  is 
not  working,  and  with  whom  he  has  no  concern,  with  loss  of 
trade  and  a  closing  of  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce 
against  their  products  if  they  do  not  conduct  their  business  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  him. 

And  the  suggestion  that,  before  the  Clayton  Act,  unlawful 
practices  of  this  kind  were  usually  and  notoriously  resorted 
to  by  labor  unions,  and  that  for  this  reason  Congress  must 
have  intended  to  describe  them  as  "  legitimate  objects,'*  and 
thus  render  lawful  what  before  was  unlawful,  is  a  libd  upon 
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the  labor  organizations  and  a  serious  impeachment  of 
Congress. 

Nor  can  I  find  in  §  20  of  the  Clayton  Act  anything  inter- 
fering with  the  right  of  complainants  to  an  injunction.  It 
refers  only  to  cases  "between  an  employer  and  employees,  or 
between  employers  and  employees,  or  between  employees,  or 
between  persons  employed  and  persons  seeking  employment, 
involving,  or  growing  out  of,  a  dispute  concerning  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment."  [485]  These  words  evidently  re- 
late to  suits  arising  from  strikes  and  similar  controversies, 
and  the  committee  reports  upon  the  bill  bear  out  this  view 
of  the  scope  of  the  section.  But  this  is  not  such  a  suit. 
There  is  no  relation  of  employer  and  employee,  either  present 
or  prospective,  between  the  parties  in  this  case.  Defendants 
who  are  employees  are  in  one  branch  of  industry  in  New 
York  City ;  complainants  are  employers  of  labor  in  another 
branch  of  industry  in  distant  States.  Nor  is  there  any  dis- 
pute between  them  concerning  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. Section  20  prohibits  an  injunction  restraining 
any  person  "from  ceasing  to  patronize  or  to  employ  any 
party  to  such  dispute^  or  from  recommending,  advising,  or 
persuading  others  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means  so  to  do; 
^  *  *  or  from  peaceably  assembling  in  a  lawful  man/ner^ 
and  far  lawful  purposes;  or  from  doing  any  act  or  thing 
wMch  might  lawfully  he  done  in  the  essence  of  such  dispute 
by  any  party  thereto." 

Clearly,  tiiis  provision  is  limited  to  the  participants  in  a 
dispute  of  the  character  just  indicated.  And  quite  as  clearly, 
only  "lawful"  measures  are  sanctioned — that  is,  of  course, 
measures  that  were  lawful  before  the  act.  There  is  no  grant, 
in  terms  or  by  necessary  inference,  of  immunity  in  favor  of 
a  boycott  of  traders  in  interstate  commerce,  violative  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act,  to  which  the  Clayton  Act  is 
supplemental. 

Mr.  Justice  McBeynolds  also  dissents. 
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UNITED  STATES  v.  WILLAKD  C.  HOLLIS  ET  AL. 

(District  Court,  D.  Minnesota.  Fburth  Division.    Mar.  14,  1917.) 

[Not  r^wrted.] 

Combination — ^Use  of  *' Customkbs'  Lists"  to  Accomplish  Tttjaat. 
Purpose. — ^The  Nortliwestem  Lvmbermen's  Association  was  a  vol- 
untary membersbip  association,  having  as  members  retail  lumber 
dealers  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  a  part  of  Nebraska.  A  principal  object  of  the  association  was 
to  force  the  ultimate  consumer  to  buy  his  lumber  from  the  regular 
and  recognized  (by  the  association)  retail  dealers  operating  in  the 
vicinity  where  such  lumber  was  to  be  used  and  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facturer of  and  wholesale  dealer  in  lumber  from  selling  or  shipping 
direct  to  consumers.  To  -  accomplish  this  object  the  assodatioii, 
among  other  things,  issued  and  furnished  to  its  members  s(M»Llled 
"Customers'  Lists."  These  lists  were  prepared  by  the  secretary, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  would  send  to  each  member  a 
circular  letter  asking  for  a  list  of  the  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  with  whom  the  member  dealt  This  information,  when 
received,  was  so  compiled  as  to  show  the  customers  of  the  various 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  the  territory  covered  by 
the  members  of  the  association.  By  exchange  of  lists  this  informa- 
tion was  extended  to  cover  the  territory  of  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. When  a  sale  or  shipment  was  made  by  a  manufacturer  or 
wholesale  dealer  direct  to  a  consumer,  the  member  from  that  terri- 
tory would  notify  the  secretary  of  the  sale  or  shipment,  who  there- 
upon would  noti^  the  customers  of  the  offending  manufacturer  or 
wholesale  dealer  in  regard  to  the  unethical  or  irregular  shipment; 
whereupon  such  customers  would  protest  to  such  manufacturer  or 
wholesale  dealer  against  such  sale  or  shipment  The  purpose  and 
effect  of  such  use  of  the  "  Customers'  Lists  *'  was  to  coerce  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  dealers  to  refrain  from  selling  or  shipping 
lumber  direct  to  consumers.  Held,  That  such  use  of  such  lists 
constituted  an  undue  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  and  will  be 
enjoined.* 

The  Test  is  Whether  Commerce  is  Substantiallt  Rxstbained. — 
The  test  is  not  whether  by  alleged  methods  carried  out  in  pursuance 
of  a  conspiracy  some  portion  of  Interstate  conunerce  is  annihilated, 
but  whether  such  commerce  is  substantially  interfered  with  or  re- 
strained. 

RESPONSIBILITr   OP   CONSPIRATORS   NOT  LESSENED   BECAUSE   UnLAWITTI. 

Means  Employed,  in  Some  Cases  Not  Effective. — ^The  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  unlawfully  place  substantial  obstacles  in  the 
legitimate  channels  of  interstate  commerce  is  not  lessened  by  the 

•  Sjllabiu  by  the  compilers. 
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fact  that  some  of  the  persons  engaged  in  such  commerce  are  able 
by  superior  agilitj  to  surmount  the  obstacles  and  that  others  by 
strength  are  able  to  break  them  down. 

Ck)trBT  Will  Not  Adjitdicate  Extent  of  Restraint  if  it  be  Sub- 
stantial.— ^The  court  will  not  adjudicate  in  mathematical  terms 
the  extent  of  the  restraint  if  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is  sub- 
stantial. 

Motives  of  Defendants  in  Gabbtino  Oirr  Unlawful  Pubpose  Im- 
material.— It  is  immaterial  that  the  motives  of  the  defendants  in 
carrying  out  the  activities  described  were  of  the  best;  the  sole  in- 
quiry being  whether  the  facts  disclosed  show  an  undue  restraint 
of  interstate  commerce. 

In  equity.  Suit  to  enjoin  an  association  of  retail  lumber 
dealers  from  carrying  out  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  manu- 
facturers of  and  wholesale  dealers  in  lumber  from  selling 
and  shipping  lumber  direct  to  consumers.  Injunction 
granted. 

Mr.  Blackburn  Esterline^  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  Mr.  Frank  M,  Locke^  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Clark  McKercher^  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Watson^  of  counsel. 

Mr.  George  N.  Murdock  and  Mr.  C,  C,  Houpt^  United 
States  District  Attorney,  appeared  for  the  petitioner. 

Messrs.  Lancaster^  Simpson  <&  Purdy^  Mr.  6\  C.  Boyle, 
Messrs.  Boyle  <&  Howell,  of  counsel,  Mr.  C.  D.  Joslyn  ap- 
peared for  the  defendants. 

Booth,  District  Judg^. 

This  is  a  suit  in  equity  for  an  injunction  brought  by  the 
United  States  against  the  defendants  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act. 

Plaintiff  alleges  that  the  defendants  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  bill  were  and  for  several  years  had  been  en- 
gaged in  an  unlawful  conspiracy  and  combination  unduly, 
unreasonably,  and  directly  to  restrain  certain  described 
trade  and  commerce  among  and  between  the  several  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  lumber  and  lumber 
products,  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July 
2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies.'* 
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The  bin  alleges  and  the  answer  admits  that  the  lumber 
trade  is  and  for  many  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  bill 
has  been  divided  into  the  following  classes : 

1.  Manufacturers  who  operate  at  various  points  in  the 
United  States,  receive  logs  from  the  forests,  and  saw  them 
into  various  sizes  and  lengths  of  timber  and  lumber  required 
by  the  trade  for  building  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
ship  such  products  from  the  points  of  manufacture  by  rail- 
road or  steamship  lines  through  and  into  the  States  of  the 
United  States  to  the  various  markets  where  such  lumber 
products  are  required,  and  specifically  through  and  into  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
and  Nebraska. 

2.  Wholesalers  who  deal  in  lumber  and  lumber  products, 
and  are  usually  located  at  or  near  large  markets  or  centers 
of  trade.  In  some  cases  the  wholesaler  maintains  a  yard  for 
receiving  and  storing  the  lumber  purchased  by  him  from  the 
manufacturer;  in  other  cases  the  wholesaler  does  not  main- 
tain a  yard,  but  handles  the  manufactured  product  through 
orders  from  customers  transmitted  by  the  wholesaler  to  the 
manufacturer. 

3.  Betailers,  located  in  towns  and  cities,  who  receive  and 
store  lumber  purchased  either  from  wholesaler  or  manu- 
facturer and  sell  for  building  or  manufacturing  purposes  in 
the  city  or  town  where  such  retail  yard  is  located. 

4.  Consumers,  who  are  divided  into  various  classes,  gen- 
erally, as  follows:  (a)  The  constructing  builder;  (b)  the 
converter  or  manufacturer;  (c)  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  sometimes  municipalities  and  railroads;  {d)  the 
small  consumer  of  lumber  for  small  building,  construction, 
and  repair  work. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  are  (1)  mail-order  houses, 
who  buy  either  from  wholesalers  or  manufacturers  and  sell 
to  all  classes  of  customers;  (2)  cooperative  associations,  who 
buy  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  members  only. 

The  latter  classes  are  regarded  by  some  as  retailers,  by 
others  as  consumers,  and  by  still  others  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct classes. 

The  Government  charges  that  the  defendiints  in  pursuance 
of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  by  various  means  and  methods, 
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have  arbitrarily  fixed  and  maintained  divisions  and  classi- 
fications of  the  lumber  trade  in  interstate  commerce,  whereby 
such  commerce  is  unreasonably  restrained  and  competition 
unreasonably  prevented;  that  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
acts  of  the  defendants,  pursuant  to  said  conspiracy,  are : 

1.  To  unreasonably  eliminate  or  restrict  c<»npetition,  ex- 
cept as  between  retail  yards,  for  the  trade  of  (a)  contractors 
and  builders;  (b)  mail-order  houses;  (c)  cooperative  yards; 
(d)  the  ultimate  consumer,  except  possibly  some  consumers, 
such  as  the  United  States  Grovemment,  railroads,  grain  ele- 
vators, etc. 

2.  To  force  the  ultimate  consumer  to  buy  at  retail  prices 
from  regularly  established  and  organized  retail  lumber  mer- 
chants recognized  by  retail  association& 

3.  To  force  the  ultimate  consumer  to  buy  from  the  regular 
and  recognized  retail  merchant  who  is  operating  a  yard  in 
the  vicinity  where  such  lumber  is  to  be  used. 

4.  To  prevent  any  wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer  from 
quoting  prices  or  selling  and  shipping  to  consumers. 

The  main  question  in  the  case  is  whether  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  bill  the  defendants  were  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  as  charged  in  the 
bill.  The  Government  claims  that  the  conspiracy  was 
formed  long  before  the  filing  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  has  been 
a  continuing  one,  with  activities  thereunder,  differing  in 
kind  at  various  periods,  but  all  directed  to  the  same  unlaw- 
ful ends. 

The  defendants  by  their  joint  and  several  answer  deny 
the  existence  of  any  conspiracy  amongst  the  defendants  at 
any  time,  and  while  admitting  certain  declarations  and 
activities  on  the  part  of  some  and  perhaps  all  of  the  de- 
fendants prior  to  1907,  which  might  be  considered  of  doubt- 
ful legality,  nevertheless  claim  and  allege  that  since  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  by  the  Northwestern  Lum- 
bermen's Association  in  January,  1907,  not  only  no  con- 
spiracy has  existed  between  the  various  defendants  or  any  of 
them,  but  there  have  been  no  acts  or  declarations  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants  or  any  of  them  the  legality  of  which  can 
be  called  in  question. 
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In  the  view  I  take  of  the  evidence  it  will  not  be  neceesaiy 
to  determine  the  question  what  relief,  if  any,  could  be  granted 
if  it  should  be  found  that  defendants  or  some  of  them  were 
guilty  of  conspiracy  as  charged  and  with  activities  as 
charged,  prior  to  1907,  but  if  it  should  be  also  found  that 
there  were  no  activities  under  such  conspinu^  since  1907, 
but  merely  the  continued  existence  of  the  conspiracy  po- 
tential in  restraint  of  trade,  but  not  actually  so.  The  record 
does  not  present  the  situation. 

No  review  of  the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  and  ex- 
hibits introduced  in  the  case  will  be  attempted,  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  state  some  of  the  salient  facts  disclosed  by  the 
evidence. 

The  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Association,  organized  in 
1890,  is  a  voluntary-membership  association,  having  as  mem- 
bers retail  lumber  dealers  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  part  of  Nebraska.  In  the 
earlier  years  wholesale  dealers  were  admitted  as  honorary 
members.  In  the  original  constitution  is  found  the  fol- 
lowing: 

^'The  title  of  this  association  shall  be  the  Northwestern  Lumber- 
men's Association,  and  it  shaU  have  for  its  object  the  protection  of 
its  members  against  sales  by  wholesale  dealers  and  mannfactorem  to 
contractors  and  consumers,  and  the  giving  of  such  other  protection  as 
may  be  within  the  limits  of  the  codperative  association." 

And  in  section  3  of  the  by-laws  is  found  the  following,  re- 
ferring to  sales  by  wholesale  dealers  to  consumers: 

^If  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  directors,  it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
to  notifjr  the  members  of  the  association  of  the  name  of  such  whole- 
sale dealer  or  manufacturer.  If  any  member  continues  to  deal  with 
such  wholesaler  or  manufacturer,  he  shaU  be  expeUed  from  the 
association." 

Also  the  following: 

"  It  shall  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  this  organisation  for  one  re- 
tailer who  may  be  a  member  of  this  organization  to  ship  lumber  in 
ear  lots  into  the  territory  of  any  other  retailer  who  may  also  be  a 
member  of  this  association." 

Also: 

"  The  secretary  shall  pr^are  and  cause  to  be  published  every  three 
months  a  list  of  all  the  members  of  this  association,  both  active  and 
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boBoranTi  and  mail  tbe  same  to  all  retailers.  Also  the  list  of  all 
wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  lumber  who  shall  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  rules  prescribed  in  section  8  of  the  by-laws,  and 
mall  one  of  each  of  such  lists  to  the  members  of  this  association.** 

Also: 

^  It  shall  be  competent  for  this  association  to  exchange  its  blacklist 
for  a  similar  list  of  wholesale  dealers  who  may  be  reported,  as  pro- 
Tided  for  In  section  8  of  these  laws,  with  any  other  association  which 
may  have  a  membership  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  territory  covered 
by  this  organization.  The  spirit  of  this  section  being  that  there  shall 
be  reciprocity  between  associations  whose  object  shall  be  the  protec- 
tion of  retailers  against  wholesalers  selling  to  contractors  and 
consumers." 

Changes  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  made  from 
time  to  time. 
In  1895  in  a  declaration  of  principles  occurs  the  following: 

**  We  seek  to  establish  the  equitable  principle  that  the  retailer  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  competition  with  the  parties  from  whom  he  buys ; 
that  a  fair  opportuity  shall  be  offered  the  man  who  invests  his  time 
and  money  in  the  retail  business  and  assumes  the  risk  which  such 
business  inevitably  involves,  to  earn  an  adequate  remuneration  for  his 
labor  and  the  use  of  his  capital.  We  also  seek  to  promote  that  spirit 
of  harmony  in  the  trade  which  shall  prompt  every  retail  dealer  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  his  competitors  at  home  and  his 
brother  retailers  everywhere." 

Among  the  by-laws  at  this  time  are  the  following: 

•«The  secretary  shaU  prepare  and  cause  to  be  issued  as  often  as 
once  each  month,  what  shall  be  Icnown  as  the  '  <^cial  bulletin,'  which 
ahaU  contain  a  record  of  the  facts  in  connection  with  aU  claims  which 
■haU  come  to  his  office.  The  '  official  bulletin '  shall  be  mailed  under 
sealed  covers  only  to  active  members  of  this  association,  for  their 
private  and  confidential  use,  and  no  case  shall  be  reported  therein 
untU  the  shipper  is  first  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  explain 
his  position  in  the  matter.  The  '  official  buUetin '  shaU  also  contain 
a  list  of  those  not  in  harmony  with  this  association  as  provided  in 
section  8  of  these  by-laws,  a  list  of  those  against  whom  there  are 
unadjusted  complaints,  and  a  complete  list  of  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation, both  active  and  honorary. 

"The  secretary  shall  also  send  a  complete  list  of  the  members  of 
this  association  to  all  manufacturers  of  or  wholesale  dealers  in  lum- 
ber who  ship  into  the  territory  covered  by  this  association  as  often 
as  shaU  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  board  of  directors." 

In  the  constitution  of  1897  the  following  appears : 

''It  shaU  be  contrary  to  the  q^irit  of  this  association  for  any  of 
its  members  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  shipments  into  the  legitimate 
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territory  of  members  of  other  associations  of  retail  lumber  dealers, 
and  members  who  shall  so  offend  shall  be  subject  to  such  discipline 
as  may  be  provided  In  the  rules  of  this  association. 

*<Any  person  or  persons,  whether  carrying  a  stock  of  lumber  or  not, 
making  a  practice  of  quoting  prices,  selling,  or  shipping  (to  other 
than  regular  dealers)  lumber,  sash,  doors,  etc..  Into  territory  under 
the  protection  of  this  association,  where  said  person  or  persons  have 
no  yards,  shall  be  designated  as  *  poachers.'  When  said  poachers  are 
rqx>rted  In  the  membership  list  and  notification  sheet  they  will  be 
considered  as  consumers  at  points  other  than  where  they  may  own 
yards,  and  any  wholesaler  or  manufacturer,  or  their  agents,  making 
sales  or  shipments  to  said  parties  Into  the  territory  of  any  member 
of  this  association  after  being  thus  reported  will  be  considered  as 
having  sold  or  shipped  to  a  consumer." 

In  1901  a  new  constitution  and  declaration  of  principles 
was  adopted  containing  the  following: 

'*  We  recognize  the  right  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to  seU 
In  whatever  market,  to  whatever  purchaser,  and  at  whatever  price 
they  may  see  fit 

"We  claim  for  ourselves,  both  Individually  and  collectively,  the 
right  to  buy  of  such  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  or  their  agents, 
as  we  may  prefer,  and  to  refrain  from  buying  of  those  who  disregard 
the  equities  of  the  trade  to  our  Injury  and  the  demoralization  of  the 
retail  lumber  business. 

•  ••«#•• 

"The  sole  purpose  and  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  keep 
Its  members  constantly  Informed  of  those  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers who  may  persist  in  selling  at  retail  in  competition  directly  or 
Indirectly  with  any  member  of  this  association,  to  the  end  that  mem- 
bers hereof  may  refrain  from  dealing  with  such  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  and  their  agents,  If  they  or  any  of  them  so  elect  or  desire. 

**  Membership. 

"Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  within  the  territory  of  this  asso- 
ciation regularly  engaged  In  the  retail  lumber  trade,  carrying  an  as- 
sorted stock  of  lumber,  sash,  doors,  and  other  building  material, 
reasonably  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  his  community,  shall 
be  considered  a  retail  lumber  dealer  and  be  ^Iglble  to  membership  In 
this  association.*' 

Further  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  in  1908. 

In  this  constitution  in  Article  Vil  appears  the  following : 

"Reports  to  secretary:  Any  member  of  this  association  having 
knowledge  of  a  sale  by  a  manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer  or  his 
agents,  to  a  consumer,  within  the  territory  of  such  member,  may  notify 
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the  secretary  of  this  association  in  writing,  giving  as  full  information 
In  reference  thereto  as  practicable. 

•  •••*•• 

"Upon  receipt  of  such  written  notice  the  secretary  shall  immediately 
verify  such  report  so  far  as  practicable,  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  directors  shall  notify  the  members  of  the  association  of 
such  sale  or  sales  or  shipment  by  such  manufacturer  or  wholesaler.*' 

In  the  constitution  of  1903  appears  also  the  following 
provisions : 

"Article  III.  Limitations  and  restrictions. 

*'  Section  1.  No  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws  shall  be  adopted  In  any 
manner  stifling  competition,  limiting  production,  restraining  trade, 
regulating  prices,  or  ixwling  profits. 

'*  Sec.  2.  No  coercive  measures  of  any  kind  shall  be  practiced  or 
adopted  toward  any  retailer,  either  to  induce  him  to  Join  the  asso- 
ciation or  to  buy  or  refrain  from  buying  of  any  particular  manufac- 
turer or  wholesaler.  Nor  shall  any  discriminatory  practices  on  the 
part  of  this  association  be  used  or  allowed  against  any  retailer  for 
the  reason  that  he  may  not  be  a  member  of  this  association,  or  to 
induce  or  persuade  him  to  become  such  member. 

"  Sec.  3.  No  promises  or  agreements  of  any  kind  shaU  be  requisite 
to  membership  in  this  association,  nor  shall  any  penalties  be  imposed 
upon  its  members  for  any  cause  whatsoever." 

Whether  these  latter  provisions  were  seriously  intended  to 
substantially  change  the  aims  and  purposes  or  the  methods 
of  the  association  may  well  be  doubted,  in  view  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  the  evidence  shows  were  still  carried  on  under 
this  constitution.  One  of  the  secretary  members  of  the 
Lumber  Secretaries  Bureau  of  Information  (one  of  the  de- 
fendants herein) ,  in  writing  to  a  brother  secretary  in  May, 
1903,  in  reference  to  certain  similar  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  association,  uses  the  following  quaint  language: 

"A  number  of  our  members  have  asked  me  what  we  propose  to  do 
since  we  wiped  out  all  penalties  and  obligations,  and  I  have  answered 
all  of  them  that  every  dealer  in  lumber  who  is  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  in  business  long  enough  to  know  Just  what  the  object 
of  the  association  is,  and  that  we  propose  to  protect  our  members  in 
the  same  old  way  as  we  have  been  doing,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  put  it  down  in  black  and  white  in  our  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  I  have  found  that  they  have  aU  been  satisfied  with  the  change 
and  feel  a  good  deal  freer  since  we  have  wiped  out  all  semblance  of 
anything  that  might  be  construed  by  a  prejudiced  Judge  as  in  conflict 
with  the  Anti-Trust  laws  of  our  several  States." 
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In  1906-7  the  constitution  was  amended  by  striking  out 
from  the  membership  clause  above  quoted  the  words  "  con- 
sidered a  retail  lumber  dealer,  and  be." 

In  1906-7  the  constitution  was  further  amended  by  elimi- 
nating Article  VII  relating  to  "  Eeports  to  secretary." 

In  the  declaration  of  purpose  occurs  the  following : 


«4 


We  also  recognize  the  disastrous  conseqaences  which  result  to 
the  legitimate  retail  dealer  from  direct  competition  with  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers,  and  appreciate  the  importance  to  the  retail  dealer 
of  accurate  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  com- 
petition where  any  exista" 

"And  recognizing  and  appreciating  the  advantage  of  codperatlon  in 
securing  and  disseminating  any  and  all  proper  information  for  our 
mutual  convenience,  benefit,  or  protection,  we  have  organized  this 
association  and  have  adopted  the  following  articles  for  the  government 
of  our  affairs.** 

Among  the  articles  is  the  following: 

"  The  object  of  this  association  is  and  shall  be  to  secure  and  dis- 
seminate to  its  members  any  and  all  legal  and  proper  information 
which  may  be  of  interest  or  value  to  any  member  or  members  thereof 
in  his  or  their  business  as  retail  lumber  dealers.' 


t» 


A  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  several  consti- 
tutions and  by-laws,  portions  of  which  are  quoted  above,  in 
connection  with  other  evidence  in  the  case,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  among  the  purposes  of  the  association,  at  least 
prior  to  1907,  were  the  following:  To  eliminate  competition, 
except  as  between  retail  yards  for  the  trade  of  the  consumer ; 
to  force  the  consumer  to  buy  from  a  regular  organized  re- 
tail dealer  operating  a  yard  in  the  vicinity  where  such  lum- 
ber was  to  be  used,  and  to  prevent  the  wholesale  dealer  or 
manufacturer  from  selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Various  means  and  methods  to  bring  about  the  desired 
results  were  tried  during  the  period  prior  to  1907.  Ex- 
pulsion of  members,  blacklists  of  offending  wholesale  deal- 
ers, fines,  and  penalties  for  offending  members;  cooperation 
with  other  similar  associations  and  the  exchange  of  black- 
lists and  other  information;  furnishing  of  information  to 
lumber  credit  agencies  touching  the  status  of  various  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations,  whether  they  should  be  classed 
as  retailers,  coSperative  yards,  consumers,  or  otherwise ;  pub- 
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lication,  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other  similar  associa- 
tions, of  a  hand-book  for  the  lumber  trade  containing,  among 
other  things,  a  list  of  manufacturers  who  sold  to  consumers 
direct  and  other  non-ethical  dealers ;  formation  of  the  Lumber 
Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operation between  the  different  associations  of  retail  lumber 
dealers  in  carrying  out  the  aims  and  purpose  above  enumer- 
ated. 

The  defendant,  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Li- 
formation,  was  incorporated  in  1902.  It  grew  out  of  a  prior 
voluntary  association  known  as  the  Secretaries'  Association. 
Its  membership  consisted  of  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
retail  lumber  associations  as  representing  the  associations 
themselves.  During  this  period  the  membership  increased 
until  15  associations  were  represented.  The  Northwestern 
Lumbermen's  Association  was  included  from  1902  to  1906 
and  from  1909  continuously. 

Article  III  of  the  constitution  of  said  bureau  is  as  follows : 

"  The  object  for  which  this  bureau  is  formed  Is  to  supply  its  mem- 
bers with  any  and  all  Information  which  may  legitimately  come  into 
its  possession  which  may  be  of  value  or  interest  to  said  subscribers.** 

In  December,  1902,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  recom- 
mended by  said  bureau  for  adoption  by  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  several  retail  Imnber  dealers'  associations. 
Among  said  resolutions  were  the  following: 

"  Whereas,  there  are  certain  manufacturers  and  Jobbers  in  lumber 
who  seek  our  trade,  and  whom  we  have  patronized  liberally,  who  are 
also  seeking  the  trade  of  or  are  supplying  the  so-called  'poachers* 
who  are  invading  our  territory  with  catalogues  and  other  demoralizing 
literature,  and  who  make  a  business  of  selling  direct  to  the  consumers ; 
and 

"Whereas,  some  manufacturers  and  Jobbers  in  lumber  habituaUy 
ship  lumber  to  their  customers  to  points  where  said  customers  have 
no  yards  and  who  in  fact  are  '  peddlers  ;*  and 

"  Whereas,  some  manufacturers  and  Jobbers  in  lumber,  with  no  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  the  retail  lumber  trade,  sell  and  ship  direct 
to  consumers,  and  also  to  aggregations  of  consumers  organized  as  so- 
called  '  co()perative  yards ; '  and 

**  Whereas,  we  do  not  consider  such  practices  to  be  good  ethics,  and 
the  lumber  trade  in  general  is  not  in  any  manner  benefited  thereby ; 
be  it  therefore 
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"  Resolved,  That  we,  tlie  undersigned,  in  convention  assembled,  to- 
gether with  any  other  of  onr  members  who  may  indorse  these  senti- 
ments and  sign  with  us,  do  hereby  request  the  secretary  of  this  asso- 
ciation as  often*  as  once  In  every  60  days,  or  at  such  periods  as  may 
be  found  to  be  the  most  practicable,  either  through  his  own  office  or 
through  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information,  to  notify  us 
of  all  such  cases  as  may  come  to  his  official  notice  that  we  may  thereby 
be  kept  fully  Informed  and  better  enabled  to  distinguish  foes  as  well 
as  friends ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  our  secretary  be  requested  to  codperate  with  the 
secretaries  of  all  other  State  and  interstate  retail  lumber  dealers'  as- 
sociations, through  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  have  this  information  from  all  retail  ter- 
ritory." 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau 
of  Information  was  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  or  report 
published  and  distributed  as  outlined  in  the  above  resolu- 
tion. This  publication  began  as  early  as  1903  and  continued 
as  late  as  1908. 

In  December,  1903,  said  bureau  adopted  further  resolu- 
tions, and  among  others  the  following: 

''To  co(5perate  with  the  Bastem  States  Betail  liomber  Dealers' 
Association,  an  eastern  body  correfq[K>nding  to  the  Lumber  Secietariei* 
Bureau  of  Information. 

"  To  approve  the  plan  of  use  of  '  customers'  lists '  proposed  by  the 
said  WlUard  G.  Hollls,  as  hereinbefore  described. 

''To  secure  reciprocity  agreements  with  the  Sasih  and  Door  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and  with  the  National  Lumber  Mannfftcturers' 
Association." 

Statement  has  been  made  by  counsel  for  defendants  that 
the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information  has  since 
the  commencement  of  this  suit  terminated  its  existence.  At- 
tention has  not  been  called  to  anything  in  the  record  estab- 
lishing such  to  be  the  fact,  and  the  Gh)vemment  has  not 
admitted  it.  If  deemed  advisable,  evidence  on  the  matter 
may  be  offered  before  entry  of  final  decree. 

In  1890,  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Minneapolis,  was  made  the  official 
organ  of  the  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Association,  and 
this  paper  continued  to  be  such  official  organ,  though  with- 
out formal  vote  after  the  first  one,  until  January,  1894,  when 
the  Northwestern  Lumberman,  a  Chicago  publication,  was 
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made  the  official  paper  for  that  year.  By  arrangement 
made  with  the  latter  paper  the  association  was  entitled  to 
one  page  per  week  in  said  paper  over  the  signature  of  the 
secretary,  for  such  official  communications  to  members  as  he 
might  choose  to  make. 

The  effect  of  these  various  activities  during  the  period 
prior  to  1907,  is  shown.  Among  other  evidence  are  the  state- 
ments made  from  time  to  time  by  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau.  In  1903,  the 
president  of  the  association,  in  his  annual  address,  said : 

'*We  are  to-day  acting  in  union  with  15  other  retail  associations 
representing  5,000  yards,  making  with  our  own  a  total  of  7,200  yards, 
covering  territory  extending  from  the  western  slope  of  the  AUeghenies 
on  the  east  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies  on  the  west,  and  from 
Winnipeg  down  to  the  '  Sunny  South  by  the  Sea.'  In  this  vast  terri- 
tory it  is  estimated  that  of  all  the  lumber  used  in  the  building  trades, 
94  per  cent  of  it  ia  confined  to  its  proper  channels,  reaching  the  con- 
sumer through  the  retail  yards.  Possibly  this  estimate  is  too  high, 
but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  irregular  shipments 
have  been  cut  off  through  the  well-directed  forces  of  united  efforts. 

"The  Idea  that  in  union  there  is  strength  has  crystal ized  16  retaU 
associations  Into  one  central  organization.*'  (The  Lumber  Secre- 
taries' Bureau  of  Information.) 

In  1905,  Mr.  Ewing,  at  the  annual  meeting,  said : 

**  1  have  been  on  the  board  for  a  number  of  years — ever  since  the 
organization  of  the  aasodatlou. 

"  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  if  this  association  would  go  out  of 
existence  to-day  our  whole  territory  would  be  covered  with  men  selling 
lumber  to  consumers  from  aU  the  markets  of  the  Northwest  direct 
You  could  not  keep  on  your  feet.  This  association  has  given  you 
more  protection  than  you  have  ever  dreamed  of.  We  want  to  make  it 
stUl  stronger.  We  can  if  you  will  do  your  duty  and  not  buy  lumber 
from  men  that  are  not  in  sympathy  with  us." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  of  the  pleadings 
to  determine  the  purposes  of  the  defendants,  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  them,  and  the  effect  produced  during  the  period 
prior  to  1907. 

The  answer  admits  the  substance  of  the  allegations  of  the 
bill  as  to  these  matters,  but  though  making  this  admission, 
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defendants  deny  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  amongst  the 
defendants  or  any  of  them. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  record,  however,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  suit  had  been  brought  in  1906,  and 
the  same  admissions  and  evidence  been  introduced  that  are 
now  before  the  court  touching  the  period  prior  to  1907,  the 
Government  would  clearly  have  been  entitled  to  injunctive 
relief. 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  adoption  of  its  original  con- 
stitution by  the  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Association  was 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act;  and 
that  many  of  the  activities  of  this  earlier  period  were  thought 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  decision  in  BoJm  Mfg.  Co.  v.  HoUis 
et  al.y  54  Minn.,  223. 

Turning  next  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  1907  constitution. 

As  heretofore  noted,  certain  changes  are  found  in  the  con- 
stitution of  1907.  The  definition  of  who  should  be  con- 
sidered retail  lumber  dealers  has  been  eliminated. 

Article  VII  of  the  constitution  as  it  existed  in  1903,  re- 
lating to  reports  to  the  secretary  of  the  association  by  mem- 
bers thereof,  touching  sales  by  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers direct  to  consumers,  is  also  eliminated. 

In  fact,  if  the  constitution  of  1907  be  considered  by  itself 
alone,  it  affords  no  substantial  basis  to  sustain  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  alleged  in  the  bill. 

Turning  now  to  the  activities  of  the  defendant  association 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1907,  it  is 
found  that  certain  of  the  activities  of  former  years  are  no 
longer  continued.  Expulsion  of  members,  penalties  imposed 
upon  members  for  offenses  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  or  by-laws,  are  eliminated,  so  far  as  the  defend- 
ant association  is  concerned. 

It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  however,  that 
with  the  discontinuance  of  certain  activities  others  were 
introduced  to  take  their  place,  and  that  these  new  activities 
should  be  considered  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  new 
constitution,  but  in  the  light  of  the  whole  prior  history  of 
the  defendants,  and  that  when  so  considered,  the  new  actiri- 
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ties  are  found  to  be  inspired  by  the  same  purposes,  directed 
to  the  same  ends,  and  effective  to  a  substantial  extent  in  ac- 
complishing those  ends. 

Among  the  activities  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
1907  constitution,  are  the  uses  made  of  certain  lumber-trade 
publications.  ^The  Scout,"  a  trade  publication  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  is  one  of  these.  This  publication  was  made  the 
official  organ  of  the  defendant  Northwestern  Lumbermen's 
Association  for  the  year  1909.  In  its  columns  were  pub- 
lished by  the  secretary  of  the  association  lists  of  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  who  made  sales  which  were  considered 
unethical  or  irregular.  In  May,  1909,  the  secretary  of  the 
association,  in  writing  to  an  alleged  unethical  manufacturer, 
recites  some  of  the  various  means  theretofore  employed  in 
advancing  what  he  calls  "  The  Association  Idea."  Among 
other  things  he  mentions:  (1)  Honorary  membership  for 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  in  the  retail  association;  (2) 
buyers'  guide  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the 
retail  association,  containing  advertisements  of  the  manu- 
facturers; (3)  the  sending  of  a  monthly  sealed  letter;  (4) 
establishment  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  of  its 
publicity  department,  but  not  claiming  that  this  was  an  ac- 
tivity of  the  association;  (5)  the  plan  of  using  the  Scout  as 
a  medium  of  conveying  to  the  membership  of  the  association 
information  regarding  sales  to  mail-order  houses  and  to 
others  not  regular  retail  dealers. 

This  use  of  the  Scout  was  discontinued  after  a  trial  of  one 
year. 

In  May,  1908,  a  conference  between  certain  representatives 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  lumber  trade  was  held  at 
Tacoma.  The  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Association  was 
represented  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  subsequent  national 
conference  to  be  held  at  Minneapolis  in  June,  1908,  imme- 
diately following  the  convention  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association.  This  lumber  trade  congress 
was  held  and  delegates  from  30  lumber  associations  were 
present,  including  those  from  the  Northwestern  Lumber- 
men's Association.  At  this  congress  a  code  of  ethics  was 
adopted,  which  was  thereafter  also  adopted  by  said  North- 
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western  Lumbermen's  Association.    Among  the  articles  in 
the  new  code  of  ethics  appeared  the  following: 

'*  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  manufacturer  and  wholesaler  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  marketing  of  their  products  through  r^:ular 
channels  only. 

"  It  is  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  widest  trade  publicity  be 
given  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  irresponsible,  irregular,  and 
unscrupulous  dealers  and  manufacturers." 

This  last  provision  was  changed  in  1909  by  substituting 
the  word  "  unethical "  in  place  of  the  word  "  irregular." 

This  code  of  ethics  continued  in  force  without  material 
change  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  suit. 

The  evidence  also  shows  that  during  this  period  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Association  from 
time  to  time  furnished  information  and  advice  to  the  lumber 
credit  agencies  in  reference  to  the  classification,  not  only  of 
members  of  the  association  itself,  but  of  other  dealers  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  classified  as  cooperative  yards,  re- 
tail dealers,  consumers,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  the 
lumber  credit  agencies  lists  were  in  constant  use  by  whole- 
salers and  manufacturers. 

The  issuance  of  an  official  bulletin  or  official  report  by  the 
Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information  continued  dur- 
ing the  years  1907  and  1908.  The  method  of  its  compila- 
tion and  use  was  as  follows :  A  retail  lumber  dealer  learning 
of  a  sale  by  a  wholesaler  to  a  consumer  would  make  com- 
plaint in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  association  to  which 
the  retailer  belonged.  The  secretary  would  thereupcm  take 
the  matter  up,  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  matter 
complained  of,  and  submit  his  report  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of  Information. 
This  body  determined  whether  the  matter  should  be  reported 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  and  instructed  the  secre- 
tary accordingly.  The  Bulletin  when  issued  was  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  several  associations.  It  should 
be  noted  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  the  Bulletin,  how- 
ever, that  the  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Lumbermen's 
Association  resigned  from  the  Lumber  Secretaries'  Bureau  of 
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Information  in  the  spring  of  1906,  and  did  not  again  become 
a  member  of  said  bureau  until  1909. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Northwestern  Lumbermen's 
Association  during  the  period  subsequ^t  to  1907  was  the 
use  of  ^^  Customers'  Lists."  This  was  a  plan  apparently 
originating  with  the  secretary  of  this  association,  and  sug- 
gested by  him  to  the  secretaries  of  other  similar  associations 
through  the  secretaries'  bureau,  and  adopted  by  other  sec- 
retaries to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Briefly  the  plan  was 
this:  The  secretary  of  the  association  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  would  send  a  circular  letter  to  the  members  of 
the  association  asking  for  a  list  of  wholesalers  or  maiiuf ac- 
turers  with  whom  the  retailer  dealt,  and  in  reference  to 
whom  he  desired  to  be  kept  informed.  Upon  receiving  such 
lists,  the  information  was  rearranged  and  compiled  upon  a 
card  index,  so  as  to  show  the  customers  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers and  wholesalers  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
association,  and  by  exchange  of  lists  the  information  upon 
this  card  index  would  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  terri- 
tory of  other  associations.  Liformation  was  then  obtained 
by  the  secretary  of  the  association  as  to  irregular  or  un- 
ethical shipments  by  such  wholesalers  or  manufacturers. 
The  two  principal  sources  of  such  information  to  the  secre- 
tary were  communications  from  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion as  to  irregular  or  unethical  sales  which  came  to  their 
notice  in  their  vicinity,  and  reports  by  detectives  hired  by 
the  association  from  time  to  time  to  make  investigation  and 
report  to  the  secretary.  The  defendant  Boyce  was  largely 
employed  in  this  work. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  information  the  secretary  would 
notify  customers  of  the  offending  wholesaler  or  manufac- 
turer in  regard  to  the  specific  unethical  or  irregular  sale. 

Whether  such  notice  by  the  secretary  should  be  sent  to  a 
few  or  to  many  of  the  customers  of  the  offending  wholesaler 
or  manufacturer  rested  in  the  discretion  of  the  secretary. 
In  one  extreme  instance  it  was  sent  to  1,200  customers.  The 
customers  receiving  such  information  would  then  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  offending  wholesaler  or  manufacturer, 
protesting  against  such  unethical  or  irregular  shipments. 
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There  is  no  dispute  as  to  l^e  existence  and  operation  of  this 
method,  but  it  is  denied  by  defendants  that  it  was  carried 
out  in  pursuance  of  any  conspiracy  or  agreement.  It  is  fur- 
ther strenuously  ui:ged  that  the  various  members  of  the  as- 
sociation receiving  notices  from  the  secretary  of  unethical 
or  irregular  sales  by  any  particular  wholesaler  or  manufac- 
turer, were  under  no  obligation  or  agreement  to  take  any 
action  whatsoever,  but  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  action 
was  taken  by  the  individual  members  upon  receiving  the 
information.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  use  of  customers' 
lists  the  secretary  of  the  association  would  himself  write 
directly  to  the  offending  wholesaler  or  manufacturer.  This 
plan  was  later  changed  for  the  one  above  outlined.  The 
change  in  method  was  made  for  two  reasons,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  secretary.  First,  on  account  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  the 
case  of  State  v.  Adams  Lvmber  Co.^  116  N.  W.,  302;  sec- 
ondly, because  many  of  the  manufacturers  resented  receiv- 
ing such  communications  from  the  secretary. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  has  convinced  me 
that  these  two  activities,  the  use  of  the  bulletin  and  the  use 
of  the  customers^  lists,  are  not  substantially  different  from 
the  use  of  the  ^'  Official  Beport''  under  consideration  in  the 
case  of  Eastern  States  Lumber  Association  v.  United  States^ 
234  U.  S.,  600. 

The  coiut  in  that  case  said : 

"  The  circulation  of  these  reports  not  only  tends  to  directly  restrain 
the  freedom  of  commerce  hy  preventing  the  listed  dealers  from  en- 
tering into  competition  with  retaUers,  as  was  held  by  the  district 
court,  but  it  directly  tends  to  prevent  other  retailers  who  have  no 
personal  grievance  against  him  and  with  whom  he  might  trade  from 
so  doing,  they  being  deterred  solely  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
report  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  association/* 

While,  as  above  noted,  the  secretary  of  the  association 
mentions,  among  other  methods  used  to  effect  desired  ends, 
the  establishment  of  the  "publicity  department"  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  "  in  which  Mr.  Walker  un- 
dertook to  give  fair  notice  to  all  the  trade  of  the  operations 
of  various  pirates  and  buccaneers  in  the  lumber  business," 
he  does  not  claim  that  this  effort  was  under  the  authority  or 
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by  the  direction  of  the  association;  nor  does  the  evidence 
warrant  a  conclusion  that  the  ^^  publicity  department "  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  was  under  the  management 
or  control  of  the  association.  It  is  admitted  in  the  answer, 
however,  that  during  said  period  the  secretary  did  from 
time  to  time  furnish  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman 
various  items  of  information  showing  shipments  of  lumber 
and  lumber  products  from  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
direct  to  consumers.  Also  it  is  admitted  that  both  the  sec- 
retary and  the  Defendant  Walker  knew  and  intended  that 
such  items  should  be  published  in  said  paper  and  circulated 
therein  as  items  of  interest  to  the  subscribers  of  said  paper. 
But  it  is  denied  that  this  was  done  in  furtherance  of  any 
conspiracy  or  combination. 

During  a  portion  of  this  period  there  appeared  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Lumberman  in  the  "publicity  depart- 
ment ''  the  standing  announcement: 

"Selfish  dealers.  That  the  trade  can  have  an  opportunity  to  be* 
come  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  retail  lumb^men 
who  buy  from  manufacturers  who  are  known  to  be  supplying  cata- 
logue houses  with  material,  we  reproduce  the  list  once  more." 

Followed  by  a  list  of  dealers. 
Also  the  following  announcement : 

"  We  again  reproduce  the  list  of  those  who  hare  signed  the  affidavit 
certifying  that  they  do  not  seU  to  catalogue  houses  nor  solicit  trade 
of  the  consumers  in  the  territory  of  the  legitimate  dealers." 

The  evidence  is  convincing  that  the  defendant  Walker 
during  this  period  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
same  aims  as  the  association  in  respect  to  the  lumber  trade ; 
that  he  received  from  time  to  time  from  the  secretary  of  the 
association  information  which  had  been  collected  by  the  use 
of  the  customers'  lists ;  and  that  such  information  was  used 
in  the  columns  of  his  paper.  The  fact  that  he  independently 
gathered  other  information  is  not  material  here. 

It  is  claimed  by  counsel  for  defendants  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  record  indicating  that  the  use  of  customers' 
lists  interfered  in  the  slightest  way  with  the  channels  of 
interstate  commerce.  This  claim  in  my  judgement  is  not  sus- 
tained by  the  record.    The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  use  of 
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the  customers'  lists  were  to  coerce  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers to  refrain  from  selling  direct  to  consumers.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  secretaries  themselves  is  quite  persuasive.  The 
secretary  of  one  of  the  associations  writes  to  the  secretary  of 
defendant  association: 

"  I  have  sent  little  or  nothing  to  the  Scout  for  a  good  many  months 
for,  like  yourself,  I  feel  that  the  cnstomers'  lists  is  by  aU  odda  the 
most  effective — at  least  we  have  always  found  it  so." 

The  secretary  of  defendant  association  replies : 
"Noting  what  you  say  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  the 
customers'  list,  I  want  to  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  yom  that  it  is 
by  far  the  best  method  which  has  ever  been  applied." 

Again  a  secretary  of  one  of  the  allied  associations  writes : 

**  We  have  perfected  a  customers'  list  now  for  the  last  three  years 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  have  used  it  very  effectively  when- 
ever It  was  necessary.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  better  results 
can  be  obtained  than  for  the  Northwestern,  Southwestern,  Western, 
and  possibly  the  Illinois  Association  to  fully  perfect  a  customers' 
list  so  that  we  can  exchange  information  from  time  to  time.  Others 
wUl  fall  in  line  as  time  goes  on,  and  I  think  the  very  best  results  wUl 
then  be  accomplished  in  a  quiet  and  effective  way." 

The  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion testified  in  reference  to  this  matter  as  follows : 

*'Q.  At  the  time  that  this  customers'  list — ^you  were  using  It  in 
1006  and  1909  and  1910 — ^when  a  manufacturer  who  had  been  shipping 
to  the  consuming  trade  paid  no  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  retaUer, 
did  you  do  anything  further  in  the  matter? — A.  I  don't  recall  a  single 
case  where  a  manufacturer  did  not  pay  some  attention  to  it 

"Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  paying  some  attention  to  it? — A.  WeU, 
he  answered  the  letter  and  either  explained  it  in  a  satisfactory  way 
to  this  dealer,  in  a  way  which  satisfied  the  dealer  who  had  made  the 
complaint,  or  he  indicated  that  it  was  a  mistaken  step  on  his  part 
and  he  intended  not  to  do  it  again  and  would  not  do  it  again,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it" 

But  this  is  not  aU.  A  mass  of  evidence  in  the  record  bears 
out  these  statements  of  the  secretaries.  The  testimony  and 
admissions  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  of  persons 
connected  with  mail-order  houses,  of  retail  dealera,  and  of 
consumers  show  that  these  efforts  of  the  defendants  were 
successful  to  a  very  considerable  degree  in  restraining  such 
jj^terstate  cqnuperce  9^  wa$  oop^dered  unethical  or  irregu- 
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lar,  and  in  restricting  interstate  commerce  to  so-called  regu- 
lar channels — that  is,  from  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
to  the  retailer,  and  from  the  retailer  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  witnesses,  as  well  as  others, 
testified  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  defendants 
they  were  able  to  provide  themselves  with  such  lumber  as 
they  needed,  and  it  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  counsel  for  de- 
fendants that  this  being  the  case  the  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce,  if  any,  by  reason  of  the  methods  of  the  defend- 
ants, was  merely  negligible.  In  my  judgment,  this  conten- 
tion is  not  sound.  The  test  is  not  whether  by  alleged 
methods  carried  out  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  some  por- 
tion of  interstate  conmierce  is  annihilated,  but  whether  such 
conmierce  is  substantially  interfered  with  or  restrained. 

The  responsibility  of  those  who  unlawfully  place  substan- 
tial obstacles  in  the  legitimate  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  such  commerce  are  able  by  superior  agility  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  and  that  others  by  strength  are  able 
to  break  them  down. 

The  court  will  not  feel  itself  compelled  to  adjudicate  in 
mathematical  terms  the  extent  of  the  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce  if  the  evidence  shows  that  it  is  substantial. 

Nor  is  it  material  here  that  the  motives  of  the  defendants 
in  carrying  out  the  activities  above  described  were  of  the 
best,  and  that  the  acts  were  inspired  by  an  honest  belief  that 
the  interests  not  only  of  those  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade, 
but  of  the  community  at  large,  would  be  best  served  by  hav- 
ing lumber  and  lumber  products  distributed  solely  through 
so-called  regular  channels.  Such  matters  might  very  prop- 
erly be  considered  by  Congress  in  determining  the  propriety 
of  enacting  proposed  legislation.  The  sole  inquiry  here  be- 
fore the  court  at  this  time,  however,  is  whether  the  facts 
disclosed  by  the  record  make  out  a  case  within  the  statute 
already  enacted. 

In  Eastern  States  Lumber  Association  v.  United  States^ 
the  court  uses  the  following  language : 

"The  argument  that  the  course  pursued  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  retaU  trade  and  promotive  of  the  pabUc  welfture  In 
providing  retail  facilities  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  Gongress,  with 
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the  right  to  control  the  field  of  interstate  commerce,  has  so  legislated 
as  to  prevent  resort  to  practices  which  unduly  restrain  competition 
or  unduly  obstruct  the  free  flow  of  such  commerce,  and  private  choice 
of  means  must  yield  to  the  national  authority  thus  exerted.  Addy- 
8ton  Pipe  Co.  V.  United  States,  175  U.  S.,  211,  241-242." 

In  my  judgment,  the  Government  has  clearly  made  oat  a 
case  within  the  statute,  as  interpreted  in  Eastern  States 
Lwmher  Association  v.  Urdted  States^  234  U.  S.,  600;  Lawler 
V.  Loewe,  235  U.  S.,  522,  and  is  entitled  to  relief  by  way  of 
injunction. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  defendants  have,  each  of  them, 
activities  other  than  those  above  criticized,  of  wide  range  and 
considerable  importance,  in  reference  to  which  no  complaint 
is  made. 

The  injunction  should  therefore  be  against  the  several  de- 
fendants, but  directed  specifically  toward  the  illegal  activi- 
ties heretofore  and  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  bill  carried 
on  by  them  in  interference  with  and  restraint  of  interstate 
commerce,  to  wit:  The  use  of  customers'  lists  in  collecting, 
compiling,  and  distributing  informaticm  whether  to  the 
members  of  the  association,  to  trade  publications  or  other 
newspapers,  to  credit  agencies,  or  to  the  public  at  large,  as 
to  sales  by  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  direct  to  con- 
sumers, including  mail-order  houses  and  cooperative  yards. 

Decree  may  be  prepared  accordingly. 


FKEY  ft  SON,  INC.,  v.  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.- 

(District  Court,  D.  Maryland.    June  21,  1917.) 

[243  Fed.  Rep.,  205.] 

DAMAom  225 — RacoyiBT — ^Amount. — ^In  an  action  for  damages  for 
tortious  injury,  where  plaintiff  proved  a  loss  of  profits  it  would 
have  made  on  resale  of  a  commodity,  had  it  been  able  to  buy  such 
commodity  at  the  price  other  jobbers  could  obtain  it  from  de- 
fendant, plaintiff  can  only  recover  for  those  damages  suffered 
before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  suit,  and  is  not  entitled  to 
recover  those  suffered  between  that  time  and  verdict^ 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Damages,  Gent  Dig.,  §667.] 

'For  opinion  on  motion  to  quash  MrTice  (228  Fed.  209),  see  mi^te,  p.  876. 
On  d«BiiR«r  to  bill  (282  Fed.  840),  Me  amte,  p.  888.  For  cbarfe  to  jury  on 
trial  of  eaaot  see  amt€,  p.  876. 

*  ByllaboB  copyrighted,  1917,  by  Weat  Publishing  Company. 
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At  law.  Action  by  Frey  &  Son,  Inc.,  against  the  Cudahy 
Packing  C!o.,  a  corporation.  On  objection  to  the  entry  of 
judgment  on  so  much  of  the  verdict  as  ascertained  the  dam- 
ages suffered  by  plaintiff  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  suit    Judgment  entered  upon  balance  of  verdict. 

See  also  (D.  C.)  228  Fed.,  209;  (D.  C.)  232  Fed.,  640. 

Daniel  W.  Baker^  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Horace  T. 
Smithy  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  plaintiff. 

GUbert  H.  Montague^  of  New  York  City,  and  WaBJuThgton 
Bavnej  jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  defendant. 

Rose,  District  Judge.  The  defendant  objects  to  the  enter- 
ing of  the  judgment  upon  so  much  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
in  this  case  as  ascertained  the  damages  suffered  by  plaintiff 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  suit.  In  the  na- 
ture of  things  there  is  no  reason  why  a  jury  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ascertain  and  award  the  damages  suffered  by 
plaintiff  down  to  the  time  of  trial  from  wrongful  acts  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  mentioned  in  the  declaration.  If  such 
were  the  law,  there  would  doubtless  sometimes  be  difficulty 
in  applying  it ;  but,  on  the  whole,  much  trouble  and  exi>ense 
would  be  saved. 

The  general  rule  is  to  the  contrary ;  perhaps  because  when 
it  was  first  formulated  the  judges  were  interested  in  the  fees 
paid  to  the  chancery  for  the  writs,  and  they  did  not  care  to 
furnish  for  the  price  of  one  the  justice  that,  from  their  point 
of  view,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  suing  out  of  two  or  more. 
However  this  may  be,  it  has  long  been  established  that  the 
plaintiff  can  recover  only  for  such  damages  as  were  the  con- 
sequences of  what  the  defendant  did  before  suit  was  brought, 
although  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  effect  of  what  was 
done  showed  itself  before  or  after  the  bringing  of  the  suit, 
as,  for  example,  where  the  thing  complained  of  is  a  tortious 
injury  to  the  person  or  property  from  some  particular  act, 
the  plaintiff  may  recover  for  any  damage  which  manifests 
itself  up  to  the  time  of  the  verdict.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  injury  sued  for  is  caused  by  a  mere  repetition  or 
continuation  of  acts  of  the  same  class  as  that  for  which  the 
suit  was  brought,  the  plaintiff's  recovery  is  limited  to  the 
damages  resulting  from  such  of  those  acts  as  were  done  be- 
fore the  bringing  of  the  suit.    In  Lawlor  v.  Loewe^  235  U.  S., 
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536, 86  Sup.  Ct.,  170, 59  L.  Ed.,  341,  the  plaintiff  was  allowed 
to  recover  for  the  damage  done  to  it  by  a  secon[206Jdar7 
boycott  instigated  by  the  defendant  before  the  bringing  of 
the  suit,  although  some  of  the  injury  did  not  manifest  itself 
until  afterwards;  but  the  authorities  cited  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  support  of  its  conclusion  do  not  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  it  intended  to  modify  the  previously  recognized 
principles  of  law. 

In  this  case  the  only  damage  proved  by  the  plaintiff  was 
the  loss  of  profits  it  would  have  made  on  resales  of  Old 
Dutch  Cleanser,  if  it  had  been  able  to  buy  Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
at  the  price  at  which  other  jobbers  could  obtain  it  Such 
damage  is  a  damage  which  occurs  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
damage  on  one  day  is  not  the  necessary  result  of  an  act  done 
by  the  defendant  at  an  earlier  date.  The  difference  between 
cases  in  which  the  jury  can  give  damages  down  to  the  date 
of  the  verdict  and  those  in  which  it  can  not  may  be  illus- 
trated thus :  If  the  defendant  had  made  some  false  and  libel- 
ous statement  against  the  plaintiff  which  acquired  general 
circulation,  the  damage  from  that  false  and  libelous  state- 
ment might  well  have  continued  long  after  the  bringing  of 
the  suit,  and  long  after  defendant  ceased  to  be  in  business 
at  alL  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  defendant  in  the  case  at 
bar  had  woimd  up  its  affairs  the  day  after  the  suit  was 
brought,  no  one  would  contend  that  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  recover  damages  caused  by  the  refusal  of  defendant  to 
sell  its  goods  after  that  date,  or  to  permit  other  persons  so 
to  do,  because  both  the  motive  and  the  power  to  enforce  such 
refusal  or  restraint  ceased  with  the  defendant's  going  out 
of  business. 

I  wish  the  law  were  otherwise,  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  set  aside  so  much  of  the  verdict  as  awards  the  plain- 
tiff damages  from  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  to 
the  verdict.  Judgment  in  plaintiff's  favor  will  be  entered 
upon  the  balance  of  the  verdict. 
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SAMPLINEB  V.  MOTION  PICTURE  PATENTS 

CO.  ET  AL. 

(District  Court,  S.  D.  New  York.    June  4,  1917.) 

[243  Fed.  Rep.,  277.] 

Ghamfebtt  and  Maintenance  5(6) — ^Pubchasb  or  Olaims  ior  Dah- 
AQBs  BY  Attobnets. — While  a  claim  for  treble  damages  by  a  per- 
son injured  by  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  (act 
July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat,  209)  is  assignable,  where  a  lawyer, 
for  services  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  for  $5,000  cash,  took  an 
assignment  of  a  claim  which  he  thought  was  worth  at  least 
175,000,  the  transaction  was  champertous,  and  he  could  maintain 
no  action  on  the  assigned  claim,  as  it  was  taken  for  purposes  of 
speculation.* 

[Ed.  Note. — ^For  other  cases,  see  Champerty  and  Maintenance, 
Ont.  Dig.,  H  36-44.] 

[878]  Action  by  Joseph  Sampliner  against  the  Moti<m 
Picture  Patents  Co.  and  others.  On  motion  for  a  directed 
verdict.    Motion  granted. 

Plaintiff  claimed  to  be  the  assignee  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Film  &  Supply  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  against  defendants 
for  triple  damages  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  The 
defendants  set  up  the  defense  of  champerty,  and  that  issue 
was  tried  separately  under  the  provisions  of  Code  N.  Y., 
section  973,  before  judge  and  jury. 

Rogers  c£  Rogers^  Oustavus  A,  Rogers^  and  Soful  E. 
Rogers^  all  of  New  York  City,  for  plaintiff. 

Charles  F.  Kingeley^  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants 
Motion  Picture  Patents  Co.,  Jeremiah  J.  Kennedy,  and 
Harry  N.  Marvin. 

Ctyudert  Broe.^  Samuel  SeaJmry^  and  CJuxrlee  B.  SatMiela, 
all  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants  Path£  Fr^res  and 
Jacques  A.  Berst. 

Robert  H.  McCarter^  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Oecrge  F. 
Scully  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants  Thomas  A.  Edison 
(Inc.),  Frank  L.  Dyer,  and  William  Pelzer. 

R.  O.  Moon^  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  defendant  Kalem 
Co. 

■  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1917,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Dvright  Macdanaldj  of  New  York  City,  for  defendant  Per- 
cival  Waters. 

Samuel  O.  Edmonds  and  Samuel  Seabury^  both  of  New 
York  City,  for  defendants  Albert  E.  Smith  and  Vitagraph 
Co.  of  America. 

Mayer,  District  Judge.  Both  sides  having  moved  for  a 
direction  of  a  verdict,  I  find  as  a  fact  that  the  plaintiff  pur- 
chased this  cause  of  action  with  intent  to  sue  thereon.  I 
find,  as  a  fact,  also,  that  the  so-called  assignment.  Plaintiff's 
Exhibit  No.  1,  was  executed  by  the  Lake  Shore  Co.,  through 
its  officers,  pursuant  to  action  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  facts,  I 
proceed  to  express  briefly  my  views  of  the  law  of  the  case. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  was  enacted  by  Congress  with 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  redressing  what  Congress  re- 
garded as  grievous  wrongs  visited  upon  persons  by  those 
combinations  or  monopolies  which  the  statute  denounced.  It 
provided,  broadly  speaking,  two  kinds  of  remedies :  One  was 
a  suit  in  equity  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  to  dissolve 
unlawful  combinations,  and  in  that  manner  to  destroy  con- 
spiracies directed  against  what  Congress  regarded  as  the 
appropriate  conduct  of  the  business  of  this  country.  The 
other  remedy  which  was  afforded  was  to  give  to  the  person 
injured  in  his  business  or  his  property  an  opportunity  to 
recover  damages  for  injury  to  his  business  or  his  property, 
and  Congress  provided  that,  whatever  the  damage  was 
which  the  jury  might  find,  that  damage  should  be  trebled — 
the  theory  being  that  the  injured  person  should  be  recom- 
pensed in  a  manner  so  exemplary  that  it  would  be  a  less(m 
to  others. 

Now,  the  courts  have  held  that  that  provision  does  not 
provide  for  a  penalty,  but  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature 
of  damage  compensation.  It  certainly  never  could  have 
been  the  intent  of  Ccmgress  that  so  important  a  remedy,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  appropriate  con  [879]  duct  of  the  business 
of  the  country,  should  be  the  subject-matter  of  bargain,  sale, 
and  speculation  at  the  hands  of  attorneys.  Judge  Hough 
has  held,  and  I  am  bound  to  follow  his  holding,  in  the  Im- 
perial Film  Case,  244  Fed.  985,  that  such  a  cause  of  action  is 
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assignable.  I  must  therefore  start  off  with  the  assumption 
that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  cause  of  action  could  be  as- 
signed, and  it  is  probably  true  that,  if  the  courts  thus  hold, 
it  will  be  because  they  feel  that  in  a  proper  case  a  merchant 
who,  or  a  corporation  which,  has  been  injured,  may  so  avail 
of  the  cause  of  action  as  to  be  serviceable  to  creditors,  or 
perhaps  to  other  persons.  But  I  have  a  strong  conviction 
that  it  never  will  be  held  in  a  Federal  court,  either  in  a 
court  of  original  jurisdiction  or  an  appellate  court,  that 
such  a  cause  of  action  is  merchandise,  to  be  availed  of  by  an 
attorney. 

I  personally,  and  every  gentleman  in  this  case  on  both 
sides,  have  a  very  deep  regard  for  the  profession  to  which 
we  belong.  It  is  a  profession  which  insists  that  its  pur- 
poses are  noble  and  its  practices  are  useful.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  lawyer  to  render  services,  to  advise,  to  assist,  and  aid 
those  whose  life  or  liberty  or  property  is  in  one  manner  or 
another  in  peril.  But  the  moment  a  lawyer  steps  down  from 
that  high  place  to  be  a  speculator  in  law-suits,  he  is  absolutely 
violating  every  tradition  of  the  profession,  and  the  courts 
have  persistently  frowned  on  that  sort  of  thing.  The  case 
is  entirely  different  from  one  where  a  lawyer,  for  services 
rendered,  takes  an  assignment  of  some  thing  in  action  clearly 
and  unquestionably  to  recompense  himself  for  such  service. 

Now,  what  is  this  case?  In  this  case  a  lawyer,  for  services 
that  he  was  willing  to  settle  for  $5,000  cash,  takes  an  assign- 
ment of  a  claim  which  he  himself  thought  was  worth  at 
least  $75,000,  and  which,  trebled,  makes  over  $200,000.  He 
then  proceeds,  later  to  bring  a  law-suit  in  which  he  makes 
these  damages  $101,000,  which,  trebled,  means  $303,000,  and 
then  he  comes  into  this  jurisdiction  with  a  claim  of  $250,000, 
which,  trebled,  makes  $750,000.  If  that  is  not  the  rankest 
kind  of  speculation,  I  never  heard  of  a  case  in  my  life  that 
involved  speculation.  More  than  that,  little  things  in  a  law- 
suit are  of  great  service,  and,  in  response  to  Mr.  McCarter'a 
final  cross-ezaminatioUj  I  noted  that  the  plaintiff  said,  '^  The 
time  I  bought  the  claim" — ^that  is  unquestionably  what  he 
did ;  if  he  could  get  a  settlement,  well  and  good ;  if  he  could 
not  get  a  settlement,  then  he  could  speculate  upon  what 
damages  he  could  obtain. 
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Now,  the8»  defendants,  if  they  were  guilty  of  wrongs, 
could  have  responded  in  a  lawsuit  to  the  true  plaintiff.  This 
plaintiff's  attorney  would  have  had  the  right  to  say,  ^^  I  will 
take  this  lawsuit  for  you  on  a  contingency,  dependent  on  re- 
covery ;"  and  if  he  had  done  that  he  would  not  have  violated 
the  law  in  any  respect,  as  I  understand  it.  But  he  was  ready 
to  take  this  claim,  and  pay  money  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
which  is  champertous  in  itself,  for  the  disbursements  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  this  lawsuit  to  an  end. 

Now,  both  sides  have  presented  many  authorities.  I  think 
the  case  is  not  one  which  requires  much  citation  of  authority, 
and  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting,  as  part  of  my  opin- 
ion that  I  am  now  [280]  delivering  orally  upon  this  record, 
the  significant  words  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  a  case  where 
perhaps  the  facts  were  a  little  different,  but  where  the  prin- 
ciples were  stated  with  the  clarity  and  the  firmness  that 
characterized  his  judicial  career.  He  put  the  matter  in 
language  that  any  man  may  understand,  and  he  said : 

**  The  pnix^hase  was  avowedly  made  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and 
at  a  time  when  this  attorney  knew,  from  previous  disclosures  made 
to  him  in  his  character  of  attorney,  all  the  facts  on  which  the  founda- 
tion of  the  claim  so  purchased  rested,  and  which  created  a  beUef  in 
his  mind  that  the  value  of  the  wine  could  be  recovered.  Such  a  pur- 
chase, by  such  an  officer,  and  under  such  circumstances,  can  not  be 
sustained.  It  is  champerty,  for  the  unlawful  maintenance  of  a  suit, 
and  the  contract  was  therefore  unlawful,  as  well  by  common  law,  as 
by  the  statute." 

And  he  continued,  and  I  am  quoting  from  Arden  v.  Pat- 
terson j  5  Johns.  Ch.  (N.  Y.)  44: 

'*  The  purchase  of  a  lawsuit  by  an  attorney,  in  a  case  like  this,  la 
champerty  in  its  most  odious  form;  and  it  ought  equally  to  be  con- 
demned on  principles  of  public  policy.  It  would  lead  to  fraud,  op- 
pression, and  corruption.  As  a  sworn  minister  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
the  attorney  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  acquires  in  his  professional  character  to  speculate  in  lawsuits. 
The  precedent  would  tend  to  corrupt  the  profession,  and  produce  last- 
ing mischief  to  the  community.** 

Adopting  those  clear  and  unquestioned  statements  as  the 
doctrine  to  which  every  lawyer  and  judge  who  loves  his  pro- 
fession must  subscribe,  I  grant  the  motion  and  direct  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defendants. 
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UNITED  STATES  v.  COWELL  ET  AL. 

(District  Ck>urt,  D.  Oregon.    July  16,  1917.) 

[243  red.  Rep.,  730.] 

Monopolies  31 — Cbiminal  Pbosbcutions — Indictmknt. — An  Indict- 
ment for  combining  and  engaging  in  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of 
interstate  trade  and  commerce  need  not  set  out  any  overt  act,  as 
the  combination  or  contract  in  any  form  in  restraint  of  trade  con- 
stitutes the  ofTense  under  the  statute,  and  it  is  only  essential  to 
charge  the  combination  or  contract.^" 

INDICTICENT  AND  INFORMATION  87(6) — ^MONOPOLIES — ^TlMB  OF  GOMICIS- 

sioN  OF  Offense. — ^An  Indictment  for  combining  and  engaging  in 
a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  sufficiently  alleges 
the  time  of  the  ofTense  by  alleging  that  the  parties  were  en- 
gaged in  the  unlawful  combination  or  contract  between  specified 
dates,  as  the  ofTense  is  a  continuing  one  and  the  parties  are  trans- 
gressing the  statute  while  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  design 
or  in  carrying  it  into  effect 
Monopolies  29 — Obiminal  Offenses. — All  contracts  or  acts  which  are 
theoretically  attempts  to  monopolize,  and  which  in  practice  have 
come  to  be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  in  a  broad  sense, 
are  an  offense  under  the  statute  against  monopolies ;  but  contracts 
not  unduly  restraining  commerce  are  not  prohibited,  the  standard 
of  reason  being  the  measure  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  particular  act  is  prohibited  by  the  statute. 

INDICTHENT     AND     InFOHMATION     110(20) — LANGUAGE     OF     STATUTE — 

Monopolies. — ^An  indictment  for  combining  and  engaging  in  a 
monopoly  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce  must  give 
particulars,  and  not  rely  simply  on  the  words  of  the  statute. 
Monopolies  31 — Prosecutions — Indictment. — ^An  indictment  alleged 
that  various  corporations  or  companies  located  in  northern  and 
southern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  were  manufactur- 
ing cement  for  the  general  trade  and  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce; that  they  were  represented  by  certain  officers  and  mana- 
gers, who  promoted  and  carried  on  the  business;  that  such  of- 
ficers and  managers  knowingly,  by  concerted  action,  carried  on 
the  business  of  such  concerns  without  competition  as  to  the  price 
of  their  cement,  and  by  the  same  concerted  action  prevented  the 
southern  California  company  from  selling  or  consigning  cement 
for  sale  in  Washington  or  Oregon,  the  northern  California  com- 
panies from  selling  or  consigning  for  sale  In  Washington,  the 
Washington  company  from  doing  the  same  in  Oregon  or  Cali- 
fornia»  and  the  Oregon  company  as  to  Washington  and  California, 
and  had  prevented  the  northern  California  and  Oregon  companies 
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from  selling  in  Oregon  otherwise  than  upon  arbitrary  and  non- 
competitive prices  fixed  and  agreed  upon  in  advance;  and  that 
by  reason  thereof  consumers  had  been  compelled  to  pay  arbitrary 
prices  greatly  in  excess  of  the  price  at  which  they  would  have 
secured  such  cement  but  for  the  combination.  Held,  That  the 
indictment  was  sufficient,  as  it  would  enable  defendants  to  pre- 
pare their  defense  and  to  defeat  any  subsequent  prosecution  for 
the  same  offense,  and  enable  the  court  to  determine  that  a  com- 
bination existed,  that  defendants  were  engaged  therein,  and  that 
the  restraint  of  trade  was  undue  or  unreasonable. 
Indictment  and  Information  87(2) — Allegations  as  to  Venue. — ^The 
objection  that  no  venue  was  laid  In  such  Indictment  was  without 
merit 

[781]  S.  H.  Cowell  and  others  were  indicted  for  offenses. 
On  demurrer  to  the  indictment.    Demurrer  overruled. 

Clarence  L,  Reames^  United  States  attorney,  and  Bamett 
H.  Goldstein,  Assistant  United  States  attorney,  both  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  for  the  United  States. 

Frederick  Bavsman,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Veazie,  Me- 
Court  <&  Veaziej  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  defendants  Eden, 
Sutherland,  Coats,  Baillie,  and  W.  P.  Cameron. 

Tealj  Minor  <&  Winfree,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  defend- 
ants Butchart  and  Moore. 

WoiiVERTON,  District  Judge.  The  indictment  herein 
charges  that  the  defendants,  during  the  period  between 
August  1,  1914,  and  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  know- 
ingly and  unlawfully  engaged  in  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  conmierce  among  the  several  States,  and  by  a 
second  count  that  during  the  same  time  they  engaged  in  a 
monopoly  in  like  restraint  of  trade.  The  defendants  are 
officers  in  some  capacity,  in  control  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, of  certain  corporations  and  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement,  and  in  the  traffic  and  sale  of  the 
products  in  States  other  than  where  manufactured,  as  well 
as  in  their  own  States.  The  companies  are  classified  as  the 
Northern  California  companies,  the  Southern  California 
company,  the  Washington  companies,  and  the  Oregon  com- 
pany. 

A  demurrer  has  been  interposed  to  the  indictment,  by 
which  three  questions  are  presented,  namely:  That  defend- 
ants are  not  advised  of  the  time,  place,  or  circumstances 
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upon  which  the  Govenunent  relies  for  conviction;  that  the 
offense  with  which  it  is  sought  to  charge  the  defendants  is 
not  so  stated  as  to  afford  them,  after  conviction  or  acquittal, 
protection  against  a  second  indictment  for  the  same  offense; 
and  that  the  court  is  not  able  to  determine  from  the  indict- 
ment whether  a  combination  existed,  or  any  of  the  defend- 
ants engaged  therein,  or  whether  the  restraint  referred  to 
was  undue  or  unreasonable. 

[1]  First,  as  it  relates  to  the  time  charged  as  to  when  the 
offense  was'committed :  The  parties  were  engaged  from  Au- 
gust 1,  1914,  until  the  finding  of  the  indictment,  and  by 
nature  the  act  was  continuing  in  its  operation.  In  a  case 
under  this  statute,  it  is  necessary  to  set  out  any  overt  act. 
Simply  the  combination  or  contract  in  any  form  in  restraint 
of  trade  between  the  States  or  with  foreign  nations  consti- 
tutes the  offense,  and  it  is  only  essential  to  charge  the  combi- 
nation or  contract.  N<uh  v.  United  States^  229  U.  S.  378, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  780,  57  L.  Ed.  1232 ;  United  States  v.  Rintden 
(D.  C.)  233  Fed.  793. 

[2]  The  combination  is  not  a  thing  of  the  instant  the 
minds  of  the  agreeing  parties  have  come  to  a  complete  un- 
derstanding, either  express  or  implied.  The  purpose  thereof 
is  an  essential  element  as  well,  and  this  may  contemplate 
that  its  operation  shall  extend  over  a  period  of  time.  While 
the  parties  are  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  design,  or  in 
carrying  the  same  into  effect,  they  are  transgressing  the 
statute,  they  are  still  agreeing  to  the  unlawful  offense,  and 
still  cohering  in  the  thing  that  the  law  condemns.  Thus  the 
offense  becomes  a  continuing  one,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
allege  that  the  parties  were  engaged  in  the  unlawful  combi- 
nation or  contract  between  specified  dates.  By  [733]  such 
allegation  the  offenders  are  apprised  of  the  time  of  their 
transgression.  United  States  v.  MacAndrewa  cfe  Forbes  Co. 
(C.  C.),149Fed.,  823. 

[8]  The  next  question  involves  the  nature  of  the  offense. 
This  has  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  statute 
has  been  construed  to  be  very  broad,  and  not  only  this,  but 
very  comprehensive.  It  comprises,  says  the  court  in  Stand- 
ard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  1,  59,  31  Sup.  Ct.  502, 
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515,  55  L-  Ed.  619,  34  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  834,  Ann.  Cas.  1912D, 
734: 

**A1I  contracts  or  acts  which  theoretically  were  attempts  to  monop- 
olize, yet  which  in  practice  had  come  to  be  considered  as  in  restraint 
of  trade  in  a  broad  sense."  And,  further,  It  evinces  "the  intent  not 
to  restrain  the  right  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  whether  result- 
ing from  combination  or  otherwise,  which  did  not  unduly  restrain 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  but  to  protect  that  commerce  from 
being  restrained  by  methods,  whether  old  or  new,  which  would  con- 
stitute an  interference  that  Is  an  undue  restraint."  And  "it  was 
intended  that  the  standard  of  reason  which  had  been  applied  at  the 
common  law  and  in  this  country  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  the  char- 
acter embraced  by  the  statute,  was  Intended  to  be  the  measure  used 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  in  a  given  case  a  particular 
act  had  or  had  not  brought  about  the  wrong  against  which  the  statute 
provided." 

[4]  There  has  since  been  no  digression  from  this  holding, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  succeeding  authorities.  Of 
course,  I  realize  and  recognize  the  authority  of  United  States 
V.  Cruikshank  et  al,  92  U.  S.  542,  23  L.  Ed.  588.  It  is  essen- 
tial in  a  case  like  this  to  descend  to  particulars,  and  not  to 
rely  simply  on  the  words  of  the  statute  in  pleading.  United 
States  V.  Hess,  124  U.  S.  483,  8  Sup.  Ct.  571,  31  L.  Ed.  516. 

[5]  Turning  to  the  indictment,  we  find  various  corpora- 
tions or  companies,  located  in  different  States,  manufactur- 
ing Portland  cement  for  the  general  trade  and  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  companies  are  represented  by  cer- 
tain officers  and  managers,  who  promote  and  carry  on  their 
business,  being  the  defendants  under  indictment.  These  per- 
sons have  knowingly,  by  concerted  action,  carried  on  the 
business  of  the  several  concerns  named,  without  competition 
as  to  prices  in  the  several  States  in  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  cement,  and  by  the  same  con- 
certed action  have  prevented  the  southern  California  com- 
pany from  selling  or  consigning  for  sale  in  either  Washing- 
ton or  Oregon  and  the  northern  California  companies  from 
selling  or  consigning  for  sale  in  Washington,  the  Washing- 
ton companies  from  doing  the  same  as  it  respects  Oregon  and 
California,  and  the  Oregon  company  as  to  Washington  and 
California,  and  have  prevented  the  northern  California  and 
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Oregon  companies  from  selling  or  consigning  for  sale  in 
Oregon  otherwise  than  upon  arbitrary  and  non-competitive 
prices,  fixed  and  agreed  upon  in  advance;  and  it  is  further 
stated  that,  by  reason  thereof,  consumers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  such  cement  arbitrary  prices  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  prices  at  which  they  would  have  secured  such  cement 
if  it  were  not  for  the  combination. 

This,  to  my  mind,  states  quite  clearly  the  scheme  and  pur- 
pose of  the  combination.  It  descends  to  particulars,  and  no 
one  need  be  misled  into  preparing  his  defense  for  something 
other  than  as  alleged  against  him.  The  court  knows  what 
the  charge  is,  without  the  liability  of  mis  [783]  conception  or 
mistake,  and  the  defendants  need  not  fear  that  another 
prosecution  can  follow  after  trial  upon  this  indictment. 

Apply  the  standard  of  reason,  which  counsel  insist  that 
we  shall,  and  then  inquire  further  Whether  there  is  an  undue 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce.  The  indictment  does  allege 
that,  by  reason  of  these  things,  the  defendants  were  engaged 
in  undue  and  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.  We  may  put 
this  to  one  side  as  a  conclusion.  There  is  sufficient  alleged, 
however,  from  which  to  deduce  this  very  conclusion.  The 
concert  of  action  which  implies  a  combination  for  marketing 
their  cement  in  particular  locations,  and  the  direct  agreement 
between  them  for  fixing  arbitrary  and  non-competitive  prices 
for  the  sale  of  cement  in  Oregon,  is  sufficient  to  stamp  their 
demeanor  as  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce. 
Such  a  combination  is  without  the  elements  or  indicia  of  a 
wholesome  agreement,  and  can  not  be  so  characterized.  The 
following  cases  are  illustrative :  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
V.  United  States,  226  U.  S.  20,  33  Sup.  Ct.  9,  57  L.  Ed.  107 ; 
Eastern  States  Lumber  Ass*n  v.  United  States,  234  U.  S.  600, 
84  Sup.  Ct.  951, 58  L.  Ed.  1490,  L.  R.  A.  1915A,  788. 

The  third  objection  is  answered  by  the  foregoing.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  objections  to  the  second  count. 

[6]  The  objection  that  no  venue  is  laid  is  without  merit. 

Demurrer  overruled. 
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FOKD  MOTOR  CO.  v.  UNION  MOTOE  SALES  CJO. 

ETAL.« 

(Circuit  Ck>urt  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit    August  1,  1917.) 

[244  Fed.  Rep.  156.] 

Monopolies  17(1) — ^Restraint  on  Tkadb — ^Pucb  Rxstbxction — ^Re- 
sale.— ^At  least  subject  to  limitations,  a  Hystem  of  contracts  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  and  retail  dealers,  whereby  it,  in  connection 
with  absolute  sales  of  its  product,  attempts  to  control  the  resale 
prices  for  all  sales,  by  all  dealers,  is  a  restraint  on  trade,  invalid 
both  at  common  law  and,  so  far  as  it  affects  interstate  commerce, 
under  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  July  2,  1880,  c.  647,  26  Stat  209.^ 

Patents  216 — Sale  of  Patented  Abticlbs — ^Absolute  ob  Condi- 
tional.— ^There  is  an  absolute  as  distinguished  from  a  oonditionai 
sale  of  patented  articles  by  the  manufacturer,  the  dominant  charac- 
ter of  the  dealing  being  ouq  of  sale  with  attempt  to  provide  and  en- 
force resale  price,  and  title  being  reserved  in  the  manufacturer 
only  till  full  purchase  price  is  paid,  with  right  of  repossession  only 
in  case  of  default  in  such  payment,  manifestly  only  to  enforce  pay- 
ment, and  the  manufacturer  being  under  no  obligation  to  take  back 
the  articles,  though  the  parties  are  styled  manufacturer  licensor 
and  dealer  licensee,  and  the  contract  in  terms  grants  right  and 
license  to  use  and  vend  the  articles  within  specified  territory,  the 
manufacturer  agreeing  to  sell  its  products  to  the  dealer,  and  he 
agreeing  to  purchase  the  articles  at  specified  times,  and  it  being 
provided  that  he  is  in  no  way  the  legal  representative  or  agent  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  it  being  stipulated  that  he  shall  pay  a  cer- 
tain amount  as  agreed  damages  for  each  fnilure  to  observe  the 
agreement  to  maintain  resale  prices. 

Patents  216 — Rights  of  Patentee — Dictatino  Resale  Pbicbs. — A 
patent  gives  the  patentee  no  right  to  dictate  price  at  which  patented 
articles  absolutely  sold  by  him  shall  be  resold  by  the  purchaser, 
and  so  no  right  to  restrain  sale  at  less  than  the  price  attempted  to 
be  fixed  by  the  imtentee  by  a  third  person  buying  from  the  pur- 
chaser from  the  patentee  at  less  than  such  price,  with  knowledge 
of  the  contract  between  the  patentee  and  such  purchaser  attempt- 
ing to  fix  the  resale  price. 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 

the  Southern  District  of  Ohio ;  Howard  C.  Hollister,  judge. 

Suit  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  against  the  Union 
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Motor  Sales  Company  and  others.  From  a  decree  dismiss- 
ing bill  (225  Fed.  873),  plaintiff  appeals.    AfErmed. 

Alfred  Lucking^  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  appellant. 

Han.  Juds&n  Harmon^  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  appellees. 

Before  Knaffen,  Mack,  and  Dskison,  circuit  judges. 

Knapfbn,  Circuit  Judge.  Plaintiff  is  a  manufacturer, 
seller,  and  distributor  of  automobiles,  important  and  es- 
sential p^rts  of  which  are  patented.  It  marketed  its  prod- 
uct under  a  so-called  ^^  license  system,"  by  which  dealers  pur- 
chased the  automobiles  and  were  given  definite  and  restricted 
territory,  and  in  turn  agreed  to  resell  only  at  plaintiff's  full 
list  prices.  Ford  automobiles  could  thus  be  obtained  at  no 
less  price  except  by  inducing  Ford  dealers  to  break  their 
agreement  with  plaintiff.  Defendants  obtained  Ford  ma- 
chines from  a  dealer  or  dealers,  and  sold  them  and  advertised 
to  sell  them  at  less  than  plaintiff's  regular  price  list.  Plain- 
tiff filed  its  bill  to  restrain  this  interference  with  its  [167] 
business.  Upon  final  hearing  on  pleadings  and  proofs  the 
bill  was  dismissed.  (D.  C.)  225  Fed.  878.  The  appeal 
from  the  decree  of  dismissal.  The  ultimate  questions  con- 
cern the  validity  and  enforceability  of  the  price-restricting 
agreement  involved. 

[1]  At  least  subject  to  certain  limitations  hereafter  stated, 
it  is  the  general  and  well-settled  rule  that  a  system  of  con- 
tracts between  a  manufacturer  and  retail  dealers  by  which 
the  manufacturer,  in  connection  with  absolute  sales  of  his 
product,  attempts  to  control  the  resale  prices  for  all  sales,  by 
all  dealers,  eliminating  all  competition,  and  fixing  the  amount 
which  the  ultimate  purchaser  shall  pay,  amounts  to  restraint 
of  trade,  and  is  invalid  both  at  common  law  and,  so  far  as  it 
affects  interstate  commerce,  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  {Dr.  MOea  Medical  Co.  v.  Park  dk  Sons  Co.^  220  TJ.  S. 
378,  400,  81  Sup.  Ct.  876,  66  L.  Ed.  602;  John  D.  Park  db 
Sons  Co.  V.  Hartmwn  [C.  C.  A.  6]  168  Fed.  24,  82  C.  C.  A. 
158, 12  L.  R  A.  [N.  S.]  186;  Bauer  v.  O^Donnett,  229  XT.  S. 
1  [The  Sanatogen  Casel  88  Sup.  Ct.  616,  67  L.  Ed.  1041,  60 
L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.]  1186,  Ann.  Cas.  1916A,  160;  United  States 
V.  KeUogg  Toasted  Com  Flake  Co.  [D.  C]  222  Fed.  726, 728, 
Ann.  Cas.  1916A,  78,  decided  by  three  judges  of  this  circuit, 

95826*— 17— vol. 
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sitting  under  Expediting  act,  Feb.  11,  1908,  c.  544,  82  Stat. 
823  [Comp.  St.  1916,  §§  8824,  8825] ;  Bobbs-MerriU  Co.  v. 
Straus,  210  U.  S.  339,  28  Sup.  Ct  722,  62  L.  Ed.  1086 ;  Straus 
V.  American  Pub.  Ass%  231  U.  S.  222,  84  Sup.  Ct  84,  58  L. 
Ed.  192,  L.  R.  A.  1915A,  1099,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  369;  Straus 
V.  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  243  U.  S.  490,  87  Sup.  Ct 

412,  61  L.  Ed. ;  Motion  Picture  Co.  v.  Universal  FUm 

Co.,  243  U.  S.  502, 37  Sup.  Ct.  416,  61  L.  Ed. ),  and  that, 

at  least  as  against  a  purchaser  from  such  dealer,  an  attempt 
to  enforce  a  reservation  of  right  to  fix  the  price  at  which 
resale  shall  be  had  by  the  vendee  is  equally  futile,  notwith- 
standing the  article  is  patented,  provided,  as  already  said, 
the  transfer  to  the  vendee  is  full  and  complete  {Bauer  v. 
O^Donndl,  supra;  Straus  v.  Victor  Co.,  supra). 

There  can  be  do  doubt  that  if  plaintiff's  contracts  with  its 
dealers  amounted  to  absolute  sales  of  its  automobiles,  and  if 
the  case  otherwise  falls  within  the  principles  declared  in  the 
cases  cited,  plaintiff  was  properly  denied  relief.  Plaintiff 
contends,  however,  that  its  case  does  not  fall  within  the 
principles  stated  or  the  authorities  cited ;  that  under  its  con- 
tracts with  its  dealers  a  conditional  sale  only  was  effected, 
passing  but  a  qualified  or  restricted  title  to  the  automobiles 
delivered  thereunder;  that  the  restrictions  attempted  to  be 
imposed  by  the  plaintiff,  as  patentee,  on  the  purchaser's  right 
to  resell  are  valid,  and  having  been  agreed  to  by  the  pur- 
chaser are  binding  not  only  upon  him,  but  upon  those  pur- 
chasing from  the  dealer  with  knowledge  of  the  price  re- 
striction. 

[2]  The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  contract  between 
plaintiff  and  its  dealers,  whether  one  of  absolute  or  condi- 
tional sales  of  automobiles,  lies  at  the  threshold  of  the  con- 
troversy. From  a  consideration  of  all  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, it  is  clear  that  it  is  essentially  one  of  absolute  sale. 
While  the  contract,  which  recites  plaintiff's  ownership  of 
various  patents  and  patent  applications,  styles  plaintiff  the 
^  manufacturer  licensor "  and  the  purchaser  the  ^^  dealer  li- 
censee," and  in  [158]  terms  grants  the  ^^  full  right  and  license 
to  use  and  vend  "  within  the  licensed  territory  automobiles 
and  parts  of  plaintiff's  manufacture,  the  dominant  character 
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of  the  dealing  is  plainly  one  of  sale,  with  attempt  to  provide 
and  enforce  resale  price  and  territorial  restrictions.  For 
example :  Plaintiff  agrees  to  '^  sell  its  product  to  the  dealer 
licensee"  at  certain  discounts  from  list  prices,  and  to  allow 
certain  additional  rebates  scaled  on  the  '^net  amount  of 
business"  done,  which  plainly  means  the  amount  of  the 
dealer's  purchases  from  plaintiff;  the  deijer  agrees  to  take 
deliveries  and  to  '^  purchase  the  said  Ford  automobiles "  in 
various  months  specified.  The  title  to  the  articles  sold  is 
reserved  in  plaintiff  only  until  the  full  purchase  price  is 
paid,  with  right  of  repossession  only  in  case  of  default  in 
such  payment.  The  provision  manifestly  is  designed  only 
to  enforce  payment.  Plaintiff  is  under  no  obligations  to 
take  back  any  of  the  goods  purchased  by  the  dealer,  and  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  ^'  dealer  licensee  is  in  no  way  the 
legal  representative  or  agent  of  the  manufacturer  licensor." 
For  each  failure  to  observe  the  agreement  to  maintain  resale 
prices,  the  dealer  agrees  to  pay  $250  as  ''  agreed  damages  the 
manufacturer  licensor  will  sustain,"  and  is  made  subject  to 
forfeiture  of  his  contract  at  plaintiff's  option.  The  other 
provisions  of  the  contract  are  not  sufficiently  controlling  or 
important  to  require  mention. 

Courts  will  look  to  the  dominant  intention  of  the  parties, 
and  in  this  view  the  case  is  one  of  absolute,  as  distinguished 
from  conditional,  sale,  not  only  within  our  decisions  gen- 
erally (Mishawdka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Westveer^  191  Fed., 
466 ;  112  C.  C.  A.,  109 ;  Johai  Deere  Plow  Co.  v.  Mowry^  222 
Fed.  1,  137  C.  C.  A.  539 ;  In  re  Stoughton  Wagon  Co.^  281 
Fed.  676,  145  C.  C.  A.  562;  Wood  Mowing^  etc.,  Machine 
Co.  V.  Croll,  231  Fed.  679, 145  C.  C.  A.  565),  but  within  the 
applicable  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Miles, 
Sanatogen,  and  Victor  Cases,  supra.  As  expressed  in  the 
Sanatogen  Case  (229  U.  S.,  16 ;  88  Sup.  Ct.,  619 ;  57  L.  Ed., 
1041;  50  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.],  1185,  Ann.  Cas.,  1915A,  150) : 

The  title  transferred  was  full  and  complete  with  an  attempt  to 
reserve  the  right  to  fix  the  price  at  which  subsequent  sales  could  be 
made.  *  •  *  There  was  no  transfer  of  a  limited  right  to  use  this 
invention,  and  to  call  the  sale  a  Ucense  to  use  is  a  mere  play  upon 
words. 
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See  in  this  connection  the  Victor  Casc^  supra,  243  U.  S.,  at 
pages  497-501;  37  Sup.  Ct.,  412,  61  L.  Ed.  — . 

[3]  Turning,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  plaintiff's  rights 
as  patentee:  Its  counsel  states  the  broad  proposition  that 
"  this  is  a  case  of  patented  articles,  and  it  is  absohitely  law- 
ful to  create  a  monopoly  in  patented  articles."  In  support 
of  this  proposition,  counsel  cite  the  statement  in  Bement  v. 
National  Harrow  Co.,  186  U.  S.,  70,  91 ;  22  Sup.  Ct.,  747, 
755  (46  L.  Ed.,  1058),  that  "the  fact  that  the  conditions  in 
the  contracts  keep  up  the  monopoly  or  fix  prices  [in  patented 
articles]  does  not  render  them  illegal,"  and  the  proposition 
in  the  Creamery  Package  Case,  227  U.  S.  8,  32,  33  Sup.  Ct. 
202,  57  L.  Ed.  393,  to  the  effect  that  the  owner  of  a  patent 
has  exclusive  rights  of  making,  using,  and  selling,  which 
he  may  keep  or  transfer,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Neither  of 
[159  J  these  cases  lends  support  to  the  contention  that  the 
patent  grant  confers  upon  the  patentee  the  right  to  dictate 
the  price  at  which  patented  articles  absolutely  sold  by  him 
shall  be  resold  by  his  purchaser.  Ii>  the  Bobhs-Merrill  Case, 
supra,  which  involved  the  right  of  an  owner  of  a  copyright 
to  restrict  the  price  on  resale,  it  was  said  (210  U.  S.  345,  28 
Sup.  Ct.  724,  52  L.  Ed.  1086)  of  the  Bement  Case  that: 

It  was  "between  the  owners  of  the  letters  patent  as  licensor  and 
licensees,  seeking  to  enforce  a  contract  as  to  the  price  and  terms  on 
which  the  patented  article  might  be  dealt  with  by  the  licensee.  The 
case  did  not  involve  facts  such  as  In  the  case  now  before  us  and 
concerned  a  contract  of  license  sued  upon  in  the  State  court,  and,  of 
course,  does  not  dispose  of  the  questions  to  be  decided  in  this  case." 

TJie  Creamery  Package  Case  merely  held,  so  far  as  ma- 
terial here,  that  a  contract  by  which  the  manufacturer  of 
a  patented  article  appointed  another  and  distinct  manufac- 
turer, selling  like  articles,  his  exclusive  agent  for  the  output 
of  the  factoi*y  does  not  violate  the  Sherman  Act.  Mani- 
festly, neither  of  these  decisions  relates  in  any  way  to  re- 
strictions upon  the  right  of  resale  of  patented  articles  pur- 
chased absolutely.  Not  only  has  the  Supreme  Court  not 
held  that  the  right  given  by  the  patent  law  extends  to  a 
control  of  the  price  at  which  articles  absolutely  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  patentee  could  be  resold  by  his  vendee,  but 
that  court  has  repeatedly  held  the  contrary. 
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In  the  Scmatogen  Case^  supra^  where  it  was  held  that  an 
attempt  to  reserve  the  right  to  fix  the  prioe  at  which  a 
patented  article  fully  and  completely  transferred  should  be 
resold  by  the  vendee  is  futile  under  the  statute,  it  was  said 
(229  U.  S.  10,  33  Sup.  Ct.  617,  67  L.  Ed.  1041,  50  L.  R.  A. 
[N.  S.]  1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  150) : 


"  The  right  to  make,  use,  and  sell  an  invented  article  is  not  derived 
from  the  patent  law." 

And  again  (229  U.  S.  17,  33  Sup.  Ct.  620,  57  L.  Ed.  1041, 
50  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.]  1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1916A,  150) : 

"  The  right  to  vend  conferred  by  the  patent  law  has  been  exercised, 
and  the  added  restriction  is  beyond  the  protection  and  purpose  of 
the  act" 

This  proposition  was  recognized  and  applied  in  the  Victor 
Casej  supra;  and  see  by  analogy  the  Universal  Film  Case, 
supra^  243  U.  S.  at  page  513,  37  Sup.  Ct  416,  61  L.  Ed. . 

Henry  v.  Dick,  224  U.  S.  1,  32  Sup.  Ct.  364,  56  L.  Ed.  645, 
Ann.  Cas.  1913D,  880,  lends  no  support  to  the  plaintiff's 
propositions.  In  that  case  contributory  infringement  was 
found  in  the  direct  sale  (to  the  purchaser  of  a  patented 
mimeograph)  of  a  kind  of  ink  suitable  for  use  with  the  ma- 
chine, with  knowledge  by  the  seller  of  a  license  restriction 
that  the  mimeograph  be  used  only  with  ink  made  by  the 
vendor,  and  with  the  expectation  that  the  ink  sold  would  be 
used  with  the  machine.  In  the  Sanatogen  Case,  supra,  the 
Dick  Case  was  distinguished  by  the  consideration  that  in 
that  case  merely  a  qualified  title  passed  to  the  purchaser, 
while  in  the  Sanatogen  Case  the  absolute  title  passed;  and 
in  the  recent  Universal  Film  Case,  supra,  243  U.  S.  518,  37 
Sup.  Ct.  416,  61  L.  Ed.  —  the  Dick  Case  was  distinctly  over- 
ruled. [160]  Counsel  cite  several  cases  thought  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  views  we  have  thus  far  expressed.  Many 
of  these  cases  were  referred  to  in  the  Kellogg  Case,  supra. 
But  it  seems  enough  to  say  that  we  find  in  none  of  them  any- 
thing opposed  to  the  propositions  we  have  stated,  except  so 
far  as  such  cases  are  in  conflict  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  notably  in  the  Sanatogen,  Victor,  and  Uni- 
versal Film  Cases,  supra.  We  find  nothing  in  either  the 
Clayton  Act  (act  Oct  15,  1914,  c.  323.  38  Stat.  730)  or  the 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  act  (act  Sept  26,  1914,  c.  311, 
88  Stat.  717  [Comp.  St.  1916,  §§  8836a-8836k] )  validating 
price  restrictions  by  a  vendor  on  resale  of  property  sold 
absolutely  by  him. 

But  counsel  contends,  and  with  especial  emphasis,  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  both  the  Bohbs- 
MerriU  and  Sanatogen  Cases  were  grounded  "solely  upon 
the  principle  that  the  owner  of  a  patent  or  copyright  can 
not  qualify  the  title  passed  by  means  of  a  mere  notice  at- 
tcjclied  to  the  chattel,  so  as  to  restrict  third  persons  in  the 
sale  of  such  articles";  and  it  is  argued  that  the  instant  case 
is  distinguished  from  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  existence 
of  express  contract  between  the  manufacturer-patentee  and 
the  dealer.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Case  (which 
involved  a  copyrighted  book)  the  wholesale  dealers  from 
whom  defendants  purchased  copies  of  the  book  were  under 
no  agreement  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  notice  by  retail 
dealers,  or  to  restrict  their  sales  to  such  dealers  as  would 
agree  to  observe  the  terms  stated  in  the  notice,  which  were 
that  no  dealer  is  licensed  to  sell  at  a  less  price  than  $1,  and 
that  a  sale  at  a  less  price  would  be  treated  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  copyright ;  and  there  was  thus  no  claim  of  con- 
tract limitation  or  license  agreement  controlling  the  sub- 
sequent sales  of  the  book.  The  holding  (210  U.  S.  350,  28 
Sup.  Ct.  726,  62  L.  Ed.  1086)  was  that  the  copyright  statutes 
"  do  not  create  a  right  to  impose,  by  notice,  such  as  is  dis- 
closed in  this  case,  a  limitation  at  which  the  book  shall  be 
sold  at  retail  by  future  purchasers,  vnth  whom  there  is  no 
privity  of  contract J^  In  the  Sanatogen  Case  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  or  not  the  jobber  from  whom  appellee  (a 
i-etailer)  purchased  the  patented  article  was  under  contract 
relations  with  the  patentee's  selling  agent  not  to  sell  below  a 
given  price.  Upon  the  package  was  a  "notice  to  the  re- 
tailer" in  effect  similar  to  that  in  the  Bohhs-MerriU  Case. 
The  case  was  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  certificate  from  a 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  sole  question  presented  was 
whether  the  acts  of  the  appellee,  in  retailing  at  less  than  the 
price  fixed  in  the  notice,  constituted  an  infringement  of  ap- 
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pellant's  patent.*  While  the  ultimate  decision  was  limited  to 
a  negative  answer  to  the  question  propounded  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  principles  declared  in  the  opinion  would 
equally  deny  relief  in  the  case  of  actual  contract  between  the 
manu[161]facturer  and  the  dealer.  It  was  said  (229  U.  S. 
16,  17,  33  Sup.  Ct.  619,  67  L.  Ed.  1041,  50  L.  R.  A.  [N.  &] 
1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  150) : 

The  packages  were  sold  [by  the  jobber  from  whom  appellee  pur- 
chased] with  as  full  and  complete  title  as  any  article  could  have 
when  sold  in  the  open  market,  excepting  only  the  attempt  to  limit 
the  sale  or  use  when  sold  for  not  less  than  |1.  *  *  *  The  right  to 
vend  conferred  by  the  patent  law  has  been  exercised,  and  the  added 
restriction  is  beyond  the  protection  and  purpose  of  the  act.  This  be- 
ing so,  the  case  is  brought  within  that  line  of  cases  in  which  this 
court  from  the  beginning  has  held  that  a  patentee  who  has  parted 
with  a  patented  machine  by  passing  title  to  a  purchaser  has  placed 
the  article  beyond  the  limits  of  the  monopoly  secured  by  the  patent 
act. 

And  again  (quoting  with  approval  from  Adams  v.  Burke^ 
17  Wall.  458,  21  L.  Ed.  700,  229  U.  S.  18,  88  Sup.  Ct.  620,  57 
L.  Ed.  1041, 50  L.  R.  A.  [N.  8.1  1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  150)  : 

When  the  patentee,  or  the  person  having  his  rights,  sells  a  machine 
or  instrument  whose  sole  value  is  in  its  use,  he  receives  the  consid- 
eration for  its  use  and  he  parts  with  the  right  to  restrict  that  use. 
The  article,  in  the  language  of  the  court,  passes  without  the  limit  of 
the  monopoly.  That  is  to  say,  the  patentee  or  his  assignee  having  in 
the  act  of  sale  received  all  the  royalty  or  consideration  which  he 
claims  for  the  use  of  his  invention,  in  that  particular  machine  or  in- 
strument, it  is  open  to  tHe  use  of  the  purchaser  without  further 
restriction  on  account  of  the  monopoly  of  the  patentees. 

All  italics  in  quotations  from  opinions  are  ours. 

We  are  unable  to  see  any  principle  upon  which  the  ex- 
istence of  a  contract  between  the  manufacturer  and  his 
vendee  restricting  the  price  on  resale  can  give  right  of  action 
against  the  purchaser  from  his  vendee  which  is  denied  in 

*  It  is  said  in  the  brief  of  plaintiffs  counsel  here  that  the  Waltham 
V^atch  Ck>mpany  filed  a  brief  in  the  Sanatogen  Case  calling  to  the 
court's  attention  that  it  had  certain  litigation  pending  involving  the 
validity  of  written  contracts,  and  requested  the  Supreme  Court  not  to 
decide  "  any  such  question.**  Manifestly,  the  only  question  to  be  passed 
upon  was  that  propounded  by  the  certificate  of  the  court  below. 
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the  absence  of  such  contract,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  warn- 
ing notice.  In  each  case  the  purchaser  from  the  manufac- 
turer's vendee  has  knowledge  of  the  attempted  restriction; 
in  neither  case  is  there  privity  of  contract  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  purchaser  from  his  vendee ;  and  this  feature 
of  lack  of  privity  is  prominent  in  the  decision  of  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  CasCy  from  which  we  have  quoted.  Moreover,  in  the 
Victor  Case  the  reason  given  (243  U.  S.  497,  87  Sup.  Ct  414, 

61  L.  Ed. )  for  the  proposition  that  ^'  whatever  rights 

the  plaintiff  has  against  the  defendants  must  be  derived  from 
the  ^  license  notice '  attached  to  each  machine  "  is  that  ^  no 
contract  rights  existed  between^  them^  the  defendants  being 
only  'members  of  the  unlicensed  general  public,'  and  that 
the  sole  act  of  infringement  charged  against  the  defendants 
is  that  they  exceeded  the  terms  of  the  license  notice  by  ob- 
taining machines  from  the  plaintiff's  wholesale  or  retail 
agents  and  by  selling  them  at  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  the 
plaintiff." 

But  the  question  we  are  considering  is  set  at  rest  by  the 
recent  decision  in  the  Victor  Case^  for  it  there  expressly  ap- 
pears (243  U.  S.  495,  496,  37  Sup.  Ct.  412,  61  L.  Ed. ) 

that  the  plaintiff  (who  was  denied  relief)  had  with  each  of 
its  licensed  dealers  '*a  written  contract  in  which  all  the 
terms  of  '  the  license  notice '  are  in  substance  repeated,"  and 
that  the  dealer  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  machines  only  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  expressed  in  that  notice. 

The  instant  case  is  not  distinguished  from  the  otherwise 
controlling  decisions  cited  by  the  considerations  that  here 
the  purchases  from  the  retailers  were  covert  and  secret  and 
at  less  than  the  restricted  prices.  While  in  the  Sanatogen 
Case  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  [162]  price  at  which 
defendant  purchased  was  below  the  restricted  price,  in  the 
Victor  Case  it  was  expressly  alleged  that  the  dealers  were 
"induced  *  covertly  and  on  various  pretenses'"  to  violate 
their  contracts  with  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the  sales  were  at 
less  than  the  restricted  price& 

We  see  no  merit  in  the  contentions  earnestly  pressed  that 
the  plaintiff's  price  restrictions  were  incidental  only  to  the 
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building  up  of  its  business  and  procuring  the  widest  possible 
stable  market,  and  so  were  reasonable  and  proper,  as  being 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  especially  in  that  they  tended 
to  secure  constant,  uniform,  and  convenient  service  (includ- 
ing garage  and  repair  service) ,  which  could  not  be  had  un- 
less dealers  are  protected  against  price-cutting  competition. 
The  law  can  not ''  be  evaded  by  good  motives  " ;  it  is  ^  its  own 
measure  of  right  and  wrong,  of  what  it  permits  or  forbids, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  courts  can  not  be  set  up  against  it 
in  a  supposed  accoiomodation  of  its  policy  with  the  good 
intention  of  the  parties,  and,  it  may  be,  of  some  good  resulta" 
Standard  Samtary  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Vrdted  States^  226  U.  S.  20, 
49,  88  Sup.  Ct  9,  67  L.  Ed.  107 ;  International  Harvester  Co. 
V.  Missouri,  234  U.  S.  199,  34  Sup.  Ct.  859,  58  L.  Ed.  1276, 
52  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  525;  Thomsen  v.  Cayser,  243  U.  S.  66, 

86,  87  Sup.  Ct  353,  61  L.  Ed. ;  United  States  v.  Gt. 

Lakes  Towing  Co.  (D.  C.)  208  Fed.  733,  744. 

The  earnestness  with  which  the  validity  of  plaintiff's  price 
restrictions  has  been  pressed  upon  us  has  seemed  to  justify 
the  discussion  we  have  made  of  recent  authorities,  reference 
to  which,  especially  the  Sanatogen,  Victor,  and  Universal 
FUm  Cases  (the  two  latter  were  made  since  plaintiff's  origi- 
nal brief  was  prepared),  so  far  from  showing  a  tendency  to 
^^go  back  to  the  firm  ground  of  the  right  of  a  patentee  to 
absolutely  monopolize  the  vending,  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  the  patented  article,"  indicates  to  our  minds 
a  constantly  progressive  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  Victor  and  Universal  Film  Cases,  the  latest  utterances 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  questions  here  involved,  have, 
to  say  the  least,  marked  no  backward  step.  The  invalidity 
of  plaintiff's  price  restrictions  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  decisions  we  have  cited,  and  no  room  is  thus  left  for  the 
charge  of  unfair  competition  in  invading  these  restrictions. 

Of  the  territorial  restrictions  we  need  only  say  that  they 
can  not  make  valid  a  price  restriction  otherwise  invalid. 

The  decree  of  the  District  Court  dismissing  plaintiff's  bill 
is  affirmed. 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  CO.  v.  AMERICAN  STEEL  A 

WIRE  CO.  ET  AL. 

(District  Oourt,  D.  Massachiisetts.    October  17, 1916.) 

[244  Fed.  Rep.,  900.] 

Monopolies  28 — ^Right  ot  Action  iob  Damaobs. — ^Wbere  a  company 
attempted  to  monopolize  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  coated  wire 
nails,  and  as  part  of  its  plan  engaged  in  various  Illegal  and  unfair 
practices,  such  as  hindering  it9  competitors  from  obtaining  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  necessary  machines,  bribing  their  factory  employees 
to  disclose  factory  conditions  and  to  said  out  defective  goods,  and 
bribing  office  employes  to  disclose  the  names  of  their  customers  and 
their  contracts,  and  then  selling  to  such  customers  below  cost,  a 
competitor  attacked  in  these  ways  had  a  right  of  action  for  damages, 
under  Sherman  Act  July  2,  1890,  c.  647,  26  Stat.  209  (Ck>mp.  St 
1916,  l§  8820-^823),  since,  while  no  action  lies  under  that  act  fbr 
unfair  practices,  damages  are  recoverable  thereunder  for  monopolis- 
ing, or  attempting  to  monopolize,  and  acts  which  are  a  part  of  the 
monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  monopolize,  are  a  subject  for 
damages.* 

Monopolies  28 — ^Rioht  of  Action  fob  Damages — ^Pebsons  Liable. — 
Where  a  company  was  engaged  in  a  single  continuing  attempt  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  a  particular  business,  in  which  attempt  dif- 
ferent parties  Joined  successively,  and  by  which  a  competitor  was 
injured,  all  those  Joining  in  the  unlawful  attempt  at  different  times 
became  liable  for  whatever  injury  resulted  from  the  tortious  act  in 
which  he  participated. 

Monopolies  28 — ^Rioht  of  Action  fob  Damages — ^Pebsons  LrAmjg, — 
A  party  participating  in  a  company*s  attempt  to  monopolize  a  par- 
ticular business  need  not  expect  to  profit  by  his  illegal  conduct,  in 
order  to  render  him  liable. 

MoNOPOUEs  28 — Actions  fob  Damages — ^Pleading. — In  an  action  for 
damages,  caused  by  a  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
l!ie  manufacture  and  Interstate  sale  of  coated  wire  nails,  a  count 
containing  no  description  of  the  trade  or  of  the  business  situation  to 
which  the  alleged  conspiracy  or  combination  applied,  and  which 
did  not  describe  plaintiff's  business,  or  that  of  defendant,  and  whidi 
contained  no  allegations  that  defendant's  acts  were  intended  to 
affect  anybody  but  plaintiff,  nor  that  they  were  part  of  any  general 
scheme  or  conspiracy  relating  to,  and  affecting  in  any  broad  or  sub- 
stantial manner,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  nails,  or  that  they 
did  or  could  effect  such  manufacture  and  sale  generally,  was  in- 
sufficient 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1917,  by  West  Publishing  Ck>mpaiiy. 
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Monopolies  28 — ^Pleading — ^Essentials  of  Declasation. — ^In  an  action 
against  an  illegal  monopoly  for  damages  under  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  declaration  must  describe  the  conditions  In  the  trade  In  ques- 
tion, the  alleged  conspiracy  j[)r  combination,  and  the  business  of 
plaintiff,  and  the  effect  thereon  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  or  com- 
bination, sufficiently  so  that  the  court  can  see  that  its  acts  might 
have  affected  the  general  conditions  in  the  trade,  and  that  plaintiff's 
business  and  situation  were  such  that  it  might  have  been  damaged 
by  its  conduct 

At  law.  Action  by  the  American  Steel  Co.  against  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and  others.  On  demurrer.  De- 
murrer overruled  as  to  the  first  count  and  sustained  as  to  the 
second  coimt. 

McLeUan^  Carney  dk  Brickley,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  plain- 
tiff. 

Elbridge  R.  Anderson^  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  defendant 
Baackes. 

Samuel  D.  Elmore^  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  defendants  Ayres 
and  J.  C.  Pearson  Co. 

[301]  Morton,  District  Judge.  This  is  an  action  for  three- 
fold damages  under  the  Sherman  Act  (26  Stat.  209).  The 
business  in  question  is  that  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
coated  wire  nails.  The  first  count  charges  a  monopoly  or 
attempted  monopoly  in  such  manufacture  and  sale;  the  sec- 
ond, a  combination  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  in 
respect  thereto.  The  defendants  have  demurred;  and  the 
question  is  whether  the  declaration  states  a  cause  of  action. 
It  covers,  without  the  annexed  exhibits,  74  closely  printed 
pages,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  restate  or  summarize  it. 

As  to  the  first  count :  This  count  describes,  as  I  construe  it, 
the  following  business  situation : 

A  group  of  men  planned  to  obtain  a  monopolistic  control 
of  the  manufacture  and  first-hand  sale  of  wire  nails.  To  this 
end,  after  two  abortive  attempts,  they  organized  the  prin- 
cipal defendant,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Wire  Co.),  which  se- 
cured control  of  76  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of  such 
nails  in  the  United  States. 

Coated  wire  nails  are  made  from  wire  nails  by  a  further 
prociess  of  manufacture,  and  constitute,  evidently,  a  separate 
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article  of  commerce.  The  Wire  Co.  (to  discnsB  the  case 
first  with  reference  to  it  alone  and  consider  the  other  de- 
fendants later),  thus  producing  or  controlling  three-quarters 
of  all  uncoated  wire  nails,  determined  to  acquire  a  monopoly 
in  the  manufacture  and  first-hand  sale  of  coated  wire  nails. 
The  plan  which  it  adopted  to  accomplish  that  result  was, 
broadly  speaking,  to  create  such  difficulties  for  its  competi- 
tors— first,  in  the  manufacture,  and,  second,  in  the  sale,  of 
coated  wire  nails — as  to  drive  out  of  the  business  all  of  them 
with  whom  it  was  unable  to  come  to  term& 

The  details  of  what  was  done  in  carrying  out  this  plan 
varied  with  different  competitors.  On  the  manufacturing 
side,  some  were  hindered  in  obtaining  their  raw  material 
(nails,  rods,  or  wire),  and  some  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
machinery;  some  were  secretly  attacked  by  bribing  their 
factory  employees  to  disclose  their  factory  conditions,  and 
to  send  out  defective  goods,  so  that  their  trade  was  lost;  and 
various  other  expedients  were  resorted  to,  to  make  manu- 
facture of  coated  wire  nails  by  the  defendant's  competitors 
difficult  or  impossible.  On  the  selling  side,  competitors  were 
attacked  by  bribing  their  office  employees  to  inform  the  de- 
fendant as  to  their  customers  and  contracts,  and  then  selling 
to  these  customers  below  cost,  and  by  a  general  policy  of 

selling  below  cost  when  competition  developed,  until  the 
competitor  was  forced  out  of  that  market,  or  out  of  business. 

Other  methods,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail, 
were  also  used  by  the  Wire  Company  to  hinder  and  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  coated  wire  nails  by  its  competitors. 

Without  particularizing  further,  it  is  enough  to  say  that, 
on  the  allegations  of  the  decli^ration,  the  defendant's  con- 
duct and  methods  were  lawless  and  indefensible.  They  were 
adopted,  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  or  putting 
out  of  business  each  separate  competitor  on  whom  they  were 
practiced,  but  as  coordinated  movements  in  a  campaign  hav- 
ing as  its  object  the  elimination  of  all  effective  competiticm 
[302]  with  the  defendants  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
coated  wire  nails.  The  result  was  that,  in  large  and  im- 
portant commercial  districts  comprising  many  States,  the 
defendants  were  successful,  and  all  effective  competition  was 
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destroyed.  The  defendants'  campaign  was  inaugurated  years 
before  the  plaintiff  came  into  the  business;  but  it  was  con- 
tinued thereafter  along  the  same  lines,  and  in  pursuance  of 
it  the  plaintiff  was  attacked  in  several  of  the  ways  above 
mentioned,  and  was  damaged. 

[1]  It  is  urged  for  the  defendant  that  an  action  does  not 
lie  under  the  Sherman  Act  for  unfair  business  practices, 
which  of  course  is  true.  But  the  first  count  of  the  declara- 
tion plainly  sets  up  a  claim  for  damages  for  an  illegal  mo- 
nopoly, or  an  attempted  monopoly,  in  coated  wire  nails;  and 
the  illegal  and  unfair  practices  are  alleged  only  in  connection 
therewith,  and  as  part  thereof.  The  thing  forbidden  by  the 
statute,  and  for  which  damages  may  be  recovered,  is  monopo- 
lizing, or  attempting  to  monopolize.  These  would  usually 
involve — and  are  here  alleged  to  have  involved — ^many  sepa- 
rate acts,  each  of  which,  so  far  as  it  was  part  of  the  monopo- 
lizing, or  attempt  to  monopolize,  would  be  forbidden,  and 
therefore  a  subject  for  damages  under  the  statute.  The  de- 
fendant had  a  perfect  right,  for  instance,  so  far  as  the  Sher- 
man Act  goes,  to  undersell  the  plaintiff  in  ordinary  business 
competition,  or  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  plaintiff  out 
of  business.  It  had  no  right  to  do  so  as  part  of  a  plan  to 
drive  everybody  out  of  the  trade  in  order  to  obtain  a  monop- 
oly for  itself,  which  is  what  is  alleged.  Swift  v.  United 
States,  196  U.  S.  375,  896,  25  Sup.  Ct.  276,  49  L.  Ed.  518; 
Monarch  Tobacco  Works  v.  American  Tobacco  Co.  (C.  C.) 
165  Fed.  774.  The  first  count  of  the  declaration  states  a 
cause  of  action  against  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  and  against  Baackes,  its  vice  president,  director, 
and  general  sales  manager. 

There  remains  the  further  question  under  this  count 
whether  it  states  a  case  against  the  other  defendants,  viz, 
J.  C.  Pearson  Company,  J.  C.  Pearson  Company  (Inc.),  and 
Frank  C.  Ayres.  Ayres  was  treasurer,  director,  and  general 
manager  of  J.  C.  Pearson  Company,  he  was  president  of  J.  C. 
Pearson  Company  (Inc.).  J.  C.  Pearson  Company  (Inc.), 
succeeded  J.  C.  Pearson  Company  as  selling  agent  of  the 
Wire  Company  on  June  30, 1913,  and  has  since  acted  in  that 
capacity.    For  several  years  before  that  date,  the  relations 
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between  the  Wire  Company  and  J.  C.  Pearson  Company 
were  evidently  close,  though  it  is  not  alleged  specifically  that 
the  latter  acted  as  agent  of  the  former. 

[2,  3]  The  plaintiff  began  business  January  1,  1912,  and 
has  continued  it  up  to  the  present  time.  During  all  this 
period  the  Wire  Company  has  been  carrying  out  its  plan,  as 
above  outlined,  for  monopolizing,  or  attempted  monopoliz- 
ing, the  manufacture  and  sale  of  coated  wire  nails.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  period  J.  C.  Pearson  Company  know- 
ingly and  actively  cooperated  with  and  assisted  the  Wire 
Company  in  so  doing.  Since  June  30,  1913,  J.  C.  Pearson 
Company  (Inc.),  has  been  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing;  all 
its  stock  is  owned  by  the  Wire  Company.  Both  of  the  Pear- 
son companies  and  [303]  Ayres,  through  whom  they  acted, 
are  alleged  to  have  been  engaged  in  an  attempt,  various  acts 
in  connection  with  which  are  set  forth  in  detail,  to  monopolize 
the  trade  in  question  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wire  Company. 
There  were  not  successive  attempts  by  the  Wire  Company  to 
secure  a  monopoly;  there  was  a  single  continuing  one,  in 
which  different  parties  joined  successively,  and  by  which  the 
plaintiff  was  injured.  Everybody  who  joined  in  the  unlaw- 
ful attempt  became  liable  for  whatever  injury  resulted  from 
the  tortious  act  in  which  he  participated.  United  Stalett  v. 
Nunnemacfiery  7  Bissell,  111,  123,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,902;  At- 
lantic <&  Pacific  R.  B.  Co.  v.  Laird,  164  U.  S.  393, 396, 17  Sup. 
Ct  120,  41  L.  Ed.  486.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  defendant 
should  expect  to  profit  by  his  illegal  conduct  in  order  to 
render  him  liable  therefor.  Commowwealth  v.  Harley,  7 
Mete.  (Mass.)  462.  Whether  this  coimt  can  be  supported,  as 
the  plaintiff  contends,  as  alleging  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
trade,  without  an  explicit  allegation  to  that  effect,  is  doubt- 
ful ;  but,  upon  the  ground  stated,  it  seems  to  me  good  against 
all  the  defendants. 

As  to  the  second  count :  The  second  count  is  f oimded  upon 
an  alleged  combination  and  conspiracy,  under  the  same 
statute  (section  1),  among  the  defendants  in  restraint  of  the 
manufacture  and  interstate  sale  of  coated  wire  nails. 

[4]  This  count  omits  many  of  what  seem  to  me  to  be  im- 
portant allegations  in  the  first  count.    It  contains  no  de- 
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scription  of  the  trade  or  of  the  business  situation  to  which  the 
alleged  conspiracy  or  combination  applied.  It  does  not  de- 
scribe, either  the  business  of  the  plaintiff,  or  that  of  the  de- 
fendant. There  is  no  allegation  that  the  defendant's  acts 
were  intended  to  affect  anybody  but  the  plaintiff,  nor  that 
they  were  part  of  any  general  scheme  or  conspiracy  relating 
to  and  affecting  in  any  broad  or  substantial  manner,  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product  in  question,  nor  that 
they  did  or  could  affect  generally  such  manufacture  and 
sale. 

[5]  It  is  well  settled  that  a  declaration  under  this  section 
must  describe  (a)  conditions  in  the  trade  in  question;  (b) 
the  alleged  conspiracy  or  omibination ;  and  (c)  the  business 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  effect  thereon  of  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy or  combination,  sufficiently,  so  that  the  court  can  see 
that  the  defendant's  acts  might  have  affected  general  condi- 
tions in  the  trade  in  questioii,  and  that  the  plaintiff's  business 
and  situation  were  such  that  it  might  have  been  damaged  by 
the  defendant's  conduct. 

Applying  this  test,  it  is  clear  that  the  second  count  is  in- 
sufficient.   The  demurrer  to  it  must  be  sustained. 

Demurrer  overruled  as  to  first  count;  sustained  as  to  sec- 
ond count 


FORD  MOTOR  CO.  v.  BENJAMIN  E.  BOONE  (INC.), 

ET  AL. 

(Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit.    August  20,  1917,) 

[244  Fed.  Rep.,  335.] 

TBADE-MABKS  and  TbADK-NAMES  73(1) — ^UnFAIB  Ck>KPETITION — Deckp- 

TTVB  Practices. — ^Even  admitting  the  so-called  agency  contracts  of 
plaintiff  manufacturer  of  the  Ford  car,  whereby  the  so-called  agent 
is  required  to  sell  at  a  fixed  uniform  list  price,  and  only  to  persons 
buying  for  immediate  use,  and  not  for  resale,  to  be  invalid,  it  is 
unfair  competition  for  defendants,  buying  them  from  such  an  agent 
and  reselling  at  less  than  list  price,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving,  to 
use  plaintiff's  trade-mark  after  the  manner  of  a  regular  Ford 
agency,  and  to  advertise  that  they  are  "  Ford  agents  "  and  a  "  Ford 
auto  agency."  • 

•  Syllabus  copyrighted,  1917,  by  West  Publishing  Company. 
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Sales  457 — Conditional  Sales. — ^A  contract  between  the  manufac- 
turer of  automobiles  and  one  whom  it  purports  to  appoint  agent 
for  tlielr  sale,  in  limited  territory,  and  only  to  users  residing  therein, 
and  only  at  list  retail  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer,  and  by  which 
It  agrees  with  him  that  in  consideration  of  his  paying  85  per  cent 
of  such  price,  and  of  his  promise  to  sell  only  in  such  territory,  and 
only  to  a  user,  and  only  for  such  stipulated  price.  It  will  consign 
the  cars  to  him,  but  will  retain  title  till  it  shall  have  received  the 
full  consideration,  if  constituting  a  sale,  constitutes  a  conditional 
sale,  transferring  a  qualified  title,  though  the  85  per  cent  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid  before  it  parts  with  possession  of  the  cars;  titU* 
passing  only  on  compliance  with  the  other  conditions  constituting 
part  of  the  consideration. 

Contracts  110(7) — Conditional  Sale  of  Patented  Automobiles — 
Vaudity. — Stipulation  in  sales  to  retailers  by  the  patentee  manu> 
facturer  of  automobiles  by  which  it  retains  title  till  the  cars  have 
been  resold  to  a  user  at  a  stipulated  price  is  not  invalid  as  between 
them,  as  against  the  public  policy;  the  manufacturer  not  being  in 
exclusive  control  of  an  article  of  commerce  for  which  there  is  no 
substantial  substitute,  but  controlling  only  one  of  many  similar  de- 
vices which  may  be  purchased  on  the  open  market,  and  the  contract, 
so  far  as  appears,  not  interfering  with  the  free  play  of  wholesome 
competition. 

Appeal  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Oregon ;  Robert  S.  Bean,  Judge. 

Suit  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  against  Benjamin  E. 
Boone,  Incorporated,  and  others.  Bill  dismissed,  and  plain- 
tiff appeals.    Reversed,  with  directions. 

[886]  Piatt  rfi  Piatt  and  McDougal  &  McDougd,  all  of 
Portland,  Oreg.  {Alfred  Lucking  and  L.  B.  Robertson^  both 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Harrison  G.  Plattj  of  Portland,  Oreg., 
of  counsel),  for  appellant. 

Littlefield  <&  Maguire^  of  Portland,  Oreg.  (£*.  F.  Littte- 
fleldj  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  of  counsel),  for  appellees. 

Before  Gilbert  and  Hunt,  Circuit  Judges,  and  Dietrich, 
District  Judge. 

Dietrich,  District  Judge.  The  plaintiff  company  is  the 
manufacturer  of  the  Ford  automobile.  It  maintains  what 
it  calls  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  its  cars  and  extras,  and  for 
repair  work,  at  Portland,  Oreg.  The  defendants  are  en- 
gaged in  a  general  automobile  business  in  that  city,  but  have 
neyer  been  ftuthorized  by  the  plaintiff,  either  as  agents  or 
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otherwise,  to  sell  its  products.  The  sait  is  brought  to  re- 
strain them  from  engaging  in  what  the  plaintiff  claims  to  be 
unfair  practices,  by  which  its  rights  are  violated  and  the  pub- 
lic is  deceived.  Upon  the  defendants'  motion  the  bill  was 
dismissed  in  the  lower  court,  and  the  plaintiff  appeals. 

Sketching  the  complaint  a  little  more  fully,  it  shows  that 
for  about  12  years  last  past  the  plaintiff  has  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  automobiles  invented  by  it, 
and  commonly  known  as  the  "  Ford  car,"  **  Ford  automobile," 
or  ^^  Ford,"  the  same  being  fully  protected  by  patents ;  that 
it  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  advertising  the  ^'  Ford," 
and  by  reason  of  its  inherent  merit  and  as  a  result  of  such 
advertising  the  ^^Ford"  has  come  into  great  public  favor; 
that  in  advertising  plaintiff  has  very  generally  used  two 
trade-marks  duly  registered  and  fully  protected  by  the 
United  States  copyright  and  trade-mark  laws,  namely,  a 
design  known  to  the  trade  and  the  public  as  the  ^^  winged 
pyramid,"  which  carries  in  script  the  word  "Ford"  above 
the  words  "  The  Universal  Car,"  and  also  the  word  "  Ford  " 
in  script;  that  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  the  plaintiff  ap- 
points agents  in  limited  territories  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  such  agents  are  de- 
fined by  a  imiform  contract;  that  in  connection  with  the 
signs  on  their  buildings  and  windows,  and  their  advertising 
by  the  use  of  cards,  letter  heads,  and  other  printed  matter, 
such  agents  are  required  to  use  the  word  "  Ford  "  or  "  Fords  " 
in  dress  and  style  resembling  such  trade-marks  or  designs, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  such  common  use  by  the  plaintiff 
and  its  agents  it  has  come  to  be  understood  generally  by  the 
public  that  persons  making  use  of  such  expressions  and  de- 
signs are  duly  authorized  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  plaintiff's 
product  in  the  territory  where  such  advertising  is  used;  that, 
although  they  are  without  any  authority  whatsover  from  the 
plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  public  and  of 
fraudulently  and  unfairly  diverting  the  plaintiff's  trade, 
which  belongs  to  it  and  its  authorized  agents,  and  of  causing 
the  public  to  believe  that  the  defendants  are  the  plaintiff's 
authorized  agents,  they,  the  defendants,  have  made  and  are 
making,  and  threaten  to  continue  to  make,  certain  false  and 
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misleading  representations,  particularly  in  that:  First,  they 
maintain  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  their  business  building 
the  word  "Fords";  second,  they  have  caused  to  be  printed 
and  use  certain  [387]  posters  upon  oil  cans  containing  au- 
tomobile oil  upon  which  posters  is  a  winged  pyramid,  with 
the  script  word  "  Ford  "  thereon,  imitative  of  the  plaintiff's 
trade-mark,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  poster  the  words  "  Ben- 
jamin E.  Boone  &  Co.,  Ford  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon"; 
third,  they  falsely  and  fraudulently  represent  to  prospective 
purchasers  of  Ford  cars  that  they  are  Ford  agents,  and  that 
they  obtain  Ford  cars  in  quantity  from  the  plaintiff's  fac- 
tories; fourth,  they  have  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  Port- 
land classified  index  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company's  directory  the  following:  "  Boone,  Benj.  E.  &  Co., 
Ford  Auto  Agency,  514  Alder  St.,  Main  3966";  fifth,  they 
have  importuned  certain  of  the  plaintiff's  "  agents  "  to  breach 
their  "  agency  "  contracts  with  the  plaintiff,  and  in  collusion 
with  such  agents  they  have  sent  in  to  plaintiff's  factories 
false  and  fictitious  orders  for  cars;  sixth,  they  have  adver- 
tised in  the  local  papers  the  sale  of  Ford  automobiles  which 
they  fraudulently  obtained  through  the  plaintiff's  agents,  at 
prices  greatly  below  the  regular,  advertised,  retail  selling 
price  of  the  plaintiff's  cars. 

The  significance  and  materiality  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
specifications  depend  largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  effect 
we  give  to  the  plaintiff's  "  agency  contract,"  which  the  de- 
fendants contend  is  invalid.  This  contract  is  of  great  length, 
and  we  refer  to  such  features  only  as  have  direct  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  its  validity.  It  purports  to  appoint  an 
^^  agent "  for  the  sale  of  the  plaintiff's  cars  and  of  accessories 
and  parts,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  making  repairs.  The 
right  of  the  '^  agent "  to  sell  is  limited  to  certain  defined  ter- 
ritory. He  may  sell  cars  only  to  users  residing  in  such  ter- 
ritory, and  only  at  the  list  retail  prices  fixed  by  the  plaintiff. 
He  must  pay  85  per  cent  of  such  list  price  in  advance  at  the 
time  of  ordering  the  cars,  and  must  pay  freight  charges  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  the  transportation  of  the  cars 
from  the  factory  to  the  agency,  as  well  as  taxes  and  insur- 
ance, and  must  suffer  such  loss,  if  any,  as  is  sustained  by 
injury  to  the  cars  from  the  time  they  leave  the  factory  until 
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they  are  delivered  to  the  purchasing  user.  The  86  per  cent 
cash  advance  is  the  full  money  consideration  which  the  plain- 
tiff receives,  but  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  it  retains 
complete  title  until  a  bill  of  sale  signed  by  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  vendee,  who  shall  be  only  a  user,  that  is,  one  who 
purchases  for  immediate  use,  and  not  for  resale.  Additional 
compensation  is  provided  for  the  "agent'*  over  and  above 
the  16  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  by  way  of  graduated  com- 
missions, depending  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  sales  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  "  agent "  is  required  to  "  maintain  on  his 
own  account  and  at  his  own  expense  a  place  of  business  and 
properly  equipped  repair  shop,  *  ♦  ♦  and  shall  employ 
competent,  efficient  salesmen,"  and  the  plaintiff  is  not  to  be 
held  responsible  "  for  the  rent,  taxes,  wages,  or  other  charges 
or  liabilities  of  any  nature,"  arising  out  of  or  in  connection 
with  such  business.  Provision  is  also  made  for  advertising 
and  for  many  other  details.  The  defendants'  contention  in 
brief  is  that,  while  the  instrument  is  adroitly  phrased,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  relation  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  other  party,  whom  we  shall  call  the  consignee,  the 
appearance  of  an  agency,  they  in  reality  stand  in  the  relation 
to  each  other  of  vendor  and  vendee. 

[33S]  [1]  The  first  question  is  whether  or  not,  even  if 
we  assume  the  invalidity  of  the  agency  contract,  the  defend- 
ants may,  in  the  conduct  of  their  business,  engage  in  the  de- 
ceptive practices  pointed  out  in  the  first  four  specifications. 
It  is  too  narrow  a  view  to  take  of  the  scope  of  the  doctrine 
of  unfair  competition  to  say,  as  is  suggested,  that  there  can 
be  no  unfair  competition  in  such  case  because  admittedly 
the  defendants  are  selling  genuine  "Ford"  cars.  If  there 
is  no  advantage  to  them  and  no  corresponding  disadvantage 
to  the  plaintiff,  why  the  pretense  of  being  a  Ford  agency? 
The  purchase  of  an  automobile  is  not  like  the  purchase  of  a 
sack  of  potatoes.  An  automobile  is  a  complex  mechanism, 
designed  to  be  used  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Parts 
wear  out  and  must  be  replaced.  The  ordinary  purchaser 
realizes  that  he  is  incompetent  to  judge  whether  in  all  respects 
an  offered  car  is  up  to  the  manufacturer's  advertised  stand- 
ard. It  is  a  consideration  of  some  importance  to  him  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  maker  or  its  recognized  agent    He 
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desires  the  assnranoe  that  the  article  he  purchases  is  stand- 
ard; that  it  has  the  maker's  guaranty;  that  he  will  be  able 
to  procure  parts  and  accessories  as  he  may  need  them;  and, 
of  course,  that  no  question  will  be  raised  touching  his  title. 
Obviously  the  defendants  could  not  give  a  prospective  pur- 
chaser all  of  these  assurances.  If  they  are  rightfully  in  pos- 
session of  new  ^  Fords,"  they  may,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sell 
them  where  and  to  whom  they  please,  and  as  an  inducement 
they  may  cut  the  plaintiff's  price,  but  they  can  not,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  its  agents,  thus  do  it  the  double  wrong  of  pirat- 
ing upon  its  patronage,  and  also  injuring  it  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public,  by  making  it  appear  to  be  actually  selling  its 
cars  at  different  prices,  while  professing  to  maintain  the  same 
price  for  all.  Such  deceptive  practices  are  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  unfair  competition. 

"A  dlstinctlye  name  of  a  place  of  business  wlU  be  protected  as  a 
trade-name  against  nse  or  imitation  by  others.  Deceptive  signs  and 
names  upon  a  place  of  business  or  deceptive  dress  of  a  store  wiU  be 
enjoined.  The  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  distinctive  name  or 
sign  in  a  particular  locality  may  be  acquired."    38  Gyc.  826. 

It  is  suggested  in  their  brief  that  the  defendants  did  not 
expressly  claim  or  advertise  that  they  were  ^'  agents  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company."  It  is  true  that  they  did  not,  by  ad- 
vertisement or  otherwise,  make  such  claim  with  precision  or 
in  technical  language,  but  such  a  defense  is  as  common  as 
it  is  futile.  As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  Celluloid 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  CeUonite  Mfg.  Co.  (C.  C.)  32  Fed.  97 : 

**  It  is  not  identical  with  the  complainant's  name.  That  would  be 
too  gross  an  invasion  of  the  complainants  rights.  Similarity,  not 
identity,  is  the  usual  recourse  when  one  party  seeks  to  benefit  himself 
by  the  good  name  of  another.  What  similarity  is  sufllcient  to  effect  the 
object  has  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  its  own  circumstances. 
We  may  say,  generally,  that  a  similarity  which  would  be  likely  to 
deceive  or  mislead  an  ordinary,  unsuspecting  customer  is  obnoxious 
to  the  law.'' 

The  defendants  used  plaintiff's  trade-mark  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  regular  Ford  agency.  They  falsely  and  with  the 
intent  to  deceive  advertised  that  they  were  ^^Ford  agents,'' 
and  that  they  are  a  ^  Ford  auto  agency,"  and  for  the  same 
purpose  they  have  fraudulently  rep  [889]  resented  to  pros* 
pective  piut^asers  of  Ford  cars  that  they  were  ^'Ford 
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agenta*'  Admittedly  they  resorted  to  these  practices  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
means  employed  were  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  It  may 
be  that  some  people,  with  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions, 
would  purchase  cars  from  the  defendants  for  $25  below  the 
current  price,  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  may  very  well  be 
assumed  that  others  would  prefer  to  pay  the  additional  $25 
for  the  assurances  and  security  supposed  to  attend  purchases 
through  a  regular  agency,  and  in  its  enjoyment  of  the  trade 
which  would  naturally  come  to  it  from  this  latter  class  the 
plaintiff  is  entitled  to  protection  against  the  defendants' 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices. 

[2]  Passing  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  validity  of  the 
agency  contract:  The  defendants  attach  controlling  signifi- 
cance to  the  fact  that  the  consignee  must  pay  the  full  money 
consideration  before  or  at  the  time  he  receives  the  cars ;  the 
argument  being  that  such  payment  ipso  facto  operates  to 
transfer  an  unqualified  title,  notwithstanding  the  express 
agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  contrary.  It  is  urged  that 
the  contract  is  only  an  adroit  attempt  to  avoid  the  effect  of 
certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  BohhS'MerriU  Co.  v.  Straus^  210  U.  S.  339,  28  Sup. 
Ct.  722,  52  L.  Ed.  1086,  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  John  D. 
Park  cfe  Sons,  220  U.  S.  373,  81  Sup.  Ct  376,  65  L.  Ed.  502, 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Urdted  States^  226  U.  S.  20, 
33  Sup.  Ct.  9,  57  L.  Ed.  107,  Bauer  d:  Cie.  v.  O'Donnell,  229 
U.  S.  1,  33  Sup.  a.  616,  57  L.  Ed.  1041,  50  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.) 
1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  150,  and  Straus  v.  American  Pub- 
lishers'  Ass'n,  231  U.  S.  222,  34  Sup.  Ct.  84,  58  L.  Ed.  192, 
L.  R.  A.  1915A,  1099,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  369,  and  that  it  runs 
counter  to  the  principles  recognized  in  Straus  v.  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Co.  (No.  374)  243  U.  S.  490,  37  Sup.  Ct  412, 
61  L.  Ed.  — ,  decided  April  9, 1917,  and  perhaps  of  the  com- 
panion case,  Motion  Picture  Patent  Co.  v.  Universal  FUm 
Co.,  243  U.  S.  502,  37  Sup.  Ct  416,  61  L.  Ed.  — ,  decided  at 
the  same  time.  The  plaintiff  cites,  among  others,  Bement 
V.  National  Harrow  Co.,  186  XT.  S.  70,  22  Sup.  Ct.  747,  46  L. 
Ed.  1058,  and  United  States  v.  Keystone  Watch  Co.  (D.  C.) 
218  Fed.  502,  514.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  plaintiff, 
before  parting  with  possession  of  its  cars,  requires  the  pay- 
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ment  by  the  consignee  of  the  entire  money  conaderation 
which  it  expects  to  receive.  Indeed,  if  the  aggregate  of  the 
sales  consummated  by  the  consignee  in  a  year  exceeds  a  cer- 
tain amount,  the  plaintiff  is  under  obligation  to  return  to 
it  a  part  of  the  advance  payment,  by  way  of  commissions. 
The  defendants'  contention,  however,  ignores  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  considerations  deemed  by  the  plaintiff  to  be 
valuable,  and  without  the  promise  of  which  it  would  doubt- 
leas  decline  to  enter  into  the  contract.  It  agrees  with  the 
consignee  that,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  85  per  cent  of 
the  list  retail  price  and  of  his  promise  to  sell  only  within 
a  certain  territory  to  a  user  for  a  stipulated  price,  it  will  con- 
sign the  car  to  him,  but  will  retain  title  thereto  until  it  shall 
have  received  the  full  consideration.  May  the  consignee, 
knowing  that  the  plaintiff  will  not  deal  with  him  unless  he 
executes  such  a  contract,  assent  to  all  of  such  [340]  condi- 
tions, but  with  the  intention  of  abiding  by  only  one  of  them, 
and,  upon  the  performance  of  this  one,  secure  the  absolute 
title  to  the  car!  If,  instead  of  providing  for  the  consignee's 
possession  as  soon  as  he  pays  the  stipulated  amount,  it  were 
agreed  that  the  plaintiff  should  retain  possession  and  deliver 
only  to  the  purchasing  user,  could  the  consignee  require  de- 
livery to  himself,  or  to  a  dealer  for  resale?  Or,  if,  instead 
of  receiving  payment  of  85  per  cent,  the  plaintiff  received 
but  80  or  84  per  cent,  with  the  understanding  that  the  right, 
and  the  only  right,  obtained  by  the  consignee  was  to  have 
possession  of  the  car,  with  the  power  to  negotiate  a  sale 
thereof  to  a  user,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  only,  the  plaintiff 
would  be  bound  to  convey  the  title  upon  receiving  the  re- 
maining 5  per  cent,  or  1  per  cent,  as  the  case  might  be,  would 
there  be  any  doubt  of  the  retention  of  the  title  by  the  plain- 
tiff, with  the  right  to  decline  to  convey  to  anyone  other  than 
the  purchasing  user  ?  But  other  considerations  are  sometimes 
quite  as  valuable  as  the  money  to  be  paid  for  an  article. 

Admittedly  the  plaintiff  has  the  right  to  sell  its  cars  where 
and  to  whom  it  may  choose,  and  for  such  price  as  it  may  see 
fit.  It  may  decline  to  deal  with  the  trade  at  all,  and,  dis- 
pensing with  middlemen,  sell  directly  to  users,  by  mail,  or 
through  traveling  salesmen  or  local  agents.  Accordingly  it 
may  lawfully  appoint  an  agent  at  Portland  authorized  to 
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sell  its  cars,  limiting  his  authority  to  sales  within  a  pre- 
scribed territory,  and  to  users,  and  for  a  fixed  price ;  and  it 
may  impose  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale  that  it  will  not 
pass  title  except  to  the  ultimate  user  and  after  such  price 
has  been  paid  in  full.  In  short,  the  plaintiff  may  lawfully 
do  precisely  what  it  professes  to  be  doing  under  the  existing 
contract,  and  the  question  therefore  is  not  whether  its  object 
is  legitimate,  but  whether  the  means  it  employs  are  unlawful 
or  are  for  some  other  reason  ineffective.  Even  if  it  be  held 
that  the  contract  under  consideration  does  not  create  an 
agency  in  the  strict  sense,  but  in  effect  provides  for  a  sale, 
it  is  still  clearly  the  understanding  of  the  parties  that  it  is 
a  conditional  or  restricted  sale,  and  that  the  title  to  the  cars 
passes  only  upon  a  compliance  with  the  other  conditions,  as 
well  as  that  of  paying  the  85  per  cent. 

[3]  The  intent  of  the  parties  is  clear  enough,  and  the  only 
question  is  whether  effect  can  be  given  to  such  intent.  It 
being  a  well-recognized  principle  of  law  that  the  vendor  may 
retain  title  to  the  thing  sold  until  the  full  stipulated  consid- 
eration therefor  shall  have  been  paid  {Bailey  v.  Baker  Ice 
Mack.  Co.,  239  U.  S.  268,  36  Sup.  Ct.  50,  60  L.  Ed.  275),  it 
would  seem  that,  if  we  are  to  hold  the  stipulation  to  that 
effect  in  this  contract  invalid,  it  must  be  because  under  the 
circimistances  of  the  case  such  a  transaction  would  be  vio- 
lative of  some  rule  or  principle  of  public  policy.  But,  when 
the  conditions  are  analyzed,  what  public  interest  would  be 
subserved  by  striking  down  the  contract  and  thwarting  the 
intent  of  the  parties  thereto?  As  already  suggested,  it  would 
be  entirely  possible  for  the  plaintiff  to  accomplish  all  the 
objects  which  it  seeks  under  the  present  plan,  by  marketing 
its  product  through  its  own  agencies,  so  constituted  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  its  salesmen  were  its  agents  merely, 
and  not  vendees.  But,  were  it  otherwise,  what  benefit  would 
result  to  the  public  by  open  [  841  ]ing  the  door  for  the  bush- 
whacking competition  which,  and  which  only,  is  likely  to 
follow  f  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plaintiff  has  no 
monopoly  of  the  automobile  business,  but  only  of  one  out  of 
almost  innumerable  kinds  of  cars,  all  differing  in  detail  one 
from  the  other,  but  of  the  same  general  type  and  all  designed 
to  be  used  in  the  same  general  manner,  and  for  the  same  gen- 
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eral  purpose.  If,  as  was  admitted  to  be  the  fact  in  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Patents  Company  Case,  the  plaintiff's  car  were 
wholly  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  great  industry, 
and  if  its  plan  of  marketing  were  such  as  to  constitute  an 
instrument  of  oppression  or  favoritism,  then  the  courts 
should  perhaps  be  astute  to  discover  means  by  which  to  dis- 
organize its  system  and  to  encourage  competitive  effort  as 
between  the  salesmen  or  distributors  of  its  product;  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  Whatever  its  merits,  the  Ford  car  is  not, 
except  in  the  most  remotely  relative  sense,  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  public  or  any  group  thereof,  or  any  indi- 
vidual. There  are  other  automobiles  in  great  variety  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  has  need  and  desires  to  purchase,  some 
cheaper,  some  more  expensive,  some  less  efficient,  some  more 
efficient,  some  less  attractive  in  appearance,  others  more  at- 
tractive. Cole  Motor  Car  Co.  v.  Hurst  (C.  C.  A.  5th)  228 
Fed.  280,  284,  142  C.  C.  A.  572.  Obviously,  therefore,  the 
public  already  has  competition  to  the  fullest  extent  desir- 
able, not  a  competition  entailing  the  waste  of  duplication 
and  overlapping  effort  in  marketing  the  product,  with  spo- 
radic price  cutting  of  an  irrational  sort,  but  the  competition 
of  many  products,  each  independently  seeking  public  favor, 
against  one  of  like  character,  but  slightly  different.  Is  not 
each  manufacturer  now  under  the  highest  sort  of  pressure 
from  without?  Must  it  not  be  alert  to  discover  new  im- 
provements and  conveniences  and  to  keep  down  to  the  mini- 
mum the  cost  of  construction  and  distribution?  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge  that  fortunes  are  spent  in  advertis- 
ing these  competitive  products,  in  an  effort  to  attract  and 
cultivate  public  favor.  Under  such  conditions  will  the  pub- 
lic be  benefited  by  requiring  the  manufacturer  to  assume  the 
ftuilier  burden  of  internal  guerrilla  competition,  with  the 
confusion  and  waste  entailed  thereby?  It  is  futile  to  say 
that  such  a  burden  will  fall  not  upon  the  manufacturer  or 
the  public,  but  upon  the  local  dealer  or  distributor.  If 
there  were  10  dealers  selling  Ford  cars  in  Portland,  where 
there  is  now  but  one,  would  not  the  expense  of  marketing 
be  greatly  increased,  and  if,  its  is  contended,  the  contract 
under  consideration  is  har^  to  the  ^^  dealer,"  does  it  not 
follow  that,  with  the  trade  divided  into  10  parts,  and  with 
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the  expense  of  rentals  and  personal  service  multiplied,  the 
price  of  the  car  to  the  public  would  increase?  Does  anyone 
suppose  that  such  dealers  would  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  cut  the  price?  In  the  light  of  experience  is  it  not 
so  probable  as  virtually  to  amount  to  a  certainty  that  the 
prices  would  soon  reach  a  common  level,  and  that  level  would 
be  higher  than  the  present  one?  Upon  the  other  hand,  will 
the  public  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  freest  and  most  effec- 
tive competition  if  each  patentee  manufacturer  of  automo- 
biles is  permitted  to  market  his  product  in  his  own  way? 
May  it  not  be  assumed  that,  impelled  by  considerations  of 
self-interest,  he  will  select  the  most  economical  meth[342]od, 
and  that  the  keen  and  vigorous  competition  of  innumerable 
other  manufacturers  will  force  him  to  give  to  the  public  the 
major  benefit  arising  from  his  economies?  At  least,  we  do 
not  think  that  we  would  be  warranted  in  holding  that  the 
contract  here  is  inherently  vicious.  If,  in  fact,  it  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  interest  because  to  an  unreasonable  de- 
gree it  operates  in  restraint  of  trade  and  interferes  with  the 
free  play  of  wholesome  competition,  the  defendants  may 
plead  and  show  the  facts. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  decided  cases,  we  find  that 
no  decision  cited  by  either  party  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  involves  the  precise  question,  and  that 
court,  it  is  to  be  noted,  appreciating  from  an  early  day  the 
growing  complexity  of  our  industrial  life  and  the  importance 
of  curtailing  the  liberty  of  contract  only  in  so  far  as  positive 
law  or  considerations  of  public  policy  might  from  time  to 
time  clearly  require,  has  been  careful  to  limit  its  decisions 
strictly  to  the  matters  directly  in  issue.  Adams  v.  Burks j 
17  Wall.  453,  21  L.  Ed.  700;  Bauer  v.  O'Donnell,  229  U.  S. 
1,  33  Sup.  Ct.  616,  57  L.  Ed.  1041,  50  L.  E.  A.  (N.  S.)  1185, 
Ann.  Cas.  1915A,  150.  And  in  reading  the  cases  these  con- 
siderations should  be  kept  in  mind :  There  is  no  attempt  here 
to  bind  the  purchasing  public  by  a  mere  notice  attached  to 
the  machine,  nor  is  there  any  claim  that  a  patent  is  of  such 
force  that  a  violation  of  the  warning  or  the  provisions  of 
a  notice  of  that  character  constitutes  an  infringement.  If 
involved  at  all,  the  rights  of  the  public  are  only  remotely 
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affected.  The  issue  is  between  the  patentee  manufacturer 
and  the  consignee,  who  have  expressly  contracted  with  each 
other.  In  the  second  place,  as  we  have  seen,  the  plaintiff  is 
not  in  the  exclusive  control  of  a  useful  or  desirable  article 
of  commerce,  whether  patented  or  copyrighted,  for  which 
there  is  no  substantial  substitute;  that  is,  it  is  without  the 
power  to  oppress  the  public  by  fixing  grossly  excessive  prices 
or  imposing  onerous  and  unreasonable  conditions  upon  the 
use  of  its  product.  It  controls  but  one  of  many  similar  de- 
vices which  may  be  purchased  upon  the  open  market.  In  the 
third  place,  the  plaintiff  makes  no  attempt  to  restrain  trade 
in  unpatented  or  uncopyrighted  articles  of  commerce  by 
requiring  the  use  thereof  upon  or  in  connection  with  its  cars* 

That  this  first  consideration  has  been  deemed  to  be  an 
important  one  not  only  appears  to  be  held  in  other  juris- 
dictions (see  Trust  Laws  and  Unfair  Competition,  issued  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1916,  pp.  579,  680,  592, 
598,  661,  662),  but  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  already  referred  to.  In  Adams  v.  BurkSy 
17  Wall.  (84  U.  S.)  463,  21  L.  Ed.  700,  it  was  held  that,  while 
the  purchasers  from  a  patentee  had  the  right  to  manufac- 
ture, sell,  and  use  the  patented  article  only  within  the  limits 
of  a  circle  of  ten  miles  around  Boston,  as  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract, a  purchaser  from  them  of  a  single  patented  article 
acquired  the  right  to  use  it  anywhere.  Note,  too,  the  distinc- 
tion made  in  Keeler  v.  Standard  Folding  Bed  Co.j  157  U.  S. 
659, 15  Sup.  Ct.  788,  39  L.  Ed.  848 : 

*'  Where  the  patentee,**  such  is  the  language  of  the  court,  **  has  not 
parted,  by  assignment,  with  any  of  his  original  rights,  but  chooses 
himself  to  make  and  vend  a  patented  article  manufactured,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  a  purchaser  can  use  [84S]  the  article  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  and,  unlest  restrained  by  a  contract  toith  t?ie  patentee, 
can  sell  or  dispose  of  the  same.**     (Italics  ours.) 

And  again,  after  reviewing  a  number  of  cases,  the  court 
says: 

**  Upon  the  doctrine  of  these  cases  we  think  it  follows  that  one  who 
buys  patented  articles  of  manufacture  from  one  authorized  to  sell 
them  becomes  possessed  of  an  absolute  property  in  such  articles,  unre- 
stricted in  time  or  place.  Whether  a  patentee  may  protect  himself 
and  his  assignees  by  special  contracts  brought  home  to  the  purchasers 
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is  not  a  question  before  us,  and  upon  which  we  express  no  opinion. 
It  is,  however,  obvious  that  such  a  question  would  arise  as  a  question 
of  contract,  and  not  as  one  under  the  inherent  meaning  and  effect 
of  the  patent  laws." 

In  Bobha-Merria  Co.  v.  Straus^  210  U.  S.  839,  350,  28  Sup. 
a.  722,  726  (52  L.  Ed.  1086),  it  is  said: 

'*  In  this  case  the  stipulated  facts  show  that  the  books  sold  by  the 
appellant  were  sold  at  wholesale,  and  purchased  by  those  who  made 
no  agreement  as  to  the  control  of  future  sales  of  the  book,  and  took 
upon  themselves  no  obligation  to  enforce  the  notice  printed  in  the  book, 
undertaking  to  restrict  retail  sales  to  a  price  of  one  dollar  per  copy. 

"  The  precise  question  therefore  in  this  case  is :  Does  the  sole  right 
to  vend  secure  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright  the  right,  after  a  sale  of 
the  book  to  a  purchaser,  to  restrict  future  sales  of  the  book  at  retail, 
to  the  right  to  sell  it  at  a  certain  price  per  copy,  because  of  a  notice 
in  the  book  that  a  sale  at  a  different  price  will  be  treated  as  an  in- 
fringement, which  notice  has  been  brought  home  to  one  undertaking 
to  sell  for  less  than  the  named  sum?  We  do  not  think  the  statute 
can  be  given  such  a  construction,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
is  purely  a  question  of  statutory  construction.  There  is  no  claim  in 
this  case  of  contract  limitation  nor  license  agreement  controlling  the 
subsequent  sales  of  the  book.** 

In  Bauer  <&  Cie  v.  O'Donnell,  229  U.  S.  1,  33  Sup.  Ct.  616, 
57  L.  Ed.  1041,  50  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  1185,  Ann.  Cas.  1915A, 
150,  confidently  relied  upon  by  the  defendants,  the  issue  was 
expressly  defined  by  the  court  as  follows: 

**May  a  patentee  by  notice  limit  the  price  at  which  future  retail 
sales  of  the  patented  article  may  be  made,  such  article  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  retaUer  by  purchase  from  the  jobber,  who  has  paid  to  the 
agent  of  the  patentee  the  full  price  asked  for  the  article  sold?  '* 

And  again : 

**The  real  question  is  whether  in  the  exclusive  right  secured  by 

statute  to  'vend*  a  patented  article  there  is  included  the  right,  by 

notice,  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  subsequent  sales  of  the  article 
may  be  made." 

In  United  States  v.  Keystone  Watch  Co.  (D.  C.)  decided 
by  Judges  Buffington,  Hunt,  and  MePherson,  218  Fed.  502, 
614,  it  was  expressly  held  that — 

"As  the  owner  of  these  patents,  the  company  had  the  right  to  make 
a  direct  agreement  with  the  Jobbers  whereby  a  minimum  price  was 
fixed  at  which  the  Jobbers  might  selL** 
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In  stating  the  issue  in  one  of  the  two  most  recent  decisions 
(the  Motion  Picture  Patents  Company  Case^  supra),  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  speaking  for  the  court,  said : 

"  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  we  have  presented  anew  the  inquiry, 
which  is  arising  with  increasing  frequency  in  recent  years,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  a  patentee  or  his  assignee  is  authorized  by  our  patent 
laws  to  prescribe  by  [S44]  notice  attached  to  a  patented  machine  the 
conditions  of  its  use,  and  the  supplies  which  must  be  used  in  the 
operation  of  it  under  pain  of  infringement  of  the  patent** 

The  case  is  also  in  striking  contrast  with  what  we  have 
here,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff's  patented  de- 
vice "is  the  only  one  with  which  motion-picture  films  can 
be  used  successfully,"  and  for  the  further  reason  that  after 
the  device  was  sold  and  paid  for  it  continued  to  be  subject 
not  only  to  a  restriction  as  to  supplies  which  could  be  used 
with  it,  but  to  "  conditions  as  to  use  or  royalties  which  the 
company  which  authorized  its  sale  might  see  fit  after  the 
sale  from  time  to  time  to  impose."  Commenting  upon  this 
feature,  the  court  said : 

"The  perfect  instrument  of  favoritism  and  oppression  which  such 
a  system  of  doing  business,  if  vaUd,  would  put  into  the  control  of  the 
owner  of  such  a  patent,  should  make  courts  astute,  If  need  be,  to  de- 
feat its  operation.  If  these  restrictions  w^re  sustained,  plainly  the 
plaintiff  might,  for  its  own  profit  or  that  of  its  favorites,  by  the  obvi- 
ously simple  expedient  of  varying  its  royalty  charge,  ruin  anyone 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  dependent  upon  its  confessedly  important 
improvements  for  the  doing  of  business.*' 

In  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Case,  supra,  the  court  said : 

"  The  abstract  of  the  bill  which  we  have  given  makes  it  plain :  That 
whatever  rights  the  plaintiff  has  against  the  defendants  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  '  license  notice  *  attached  to  each  machine ;  for  no  con- 
tract rights  existed  between  them." 

The  question  in  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co. 
Case,  as  well  as  in  Straus  v.  American  Publishers^  Association, 
was  whether  or  not  a  combination  of  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
manufacturers  of  enameled  ware  or  of  75  per  cent  of  all  the 
publishers  of  books,  copyrighted  and  uncopyrighted,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  prices  and  eliminating  competition,  was 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Anti-Trust  laws  merely 
because  enameling  is  a  patented  process,  and  some  of  the 
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books  published  were  protected  by  copyright.  Clearly  no 
such  question  arises  here.  Were  the  plaintiff  in  a  combina- 
tion with  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  automo- 
biles, for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  and  restricting  compe- 
tition, we  would  have  a  similar  case.  The  chief  reliance  of 
defendants  seems  to  be  upon  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  Park 
df  Sons  Co.,  220  TJ.  S.  373,  81  Sup.  Ct.  376,  66  L.  Ed.  502. 
The  complainant  there  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  proprietary  medicines,  prepared  by  means  of  secret 
formulas,  but  touching  which  there  was  no  patent  or  other 
statutory  grant  It  adopted  an  intricate  system  for  main- 
taining uniform  prices  to  the  retail  as  well  as  to  the  whole- 
sale trade.  In  the  respect  in  which  the  case  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  question  here  under  consideration,  it  may  best  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  excerpt  quoted  from  the 
opinion : 

**  The  first  Inquiry  is  whether  there  is  any  distinction,  with  respect 
to  such  restrictions  as  are  here  presented,  between  the  case  of  an 
article  manufactured  by  the  owner  of  a  secret  process  and  that  of  one 
produced  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  complainant  urges  an  anal- 
ogy to  rights  secured  by  letters  patent.  Bement  v.  National  Harrow 
Company,  186  U.  S.  70  [22  Sup.  Ct  747,  46  L.  Ed.  10581.  In  the  case 
cited  there  were  licenses  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  cov- 
ered by  letters  patent  with  stipulations  as  to  the  prices  at  which  the 
licensee  should  sell.  The  court  said,  referring  to  the  [845]  act  of 
July  2,  1890  (pages  02,  93) :  '  But  that  statute  clearly  does  not  refer 
to  that  kind  of  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  which  may  arise  from 
reasonable  and  legal  conditions  imposed  upon  the  assignee  or  licensee 
of  a  patent  by  the  owner  thereof,  restricting  the  terms  upon  which 
the  article  may  be  used  and  the  price  to  be  demanded  therefor.  Such 
a  construction  of  the  act,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  never  contemplated 
by  its  framers.' 

"But  whatever  rights  the  patentee  may  enjoy  are  derived  from 
statutory  grant  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Constitution. 
This  grant  is  based  upon  public  considerations.  The  purpose  of  the 
patent  law  is  to  stimulate  invention  by  protecting  inventors  for  a  fixed 
time  in  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  exclusive  manufac- 
ture, use,  and  sale." 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  passage  here  quoted  from  Bement 
y.  National  Harrow  Company,  was  subsequently  again  ap- 
proved in  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company 
Case,  supra. 
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By  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff's  auto- 
mobile here  is  covered  by  letters  patent,  we  do  not  intimate 
the  view  that  the  patents  of  themselves  would  be  a  sufficient 
basis  upon  which  to  grant  the  relief  sou^t.  As  has  been 
frequently  held,  the  statutes  conferring  exclusive  rights  upon 
the  patentee  do  not  of  their  own  vigor  perpetuate  such  rights 
indefinitely,  and  therefore  an  unconditional  sale  of  a  pat- 
ented article  releases  it  from  the  patentee's  control.  So,  go- 
ing a  step  further,  the  patentee  can  not  unconditionally  sell 
the  article  patented,  and  by  attaching  a  notice  thereto  so  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  patent  as  to  enable  him  successfully  to 
claim  that  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  notice  con- 
stitutes an  infringement  of  his  statutory  right,  as  was  the 
contention  in  the  ^Sanatogen"  Case  (Bauer  v.  O^Donnell). 
The  plaintiff  here  makes  no  such  claim.  It  is  asserting  only 
the  right,  to  be  exercised  within  such  limits  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  statutory  law  or  considerations  of  sound  public 
policy,  expressly  to  contract  with  the  person  to  whom  it  de- 
livers possession  of  its  patented  product  to  reserve  to  itself 
a  measure  of  the  absolute  ownership  and  control  with  which 
admittedly  it  is  invested.  So  far  as  we  are  advised  by  the 
contract,  and  that  is  all  that  we  have  before  us,  the  plain- 
tiff's system  of  selling  its  cars  can  not  be  made  the  means  of 
laying  an  unreasonable  restraint  upon  the  free  play  of  com- 
petition or  of  dealing  oppressively  with  the  public  Presum- 
ably the  contract  was  adopted  in  good  faith,  to  accomplish 
an  object  which  apparently  is  in  itself  legitimate.  It  is  of 
no  present  interest  that  in  some  of  its  provisions  it  may  be 
harsh,  or  even  unenforceable  as  against  the  consignee ;  he  is 
not  complaining.  If  he  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  rela- 
tion, that  is  his  right,  but  he  can  not  at  the  same  time  claim 
all  the  benefits  of  the  contract  and  repudiate  its  burdens. 

The  objection  that  the  complaint  is  insufficient  to  disclose 
jurisdiction  in  the  court  below  we  have  considered,  but  it  is 
deemed  to  be  without  merit. 

The  judgment  will  be  reversed,  with  directions  to  overrule 
the  motion  to  dismiss,  and  to  take  further  proceedings  not 
out  of  harmony  with  the  views  hereinbefore  expressed. 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
GREAT  EASTERN  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COM- 
PANY. 

(District  Court,  S.  D.  New  Yorlc    March  2, 1915.) 

[Not  reported.] 

OnricEB  07  ESzECunyx  Depabtment — ^Pboduchon  of  Documsnts — 
Pbocess. — ^A  Federal  court  will  not  entertain  process,  in  a  suit  be- 
tween private  parties,  to  compel  the  production  before  an  examiner, 
by  an  officer  of  an  executive  department  of  the  €k)vernment,  of  pa- 
pers coming  into  his  possession  as  such  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties.* 

iMMUNiTT — SxTrr  BETWEEN  PuvAix  Pabties. — ^A  wituess,  in  a  suit  be- 
tween private  parties,  can  not  be  given  immunity  under  the  Federal 
statutes  so  as  to  bind  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Pbactice — ^Documents — ^Pboduction  of,  Undeb  Subpcbra. — ^Where  a 
witness  produces  documents  under  subpoena,  each  document  so  pro- 
duced goes  direct  to  the  court  and  will  not  be  seen  by  the  counsel 
compelling  its  production,  unless  and  until  the  court  has  held  it  to 
be  admissible. 

Contempt  proceedings  against  Mark  Hyman,  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  and 
J.  Julian  Hall,  to  compel  the  production  before  an  examiner 
before  whom  depositions  were  being  taken,  of  certain  papers 
then  in  the  possession  of  Hyman,  and  which  had  come  into 
his  possession  as  such  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.    Process  denied  as  to  Hyman,  but  granted  as  to  Hall. 

Complaint  having  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company  and  others 
were  in  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  an  investigation 
was  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation  a  special  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  interviewed  several  witnesses  and  received  from  them 
certain  documents  material  to  the  question  of  whether  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  existed.  Thereupon  an  investi- 
gation was  instituted  before  the  grand  jury  in  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  in  the  course  of  which  investigation 
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certain  of  the  documents  so  obtained  by  the  special  agent 
were  read  in  evidence  before  the  grand  jury.  The  grand 
jury  term  ended  before  the  completion  of  the  investigation, 
and  no  further  proceedings  were  instituted. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Government  investigation, 
a  suit  had  been  filed  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  by  the  Great  Eastern  Clay 
Products  Company  against  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Com- 
pany for  triple  damages,  in  which  it  was  alleged,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company  was  at- 
tempting to  monopolize  and  had  monopolized  interstate 
trade  in  clay  products,  and  that  in  the  course  of  its  monopo- 
lization it  had  coerced  the  Great  Eastern  Clay  Products  Com- 
pany to  sell  its  competing  plant  to  the  National  Fire  Proof- 
ing Company  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Issues  having 
been  joined  in  the  triple  damage  case,  the  plaintiff  started 
to  take  depositions  and  in  the  course  of  these  depositions 
learned  that  many  of  the  documents  material  to  its  case  were 
in  the  possession  of  Mark  Hyman,  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  in  charge  of  the  investigation  on  be- 
half of  the  Government.  The  plaintiff  thereupon  applied 
to  said  Hyman  for  access  to  said  documents,  and  was  in- 
formed that  these  documents  were  obtained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  Government  use,  and  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  department  to  permit  either  party 
in  a  private  controversy  to  have  access  to  them,  but  that  the 
department  would  take  due  steps  to  have  these  documents 
photographed,  and  thereupon  would  return  them  to  the  wit- 
nesses from  whom  they  were  obtained. 

The  plaintiff,  however,  desiring  immediate  access  to  the 
documents,  served  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  upon  Mark  Hy- 
man to  produce  these  documents  before  an  examiner  in  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  Mark  Hyman  appeared 
before  the  conmiissioner  and  respectfully  declined  to  produce 
them  because  of  the  aforesaid  instructions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Thereupon,  the  plaintiff  instituted  com- 
plaint proceedings  against  him  and  against  J.  Julian  Hall, 
one  of  the  witnesses  from  whom  the  documents  were 
obtained* 
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The  proceedings  came  on  before  Judge  Hough  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1914,  who  dismissed  them  as  to  Hall,  because  the 
papers  were  not  in  his  custody,  and  as  to  Hyman,  because 
the  court  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  determination 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  matter,  saying : 

Hough,  D.  J. 

"  I  utterly  decUne  to  recognize  the  power  of  this  or  any  other  court 
to  coerce,  or  Interfere  with,  or  compel  action  by  virtue  of  subpoena, 
eitlier  personal  or  duces  tecum,  as  to  any  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  great  executive  officers  of  any  of  the 
States.  Such  matters  are  not  judicial,  they  are  political.  Govern- 
mental officers  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  administration  of 
private  Justice;  they  fiequently  do;  but  If  you  begin  to  endeavor  to 
subject  (for  example)  Cabinet  officers  (or  their  authorized  deputies 
acting  under  authority  of  such  Cabinet  officers)  to  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses of  the  courts  In  times  of  stress  and  difficulty,  there  the  door  is 
opened  to  paralyze  the  powers  of  the  Government. 

"  It  is  no  answer,  that  In  times  of  peace  when  nobody  Is  called  upon 
to  suffer  except  a  few  private  citizens  from  what  Is  often  tyranny; 
it  seems  easy  to  make  even  such  officers  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
writs  of  the  court. 

"  I  have  already  twice  refused  to  exercise,  or  permit  the  effort  to 
exercise,  the  powers  of  the  court  as  shown  by  a  subpoena  against  the 
Cabinet  departments — once  upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
once  the  Department  of  War. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  circumstances  may  arise;  they  have 
arisen  in  other  cases,  and  they  may  exist  here,  where  tiie  power  of 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  United  States  Government  Is  used  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice  between  private  parties.  It  Is  not  for  me 
or  this  court  In  any  proceeding  of  this  kind  to  investigate  such  matter 
or  impute  such  motive. 

"  It  is  a  matter,  in  my  judgment,  of  public  policy,  so  overwhelming 
in  its  nature,  that  even  where  my  own  personal  feelings  may  be  that 
an  Injustice  Is  being  committed,  the  remedy  for  the  Injustice  is  not 
to  seek  to  make  a  court  Interfere  with  what  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment considers  to  be  his  official  duty,  but  to  go  to  that  officer — ^and 
by  that  officer  I  mean  the  head  of  the  department  to  which  that  officer 
belongs — and  rely  upon  him  to  do  that  which  a  good  citizen  ought  to 
do.  If  he  refuses,  as  I  have  stated  before,  the  remedy  is  not  judicial, 
luit  political." 

Thereafter,  after  photographing  the  documents,  Hyman 
tendered  them  back  to  Hall,  who  declined  to  receive  them, 
and  a  second  contempt  proceeding  was  accordingly  instituted. 
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CUfton  P,  Williaimon,  of  New  York,  and  W.  D.  Turner^ 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  plaintiff, 

Herbert  C.  Smyths  of  New  York,  for  the  witness  Hall. 

//.  Snowden  Marshall,  United  States  attorney,  and  Mark 
flymnn^  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  for  the 
(Tovernment. 

Lacombe,  C.  J. :  This  is  a  proceeding  intended  to  secure  the 
production  of  certain  documents  before  an  examiner  who  is 
now  taking  testimony  here  to  be  used  in  an  action  to  be  tried 
in  Ohio.  The  action  is  for  treble  damages  under  section  7 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  The  documents  are  now  in  the  cus- 
tody of  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  return  them  to  the  person  from  whom  they 
took  them,  the  respondent  Hall.  The  present  proceedings 
are  directed,  the  one  against  the  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General  who  now  has  the  documents;  the  other 
against  Hall  himself. 

As  to  the  special  assistant,  I  concur  with  Judge  Hough 
that  process  to  compel  him  to  produce  the  documents  will 
not  be  entei-tained. 

So  far  as  Hall  is  concerned,  he  is  now  in  a  position  where 
he  can  repossess  himself  of  his  documents  without  entering 
into  any  bargain  with  any  one  about  them.  He  should  take 
back  his  documents  and  thus  put  himself  in  a  position  t(» 
obey  the  subpopna. 

It  is  objected  to  their  production  that  the  witness  may 
avail  himself  of  his  constitutional  privilege — ^he  contends  that 
he  may  be  prosecuted  under  the  Federal,  or  the  State  Anti- 
Trust  Laws.  In  answer  to  this  it  is  suggested  that  he  may 
be  given  immunity.  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  given  immu- 
nity under  the  Federal  statutes  in  this  action,  which  is  one 
brought  by  a  private  person.  It  would  open  the  door  to 
great  abuses  if  counsel  in  a  private  suit,  or  even  the  judge 
before  whom  such  suit  was  tried  could  give  immunity,  so  as 
to  bind  the  Department  of  Justice.  However,  these  ques- 
tions are  not  now  here  for  decision.  Each  document  will 
be  disposed  of  separately ;  when  produced  in  response  to  the 
subpoena  it  goes  direct  to  the  court  and  will  not  be  seen  by 
the  counsel  who  has  brought  it  out  of  the  hands  of  an  unwill- 
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ing  witness,  unless  and  until  the  judge  shall  have  disposed 
of  all  questions  as  to  its  admissibility,  including  privilege. 

Motion  denied  as  to  Hyman. 

Motion  as  to  Hall  granted  to  the  extent  of  requiring  him 
to  repossess  himself  of  all  documents  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  took  from  him  and  now  offers  to  return  him  free 
of  all  restrictions  and  bring  them  to  court. 

IMPERIAL  FILM   EXCH.   v.  GENERAL  FILM  CO. 

ET  AL. 

(DIslrkt  Ojurt,  S.  D.  New  York.    Dec.  14.  1915.) 
1244  Fed.  Rep.,  985.] 

Corporations  617(1) — Disbolutiox — Eiitect. — ^Tlie  dissolution  of  a 
corporation  is  equivalent  to  the  death  of  a  natural  person.* 

Monopolies  28 — Injuries — Action. — An  action  under  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  July  2,  1890.  c.  647.  f  7,  26  Stat.  210  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1916. 
fi  8829).  for  treble  dunuiges  for  injuries  to  person  or  property  by  rea- 
Hon  of  unlawful  monopoiy.  is  one  for  a  personal  wrong,  and  sounds 
in  tort. 

(Courts  339 — Foux)wino  State  Laws — ^Abatement  and  Revival. — ^Lo- 
cal state  statutes  in  resi)ect  to  abatement  and  survival  of  actions  have 
no  application  to  un  action  dei tending  solely  utxin  a  statute  of  the 
United  States. 

Abatement  and  Revival  49 — Survival — Common  Law. — ^Where  there 
is  no  Federal  statute,  eitlier  preventing  or  permitting  the  survival  of 
an  action  depending  solely  on  a  Federal  law,  the  rules  of  common  law, 
which  include  Judicial  opinions,  even  the  most  modern,  on  points  not 
regulated  by  statute,  nuist  he  looked  to,  to  determine  whether  the 
action  survive}^. 

Abatement  and  Revival  57 — Survival — Common  Law. — An  action  for 
treble  damages,  brought  under  Sherman  Anti-Tmst  Act,  I  7,  based 
on  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  survives  the  death  of  [986] 
the  person  or  dissolution  of  a  corporation  injured,  being  an  action  for 
injuries  to  property,  which  might  have  been  assigned;  the  modern 
rule  being  in  favor  of  assignment  of  actions,  and  tort  actions  for  inju- 
ries to  property  which  were  assignable  surviving. 

Abatement  and  Revival  73 — Corporations — Revival  of  Action — Par- 
Ti*:s. — Where,  on  dis.solution  of  a  corporation,  the  State  court  ap- 
pointed a  trustee,  who  wns  in  all  respects  the  equivalent  of  an  as- 
signee, such  trustee  may  In?  substituted  as  plaintllT  in  an  action  pre- 
viously institute<i  by  the  corporation  to  recover  treble  damages  under 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  $  7.  for  injuries  occasioned  by  a  violation 
of  the  act. 
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At  Law.  Action  by  the  Imperial  Film  Exchange  against 
the  General  Film  Company  and  others  to  recover  treble  dam- 
ages under  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  §  7.  On  motion  by  one 
appointed  trustee  of  the  property  of  plaintiff  corporation  to 
be  substituted  as  party  plaintiff.    Motion  granted. 

Plaintiff  is  a  New  York  corporation,  which,  pursuant  to 
the  General  Corporation  Law  of  that  state  (Consol.  Laws,  c. 
23),  applied  for  voluntary  dissolution.  The  application  was 
granted,  and  on  May  20,  1913  (after  the  institution  of  this 
suit),  an  order  was  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  reciting 
that  the  plaintiff  herein  was  insolvent,  and  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  its  stockholders  that  it  be  dissolved ;  where- 
upon it  was  "ordered  that  the  said  corporation.  Imperial  Film 
Exchange,  be  and  it  hereby  is  dissolved."  The  order  then 
proceeded  to  appoint  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Truesdale  "  permanent 
receiver  of  all  the  assets  and  property  of  said  corporation, 
with  all  the  powers  conferred  by  law  on  permanent  receivers." 
The  statute  above  referred  to  (section  231  et  seq.)  provides 
that  permanent  receivers  of  New  York  corporations  in  dis- 
solution "  shall  be  trustees  of  the  property  [of  the  corpora- 
tion] for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  the  corporation  and 
of  its  stockholders,"  and  also  that  such  receivers  shall  be 
"  vested  with  all  the  property  real  and  personal  of  the  cor- 
poration," etc.  Mr.  Truesdale  then  moved  in  this  count  to 
be  substituted  as  plaintiff  herein  and  to  amend  the  complaint 
in  an  appropriate  manner.  This  motion  is  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  the  right  of  action  set  forth  in  the  complaint 
died  with  the  death  (i.  e.,  the  dissolution)  of  the  plaintiff 
corporation;  that  therefore  the  action  abated,  and  can  not 
now  be  revived,  because  the  cause  of  action  itself  did  not 
survive  the  dissolution  aforesaid. 

Laurence  A.  Sullivan  and  Eugene  M.  Gregory^  both  of 
New  York  City,  for  receiver. 

Harold  Nathan^  of  New  York  City,  for  defendants. 

Hough,  District  Judge.  The  exact  point  of  law  raised  by 
this  motion  has  never  been  decided,  nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  my 
own  investigations  and  those  of  counsel  reveal,  has  it  ever 
been  mooted  before.  The  very  able  and  interesting  briefs  of 
counsel  I  have  considered  a  long  time,  and  yet  after  such 
lengthy  reflection  it  appears  to  me  that  the  matter  must  be 
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decided  by  one's  views  of  some  elementary  and  fundamental 
propositions.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  decision 
must  be  here  arrived  at,  not  by  a  nice  consideration  of  closely 
joining  decisions,  but  by  the  view  entertained  of  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  broad  propositions,  concerning  the  general 
correctness  of  which  certainly  no  counsel  here  concerned  could 
entertain  any  doubt  Defendants'  position  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  outlined  thus : 

[1]  1.  The  dissolution  of  the  plaintiff  is  equivalent  to  the 
death  of  a  natural  person.  To  this  I  agree,  and  consider 
the  references  made  [987]  in  argument  entirely  sufficient, 
viz:  Greeley  v.  Smithy  3  Story,  657,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  5748; 
Pendleton  v.  Russell,  144  U.  S.  640, 12  Sup.  Ct.  743,  36  L.  Ed. 
574 ;  Matter  of  Stewart,  39  Misc.  Rep.  275,  79  N.  Y.  Supp. 
525 ;  Id.,  40  Misc.  Rep.  32,  81  N.  Y.  Supp.  209 ;  Id.,  86  App. 
Div.  627,  83  N.  Y.  Supp.  1117;  Id.,  177  N.  Y.  558,  69  N.  E. 
1131. 

[2]  2.  The  cause  of  action  set  forth  in  the  complaint  herein 
(or  any  cause  of  action  properly  brought  under  section  7  of 
the  Sherman  Act)  is  certainly  for  a  personal  wrong,  and 
therefore  an  action  for  tort.  I  agree  to  this  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  do  not  think  that  it  states  the  whole  truth. 

[3]  3.  Since  this  suit  depends  for  its  vitality  solely  upon  a 
statute  of  the  United  States,  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  New 
York  in  respect  of  abatement  ind  survival  of  actions  or 
causes  of  action  have  no  application.  To  this  I  agree,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  cases  cited :  Michigan  Central,  etc.,  Co. 
V.  Vreeland,  227  U.  S.  59, 33  Sup.  Ct.  192, 57  L.  Ed.  417,  Ann. 
Cas.  1914C,  176 ;  BaltinuTre  <&  Ohio  R.  R.  v.  Joi/,  173  U.  S. 
226, 19  Sup.  Ct.  387,  43  L.  Ed.  677. 

[4]  4.  There  is  no  statute  of  the  United  States  either  pre- 
venting or  permitting  the  survival  of  such  a  cause  of  action  as 
this.  Therefore  the  rules  of  the  common  law  become  appli- 
cable. Holding  common  law  to  include  also  judicial  opin- 
ions, even  the  most  modern,  on  points  not  regulated  by  statute, 
I  agree  to  this. 

[5,  6]  5.  The  dissolution  (i.  e.,  death)  of  this  plaintiff  cor- 
poration must  have  wholly  abated  this  action,  because  the 
action  is  for  tort,  and  the  conmion-law  rule  regarding  the 
death  of  personal  actions  still  applies.    To  this  conclusion  I 
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cannot  agree,  because  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  half  truth 
heretofore  alluded  to.  Such  an  action  as  this  under  the 
Sherman  Law  can  only  be  brought  when  a  person  is  ^^  injured 
in  his  business  or  property."  Section  7.  The  action  is  to  re- 
cover "  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained  " ;  i.  e.,  sus- 
tained by  and  in  the  said  "  business  "  or  "  property." 

Such  an  action  as  this  might  well  be  called  sui  generis,  but 
surely  the  nearest  approach  to  one  of  the  old  legal  categories 
that  can  be  made  is  to  assign  this  new  statutory  cause  of 
action  to  that  of  actions  for  a  tort  occasioning  injury  to  prop- 
erty, of  which  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  familiar  illus- 
trations are  trespass  q.  c.  f .  and  trespass  d.  b.  a.  By  a  long 
list  of  decisions  the  general  test  of  survivability  of  actions  is 
their  assignability.  In  fact,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  cases 
seem  to  reason  in  a  circle ;  i.  e.,  if  the  question  is  of  assigna- 
bility, a  case  of  survival  is  thought  to  rule  it,  and  e  converse. 
See  such  decisions  catalogued  in  4  Cyc.  23.  In  short,  assigna- 
bility and  the  right  of  survival  are  attributes  of  causes  of 
action  discoverable  by  the  same  tests ;  as  a  general  rule  they 
are  "convertible  terms."  Selden  v.  lU.  Trusty  etc.y  Bank^ 
239  111.  67,  87  N.  E.  860, 130  Am.  St.  Rep.  180;  Tanas  v.  Mu- 
nicipal Gas  Co.,  88  App.  Div.  251,  84  N.  Y.  Supp.  1053; 
Morenus  v.  Crawford,  51  Hun,  89,  5  N.  Y.  Supp.  453;  Gro- 
cers^  National  Bank  v.  Clark,  48  Barb.  (N.  Y.)  26. 

Admitting  that  most  actions  for  wrong  to  the  person,  or 

indeed  to  a  person,  are  still  subject  to  the  common-law  rule, 

it  is  several  cen[988]turies  since  an  exception  was  established 

(in  the  language  of  Story)  that : 

"  Vested  rights  ad  rem  and  in  re,  possibilities  coupled  witli  an  inter- 
est, and  claims  growing  out  of  and  adhering  to  property  may  pass  by 
assignment."    ComegyB  v.  Vasse,  1  Pet.  at  213,  7  L.  Ed.  108. 

Sometimes  this  rule  is  covered  up  or  disguised  by  an  assign- 
ment of  the  property  injured,  as  in  Tovie  v.  Dubois,  6  Wall. 
548, 18  L.  Ed.  943,  where  the  defendant  had  wrongfully  de- 
prived the  plaintiff's  assignor  of  a  quantity  of  saw-logs.  The 
assignor  sold  the  saw-logs  to  the  plaintiff,  though  he  had  no 
possession  of  them,  and  the  plaintiff  maintained  an  action 
for  conversion.  In  New  York,  not  merely  such  property 
might  have  been  assigned,  together  with  the  cause  of  action 
growing  out  of  it,  but  the  cause  of  action  itself  might  have 
been  directly  assigned.    Rirhtincyer  v.  Rernsen,  38  N.  Y.  206. 


